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Ths  CarloYin^an  Empire  expired  with  Lotus  the 
Pious.  It  separated,  not  so  much  into*ihree  kingdoms, 
as  into  three  nations.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  governed  each  by  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
and  for  a  short  time  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  b^n  to  diverge  more  widely  in  their 
social  institutions,  in  their  form  of  government,  in  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  people. 

The  imperial  title  was,  in  general,  assumed  by  that 
one  of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  the  Pious  Lothab 
who  was  master  of  Italy.  First  Lothair,  and  *°p*^' 
then  his  son,  Louis  II.,  was  Emperor,  King  of  Italy, 
find  Soverdgn  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  right  to  ratify, 
if  not  the  election,  the  consecration  of  the  Pope,  was 
among  the  imperial  privileges  asserted  with  the  greatest 
ri^or  and  defcermination.^  At  the  close  of  the  unevent- 
ful p<mtificate  of  Gr^ry  IV.,  —  uneventful  as  fiir  af 

^  AaaaL  IkftiaiaoL 
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the  affairs  of  Rome,  not  uneventful  to  those  who  could 
discern  the  sldw  but   teady  advancement  of  hierarchical 
pretensions^  —  the  Eiripjaror  Lotfaair  heard  with  indig-    [ 
Pope  sergiiis.  iiatiou  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome    '* 
Jan.  844.      ^j  elected^  Sergias  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble 
birth,  and  from  his  youth  trained  in  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties ;  and  that  Sergois,  contrary  to  tlie  solemn  treaty, 
nad  been   at  once  consecrated,  without  awaiting  his 
good  pleasure.*     The  Romans  had  expelled  John,  a  A  . ' 
deacon,  chosen  by  some  of  the  low  and  rustic  people.*  l  *'  ' 
The  haughty  nobles  had  insisted  on  the  condemnation  \ ' 
of  the  audacious  usurper.     Sergius  interposed  to  save    '  \ . 
his  life.     Again,  we  see  the  commonalty  and  the  nobles      » '^ 
in  fierce  strife ;  but  the  nobles,  grown  haughty,  are  less     i  ^^ 
humbly  imperialist.     Lothair  despatched  immediately      •  t 
his  son  Louis  with  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  Drogo^^  I* 
Bishop  of  M etz,  to  punish,  perhaps  to  degrade,  the  pre-       f 
sumptuous  prelate.     The  Franks,  whose  natural  ferocity 
had  not  been  abated  by  years  of  civil  war,  as  if  to  show     ^ 
*tlie  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  committed  frightful 
ravages.     From  the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory  to 
Bologna  they  advanced,  wasting  as  they  went,  towai'ds 
Rome.     But  Pope  Sergius  knew  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  put  forth  all  his  religious  grandeur  to  con- 
trol the  mind  of  the  young  invader.     A  fortunate  tem- 
j)est  had  already  shaken  the  minds  of  the  Franks :  some 
of  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz  had  been  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  still  the  army  advanced  with       \ 
menacing  hastc.^  J 

*  See  tiie  fiunons  letter  of  Gregory  IV.  ad  Episcopos,  wrkten,  it  should 
■e^m,  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbot  Wala.    See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  540. 
.     «  Anastasius,  Vit.  Sergii;  Annal.  Bertin.  ad  an.  844. 
■  **  Iraporito  et  agresti  populo." — Vit  Serg. 
«  **  lloc  vidcntes  horribile  s^^num  nimia  oumea  timore  Frand  oonepti 
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Nine  miles  from  the  city  Louis  was  met  by  the  civil 

authorities,  with  bannera  flying  and  loud  acclamations, 

the  military  schools^  or  bands,  and  the  people  under 

tlieir  various  standards,  chanting  hymns  and  songs  of 

welcome.     As  he  came  nearer,  the  sacred  crosses,  which 

were  usually  reserved  to  grace  the  entrance  louIs,  son 

of  the  Emperor  mto  the  city,  were  seen  ad-  in  Home. 

%ancing  towards  him.     Louis  was  seized  with  pious  fear 

and  joy  at  the«;e  unexpected  honors.     On  the  steps  up 

to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he  was  met  and  embraced 

by  the  Pope.     They  proceeded,  Louis  at  the  right  hand 

I     I    of  the  Pope,  to  the  silver-plated  doors  of  the  church, 

which,  however,  were  jealously  closed.    Then  the  Pope, 

by  the  suggestion,  it  was  said,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ad- 

*      dressed  the  king,  — "  Comest  thou  with  a  pure  heart 

and  mind  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  of  the 

whole  world,  and  of  this  Church  ?     If  so,  I  will  com- 

\        mand  that  the  gates  be  opened ;  if  otherwise,  never, 

1       with  my  r^onsent,  shalt  thou  enter  therein.''     The  king 

'       protested  that  he  came  with  no  hostile  or  evil  intent. 

)At  the  touch  of  the  prelate  the  doors  flew  open,  the 
whole  cWgy  burst  out  in  the  accordant  chant,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."     The 
1      Frank  army,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  permitted  to 
^      enter  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  were  strongly  June  is. 
I        guarded  by  the  militia  of  Rome.     A  few  days  after 
\        L*>uis  w»fi  anointed  King  of  Lombardy.     The  Franks 
^       insist^  on  the  Pope  and  the  patricians  of  Rome  swear- 
*!        ing  fealty  to  the  king.     They  resolutely  refused  to  ac- 
■  I        knowledge  any  allegiance  but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 
^  The  degraded  archbishops,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Barthol- 

J         fuat    Sed  nullatenoA  mcnte  ferocitatetn  dcponentes,  atrod  volontate  ad 
nrbem  velociter  pro|)enibaut**  —  Vit.  Sergii. 
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omew  of  Narbonne,  prayed  to  be  restoreil  to  tlieir  scjs 
and  their  lionors ;  but  Drogo  of  Metz,  the  brother  and 
faithful  adherent  of  Louis  the  Pious,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Prankish  army.  The  Pope  would  grant  them  the 
humiliating  permission  to  communicate,  but  to  comnui- 
nicate  only  with  the  common  people.  Drogo,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  son  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
was  appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  Vicar  of  the 
Pope  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Sergius  died  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years.  An 
Jan  27  847.  ^^^T^s®^^  uccessity  cuforced  the  immediate 
^^  ^^-  election  of  his  successor,  Leo  IV.^  The  im- 
pulse of  Mohammedan  invasion  against  the  still  narrow- 
ing boundaries  of  Christendom  had  by  no  means  ceased. 
The  Saracen  fleets  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
swacen  kinip  Sicily,  witli  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which 
"**"**  made  a  gallant  defence  for  some  years,  was 

in  their  hands.^  They  had  conquered  j  Calabria,  were 
rapidly  advancing  northwards,  and  subduing  the  parts 
of  the  province  which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  By- 
zantine Empire.*  Rome  herself  beheld  the  Moslemin 
at  her  gates ;  the  suburban  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  plundered ;  the  capital  of  Christendom 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Mohammedan  city.^     The 

1  Vit  Sergii. 

■  It  is  ol»ervcd  that  under  T^o  TV.  the  form  of  address  of  the  papal  let- 
ters is  changed.  With  two  exceptions,  tlie  name  of  tlie  person  addressed 
i'  placed  after  that  of  the  Pope:  the  title  Dominua  is  dropped.  —  'rarnier, 
it  Not  ad  Lib.  Pontiff.    Planck,  iii.  p.  29. 

'  The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was  aided  by  the  fends  among  the  Lorn- 
bnrd  dukes.  The  princes  of  Spolcto  and  Benevento  and  Naples  had  been 
at  continual  war  witli  each  other.    For  details,  see  Anonym.  Salemit. 

*  Famin  (Histoire  des  Inva-sions  des  Sarrasins  en  Italie)  describes  th« 
conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  first  invasions  of  Italy,  c.  iv.  —  Annal.  Met.  An* 
Hal.  Bertin.  sub  ann.  846.    Baronius  sub  aun. 

*  Farain,  p.  199 
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IVIoslemin  retired  on  the  advance  of  an  army  of  Franks, 
a'^cording  to  some  authorities,  under  the  command  of 
Kin^  Louis  himself;  but  they  retreated  only  to  inflict 
a  shameful  ddeat  on  the  Christians,  and  then  sate  down 
to  beside  Gaeta.  The  great  riches  of  the  monastery 
I  if  Monte  Casino  escaped  only  by  an  opportune  rising 
of  the  river  Garigliano,  attributed  by  the  grateful  Monks 
to  a  miracle.^ 

But  these  terrible  strangers  might  at  any  time  return 
to  invest  the  city  of  St,  Peter,  Whether  to  avert  the 
danger  by  his  prayers,  to  summon  the  Frank  Protector 
with  more  commanding  voice,  or  to  strengthen  the  city 
by  his  administration,  a  Pope  appeared  instantly  neces- 
sary to  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome.^  With 
the  utmost  haste,  but  with  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights,  infringed  only  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time.  Loo  IV.  was  elected,  consecrated,  j»n.  847. 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  Pope.  The  Romans  were 
released  from  their  immediate  terrors  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  a  tempest  ofi*  Gaeta.  Another 
legend  ascribed  this  disaster  to  the  insulted  and  plun- 
dered apostles.^ 

Leo's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  tlie  future  security 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter.     He  car* 


t  The  abbey,  however,  had  already  been  plundered  by  Siccnulf,  Duke 
^  Benevento,  on  pretence  of  employing  ito  wealth  in  the  wars  againnt  the 
Saraoena.  The  whole  account  is  minute  and  curioufi.  Anonym.  Salem. 
apud  Moratori,  Script.  Ital.,  p.  206.  According  to  Famin,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered,  a.d.  S44;  yet  he  quotes  the  statement  of  Baronius,  which  ira- 
plias  that  it  was  first  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  846.  —  Baron  ins  sub 
aim. 

■  "  Hoc  timore  et  ftituro  casu  pcrterriti,  eum  sine  permissione  principia 
eoDnecrarerant:  fidem  quoqne  illius,  give  honorem,  post  Deum  per  omnia 
«t  in  omnibus  conaervautea.'* — Anastas.  in  Vit.  Leon.  IV. 

*  Baruniua  in  loc 
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ncJ  out  the  design,  before  entertained  by  Leo  III.,  of 
forming  a  new  suburb,  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  might  at 
once  protect  the  most  hallowed  edifice  of  Cliristendom, 
and  receive  the  fugitives  who  might  be  driven  from  tlie 
city  by  hostile  incursions,  perhaps  by  civil  insurrections* 
This  part  of  Rome  peipetuated  the  name  of  tlie  Pope, 
as  tlie  Leonine  city. 

The  eight  years  of  Leo's  papacy  ^  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  strengthening,  in  restoring  the  plundered  an<l 
desecrated  churches  of  tlie  two  apostles,  and  adorning 
Kome.  The  succession  to  Leo  IV.  was  contested  be- 
Sept.  tween  Benedict  III.,  who  commanded  the  suf- 

A.D.  866.  frages  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  Anasta- 
sius,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  faction^  seized  tlie 
Lateran,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
awaited  the  confirmation  of  his  violent  usurpation  by 
the  Imperial  Legates,  whose  influence  he  thought  that 
he  had  secured.  But  these  Commissioners,  after  strict 
mvestigation,  decided  in  favor  of  Benedict.  Anastasius 
Sept.  29.  was  expelled  with  disgrace  from  the  Latoran, 
his  rival  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the.  Emperor's 
representatives.  Anastasius,  with  unwonted  mercy,  was 
only  degraded  to  lay  communion. 

The  Pontificate  of  Benedict  III.  is  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  commencement  of  the  long  strife  between  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constantinople.  This 
strife  ended  in  the  permanent  schism  between  the  East- 
em  and  Western  Churches. 

>  Leo  died  a,d.  855,  July  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NICOLAS  L     IGNATIUS  AND  PHOTIUS. 

Nicolas  I,,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  chosen 
rather  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  and  .^ 
his  nobles  than  that  of  the  clergy.^  He  has  ^••^^^ 
been  thought  worthy  to  share  the  appellation  of  th^ 
Great  with  Leo  I.,  with  Gregory  L,  with  Hildebrand, 
and  with  Innocent  III.  At  least  three  great  events 
signalized  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I.,  —  the  strife  of 
Photius  with  Ignatius  for  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Constantinople ;  the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King 
Lothair  from  his  Queen  Theutberga ;  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  great  prelates  on  the  Rhine,  the  successful 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy  even  over  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  the  first  two  of  these  mo- 
mentous questions,  the  contest  about  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  of  Lothair,  King  of  Lorraine,  with 
his  wife  Theutberga,  Nicolas  took  his  stand  on  the  great 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  mor- 
als. These  were  no  questions  of  abstruse  and  subtle 
theology  nor  the  assertion  of  dubious  rights.  In  both 
cas^  the  Pope  was  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the 
oppressed,  the  victims  of  calumny  and  of  cruelty.  The 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  unjustly  deposed,  persecuted, 
exiled,  treated  with  the  worst  inhumanity,  implored  the 

>  Pnuknt.  Treceas.  mpud  Pertz,  i.  143.    Tit  NicoUi  L 
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judgment  of  the  head  of  Western  Christendom,  A 
queen,  not  only  deserted  by  a  weak  and  cruel  husband, 
but  wickedly  and  falsely  criminated  by  a  council  of 
bishops,  obtained  a  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Rome :  her 
innocence  was  vindicated,  her  accusers  pimished,  tlie 
king  himself  compelled  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of 
justice,  made  more  venerable  by  reh'gion.  If  in  both 
cases  tlie  language  of  Nicolas  was  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous, it  was  justified  to  the  ears  of  men  by  the  goodness 
of  his  cause.  The  lofty  supremacy  which  he  asserted 
over  the  see  of  Byzantium  awoke  no  jealousy,  being 
exerted  in  behalf  of  a  blameless  and  injui'ed  prelate.  If 
he  treated  the  royal  dignity  of  France  with  contempt, 
it  had  already  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind ;  if  he  annulled  by  his  own  authority  the  decree  of 
a  national  council,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  Gaul,  that  council  had  already  been  con- 
denmed  by  all  who  had  natural  sympathies  with  justice 
and  with  innocence.  Yet,  though  in  both  cases  Nico- 
las displayed  equal  ability  and  resolution  in  the  cause 
of  right,  the  event  of  the  two  affairs  was  very  different. 
The  dispute  concerning  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople ended  in  the  estrangement,  the  alienation,  the 
final  schism  between  the  East  and  West.  It  was  the 
last  time  that  the  Pope  was  permitted  authoritatively  to 
interfere  ip  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  East'.  The 
excommunication  of  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  Church 
was  the  final  act  of  separation.  In  the  West  Nicolas 
established  a  precedent  for  control  even  over  the  private 
morals  of  princes.  The  vices  of  kings,  especially  those 
of  Fi-ance,  became  the  stronghold  of  papal  influence : 
injured  queens  and  subjects  knew  to  what  quarter  tliey 
might  recm*  for  justice  or  for  revenge.     And  on  thif 
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occasion  the  Pope  brought  not  only  the  impotent  king, 
but  the  powerful  clergy  of  Lorraine,  beneath  his  feet. 
The  great  Bishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Treves  were  re- 
duced to  abject  humiliation. 

The  contention  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
was,  strictly  speaking,  no  religious  controversy,  —  it 
was  the  result  of  political  intrigue  and  personal  animos- 
ity. Ignatius,  who  became  the  Patriarch,  was  of  impe- 
rial descent.  In  the  revolution  which  dethroned  his 
&ther,  Michael  Rhangabe,  he  had  taken  reftige,  under 
the  cowl  of  a  monk,  from  the  jealousy  of  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian. The  monasteries  in  the  islands  of  Platos,  Hy- 
athos,  and  Terebinthus,  were  peopled  by  the  devout 
followers  of  Ignatius.  They  were  the  reiuge  of  all  who 
were  persecuted  for  the  worship  of  images ;  and  to  Ig- 
natius, during  that  reign,  the  monkish  and  anti-Icono- 
clastic  party  looked  up  as  a  protector  and  a  model  of 
the  austerest  virtue.^  From  these  peaceful  solitudes 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  the 
mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  the 
Drunkard,  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
His  devout  zeal  led  him  to  rebuke  the  CsBsar  Bardas 
for  his  incestuous  life.  Bardas  liad  divorced  his  own 
wife,  and  lived  publicly  wi^  his  son's  widow.  Ignatius 
openly  repelled  him  6roai  the  communion.  So  long  as 
the  Empress  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Bardas,  [Mpotected 
the  Patriarch,  the  Caasar  had  no  hope  of  vengeance ; 
his  ambition  as  well  as  his  vindictiveness  urged  him  to 
involve  them  both  in  common  ruin.  He  persuaded  the 
young  Emperor  no  longer  to  endure  the  disgrace  of 
(bmale  rule ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  exercise  of 

*  It  miwt  be  remembered  tb«f  wir  chief  authority  k  Nicetas,  tiie  biogn- 
plMT  of  Ignatiiui,  as  fervent  an  admirer  as  any  adoring  hagiologist. 
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authority,  counseled  him  to  remove  not  only  his  impe* 
nous  mother,  and  even  his  sistei's,  from  the  Coui-t,  but 
to  seclude  them  altogether  from  the  world.  The  Pa- 
triarch was  commanded  to  dedicate  these  imwilling 
votaries  to  a  religious  life.  Ignatius  appealed  to  the 
canons  of  the  Cshurch,  which  allowed  no  one  to  take 
the  vows  but  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  steadily  re- 
sisted the  Imperial  commands,  A  groimdless  chargia 
was  soon  invented  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Nov.  28, 8S7.  a  pretender  to  the  Empire.  Ignatius  was  ban- 
ished to  his  old  retreat  in  the  island  of  Terebinthus.  As 
no  power  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  resign  his 
patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  declared  to  be  deposed,  and 
a  new  Patriarch  appointed  in  his  place. 

Photius  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Of  illustrious 
birth,*  having  discharged  ail  the  great  oflBces  of  the 
State  with  consummate  ability,  and  risen  to  its  very 
highest  dignity,  Photius  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
and  acconq)lished  man  of  his  ^e.  In  grammar,  ora- 
tory, even  in  physical  science,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  except  poetry,  he  stood  alone. 
His  ambition  was  boundless  as  his  industry  and  learn- 
ing; and  his  acceptance  of  the  Patriarchal  See  may 
show  the  transcendent  estimation  in  which  ecclesiastical 
dignity  was  held  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Photius 
Dm.  S6, 817.  was  but  a  layman :  in  sLt  successive  days  he 
passed  through  the  inferior  orders  up  to  the  Patriar- 
chate. 

The  bishops,  it  is  said,  assented  to  the  elevation  of 
Photius  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  treat 
his  deposed  rival  with  respect  and  generosity.    But  so 

>  The  pafcriaroh  Tatmius  was  his  great  ancle;  another  uncle  had  married 
the  Bister  of  the  Empress  Theodora  and  of  Bardaa. 
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lang  as  Ignaliiis  bad  not  consented  to  resign  his  See^ 
the  tenure  of  the  Bishopric  was  insecure.  Ignatius  and 
the  bishops  of  bis  party  suffered  every  kind  of  wanton 
cruelty;  their  sacred  persons  were  not  reverenced; 
some  were  beaten  and  exiled  to  remote  and  inhospita- 
ble parts  of  the  Empire.  One  accused  of  too  great  lib* 
erty  of  speech  bad  his  tongue  cut  out^  The  high-born 
and  blameless  Patriarch  himself  was  sdzed,  carried  away 
from  his  splendid  and  peaceful  monastery,  loaded  with 
diains,  hurried  from  one  desolate  place  to  another,  and 
at  last  confined  in  Mitylene.  Rival  councils  met,  and 
the  two  Patriarchs  were  alternately  excommunicated 
by  the  adverse  spirhnal  &otions. 

Photius  was  Uie  first  to  det^mine  on  an  appeal  to 
Rome.  The  Pope,  he  thought,  would  .hardly  resist  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  with  the  tempting 
promise  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  hated  Iconoclasts. 
The  Emperor  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  entreating  that 
L^ates  might  be  commissioned  to  assist  him  in  his  holy 
work,  and  to  restore  the  decaying  discipline.  On  the 
part  of  Photius  four  bishops  were  sent  to  assm*e  the 
Pope  diat  IgnstiQs,  expressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
had  retired  from  the  Bishopric ;  that  iu  his  retirement 
he  was  treated  with  profound  req>ect ;  that.  Photius  had 
been  lawfully  chosen  to  the  vacant  See.  He  added  the 
most  bumble  asseverations  of  his  own  conscious  unwoiv 
tibiness,  and  the  strong  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  awful  fimction.  ^^  The  clergy,  the 
bishops,  the  emperor,  benignant  to  all,  cruel  to  me 
alone,  without  listening   to   my  entreaties,  untouchel 


>  Fbotlos,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  tlie  C«6ar,  deprecates  in  the  strongest 
tfaeee  barbarities.    Epist.  vi. 
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by  my  tears,  have  compelled  me  to  bear  this  heavy 
burden."! 

Nicolas  was  no  doubt  better  acquainted  than  was  sup- 
posed with  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  East. 
He  answered  with  caution  and  dignity,  that  his  legates 
could  only  judge  on  the  spot  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
very  questionable  ordination  of  Photius.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  legates  and  a  lawful  council  Ignatius  must 
eept.25,8eo.  acknowledge  his  resignation.  In  his  reply  to 
the  Emperor,  Nicolas  seized  the  opportunity  of  reclaim* 
ing  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  Sicily,  and  the  jurisdio- 
tion  over  lUyricum,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  other  parts 
of  Greece,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Archbisho]) 
of  Thessalonica.  Throughout  the  behavior  and  lan- 
guage of  Nicolas  there  is  no  sign  of  admitted  subjection 
to  the  Eastern  Emperor :  even  its  tradition  seems  for- 
gotten. He  writes  as  a  great  independent  religious 
potentate,  as  the  head  of  Christendom,  treating  the 
Emperor  at  first  with  tlie  courtesy  becoming  a  powerftil 
sovereign,  but  not  as  one  to  whom  himself  owed  alle- 
giance. 

The  legates,  with  this  calm  and  guarded  reply,  a^- 
rived  at  Constantinople,  to  the  disappointment  of  Pho- 
tius and  of  the  Emperor.  Photius  was  indignant  that 
lie  was  not  acknowledged  under  hb  title  of  bishop ;  the 
Emperor  received  the  legates,  not  as  ambassadors  {cowl 
a  foreign  power,  but  as  insolent  subjects.  They  were 
imprisoned,  threatened  with  banishment :   they  yielded 

1  Photii,  Epist  i.  ad  NIcol.  Papam.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  a  Vie  de 
Photius,  by  the  Abb^  Jager,  one  of  those  modern  French  works  which  would 
disdain  the  praise  of  candor  and  impartiality.  I  shall  not  accuse  him  of  it. 
But  M.  Jager  has  the  merit  of  Justly  appreciating  the  high  merit  of  Photius, 
for  his  day  mt>{»t  unusually  accomplished  as  a  scholar;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  some  of  his  letters,  a  merit  very  rare  in  Greek  literature. 
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to  these  sterner  or  to  milder  means  of  persuasion,  tc 
direct  bribery.^  Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  council  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  legates.  This 
council  boasted  that  it  was  formed  of  exactly  a.d.  ms. 
the  same  number  of  prelates  as  sate  in  the  venerabltj 
assembly  at  Nicea.  The  Patriarch's  firmness  for  a  time 
stayed  the  proceedings.  He  demanded  who  the  legates 
were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  sate  in  Constantino- 
ple? They  rephed  that  they  were  the  legates  of  Ni- 
colas, the  supreme  pontiff,  sent  to  judge  his  cause.*-^ 
"  First,"  answered  the  intrepid  Patriarch,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  of  a  simple  monk,  "  drive  out  the 
adulterer.  If  ye  cannot,  ye  are  no  judges."  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  in  person.  The  council  pronounced 
his  deposition ;  and  as  it  were,  to  propitiate  the  Pope, 
in  their  second  session  condemned  Iconoclasm.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  Still  all  means  of  persuasion  and 
cruelty  were  used  to  extort  the  resignation  of  Ignatius.* 
At  length,  it  is  said,  while  he  lay  senseless  in  his  prison, 

1  AnasUnus  (in  Vit  Nicolai  I.)  and  Uie  Pope  himself  (Epist  x.  ad  Cle- 
nnn  Conslantin.)  assert  distinctly  ttiat  thej  were  bribed.  The  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  menace  was,  that  not  only  they  should  suffer  exile,  but  be  food 
for  vermin  from  their  own  bodies.  **  Longa  exilia  et  diuturnas  pedlculorum 
comessationes.*'  This  might  seem  beneath  tbe  dignity  of  history,  were  it 
not  in  the  Pope*s  own  letter,  and  so,  it  should  seem,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  legates  themselves.  —  Also,  Phot.  Epist.  vi.  p.  286. 

*The  legates  suppressed  the  parts  of  the  Pope*  s  letter  which  warned  them 
to  decide  nothing,  and  read  only  that  which  related  to  the  Iconoclasts. 

"  If  we  are  to  beUeve  the  monkish  writers,  the  cruelty  of  all  orders,  even 
to  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  shows  a  most  savage  state  of  manners. 
The  ingenious  tortures  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  it  is  said,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Photius,  are  abeolutoly  revolting.  Another  respectable 
•relate,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Crete  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest, 
DOW  become  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  Tmtured  during  an  earthquake  to  re* 
•oostrate  with  the  young  Emperor  against  his  profane  mimicry  of  the 
vriigioiw  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  he  was  beaten  so  as  to  knock  out  two 
•f  his  teeth,  and  fcourged  almost  to  death.  —  Kicet.  Vit  Ignat.  Labbu.  p. 
lilS. 
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liis  imconscioas  hand  was  forced  to  trace  the  sigii  of  a 
cross  on  a  blank  paper,  on  which  Photias  superscribed  a 
confession  of  his  uncanonical  election  to  tlie  Patriarch- 
ate, which  he  had  ruled  as  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  In 
possession  of  this  document,  Photius  allowed  his  rival  a 
short  interval  of  repose.^  He  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  })alace  which  had  belcmged  to  his  mother.  Rumors 
of  new  and  more  horrible  persecutions  meditated  against 
him  mduced  him  to  fly  from  the  capital.^  He  found 
means  to  baffle  his  pursuers ;  till  an  earthquake,  as  in 
the  time  of  his  great  predecessor,  Chrysostom,  shook 
Constantinople  with  guilty  dread,  and  seemed  the  voice 
of  Heaven  rebuking  the  unjust  usage  of  the  Patriarch. 
He  was  pennitted  to  return  to  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sentence  of  his  depositbn  by 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Pope,  with  a  lett^  of  great  length  from  Photius.' 
The  Pope  took  at  once  the  highest  ground.  He  sum* 
moned  a  eoundl  of  the  Roman  Church ;  disclaimed  his 

*  Photias  is  accused  of  forgery,  or  of  conniving  at  the  forgery  of  two  fa- 
vorable letters  from  the  Pope.  The  trick  was  detected  hy  the  Caesar  Bar* 
das.  —  Nicet.  in  Vit. 

*  Among  the  cruelties  and  insults  which  Photius  b  charged  with  heaping 
on  his  rival,  he  is  said  to  have  given  him  up  shamelessly  to  the  mockery  of 
mimes  and  stage-players.  **£t  ad  illudendum  mimb  et  scenicis  invere« 
cund6  proderes."  —  Nicol.  ad  Phot.  EpisU  x.  p.  872. 

*  Part  of  this  letter  is  striking  and  beautiful.  Photius  describes,  with 
BMmmg  sincerity,  the  ei^oyments  of  his  state  as  a  layman,  in  the  society 
of  his  attached  friends  and  the  quiet  study  of  letters,  and  his  profound 
regret  that  he  had  abandoned  those  more  congenial  occupations,  iieveaov 
tlfniviKjj^  Q^Kt  k^eneaou  yaXrivjji  yh>Keiag,  k^eneaov  6e  kqI  <J6^c  (elirep 
rial  Kol  Koofux^  ^yVC  ^<fV)t  Heireaov  r^c  ^iXrfC  ^avxtoc,  t^  %adapa( 
hceivrjC  Koi  rjdiarti^  fierU  tuv  irXifoUv  awovoiac^  t^  aXinnm,  nai  idcSum, 
KtU  dvemn-A^/crov  awanoorpo^^.  The  latter  part  vindicatee  hk  sodden 
DFomotion  (rom  the  rank  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchate,  by  the  unaa^ 
•werable  examples  of  his  predecessors  Nestorius  and  Tarasius,  and  Uuit  <d 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
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weak  and  unauthorized  legates,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  imperial  ambassador  refused  his  consent  to  the  depo- 
sal  of  Ignatius,  to  the  elevation  of  Photius, 

Not  merely  did  he  address  two  lofty  and  condemna- 
tory letters  to  tlie  Emperor  and  to  Photius,  a.d.  882. 
but  a  third,  also,  to  "  the  faitliftd  m  the  East,"  at  tlie 
close  of  which  he  made  known  to  the  tliree  Eastern 
Patriarchs  his  steadfast  resolution  to  maintain  tlie  cause 
of  Ignatius,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  the  usurper 
Photius.  He  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Eai'ly  in  the  next  year  a  monk  named  Theognetus,  a 
messenger  of  Ignatius,  appeared  in  Rome  with  the  full 
account  of  all  the  hard  usage  endured  by  his  a.».868. 
master.  A  more  august  council  was  now  summoned, 
of  which  the  first  act  was  to  degrade  and  excommuni- 
cate Zacharias,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  for  his  weak- 
ness in  consenting  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  The 
Pope  then  pronounced  the  unanimous  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Photius  ;  recounting  his  Decree 
offences,  and  involving  under  the  same  anath-  SSStuii. 
ema  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  had  presumed 
to  consecrate  the  usurper  of  the  Constantinopolitan  See.^ 
All  the  acts  of  Photius,  especially  his  ordinations,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  The  restoration  of  Ignatius 
was  commanded  even  in  more  imperioas  language,  and 
under  more  awful  sanctions.  "  We,  by  the  power 
committed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through  St.  Peter,  restore 
our  brother  Ignatius  to  his  former  station,  to  his  see,  to 

*  NicoUu  neglected  no  means  of  carrying  his  point  He  did  not  disdain 
female  influence.  Besides  letters  to  the  clergy  of  the  East,  and  to  tJie  sen- 
ate of  Constantinople,  he  wrote  to  the  mother  and  to  the  wife  of  the  Em 
^eror  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  to  rpjiH't  the  adulterer  of  the  se« 
tbe  usurper,  the  neophyte  Thotitis.  —  Epist  Nicoi.  I. 
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his  dignity  as  Patriarch,  and  to  all  the  honors  of  his 
office.  Whoever,  after  the  promulgation  of  this  decree, 
shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice, separate  from  liis  communion,  or  dare  to  judge 
him  anew,  without  the  consent  of  the  Apostoh'c  See,  if 
a  clerk,  shall  share  the  eternal  pimishmcnt  of  the  traitor 
Judas ;  if  a  layman  he  has  incurred  the  malediction  of 
Canaan  :  he  is  excommunicate,  and  will  suffer  tlie  same 
fearful  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge." 

Never  had  the  power  of  the  clergy  or  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  been  asserted  so  distinctly,  so  inflexibly.  The 
privileges  of  Rome  were  eternal,  immutable,  anterior  to, 
derived  from  no  synod  or  council,  but  granted  directly 
by  God  himself:  they  might  be  assailed,  but  not  trans- 
ferred ;  torn  off  for  a  time,  but  not  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  An  appeal  was  open  to  Rome  from  all  the  world, 
from  her  authority  lay  no  appeal.' 

The  Emperor  and  Constantinople  paid  no  regard  to 
these  terrible  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  As  long  as  he 
possessed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  Photius  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  see.  An  angry  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope.  In  the  Emperor's  letter  he  seems  (for  his  letter 
is  only  known  by  the  Pope's  reply)  to  have  addressed 
the  Pope  as  a  refractory  and  conturaacioas  subject.  He 
threatens  Rome  itself  with  fire  and  sword.     Nicolas 

'  The  Emperor,  it  appears,  had  demanded  that  his  dlKloyal  subject,  the 
mock  Theognetus,  the  messenger  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  should  be  delivered 
up.  "  Many  thousands,'*  replies  the  Pope,  "corae  to  Rome  every  year,  and 
place  themselves  devoutly  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  the 
power  of  summoning  monks,  and  even  clergy,  from  every  part  of  the 
world:  you,  O  Kmperor,  have  no  such  power;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
monks,  but  humbly  to  entreat  their  prayers."  Never  would  he  surrender 
to  a  worldly  sovereign  a  monk,  who  by  his  profession  declared  his  con- 
tempt for  palaces,  for  all  the  honors,  dignities,  and  gills  which  kings  couM 
bestow. 
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maintains  liis  haughty  indftpendonce,^  treats  these  idle 
menaces  with  contempt.  He  significantly  remijids  the 
Emperor  of  the  fate  of  Sennacherib;  and  tauntingly 
reproaches  him  i^nth  his  dastardly  submission  to  tlie 
Saracens.  '*  We  have  not  invaded  Crete ;  we  May  25, 885 
liave  not  depopulated  Sicily;  we  have  not  subdued  the 
countless  provinces  of  Greece ;  we  have  not  burned  the 
churches  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  yet, 
while  these  pagans  conquer,  waste,  bum  with  impunity, 
we  Catholic  Christians  are  menaced  with  the  vain  terrors 
of  your  arms.  Ye  release  Barabbas,  and  put  Christ  to 
death."  Nicolas  concludes  with  evoking  the  whole 
tnuse  to  Rome,  cites  the  two  conflicting  parties,  Igna- 
tia»4  imd  Photius  at  least  by  his  representative,  as  well 
as  the  other  bishops  personally,  to  submit  not.  is,  866. 
themselves  to  his  tribunal.  On  the  fiuthful  fiilfilment 
of  these  terms,  he  will  condescend  to  allow  the  Emperor 
to  communicate  with  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  with  himself  specially,  and  his  brother  priest, 
I<niatius.  Id  conclusion,  he  ominously  reminds  him  of 
the  fate  of  the  Emperors,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
Nero,  Dioclesian,  Constantius,  Anastasius ;  the  glory  of 
those  who  have  been  its  faithfiil  friends  and  servants. 
In  another  letter — the  strife  was  now  dragging  on  its 
fourth  year  —  Nicolas  enjoins  the  Emperor  to  burn  the 
blasphemous  and  filthy  letter  witli  which  he  has  dared 

'  The  Emperor  (or  was  it  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  scholar  rhotius?) 
luiti  !t|N>ken  of  the  l^atiii  language  a»  a  Itarbarous  Scytliian  jargon.  The 
tiiiipiani  Pope  replies,  that  to  censure  that  language  is  to  censure  its 
uiaker,  God;  that  it  was  one  ot*  Uie  languages  inscribed  on  the  cross;  that 
thi'  fkythians  are  idolaters,  and  only  use  Latin  to  worship  God;  that  some 
of  the  servicea  even  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople  were  in  I^tin.  **  Let 
the  Emperor  cease  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  or  abstain  fVom 
iMuftioi^  the  Roman  language."    It  ia  curioua  to  see  l.Atiii  on  the  defiBO* 
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to  insult  the  Holy  See ;  if  he  refuses,  the  Pope  will  him- 
self summon  an  assembly  of  prelates,  anathematize  all 
who  fevor  or  maintain  these  documents,  and,  to  his 
eternal  disgrace,  cause  the  Emperor's  missive  pubUcly 
to  be  suspended  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
nations  who  reverence  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

At  length  Photius  determined  to  keep  no  terms  witK 
Kiotias.  his  unrelenting  adversary.  The  letters  no 
doubt  of  the  Emperor  asserted,  among  other  blasphe- 
mies, so  called  at  Rome,  the  independence  of  the  By- 
zantine See.  He  must  now  maintain  that  independ- 
ence. All  his  submission,  the  tempting  lure  which  he 
had  offered,  the  total  suppression  of  Iconoclasm,  had 
been  treated  with  scorn :  he  had  found  himself  strangely 
mistaken  in  the  man  whom  he  had  found  in  the  papal 
chair ;  he  might  have  supposed  Nicolas,  like  one  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  only  the  head  of  a  faction  in 
Rome,  the  timid  vassal  of  the  Western  Emperor.  Nico- 
las, as  he  knew,  was  involved  in  the  strife  with  King 
Louis,  on  account  of  the-repudiation  of  his  wife. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  now  the  aggressor.  Bardas,  the 
protector  of  Photiiis,  suspected  or  known  to  aspire  to 
the  Empire,  had  been  cut  to  pieces.^  Michael  ruled 
alone,  or  rather  had  surrendered  the  rule  to  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  soon  tagupplant  him  in  the  Empire.  A 
new  legation  arrived  at  Constantinople:  it  demanded 
Nov.  866.  that  Photius  and  Ignatius  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  judgment.  But  Photius  had  changed  with 
the  times ;  his  skilful  flatteries  had  secured  the  protec- 
tion of  Michael,  or  he  was  too  strong  not  to  be  pro- 
tected.    The  fame,  the  accomplishments,  tlie  acknowl- 

>  A  letter  to  Burdn-s  KkewiM  appears;  it  most,  I  think,  be  of  earUer  data 
Nicolas  caa  hardly  have  beeu  i^aoraut  of  his  fate  mx  inoulhs  belbre. 
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edged  ekqnence;,^  even  die  virtaes  of  Pliotias,  had  now 
obtained  great  infinence  witk  all  orders. 

In  tke  year  867  he  had  nmuncmed  a  eouncil  at  Con- 
stantinople: the  obsequiOQS  .prelates  Iktened  syooda* 
lo  the  arraignment,  and  joined  in  the  counter  nopito. 
QXixmuaiiuicaticw,  of  Pope  Kicdaa.  Phodus  drew  np 
eight  articles  inculpating  in  one  the  faith,  in  the  rest  the 
departure  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  ancient  and  canoni- 
cal diadpline,^  Among  the  dreadM  acta  of  here^  and 
fidusm  whidi  were  to  divide  forever  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  West  were :  —  I.  The  observance  of  Sat- 
nrdaj  as  a  hat,  II.  The  permiBsion  to  eat  milk  or 
cheese  during  Lent.  IV .  The  restriction  of  the  ofarifim 
to  the  Bish(^  VI.  The  promotion  of  deacons  at  once 
to  the  E^iscc^al  dignity.  VII.  The  coaasecratian  of  a 
lamb,  aceofdii^  to  tike  hated  Jewish  usage.  VIII.  The 
shaving  of  their  beards  by  the  clergy.  The  fifth  only 
of  the  articles  objected  by  Photius,  the  procession  of  the 
B.ciy  Ghost  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  error 
so  awibl  as  to  deserve  a  dKiusand  anatdiemas.  The 
third,  ooademning  the  adbrced  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy, 
was  alone  of  high  moral  or  religious  importance.  ^  From 
tUs  usage  we  see,  in  the  West,"  si^s  Photius,  ^*  so  many 
diildrea  who  know  not  tiheir  fethers."  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  pretexts  for  division.  The  cause 
lay  de^>er,  in  the  total  denial  of  the  papal  supremacy 
by  the  Greeks;  their  imequivocal  assertion  that  with 
the  empire  that  supremacy  had  passed  to  Constanti- 
nople.^ 

*  The  yomkgf  it  is  saM,  crowded  in  rapture  to  the  schools^  where  he  still 
itilt  will  hie  »ttf>cthF»  leoturee. 

*  llMee  werenoetljrtfaepoiiitvofdtfereBoewyehinhiskttertoNioolu 
b*  hatf  treatad  as  of  BO  kaportanee. 

*  **  Com  etiam  gioricatur  ot  perhibeant  quaa«lo  de  Bomaiift  tube  Impeim- 
TOC  m^  8 
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The  decree  of  the  council  boasted  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  (obtained,  it  was  said,  in  an  hour  of  drunk- 
enness) ;  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  averred  (most  im- 
probably) to  have  been  forged ;  of  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs;  of  the  senate  and  the  great  officers;  of 
abbots  and  Bishops  to  the  niunber  of  nearly  one  thou* 


But  the  Episcopal  messenger  who  was  to  bear  to 
Rome  this  defiance  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
and  the  countei^xcommunication  of  the  Pope,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way  on  his  journey  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  orders  of  the  new  Emperor.  A  revo- 
lution in  the  palace  was  a  revolution  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople.  The  Drunkard  was  an  ill-omened 
name  for  the  patron  of  a  Bishop  —  and  the  drunken- 
ness of  Michael  aggravated  rather  than  excused  his  pro- 
&ne  diversions.  It  was  said  to  be  his  common  amuse- 
ment to  mimic  with  low  and  dissolute  companions  the 
holiest  rites  of  the  Church.  This  unworthy  monarch 
Sept. 24, 867.  was  hurlod  from  his  throne;  another  Em- 
peror ruled  in  the  East.  The  first  act  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian  was  to  depose  Photius.  Photius  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  communion  to  the  murderer  Basil. 
From  this  time  a  succession  of  changes  agitated  the 
Empire :  Photius  rose  or  fell  at  each  successive  change.^ 

A  hostile  council  was  assembled;  among  these  were 

tores  Constantinopolin  sunt  tnnslati,  hinc  et  primatum  Romans  sedis  ad 
Constantinopolitanam  ecclesiam  transmigrasse,  et  cum  dignitatibus  regiis 

}tiam  ecclesis  Romans  privUegia."  —  Epist.  Ixx.  Nicol.  I.  ad  Hincmar.  p. 
472.  « 

1  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Nicetas  of  two  books  said  to  hav* 

Men  found  in  the  possession  of  Photius;  one,  illustrated  with  caricaturoii 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Ignatius;  one  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Gonstaa- 
tinople.  They  were  produced  and  trampled  under  foot  at  Rome.  One,  it 
(s  lai^,  waa  translated  into  Latin. 
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ecclesiastics,  iq>pearing  as  representatives  of  ooondior 
the  three  Patriarchates  now  under  the  Mo-no^. 
hammedan  sway,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem.^ 
The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Hadrian,  who  had  already 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  condemned 
Photins,  and  approved  the  restoration  of  Ig-  „„^  ^^^^ 
natins,  were  present.  No  one  was  permitted  ^*-  ^'^• 
to  take  his  seat  till  he  had  signed  a  formulary  anathe- 
matizing all  heretics,  Iconoclasts,  and  Photius,  and  also 
condemnatory  of  the  late  council.  Those  who  had 
communicated  with  the  usurper  were  received  only 
after  having  done  penance.  Some  contumacious  prel- 
ates, who  refused  to  prejudge  the  cause  which  they 
were  assembled  to  consider,  were  ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  council.^  All  the  ordinations  of  Photius  were 
declared  void.  The  crimes,  the  calumnies  of  Photius, 
who  was  dragged  before  the  council  by  the  Emperor^s 
guard,  were  rehearsed  before  his  face.  He  stood  mute : 
his  degradation  was  at  once  determined ;  and  so  fierce 
was  the  resentment,  that,  not  content  with  dipping  their 
pens  in  the  ink  with  which  they  were  to  sign  his  con- 
demnation, they  wrote  it  in  the  Sacramental  wine,  as 
it  is  plainly  said,  in  the  blood  of  Christ.*  The  biogra- 
pher of  Ignatius  bitterly  deplores  the  lenity  of  the  conn- 
cfl ;  he  does  not  explain  what  measures  he  wished  th^n 
to  ad<^t,  but  to  their  mistimed  tenderness  he  ascribes 
aQ  Uie  evils  of  the  second  elevation  of  Photius.     He 

*  The  represeotatives  of  these  sees  at  the  Council  of  Photius  are  of  course 
■nposton ;  those  at  the  present  real  and  authentic  representatives.  This  is 
received  as  the  eighth  Greneral  Council  bj  the  I^tin  Church. 

*  Yet  Photius  found  some  defenders;  Euthunios,  Bishop  ot  Ctesarea,  Za- 
charias  of  Chalcedon. 

'  6^Xu  rd  ^pubudeaiaTov,  uq  mH  eldoTuv  waiKoa  6taSe3<uouf4£vuVy  mU  h 
tdrr^  rob  'Zun^pog  r^  alfum  ^untravng  rdv  koXouov  _  Nicet.  Vit.  Ifcnat. 
^1231. 
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interprets  a  terrible  earthquaket  ^lu^  threw  down 
many  churches,  and  a  ftirioiia  tempeafc,  as  the  remon* 
Btvanees  of  Heav^i  against  thia  weak  leniaicj»  Other 
signs,  on  the  same  anthority,  glorified  the  restoration 
of  Ignatius.  By  a  new  kind  of  TranMihetantaation,  the 
consecrated  bread  glowed  like  a  live  coal  fir<»m  heaveoi 
and  the  cross  over  the  altar  was  agitated  by  a  gentle 
Hiotxnk. 

PhcrtuiSt  m  his  exile,  heard  <^  this  appalling  earth- 
quake. He  rejoiced  that  he  was  leUeredfirom  behold-^ 
mg  the  aufiferinga  of  hie  people ;  he  la  strongly  tempted 
even  to  surest  that  it  is  a.  pirotest  o£  Heav^i  against 
the  injmstioe  done  to  him  by  the  conmcil.  That  council, 
in  his  epistke,  he  treats  as  a  vicdent,  unjust,  lawless 
aynod  ;  a  synod  of  furiona  bacchanals,  avewedly  met 
oot  to  judge,  but  to  ratify  his  predetermined  condemna- 
A.D.  887-S77.  tion.  For  ten  years  Ignatius  ruled  in  peace,^ 
On  his  death  there  was  a  strange  reaction  in  &vor  oi  his 
proscribed,  banished,  pecsecuted  rival.  Photius,  it  ia 
said^  from  his  monastie  retreat^  administered  such  skil-* 
Ail  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  that  by  Baail's  command 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  See  of  Con^antinople.  So 
write  his  enemies.  It  is  noore  likely  that  his  transcen- 
dent learning  and  accomjJishments,^  a  strong  feeling  that 
his  crimes  had  he&n  exaggerated  by  his  implacable  ad- 
versaries, some  lurking  jealousy  that  Constantin(^>le  had 
too  completely  subjected  herself  to  Rome,  may  have 
led  to  his  second  rise.  A  new  council,  at  which  were 
▲  D.  879.        present  two  Papal  legates,  ratified  the  elevar 

^  Even  Ignatins  had  mainUmed  against  Borne  his  right  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bulgarians.  He  waA  in  his  turn  threatened  with  canonical  cen- 
■ares.  —  Hadrian,  Epist.  ad  Imperat.,  LabW 

>  Among  th«  most  bitter  and  pathetic  Ismimtations  of  Photiua  Id  hisexilft 
it  the  beini;  deprived  of  his  books. 
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lion  of  Photius.  The  Pope  himself,  John  VIIL  (Ki- 
coks  tend  his  snccesscM*,  Hadrian  tl.,  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene),  acquiesced  in  the  deci^on. 
-  The  Pope  acknowledged  the  usurper,  the  monster 
of  wickedness,  the  pei^ecutor,  the  heretic,  him  who 
had  dai^  to  assert  the  oo-«qua!ity,  the  supremacy 
of  Constantinople  to  Iknue,  as  die  legitimate  Patri* 
areh.* 

Photius  fell  again  at  the  death  of  his  new  paAron. 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  son  of  Basil,  once  more  igno- 
.miniously  expelled  him  from  his  throne.  Yet,  though 
accused  of  treason,  Photius  was  acquitted,  and  with* 
drew  into  honored  retirement.  He  did  not  live  to  witness 
or  profit  by  another  revolution.  Though  the  schism 
cf  thirty  years,  prc^rly  speaking,  expired  in  a.i>.  8w. 
his  person,  and  again  a  kind  of  aj^proximation  to  Rome 
took  place,  yet  the  links  were  broken  which  united  the 
two  churches.  The  articles  of  diflfepenoe,  from  which 
neither  would  depart,  had  been  defined  and  hardened 
into  rigid  dogmas.  During  the  dark  t»nes  of  the  Pa* 
pacy  which  fiJlowed  the  disruption,  even  the  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  precarious.  The  Popes  of  the 
next  century  were  too  busy  in  defending  their  territo- 
ries or  their  Hves  to  regard  the  affairs  of  the  East.  The 
darkness  which  gathered  round  both  churches  shrouded 
them  from  each  other's  sight. 

Nicolas  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  triumph  even  in 

1  Photius  is  accused  of  interpolating  letters  of  Pope  Leo,  certainly  mucb 
amplified  in  the  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  copies,  as  they  now  ex- 
Ht,  Mid  than  at  Suapfciofis  passages,  highly  adnlatmy  of  Photioa,  and  ene 
Mppresskm  (Epist  97).  There  are  others  so  much  stronger  in  the  Greeic 
But  we  cannot  attribute  Aem  to  so  adroit  a  writer  as  PhoUas.  Bafonius 
ioppoeea  this  femimne  weakness  of  John  VIII.  to  liave  giren  rise  to  the 
hUe  of  Jhopts  Joacn  1  Was  an  act  of  peace  and  condilatlon  the  monstroua 
tad  painAil  travail  which  revealed  her  sex? 
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the  first  fall  of  Photios.  In  the  West  his  success  was 
more  complete ;  he  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  conscious 
power  exercised  in  a  righteous  cause.  Not  merely  did 
he  b^old  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors  prostrate  ri 
his  feet,  obliged  to  abandon  to  papal  censure  and  t9 
degradation  even  his  high  ecclesiastical  partisans,  but  in 
succession  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  West,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  and  even  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Bbeims, 
who  seemed  to  rule  despoticaUy  over  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  France,  were  forced  to  bow  before  his  vig- 
orous supremacy. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  is  accused  of  immod- 
john^Aid^  erate  ambition  and  avarice,  of  determined 
BaTenna.  hostility,  and  a  deep,  deliberate  design  of 
emancipating  his  see  ^rom  the  domination  of  Rome. 
He  had  taken  possession  of  certain  estates  claimed  by 
the  Roman  see,  deposed,  excommunicated,  imprisoned 
of  his  own  authority  all  who  made  resistance,  usurped 
in  favor  of  St.  Apollinaris,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ravenna, 
A.9. 861.  the  privileges  of  St.  Peter ;  treated  the  citar 
tions  of  the  Pope  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  or  bo- 
fore  a  synod  at  Rome,  to  answer  for  certain  heretical 
opinions  charged  against  him,  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
though  exconmiunicated  by  that  synod,  he  persisted  in 
the  same  disdainful  contumacy.^  He  aspired,  no  doubt, 
to  set  up  the  jurisdiction  of  Ravenna,  which  he  ex- 
tended beyond  its  usual  limits,  as  independent,  if  not 
superior  to  Rome.  Unless  as  having  been  the  imperial 
residence,  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  imder- 
stand  on  what  groxmds  the  archbishop  rested  his  haughty 

^  "  IGbsos  illios  spemebat,  et  gloriam  beati  Petri  Apoetoli,  qnantiim  in  ii 
•rat,  evacuabat.**  — Anastas.  Vit  Niool.  I. 
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pretensions.     Ecclesiastical  must,  according  to  his  the- 
ory, have  humbly  followed  the  civil  supremacy. 

But  John  was  a  man  of  harsh  and  impopular  charac- 
ter. At  first,  indeed,  he  was  successfiil  in  his  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  Lothair  for  his  interposition.  Accom- 
panied by  two  imperial  oflScers  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
But  Nicolas  mildly  rebuked  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperoi  for  presuming  to  enter  into  such  relations 
with  an  excommunicated  person ;  they  abandoned  his 
defence.  The  archbishop,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  retired  firom  Rome.  But  his 
own  city  did  not  espouse  his  cause.*  At  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  the  Pope  visited  Ravenna ; 
he  was  received  with  the  wannest  welcome  by  the  no- 
bles, and  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  John 
fled  to  Pavior  again  to  implore  the  succor  of  the  Em- 
peror. As  he  passed  along  the  streets  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  the  cidz^is  shrank  firom  the  followers  of  the 
excommunicated  prelate  as  firom  infected  persons.  From 
the  Emperor  himself  he  received  this  contemptuous 
message,  — "  Let  him  go  and  humble  himself  before 
that  great  Pope  to  whom  we  and  the  whole  Church 
submit  in  obedience."  The  proud  prelate  had  no  al- 
ternative but  with  tears  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
adversary :  and  Nicolas,  having  completed  his  humilia- 
tion by  enforcing  a  public  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the 
most  fiill  and  loyal  obedience,  on  the  most  sacred  rel 
iques,  on  the  cross  and  sandals  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
four  Oospels,  condescended  to  receive  him  not.  1,8®, 
into  communion.  The  terms  of  his  reconciliation  wer^ 
mch  as  to  ensure  the  complete  submission  of  the  See  of 

*  AgnelK,  Tit  Pontiflc  Ravenn.  apud  Mnratori.  John  was  aoonaed  of 
Cjrfumjover  his  sufihigaQ  hishops.  They  were  not  allowed  **  hmma  Apo«* 
toloruni  adire.'* 
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Ravoima.  The  arckbiriKyp  was  to  present  himseli)  un- 
less prevented  bj  illness  or  unavoidable  a^cessitj,  once 
a  year  at  Rome ;  to  consecrate  no  bishop  but  after  his 
election  by  the  Duke,  the  clergy,  wnd.  the  people,  and 
on  the  sanction,  by  letter,  of  the  apostolic  see;  to  allow 
all  his  bi^ops  free  access  ior  iqppeal  to  Rome ;  to  sur- 
render all  contested  property  to  which  he  could  not 
estabU^  his  ^aim  ki  the  courts  of  law.  So  ended  this 
opposition  to  tiie  papcd  sopiremacy  in  Italy .^ 
y  If  power  imd  wealth  could  ha^e  secured  independ- 
TmoHjpine  ^^^9  ^^  extracmlinary  rise  of  the  sac^xlotal 
"*~**y-  order  throughout  the  Transalpine  Carlovingian 
Emj^re^  more  especially  of  the  great  metitqpolitan  pret> 
ates  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  decline 
of  that  dynasty,  might  have  been  formidable  to  the 
Roman  supremacy,  if  asserted  by  a  timid  or  a  feeble 
Pontiff.  It  was  not  the  P(^  alone,  but  all  the  clei*gy, 
who  were  a  permanent  undying  corporation,  as  com- 
pared with  liie  temporal  nobility.  Xtie  hierarchy  had 
risen,  and  were  still  rising,  in  proportkm  to  the  decay, 

*  *^  Ui  Bollas  amodo  et  deinceps  Archiepiscopas  Ravennae  ad  vestra  Epis- 
copia  sine  volantate  veetrft  aocedere  temptet  vel  aliquam  pecan iam  a  vobia 
exfigere  .  »  .  vel  ret  eodletis  Teitrs,  ant  monaateria  veetra,  iive  prisAia, 
per  qaodvis  Ingeniam  diripere  audeat**  Tlie  metropolitan  power  of  Ra* 
venna  was  annulled.  The  estatee  of  Ravenna  in  Sicily  seem  to  have  been 
seized  and  appropriated  by  Rome. — Agnelli,  p.  109.  Tet  the  ambition  of 
the  Archbiflhops  of  Rarenna  was  not  extingnisbed  by  this  disoomliture 
and  spoliation.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Fontanet  appeared  George,  Arch 
bif>bop  of  Ravenna,  with  800  horses  loaded  with  treasures  taken,  to  the 
faidigiMitlon  of  the  oksgy,  fram  the  cfaanbes.  George  had  been  eonsacvated 
at  Rome,  but  aspired  to  assert  the  independence  of  Ravenna.  This  wealth 
was  to  purchase  the  Emperor  Lothair's  fiivor  at  this  critical  juncture.  But 
he  chose  the  wrong  side.  He  was  taken,  robbed  of  hfs  ti^asares,  stripped 
of  all  to  a  sorry  nag,  oa  which  he  was  led  before  the  oonqueror,  Charles  the 
Bald.  By  Charles  he  was  bitterly  reproached  for  deserting  his  flock  and 
appearing  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  meiciAU 
iaieiTeDtioB  of  tha  Empress  Judith,  and  resumed  his  see.— Agnelli,  ^ 
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and  partly  out  of  the  niiAs  of  tfce  great  temporal  ferada- 
tories.  That  militarj  aristocracy  was  exhausting  itself 
'With  unexampled  rapidity ;  it  disdained  to  recruit  itself 
firom  the  lower  orders ;  and  every  femily  which  became 
extinct  weakened  the  power  of  the  tranporal  nobles. 
The  civil  wars,  the  wars  against  the  Normans,  not  now 
confined  to  the  coasts,  but  ravaging  the  inland  provinces 
(they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg,  Cologne) ; 
the  libeitinism  of  maimers,  which  crowded  the  halls 
of  the  nobles  wiA  spurious  descendants,  often  without 
perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent;  iievotion,  which 
threw  many  who  might  have  kept  xip  the  nobles*  fiuni- 
Bes  into  the  Church  or  the  cloister ;  the  aKenation  of  their 
estates,  through  piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses ;  — 
all  these  causes  conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and 
the  power  of  the  nobiKty. 

But  the  perpetual  Church  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
quire, and  forbidden  to  alienate,  and  was  pro-  j^,  p^,-^ 
tected,  even  in  these  wfld  times,  at  least  in  '^*^* 
comparative  security,  by  awftd  maledictions  against  be- 
lievers, by  suradest  which  seemed  constantly  at  theli* 
command,  against  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  Its 
immortal  order  rested  on  no  precarious  or  hereditary 
descent.  The  cathedral  or  the  monastery  might  be 
burned,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Norman  in- 
roads, the  clergy  and  the  monks  massacred.  A  new 
generaticm  arose  immediately  among  the  ruins,  resumed 
their  wasted  estates,  and  repaired  their  shattered  bmld- 
ings.  The  metropolitan  or  the  bishop  had  always  an 
heir  at  hand :  the  transmission  of  his  sacred  property, 
though  sometimes  diverted  from  its  proper  use  by  hie 
rarchical  prodigally  or  by  Episcopal  nepotism,  d^ 
9oeiMbd  on  the  whole  in  ^e  right  line.     Ail  these  losMs 
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were  more  than  recompensed  by  unchecked  and  un* 
scrupulous  acquisitions.  The  Church  at  times  was 
plundered:  all  possessions  were  precarious  during  the 
long  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious ;  the  persons  of  the  priesthood  were  not  secure. 
But  still  it  renewed  its  strength,  recovered  its  dilapi- 
dated resources ;  found  some  latent  power  which  brought 
it  back  to  its  commanding  superiority.  It  ever  retrieved 
its  losses,  revenged  itself  for  its  humiliations,  and  still 
grew  on  under  every,  it  might  seem,  fatal  change  ill 
the  political  atmosphere. 

France  and  part  of  Germany,  but  especially  France, 
had  become  a  kind  of  feudal  theocracy.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  almost  superseded  the  Diets  of  the  nation.^ 
Bishops  and  abbots,  themselves  nobly  bom,  outnum- 
bered the  temporal  nobles.  The  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  surrounded  by  a  tonsured,  not  an  armed 
aristocracy;  tlie  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  was 
levied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Even  the  royal 
family,  ambitious  of  real  power,  were  constantly  intrud- 
ing themselves  into  the  more  wealthy  bishoprics  or  abba- 
cies. 

The  superiority  of  the  clergy  even  over  the  Crown 
pow«r.  was  openly  and  distinctly  asserted.  Kings 
were  not  exempt  from  that  general  obedience  enjoined 
by  the  Apostle.^    The  clergy  ruled  the  laity  through 

1  Kithard  says,  on  occasion  of  the  alliance  of  Charles  and  Louis  against 
Lothair,  **  Primom  quidem  visom  est,  at  lem  ad  Episcopos  saoerdotesqiie 
quorum  aderat  pars  maximal  conferret,  ut  illoram  consultu,  vthU  mtmme 
tUvino,  barum  rerum  exordium  atqne  auctoritas  proderetur.** — L  ir.  c  i 
These  were  purely  secnUr  matters,  and  this  is  the  usual  language.  Com- 
parec  iv. 

*  Hincmar  (De  Dirortio  HI.  et  Theut),  who  not  only  asserted  but  exer- 
cised also  this  power,  quotes,  as  a  sentence  of  Pope  Gelasius,  that  the  poa 
UAcal  is  higher  than  the  royal  power,  because  the  clergy  hare  tA  render  an 
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their  vices,  but  chiefly  vices  of  one  kind.  They  were 
the  appointed,  the  heaven-delegated  guardians  of  con- 
aubial  morals ;  to  them  belonged  all  matrimonial  causes ; 
no  one,  not  the  highest  in  the  realm,  was  exempt  from 
their  interference.  And  if  their  judgments  had  always 
been  superior  to  unworthy  influences,  and  if,  in  these 
lawless  times,  they  had  equally  opposed,  as  some  no 
doubt  did,  oppression,  inhumanity,  injustice,  their  rule 
might  have  mitigated  hr  more  the  ferocious  manners, 
and  assisted  in  blending  together  the  hostile  orders  and 
races.  But  instead  of  Christianizing  the  world,  them- 
selves had  become  secularized.  They  were  stem  bar- 
ons or  haughty  dukes,  rather  than  peaceftil  prelates  and 
humble  teachers  of  the  gospel.  It  might,  indeed,  seem 
that,  at  this  time,  the  only  important  public  afi^rs  were 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sovereign.  That  license 
which  Charlemagne  indulged  without  check  or  remon- 
strance, was  denied  to  his  feebler  descendants.  Coun- 
cil after  council  met  on  questions  of  adultery,  divorce, 
and  incest.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  natrfnionjij 
Bald,  had  married  successively  Ethelwolf,  ~"^- 
King  of  England ;  Ethelbald,  her  step-son  (a  connec- 
tion which  shocked  all  feeling) ;  and  Baldwin,  Count 
at  Flanders,  who  had  carried  her  off  and  married  her 
with  her  own  consent.^  Here  prudence  somewhat 
checked  the  moral  zeal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  in- 
tercedes in  favor  of  Baldwin,  lest  he  should  revolt  to 
the  Pagan  Normans.  Another  council,  that  of  Toul, 
was  called  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  Count  of 

•ccomit  ereo  of  kings  to  God.    He  cites  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Pions 
•s  ■■  act  of  ^nseopal  author!^.    ^  NostrA  state  Hludoviciun  Aagustam 
t  regno  dejectnm,  po$l  satiffaciionemy  episcopalis  uoanimitas,  saniore  con- 
:ffio,  com  popnli  consensu,  et  ecclesia)  et  regno  resUtuit*'  —  p.  473. 
1  KiooL  Pap.  Spist  Caiolo  Calvo.    862,  Nov.  28. 
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Auvergne,  with  tlie  daughter  of  RaimoTid,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  because  a  ration  of  his  wife's  had  been  hisi 
mistress.  The  Pope  Iiimself  took  cognizance,  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  of  the  divorce  of  Ingeltruda  from  her  hus- 
band, Count  Boso,  bj  whom  she  had  been  abandoned. 

The  matrimonial  cause,  however,  which  for  many 
years  distracted  part  of  France,  on  which  council  after 
ix>uncil  met,  and  on  which  the  great  prelates  of  Lor- 
raine came  into  direct  collision  with  ihe  Pope,  and  were 
reduced  to  complete  and  unpitied  humiliation  under  his 
authority,  was  that  of  King  Lothair  and  his  Queen, 
Theutberga. 

This  nobility,  at  once  of  race  and  order,  which  wa6 
King  T/)thtir  the  Strength  of  the  Carlovingian  hierarchy,  of 
berga.  uobility  by  birth,  and  of  power  by  ecdesiasti 

cal  dignity,  was  that  which  was  most  likely  to  grow  up 
into  natural  independence,  to  resist  all  foreign  suprem- 
acy, and,  unless  met  with  an  intrepid  and  firm  asser- 
tion of  delegated  divine  authority,  to  shake  off  all 
subor<£nation.  In  the  struggle  with  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Frank  clergy  espoused  a  bad  cause,  one  in  which  the 
moral,  as  well  as  religious  sympathies  of  mankind  were 
against  them.  When,  in  tiie  character  of  guardians  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  they  countenanced  gross  im- 
morality, the  abrogation  of  their  unjust  decrees  by  the 
Pope  carried  with  it  the  general  sentiment.  The  whole 
alBsdr  is  a  monstrous  tissue  of  indecency,  cruelty,  and 
injustice.  To  know  the  times  must  be  known  this  trial, 
which  so  long  occupied  the  clergy  of  the  West. 

Lothair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  had  married  Theutberga,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Boso,  the  powerful  Count  of  Burgundy.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  had  dismissed  her,  from  disinclina- 
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tkm  or  a  foraiear  attachmentyfirom  his  court.  The  pop 
ular  feeling  had  compelled  him  to  restore  her  i.»,  8aoi 
to  her  conjugal  honors ;  but  he  would  not  bear  the  yoke. 
Pabfielj  before  the  offieers  and  great  vassab  of  his  cour^ 
he  accused  her  of  Incest  with  her  brother,  Hobort,  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Maurice.^  This  revolting  charge  was  mad« 
mor^  hMUhaooie  bj  minote  circumstances,  contradictory 
and  imposaiUei.^  Yet  on  this  charge  the  obseqnioua 
nobiBty,  wi£k  the  consult  of  the  t^rgj^  put  the  un- 
hai^y  queen  upon  hw  trial*  She  demanded  the  ordeal 
of  hot  water ; '  her  champion  passed  through  unhurt ; 
and  who  should  presume  now  to  doubt  her  innocence  ? 
She  waa  restored  at  least  to  her  rank  and  to  outward 
respect,  bat  treated  with  such  petty  and  harassing  cru- 
elty, that  at  length  the  weary  woman  made  a  public 
confeseioa  of  her  impossible  crime.  A  synod  of  the 
fiefgy  was  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was  attended 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves ;  the  Bish* 
ops  of  Meta,  Toagres,  Y^un,  Mehin,  and  Autun. 
Their  first  decree  not  only  released,  but  inter-  DiTorco. 
dEcted  Lothair  from  aD  connection  with  his  adulterous 


>  Gvnpan  tfarooghont,  if  ttfeMght  it,  thd  twatiM  of  HincniAr,  D»  Divor- 
as  HfedMrii  ot  Tkmtbvtgm.  Ths  qaestiws  tabmitled  to  the  archbishop 
■•  obI^  luniit^  ht  their  odnalfVBBte  by  their  abiordky.  Hincmar  dis- 
OMMt  thno  with  miiuitB  obewHj^,  pcoteiting  that  he  and  his  feUow  blsh- 
«ps  an  eotiralf  ignotani  af  snoh  BMtteia,  and  only  aoqvired  their  luiowl* 
edgQ  bQTreadiB^^ 

s  Not  froM  the  high  character  of  the  Abbot,  whose  diseiplfaie  at  St.  Maa- 
■ee  was  of  the  loosest;  he  Hved  himself  with  dancing  girh.  His  brotber- 
»4a«  made  him  a  doke.— Epkt  Benedict  III.,  S67.  He  seems  to  hare 
Mved  as  a  htjrouui. 

*  In  Hincmar  there  is  a  curious  discassion  on  the  ordeal.  The  archbishop 
draws  a  strange  asyslieal  analogy  with  the  Dekige,  in  which  the  wicked 
»ere  destroyed  by  wator,  the  just  saved :  tlie  fire  in  which  Sodom  was  de- 
str^red.  Lot  oacaped.  Tha  oideal  was  held  to  bea  kind  of  baptism.  The 
r  Asthbiahap,  Agobaid  of  Lyons,  wrote  agaiast  tbs  ordeal,  as  against 
I  other  superstitions  of  his  time. 
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wife ;  the  second  enforced  a  pnbUc  penance  on  the  un- 
happy Theutberga. 

But  separation  alone  was  not  the  object  of  Lothair« 
He  had  Uved  in  open  concubinage  with  Waldrada,  it 
has  been  said,  without  sufficient  proof,  the  sister  of  Gun- 
ther.  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  of  Theotgand, 
Archbishop  of  Treves.^  A  third  council  assembled  at 
AD. 862.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  council,  too,  ap- 
peared the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  Adven- 
tius  of  Metz,  Franko  of  Tongres,  Atto  of  Verdun,  Ar- 
nnlf  of  Toul,  the  Bishops  of-  Utrecht  and  Strasburg. 
The  king  pleaded  preengagement  to  Waldrada,  and 
declared  that  he  only  married  the  daughter  of  Boso  be- 
cause her  &ther's  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  canon  laws 
against  incest  were  read,  the  confession  of  Theutberga 
recited,^  the  marriage  declared  void,  and  Waldrada 
proclaimed  the  lawAil  queen.  She  appeared  in  pubhc' 
in  all  the  array  and  splendor  of  the  khag's  wife.® 

*  Sismondi  quotes  as  authoritj  fbr  this  relatkmship  the  Annales  Metensee, 
*  according  to  which,**  he  says,  "  Gimther  and  Theotgand  were  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  Waldrada,  and  the 
assistanoe  they  gave  her.**  In  the  Ann.  Met  Ounther  b  bribed  to  the 
king's  party  by  a  promise  to  marry  his  nieee  (neptis),  and  this  nieoe  oannot 
be  Waldradiu  —  **  Quntharii  Episcopi  neptis  ad  regem  aooersitur,  ae  sewulj 
ut  aiont,  ab  eo  stupratur,  atque  cum  cachinno  omnium  et  omnium  derisione 
ad  avunculum  remittitur.**  This  insult,  moreover,  to  Ounther  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  his  faithful  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Lothair  and  Wal- 
drada, and  makes  the  affair  more  inexplicable. — Ann.  Met  apud  Bouquet, 
p.  19L  The  Annales  Bertiniani  say  that  the  king  was  bound  to  Waldradm 
by  vritchcraft,  as  it  was  said  **  finventibus  iUi  avunculo  suo  Luitprando  et 
Vultaria,  qui  ob  hoc  maxim^  illi  erant  fiuniliare?."  Liutprand  here  seems 
to  have  been  her  uucle. — Apud  Bouquet,  p.  79. 

*  A  new  contradiction  was  now  inserted  into  the  confession  of  Theutberga, 
that  she  was  not  **  idonea  conjux.** 

*  According  to  one  letter  of  Pope  Nicolas,  she  was  actually  married  **  pub- 
lico festoque  nuptiarum  ritu  celebrato,  Waldradam  aibi  jure 
iodivit**  —  Nicol  Pap.  Epist,  Bouquet,  p.  434. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Pope  interposed  to 
protect  the  injured  and  blameless  wife  of  Lo-  p  ^^^ 
thair.  Thentberga  herself,  worn  out  with*"**"*^- 
persecution,  had  renewed  her  confession,  and  only  en- 
treated permission  to  retire  into  a  convent  to  bewail  ber 
sins.  The  first  negotiations  of  the  Pope  were  strangely 
baffled.  His  legates,  one  of  them  the  same  Radoaldus, 
Bishop  of  Porto,  who  had  shown  so  much  weakness  or 
venality  at  Constantinople,  was  bribed  by  Lothair  and 
the  Lotharingian  bishops.  A  third  c<»mcil  at  Metz,  at 
which  the  Pope's  l^^tes  were  present,  ratified  not.  a  j>.  bu 
all  the  decrees  of  the  former  ^jrnods.  The  legates,  if 
they  did  not  assent,  made  no  opposition.  With  this 
decree  the  two  Archbishcqw,  Gunther  and  Theotgand, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  person,  as  the  king's 
ambassadors,  to  Rome.  They  rushed  blindly  ArehbfaboiM 
into  the  net ;  the  net  closed  around  them,  uid  Tn!w 
Nicolas  summoned  a  synod,  and  fixHU  that  oot.  ses.' 
synod  issued  a  lofty  edict,  addressed  to  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  Wanilo  of  Rouen.  The  Pope  condemned, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  King  Lothair  —  if 
king  he  might  be  called  —  and  Gunther  and  Theot- 
gand, as  the  abators  and  accompUces  in  his  guilt.  He 
annulled  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Metz,  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  called  no  synod,  but  a  brothel  of  adul- 
terers. He  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gimther  and 
Theotgand,  and  all  the  bishops  their  partisans. 

The  pride  of  the  high-bom  prelate,  Gunther,  broke 
out  mto  fiiry  at  this  unexpected  aflfront.  He  hastened 
to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  the  Elder,  brother 
rf  King  Lothair,  to  whom,  on  the  severance  of  the  em- 
pire of  Lothair  L,  had  fallen  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  Lnperial  title.     The  Emperor  at  once  espoused 
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the  cause  of  the  Gaman  prebte,  shared  ia  his  resent- 
mentf  and  marched  with  his  army  upon  Rome. 

The  Pope  attempted  no  resistaoee;  he  summoned 
TbeEupoEcr  hk  clergv  around  him;  ordered  a  rund  &sl 
Rome.  and  perpetual  hfcames  to  God,  to  avert  the 

Muoh,  884.  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  The  hiwless  soldiery 
entered  Rome ;  the  Emperor's  guards  occupied  the  wj^ 
proachea  to  St.  Peter'a ;  and  aa  the  clergy  and  pe<^le 
came  in  sdemn  procession,  with  thear  crossea  borne  be** 
fore  them,  and  chanting  their  sad  htaniea,  the  crosses  and 
banners  were  thrown  down^  trampled  on,  and  broken ; 
the  clergy,  maltreated,  beaten,  hardly  esoiped  with 
thdr  Hyes.  Eren  the  great  crucifix,  the  offering,  it  was 
beheved,  of  the  Empress  Hdena,  which  contained  a 
portion  of  the  true  cross,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
dashed  into  the  mire.  Some  pious  Englidimen  ooir 
lected  the  firagm^its  with  reverential  care.  The  Pope 
heard  that  measures  were  in  agitation  ta  seiae  his  person* 
He  hastily  crossed  the  Tiber  in  a  boat,  feund  his  way  into 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  passed  two  days  and  nights 
without  food.  Heaven,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared 
to  dedare  in  fiivor  of  the  defenceless  Pontiff.  The  man 
who  had  broken  the  great  cross  suddenly  foil  dead. 
The  Emperor  was  seized  with  a  fev^.  In  the  agony 
of  his  terror  he  sent  the  Empress  lo  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  Pope.  A  finale  ambassador,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  Ukely  to  be  difficult  as  to  the  terms 
of  reconciliation.  Louis  at  once  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  bishops.  Deserted  by  all,  they  retired  in  dis- 
grace to  France.  There  they  still  supposed  themselves 
secure  in  titeir  own  power,  and  in  the  support  of  King 
Lothair.  Before  they  left  Rome  they  published  an  ap- 
peal to  all  Christian  bishops.     They  complained,  in  the 
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Ijii^nage  of  defiance,  of  t&e  insolent  injostice  of  die 
"Pofe.  He  had  decoyed  them  to  Rome ;  he  had  cbsed 
the  gates  on  them  as  on  robbers,  ignominiously  arrestnd 
them,^  condemned  them  without  synod  or  canonical 
^ooBtnation,  without  accuser,  without  witness,  without 
discussion,  witiiout  proof,  without  their  own  confession, 
in  the  absence  of  other  metropoHtan  or  suffragan  bish^ 
ops,  with  no  common  csmmnty  of  his  own  will.  Declaration 
Ji  his  ^mmnical  madness.  ^^  This  Lord  Nico-  bithoi» 
las>  who  oalh  himself  Pope,  accounts  himsdf  as  one 
of  the  Apoatles,  and  makes  himself  Emperor,  has  pre- 
sumed, at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies,  to  condemn 
ns.  He  will  find  that  we  are  determined  to  resist  his 
insanity,  and  make  him  rep^it  of  his  precipitancy/' 
They  cast  back  his  anathema  in  disdain,  and  in  their 
turn  excommunicate  the  Pope,^  and  declare  that,  by  his 
arrogant  self-exaltation  over  the  whole  Churdi,  he  has 
sequestered  himself  from  its  cc»nmunion.*  They  added, 
fiirther,  that  they  asserted  only  the  rights  of  their  own 
order.  Nicolas  refused  to  receive  this  protest,  upon 
which  one  of  the  arehbishc^'s  officers  and  some  of  his 
men  fbrced  their  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  beat 
down  the  guards,  one  of  whom  was  killed^  and  laid  the 
daring  document  upon  the  tomb  believed  to  contain  the 
body  of  St.  Peter. 

The  archbishops  retreated  to  their  dioceses.     Not- 
withstanding the  Papal  interdict^  Gunther  celebrated 

^  'Vhey  ittcribe  their  arreat:  "  Ibique  obseratis  ostiis,  conspiratlone  more 
htrociAAli  &cUl,  et  ex  dericts  et  laicis  turba  collecta  et  permixta,  nos  oppri- 
Diere  inter  tantoe  violenter  stadoisti  ...  too  solias  arbitrio  ex  t3nraniiioo 
fiuore  damnare  nosmet  voluisti/* 

*  See  thift  r^narkablo  document  in  the  Annalea  Bertiniani,  a.d.  SSS. 

***  Content!  totins  ecclesise  communione  et  patem&  sodetate,  quam  tn 
arroganter  te  superexultaus  despids,  teque  ab  e&  elationis  tamore  indignom 
fiKrieos  sequertras.** 

yoL.  m.  4 
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di^nne  service  in  his  cathedral  at  Cologne ;  the  more 
timid  Theotgand  abstained  firom  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. 

But  Lothair  was  as  dastardly  as  lusdnl.  Other  bish- 
Lothair  ops  got  round  him,  and  urged  on  his  weak 
tbem.  mind  all  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  power.  ^    He 

did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  those  prelates  who,  in  com« 
pliance  with  his  will,  had  hesitated  at  no  injustice,  and 
had  dared  to  confront  and  to  defy,  to  commit  a  kind  of 
capital  treason  against  die  sacerdotal  power.  He  de- 
]>osed  Gunth«r,  and  appointed  his  own  son,^  a  youth 
only.  Gunther  was  deserted  on  all  sides ;  tlie  simple 
and  blameless  Archbishop  of  Treves'  had  bowed  be- 
fore the  storm ;  the  other  bishops  of  the  condemned 
synod  of  Metz  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
Rome ;  they  gladly  accepted  the  indulgence  of  tlie  holy 
father.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  royal  presence,  avoided  as  a  person  ex- 
communicate. He  seized  the  treasure  of  his  Church, 
and,  armed  with  this,  in  all  ages  a  powerful  weapon,  he 
hastened  to  Rome  to  unfold  the  iniquities  of  the  king's 
proceedings  against  his  wife.*  But  Lothair  had  antici- 
pated his  revenge.  He  sent  a  btsfaop  with  the  humblest 
protestations  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Apos* 
tolic  See.     The  Abbot  Hubert,  in  the  mean  time,  had 

*  This  is  the  language  of  Nicolas  to  King  Lothair:  "  Ita  corporis  tui  ce- 
^re  motibus  consensisti,  ut  ralazatis  Yolaptatum  habenis  temet  ipsnin  in 
lacom  miserin  et  in  lutum  feds  pro  llbitu  dejecisti,  at  qui  positus  iWeras  ad 
£^beniationem  populorum,  effectus  sis  ruina  multoram/*  —  Ad  Lothair, 
Beg.,  Oct  863. 

s  Hugo  never  obtained  actual  possession.  Some  time  alter  the  see  wai 
uitrusted  to  the  care  of  Hilduin,  brother  of  Gunther,  who  dispensed  tht 
revenues,  though  the  see  was  held  to  be  vacant  —  Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  9& 

•  "  Simplicissimus  ac  innocentissimus  vir."  —  Annal.  Bertin. 
«  "  Falsa  de  more  suo."  —  Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  86. 
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been  killed  by  hi«  own  retainers.  Theatberga,  who 
had  lived  under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  to(A 
refnge  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
alarm  of  Lodiair  increased ;  he  suspected  his  uncles, 
Charles  and  Louis,  of  a  design  to  seize  and  share  his 
kingdom,  the  Fape  of  connivance,  if  not  of  more  than 
connivance,  in  their  hostile  plans. 

Nicolas  was  not  content  with  his  triumph  over  the 
feeble  Lothair,  and  the  daring  but  indiscreet  bishops 
who  had  espoused  his  cause.  He  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  other  more  powerful  Carlovingian  kings,  Hincuuirof 
to  Charles  and  to  Louis ;  and  even  Hincmar,  ^•*«n«- 
the  Archbishc^  of  Rheims,  the  most  learned,  political, 
and  powerfiil  ecclesiastic  in  France,^  must  bow  before 
his  antbority.  He  sent  his  legate,  Arsenius,  into  France 
with  letters  to  the  sovereigns  so  haughty  and  imperious 
as  to  shock  even  the  submissive  spirit  of  those  times.^ 
He  rebukes  them  with  the  tone  of  a  master,  or  rather 
openly  declares  that  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
God,  firom  actual  divine  inspiration,  when  he  reproaches 
them  for  presuming  to  prohibit  the  bishops  of  their 
realms  from  obeying  the  papal  summons  to  a  synod  at 
Romci.^  He  will  not  admit  the  excuse  of  Charles  the 
Uald  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  watching 

>  Sismondi  sUtes  boldly  that  Hincmar  was  the  sole  ruler  of  France. 

*  "  Nicckfauts  Papa  Arsenitim  .  .  .  cum  epistolis  ad  Uludoricam  et  Caro- 
lam  firatree  -  •  •  non  com  Apostolicft  mansuetudine,  et  soIitA  honorabilitata 
Bcut  Episoopi  Bomani  consueverant  Reges  in  suis  epistolis  honorarCf  sed  cuia 
maHtioai  intarmlnatione."  —  Pagi  (sub  ann.  866)  rebukes  the  author  of  the 
Ann.  BertiQ.,  even  Hincmar  himself,  perhaps  the  author,  whose  sentiments 
at  aO  eveota  ttia  book  expresses,  for  this  misrepresentation.  He  appeals  to 
Ibe  maon  couteooa  letter  to  Charles.  Bat  the  epistle  to  the  two  brothers 
hdkj  bean  out  the  charge.    April  22, 865. 

'  **  Unde  ai  voa  ibrtasse  aliter  dicitis,  nos  illud  dicimus,  quod  divtnitos 
•erelatnr.*'  He  thus  claims  divine  autliority  for  Roman  synods:  **Not 
1  illonim,  revelante  Dommo,  qum  decemeiida  sunt  decemereuius.*' 
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day  and  niglit  against  the  descents  of  the  Komian  pi- 
rates. He  reproves  this  secular  occupation  of  the  bish- 
ops. If  towards  these  kings  he  preserves  some  show  of 
respect,  of  Lotliair  he  speaks  with  unmitigated  contempt. 
His  uncles  had  urged  Lothair  to  go  on  a  suppliant  pygrim- 
age  to  Rome;  Lothair  had  eixpresaed  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  so.  The  Pope  sternly  interdicts  his  joum^,  de- 
claring that  the  holy  Roman  Chur^  would  aot  receive, 
but  deq)ise,  and  reject,  such  mexk^  He  commands  the 
king,  without  subterfuge  or  evafiion,  to  receive  htxk  his 
wife ;  even  if  Theutber^  should  prefer  the  state  of 
separation,  she  is  to  be  coitipelled  ta  return  to  her  hus- 
band's bed.  ^^  But  if  Lothair,  whom,  to  prevent  war 
and  bloodshed,  we  have  still  treated  with  some  lenieincy, 
shall  lifl  up  his  horn,  and  disobey  your  admonitions  and 
ours,  the  affair  must  take  its  course." 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  advances  still- 
higlier  pretensions;  the  object,  indeed,  is  noble  and 
Christian.  He  commands  them  to  maintain  tliat  peace 
which  had  been  sworn  by  the  three  royal  lurediren,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.  But  he  as- 
serts the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  gnmt  of 
Uie  Imperial  power  by  the  Roman  See.  The  sword 
was  given  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter, 
yet  to  be  employed  against  infidels,  not  against  his  fel- 
low Christians.  The  empire  descended  to  Louis  by 
hereditary  right,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
tlie  Apostolic  See.^ 

I  **  CuJ  intotdiximus,  et  onanioo  intenUciqiiu,  at  iter  talii  qualisnaoo  mi 
mm  arripiMt  eo  quod  saactA  ficdesU  Bomuia  tales  lesputt  et  oontenuMt." 

*  '*  Macheras  usuoi,  quain  primum  a  Petri  principis  Apostolonm  vicaria^ 
contra  iufideles  accGpit,  non  cogatur  iu  Chrieti  fideles  ooovertere*  .  .  .  Reg- 
ua  sibi  per  luereditarium  jus  devolutaf  et  sedis  ApostolioB  aactoritate  flr> 
•lata."  —  Epist.  ad  £pi«cop.  Gall  apud  Bouquet,  p.  iOi. 
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Tlie  leg»te  **  from  the  side  "  of  the  Pope  began  now 
to  appear  as  a  dictator  to  the  Northern  kings,  p^  . 
Arsenius  was  not  ike  first  who  bore  this  title ;  ^•s*'"- 
but  be  asserted  its  pride  and  power  with  yet  ahnost  unpre- 
cedented vigor.  The  legate  first  appeared  at  Frankfort, 
and  deliyered  his  message  to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  thence 
he  passed  to  the  court  of  Lothair,^  He  threatened  the 
king  widi  immediate  excommuiucation  if  he  did  mil 
dismiss  the  concobiiie  Waldrada,  and  receive  his  repu^ 
diated  queen.  He  then  betook  hnnself  to  Attigny,  tlie 
residence  of  Charles  die  Bsdd.  He  peremptorily  com*- 
manded  the  restoration  of  the  Bishop  Rothrad,  who 
had  been  caaiomcaUy,  as  it  was  asserted,  deposed  by 
Hincmar  his  metropolitan,  and  was  now  irr^oburly, 
withoat  inquiry  or  examination,  replaced  by  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  the  Pope.^  Hincmar  murmured  and 
obeyed  ;  the  king  acquiesced  in  the  papal  d^  ▲.D.86&. 
cree,  trembling  at  the  menaced  anathema. 

From  Attigny,  Arsenius  conducted  Theutbei^  to 
the  court  of  her  husband,     A  solemn  oath  j^^^,^^ 
was  dictated  by  the  legate,  and  sworn  on  the  £SStftnd 
Go^b  by  six  counts  and  six  vassals,  in  the  ^"3»utb«rg». 
name  of  Lothair,  thait  he  would  receive  Theutbexga  as 
his  lawfel  wife,  and  restore  her  fully  to  her  a4>.  86& 
conjugal   rights.     Four  archbishops  and  four  bishops 
besides  the  legate,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.     She 
was  then  publicly  delivered  to  her  husband,  under  the 
most  owiui  denunciations  of  excommunication  and  con 


»  "Apind  Gandolfl  viUam."  —  Ann.  Bertin. 

*  The  Annales  Bertin.  are  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Ilinc- 
mtr,  ^Et  Rothradum  canonice  a  quinque  provinciarura  episcopis  deJeo> 
tBo^  et  a  Nioolao  papft  non  regulariteri  sed  potentialiter  restitutum.**  —  P 
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demnation  to  everlasting  fire,^  if  he  did  not  fiJfil  the 
solemn  compact.  Lothair  and  Theutberga  were  then 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Lorraine. 

Arsenius  found  the  papal  fulminations  weapons  too 
useful  and  effective  to  be  confined  to  royal  offenders. 
A  terrible  excommunication  of  unusual  violence  was 
launched  against  certain  plunderers  who,  some  years 
before,  had  robbed  him  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  un- 
less they  made  immediate  restitution.  Another  wsis 
issued  against  Ingeltruda,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso,  wlio 
had  left  her  husband,  and  was  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  Ufe.^ 

Waldrada  had  been  deUvered  up  to  Arsenius  to  be 
conducted  to  Rome  that  she  might  undergo  the  proper 
penance ;  but  Arsenius  was  persuaded  by  some  power- 
ful influence,  not  impossibly  by  bribery  (for  he  was  a 
man  of  notorious  rapacity),  to  allow  her,  after  she  had 
reached  Parma,  to  return  to  France.^  Two  years 
afterwards  the  two  excommunicated  archbishops,  be- 
guiled with  false  hopes  of  restoration,  were  persuaded 
to  go  to  Rome  ;  though  on  a  former  journey  they  had 
been  sternly  repelled  by  the  Pope.  The  aged  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  died  there ;  Gunther  of  Cologne 
hardly  escaped  with  his  life.     Nicolas  persisted  to  the 

1  **  Si  in  omnibus,  at  saperiiu  legitur,  non  obieiT«veiit  atque  impleT«cit| 
non  solum  in  pnesente  vitft  sed  etiam  in  asterno  Dei  terribili  judicio,  eom 
B.  Petro  principi  Apostolonim  redditoram  rationera  etab  ipeo  seternaliter  in 
eodem  judicio  damnandum,  et  igni  perpetuo  ooncremaodum.**  — ADO.'Ber> 
tin.,  p.  90. 

*  the  Ann.  Bertin.  mention  this:  *'  Epistolam  Nicolai  Pap»  plenam  ter* 
ribilibus  et  a  modeetift  sedis  Apostolicie  hactenus  inauditis  maledictioQi* 
bus." 

'  Nicolas  wrote  to  the  bishops  to  treat  Waldrada  as  an  excommnnicated 
person,  for  her  contumacy  in  refusing  to  go  to  Rome,  and  her  sospicioua 
intrigues  against  the  queen.  —  Epist  xxviii.,  Bouquet,  419. 
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end  in  his  resistance  to  the  intercession  of  the  emperor 
Louis,  and  of  many  German  bishops.  He  treated  these 
men  as  open  &Torers  of  adulterjr ;  as  the  authors  and 
contrivers  of  all  this  foul  and  revolting  iniquity.^  The 
inexorable  Pope  saw  one  die,  the  other  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  without  relaxing  his  unforgiving  severity. 

Rumors  soon  reached  the  vigilant  Pontiff  that  the 
reconciliation  of  Lothair  with  his  wife  was  but  fidse  and 
seeming.  He  was  suspected  of  continuing  secret  intei^ 
course  with  Waldrada ;  although  Adventius,  the  Bishop 
of  Mctz,  protested  that  all  the  king's  conversation  with 
Waldrada  (Waldrada,  now  under  public  sentence  of 
excommunication )2  was  pure,*  and  that  he  treated  his 
wife  Math  the  utmost  respect,  that  he  appeared  with  her 
in  church,  and  was  reported  to  admit  her  to  his  bed.* 
But  this  was  soon  belied  by  an  earnest  supplication  to 
&e  Pope  from  the  unhappy  queen  to  be  released  from 
her  miserable  marriage.  She  asserted  the  previous 
wedlock  of  Lothair  with  Waldrada,  her  own  unfitness, 
firom  some  secret  malady,  for  the  conjugal  state.  She 
entreated  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome,  that  she 
might  communicate  witli  the  Pope.  Nicolas  replied  in  a 
tone  of  stem  commiseration.  He  relused  to  receive  a 
confession  extorted  manifestly  by  force.     Even  were 

>Oon]Mre  Us  UtM*  letten,  where  he  spemkt  of  the  *'f(Btida  gette.*'  Hie 
■rati  mame  fof  WaldnuU  ia  wuBcka. 

*  Waldrmda  was  excommunicated  Feb.  2,  866. 

•  Thua  writeff  Adventias:  **  Et  noe  veriore  experientiA  inTeetigare  to^h- 
Bw,  in  nnllo  pranoa  oolloquio  per  tactum,  vel  viawn  iUft  (Waldradi)  fieri 
TolaiL" 

***  Theiiti>ergam  Reginam  noster  Senior  ad  pncsens  ita  tractare  cemitor, 
Bciit  rex  eoi^aiicUin  aibi  debet  tractare  reginam,  videlicet  ad  divinum 
pariter  honorific^  comitantem,  et  in  mensa  regt&  simul  conviran- 
B,  atqne,  at  reJatio  innuit,  conju^alia  habitua  debitnm  solvere  hilaritei 
'  -->  Apod  Rouqaet,  p.  506. 
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the  to  die,  the  Church  would  never  p^mit  Loduur  to 
marry  the  adultereis  Wakkada.  The  gaUtj  king,  bjr 
the  exanqJie  of  his  adultery,  had  pluz^ed  thousands 
into  the  ohaos  of  perditioi^ ;  what  wonder  if  she  should 
force  others  to  commit  perpry  ?  He  positively  forbade 
her  journey  io  Rome^  aiad  exhorted  her  to  endure 
glorious  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
oet.  ae,  887  The  wretched  Theutbeiga  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  ^very  insult  and  omtumely.  Lothair 
had  at  one  time  accused  her  of  adultery,  and  propose4 
that  she  should  vindicate  her  honor  by  wager  of  bottku 
Jan.  887.  Nicolas  prohibitted  this  appeal  to  arms  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Lothair  himself,  contempt,  most  profound 
and  well  deserved,  mingles  with  his  indignant  expostu- 
lations. Lothair  was  at  length  driven,  by  the  steadfast 
severity  of  the  Pope,  from  every  subterfiige.  He  was 
preparing  to  send  bis  wife  to  Rome,  to  appear  hknself 
before  the  judgment-seat,  and  even  to  yield  up  his 
beloved  Wsddrada  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Before  his  descent  into  Italy  he  endeavored, 
by  the  intercession  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to 
obtain  for  his  son  by  Waldrada  the  promise  of  Alsace. 
For  this  end  he  still  hngered  in  France ;  but  Nicolas  did 
Dnth  of  not  Uve  to  mjoy  his  perfect  triumph ;  he  died 
NoT.A.i>.'8e7.  in  November,  a.d.  867  —  a  Pontiff  who,  if  he 
advanced  no  absolutely  unexampled  pretensions  to  su- 
premacy in  behalf  of  the  Roman  See,  yet,  by  the  fevop- 
able  juncture  and  auspicious  circumstances  which  he 
seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that  authority,  did  more 
HbetenM.  ^^^  *''  ^  predecessors  to  strengthen  and 
^'  confirm  it.     During  all  his  ccmflicts  in  the 

West  with  the  royal  and  with  the  episcopal  power,  the 
moral  and  religious  sympathies  of  mankind  could  not 
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i)ut  be  on  his  side.  If  bis  buiguage  was  occasionallj 
more  vidi^it,  even  oonten]4>tuoua9  than  became  the 
nodecatian  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  mitigated  the 
papal  decrees,  he  might  plead  lohy  and  righteous  in- 
dignation: if  he  interfered  with  domestic  relations,  it 
was  in  defence  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage :  if  he  treated 
kings  with  scorn,  it  was  because  they  had  become  con- 
temptible  for  their  weakness  or  their  vices :  if  he  inter- 
fered with  epi8c<4)al  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  the 
inferior  clergy,  even  bishops,  would  be  pleased  to  have 
a  remote,  and  possibly  disiuterested  tribunal,  to  which 
^y  might  appeal  from  prelates,  chosen  only  from  aris- 
tocraiic  oonnections,  barbarians  in  occupation  and  in 
ferocity :  ^  if  he  was  inexorable  to  transgressora,  it  was 
to  those  of  the  highest  order,  prelates  who  had  lent 
themselves  to  injustice  and  iniquity,  and  had  defied  his 
power:  if  he  annulled  councils,  those  councils  had 
already  been  condemned  &x  their  u\justice,  had  de- 
served the  reproachful  appellation  with  which  they  were 
branded  by  the  Pqpe,  with  all  who  had  any  innate  or 
unperverted  sentiment  of  justice  and  purity.  Hence 
the  pvesumptnous  usurpation  even  of  divine  power,  so 
long  as  it  was  thus  benefioently  used,  awed,  confounded 
aQ,  and  offimded  few.  Men  took  no  alarm  at  the  arro- 
i^ce  which  befiriended  them  against  the  oppressor  and 
he  tyrant* 

The  impression  left  by  Nicolas  I.  on  his  times  mav  be 
estiiBated  by  the  words  of  a  later  writer.  ^^  Smce  the 
days  of  Gregory  I.  to  our  time  sat  no  high-priest  on  the 
tlmme  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared  to  Nicolas.     He 

1  Qlnad,  Dioit  Boaudn  an  Fiaoce  pendaat  le  Hogrea  Ag»  vol  L 
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tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and  ruled  the  world  like  a 
sovereign :  to  holy  bishops  and  clergy  he  was  mild  and 
gentle;  to  the  wicked  and  nncon verted  a  terror;  so 
that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  arose  in  him.*'  * 

But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the  popedom  was 
not  all  which  the  Roman  See  owes  to  Nicolas  1. ;  slie 
owes  the  questionable  boon  of  the  recognition  of  the 
False  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the  Clrarch. 

Nicolas  I.  not  only  saw  during  his  pontificate  the  fa- 
mous False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Latin  Christendom  ;  if  he  did  not  promulgate, 
he  assumed  them  as  authentic  documents ;  he  gave  them 
the  weight  of  the  papal  sanction ;  and  with  their  aid 
prostrated  at  his  feet  the  one  great  Transal{Mne  prelate 
who  could  still  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Church,  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorized  or 
common  collection  of  Dionysius,  commenced  with  Pope 
Siricins,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  To 
the  collection  of  Dionysius  was  added  that  of  the  authen- 
tic councils,  which  bore  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 
On  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  tioannounced,  without 
pr^aration,  not  absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently 
overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  .the 
former  authentic  documents  added  fifty-nine  letters  and 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes  from  Clement  to 
Melchiades,  and  the  donation  of  Constantino;  and  in 
the  third  part,  among  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  of 
the  councils  from  Silvester  to  Gregory  IL,  thirtynnne 
Gdse  decrees,  and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  couor 

1  Begin.  Chron.  ad  ann.  098.    Pcirt2,  L  S70. 
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cils,'  In  this  Tast  manual  of  sacerdotal  Chmtianity  the 
Popes  appear  tcom  the  first  the  parents,  guardians,  leg- 
islators of  the  faith  throughout  the  world,  contants. 
The  False  Decretals  do  not  merely  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  Popes — the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome — they  comprehend  the  whole  dogmatic  sys- 
tem and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  whole  hierarchy 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity, 
and  immimities,  their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their 
right  of  appeal  to  Rome.  They  are  AiU  and  minute  on 
Church  property,  on  its  usurpation  and  spoliation ;  on 
ordinations ;  on  the  sacraments,  on  baptism,  ccmiirma- 
tion,  marriage,  the  Eucharist;  on  fasts  and  festivals, 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  the  discovery  of  the  reUques 
of  the  Apostles ;  on  the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration 
of  churches,  blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  field ;  on  the 
sacred  vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reahty  to  the  fiction.     The 

1  Nicolas  of  Cosa,  and  Tarrecremata,  before  the  Reformation,  had  doubt- 
ed, as  fiu*  as  thcj  dared  to  doubt.  The  Magdebitrg  centuriators,  alter  them 
Bkmctel  exposed  the  flnmd  with  unansworable  arguments.  The  Jesuit,  La 
Tone,  attempted  a  feeble  defence:  he  was  scourged  into  obscurity  by  Itlon- 
deL  Since  that  time  there  has  been  hardly  a  murmur  of  defence.  There 
is  an  excellent  brief  (Roman  Catholic)  summaiy  of  the  whole  question  in 
Walter  (Kirohen  Becht,  pp.  155  et  seqq.).  Mohler  (Schriften)  softens 
the  fiction  into  poetry;  he  is  too  ingenious  to  be  convincing;  and  wishes 
,  to  convince,  rather  than  succeeds,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  convincing  him- 
self. I  know  only  from  other  writers  what  seems  the  masterly  investiga- 
tion of  Knust.  Gfirurer,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Church  and  hi  a  dissertation 
(Freiburg,  1848),  displays  more  than  his  usual  industry  and  sagacity,  but 
I  think  is  somewhat  too  narrow  and  partial  (compare  Walter,  Kirchen 
Becht,  158)  in  his  hypothesis,  that  the  sole,  if  not  the  sole,  the  almost  ex- 
dosive  design  of  the  Decretals  was  to  lower  the  power  of  the  metropolitans. 
Indeed,  in  his  later  and  valaable  work.  Die  Karolinger  (Freiburg,  1848),  he 
■eems  tu  roe  to  have  taken  a  wider  rai^^e,  to  have  summed  up  the  whole 
question  with  more  perfect  mastery.  Gfrorer^s  general  failing,  in  my  judg- 
ttent^  is  drawing  wide  and  peremptoiy  conclusions  from  scanty  and  doubt- 
fal  evidence:  he  is  too  much  enamoured  of  his  own  very  great  Ingenu.iv. 
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whole  u  composed  witli  an  air  of  prc^ound  piety  and 
reverence ;  a  specioos  purity,  and  occasionally  beauty,  in 
the  moral  and  religious  tone.  There  are  many  axioma 
of  seemingly  sincere  and  vital  religien.  But  for  the 
too  manifest  design,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  See  of 
Rome  and  the  a^randizement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  See  of  Rome;  but  for  the  mon- 
fitrotts  ignorance  of  history,  whicfa  betrays  itself  in  glar- 
uig  anachronisnfi,  and  in  the  utiter  confusion  of  the 
order  of  events  and  the  lives  of  distinguidted  men — 
the  former  awakening  keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the 
latter  making  the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
whole  easy,  clear,  irrefragable;  —  the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  pkce  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  They  are  now  ^ven  up  by  all ;  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  their  favor ;  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  those 
who  cannot  suppress  all  regret  at  their  explosion,  is  to 
palliate  the  guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in  question  or  to 
weaken  the  influence  which  they  had  in  their  own  day, 
and  throughout  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

The  author  or  authors  of  thia  most  audacious  and 
AuthonUp.  elaborate  of  pious  frauds  are  unknown ;  the 
date  and  place  of  its  compilation  are  driven  into  such 
narrow  limits  that  they  may  be  determined  within  a 
few  years,  and  within  a  very  circumscribed  region. 
The  False  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome ;  ^  the  time 
of  their  anival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known  beyond 
the  Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year  Nicolas 
I.  is  apparently  ignorant  of  their  existence,  the  kioxl  he 
speaks  of  them  with  fiill  knowledge.  They  lAOtain 
words  manifestly  used  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  a  »-  829, 

1  Eichhorn,  almost  alone,  maintaiils  their  Roman  origin.  ^G6tiif«i»  dst 
Laden.    Greschlchte,  v.  p.  468,  «t  $€qq. 
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conseqxrently  are  of  later  date;  they  ^ere  known  to 
die  Levite  Benedict  of  Meta^^  who  composed  a  sup- 
plement to  the  collection  of  capitularies  by  Adgesil, 
between  a.d.  840-t847.  The  city  of  Metz  is  desig- 
nated with  needy  equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which, 
if  not  actually  composed,  they  were  first  promulgated 
as  the  canon  law  of  Christendom. 

The  state  of  affiurs  iB  the  divided  and  distracted  em* 
pire  mig^t  seem  almost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify,  this 
desperate  effort  to  stvengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
AU  the  lower  decgy^  including  some  of  the  bishops^^ 
were  groaning,  just  at  tlw  time,  under  heavy  oppres- 
sion. By  the  eonstitution  of  Charlemagne,  which  sur- 
Yxved  under  Louis  the  Pious,  and,  so  long  as  the  empire 
maintained  its:  unity,,  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
Transalpine  hieenrehy  of  all  but  the  temporal  sovereign, 
the  clergy  were  under  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop,: 
the  Inshop  tcr  t^  metropditan,  the  metropolitaa  only  to 
the  Emperor«  Conflicting  P^ies,.  or  Popes  in  conflict 
with  Itatian  enemies,  or  with  their  own  subjects,  had 
reduced  the  papacy  to  vassalage  under  the  empire. 
Gffliflicting  kings,  on  the  divisioc  of  the  realm  of 
Chademagne,  had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about  to 
sabmit  the  ^npire  to  the  Roman  supremacy.  All  at 
present  was  anarchy.  The  Grermans  and  the  French 
were  drawing  asunder  into  s^arate  rival  nations  ^  the 
sons  of  Louis  were  waging  an  endlessy  implacable  strife. 
Ahnoet  every  year^  less  than  every  decade  of  years^ 
beheld  a  new  partition  of  the  empire ;  kingdoms  rose 
and  fell,  took  new  boundaries,  acknowledged  new  sover- 

>  WAlter  tppean  to  think  Benedict  the  author  of  (he  work. 
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oigns ;  no  government  was  strong  enough  to  maintain 
the  law ;  might  was  the  only  law.^ 

The  hierarcliy,  if  not  the  whole  dergj,  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  empire ; 
they  had  abased  the  throne  of  Louis ;  they  were  1x>r  a 
short  disastrous  period  now  the  victims  of  that  abase^ 
nient.  Their  wealth  was  their  danger.  They  had  be- 
come secular  princes,  they  had  become  nobles,  they  had 
become  vast  landed  proprietors.  But  during  the  dvil 
wars  it  was  not  the  persuasive  voice,  but  the  strong 
arm,  which  had  authority  ;  the  mitre  must  bow  before 
the  helmet,  the  crosier  b^ore  the  sw(»xl.  Not  only  the 
domains,  the  persons  of  the  clergy  had  lost  their  sanctity^. 
The  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  had  reached  a  hei^t  unknown  in  former  times* 
Thus  writes  Bishop  Agobard  of  Lyons :  **  No  condi« 
tion  of  men,  whether  free  or  unfree,  is  so  insecure  in 
tlie  possession  of  his  property  as  the  priest ;  no  one  can 
foresee  how  many  days  he  may  be  master  of  his  church, 
of  his  house.  Not  only  the  estates  of  the  Churdi,  the 
churches  themselves  are  sold."  The  Sjmod  of  Aix4a- 
Chapelle  (a.d.  886)  protested  against  the  contempt  into 
which  the  clergy  had  fallen  with  the  ungodly  laity. 
They  wrote  in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King  Pepin,  the 
son  of  Louis,  —  "There  are  people  who  boldly  say, 
*  Where  hath  God  ordained  that  the  goods  of  which  the 
priests  claim  possession  are  consecrated  to  him  ?  The 
whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  ;  has  he  not  created  it  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind  ? '  "  2     The  metropolitans   alone 

1  This  is  in  no  way  inconsisti^iit  with  the  immeose  and  steady  advance  of 
Ibo  clergy  in  power  and  wealth;  it  was  a  temporary  depression,  remedied 
as  will  soon  appear,  from  other  sources  of  vigor  and  energy. 

t  Mansi  sub  ann.  836. 
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(we  have  seen  those  of  the  Rhine  haughty  to  all 
beneath  them,  basely  subservient  to  the  wickedness  of 
their  kings}  stood  above  the  tumult,  themselves  if  not 
tyrants  or  instruments  of  royal  tyranny,  either  tramp* 
ling  on  the  inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting 
them  from  being  trampled  on  or  plundered  by  others. 

It  might  occtur  to  the  most  religious,  that  for  the  sake 
of  religion ;  it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dig- 
nity and  interest  of  ^e  sacerdotal  order  were  their 
religion,  that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  reinvest  the 
clergy  in  their  imperilled  sanctity.  There  must  be 
some  appeal  against  this  secular,  this  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny: and  whither  should  appeal  be?  It  could  not 
be  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  to 
ancient  and  venerable  tradition,  to  the  unrepealed,  irre- 
pealable  law  of  the  Cl^urch ;  to  remote  and  awful  Rome. 
Rome  must  be  proclaimed  in  an  unusual,  more  em- 
phatic manner,  the  eternal,  immeiAorial  court  of  appeal. 
The  tradition  must  not'rest  on  the  comparatively  recent 
names  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Innocent  the  Great,  of  Siri- 
dus,  or  the  right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica.  It  must  come  down  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St  Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession. 
The  whole  clergy  must  have  a  perpetual,  indefeasible 
sanctity  of  the  same  antiquity. 

So  may  the  idea  of  this,  to  us  it  seems,  monstrous  fic- 
tion have  dawned  upon  its  author ;  himself  may  have 
implicitly  believed  that  he  asserted  no  prerogative  for 
Rome  which  Ronve  herself  had  not  claimed,  which  he 
did  not  think  to  be  her  right.  It  is  even  now  asserted, 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  disproved,  that  the  False  Decretals 
advanced  no  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  See  of  Rome 
wliich  had  not  been  heard  before  in  some  vague  and 
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indefinite,  but  not  therefore  less  significant,  langoago. 
The  boldness  of  the  act  was  in  the  new  authority  in 
which  it  arrayed  these  pretensions.  The  and)or  may 
Imve  thought  that  in  renewing  the  power,  while  he  by 
no  means  lost  sight  of  the  holhiess  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
embarked  in  a  hallowed  cause.  In  some  respects  he 
sliows  skill  at  least  as  consummate  as  might  be  expected 
m  that  age.  There  was  no  great  fear  of  detection  in  a 
fiction  so  advantteigeous  to  those  who  could  alone  expose 
it,  the  dergy,  in  an  age  which,  for  instance,  received 
the  life  of  St.  Denys,  written  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin  of 
that  monastery,  and  the  ecclesiastical  coimsellor  of  the 
emperor,  as  identified  with  Dionysins  the  Areopagite ; 
a  legend  almost  of  unparalleled  extravagance,  but  which 
becune  at  once  accredited  hagiology.  The  new  code 
vnas  enshrined,  as  it  wwe,  in  a  framework  of  deeply  re- 
ligious thought  and  language ;  it  was  introduced  under 
the  venerated  name  of  I^dore  of  Seville  (it  was  ru- 
mored to  have  been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riculf, 
Archbishop  of  Metz) ;  it  was  thus  attached  to  the  au- 
tlientic  work  of  Isidore,  which  had'  long  enjoyed  undis- 
puted authority.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  as 
the  most  powerftd,  so,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  Trans- 
alpine ecclesiastic,  who  might  at  once  have  exposed  the 
fiction,  which  he  could  hardly  but  know  to  be  a  fiction, 
cooperated  more  than  any  one  else  to  estabfish'  its  au- 
thority. So  long  as  he  supposed  it  to  advance  or  con- 
firm his  own  power,  he  suppressed  all  intrusive  doubts ; 
he  discovered  too  late  that  it  was  a  trap  (a  mousetrap 
is  liis  own  undignified  word)  to  catch  unwary  metropo- 
litans.^   Hincmar  was  caught,  b^ond  all  hope  of  es- 

ft  **  CitmmposiU  omnibus  metropolitatris  musdpala.**  —  0pp.  a.  41S. 
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CRpe.  In  the  appeal  of  Eoihrad,  Bifrhap  of  Soissons, 
against  Hmcmar,  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  P<^  Nicolas 
I.  at  first  alleges  no  word  of  the  new  Decretals  in  favor 
ct  hk  right  of  appeal ;  he  seemingly  knows  no  older 
authority  than  that  of  Innocent,  Leo,  Siricius,  and  the 
Council  of  Sar<Sca^^  The  next  year  not  merely  is  he 
ftiUy  master  of  the  psendo-Isidcman  documents,  but  he 
tannts  Hincmar  wjth  now  calling  in  question,  when  it 
inafkes  against  him,  antkority  which  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  in  confirmation  of  his  own  power.  Hinc*' 
mar  is  forced  to  the  humiliation  of  suhmis^n.  Rothrad, 
d^K)sed  by  Hincmar,  deposed  by  the  Gomicil  of  Sei^ 
is  reinstated  in  bis  see.^ 

This  hnmediate,  if  somewhat  catitioas,  adoption  of 
the  fiction,  nnqnestionably  not  the  forgery,  by  ^^-tion  ^ 
¥ope  Nicolas,  appears  to  me  less  capable  of  ^''^•• 
charitable  puliation  than  the  original  invention.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  strong  temptation.  But  in  Rome, 
whwe  such  documents  had  never  been  heard  of,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  by  y/hAt  aiguments  a  man,  not  un- 
learned, could  convince  himself,  or  believe  that  he  could 
convince  himself,  of  their  autheniieity.  Here  was  a 
kng,  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  aocumu- 
latod  mass  cf  decrees  of  councils,  of  which  the  archives 
ef  Rome  could  show  no  vestige,  of  which  the  traditions 
of  Rome  were  altogether  silent :  yet  is  there  no  holy 
iiilignation  at  firaud,  no  lofly  reproof  of  those  who  dared 
to  seat  themselves  in  the  pontifical  chair  and  speak  in 


*  Compare  back  p.  62. 

*  This  fiict  Appears  to  me  irresistibly  proved  by  Gfrorer  in  his  dissert*- 
tiom.  See  also  Die  Karolinger,  I  p.  479  et  seqq.  Qfrorer  seems  to  infyt 
thai  they  were  carried  U*  Borne  from  beyond  tlie  Alps  by  Bothrad  of  Soi» 
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the  nanies  of  Pope  aftw  Fapa.  There  is  a  deliberate, 
artful  vindication  of  their  authority.  Reasons  are  al- 
leged from  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Nioolas 
hinsself  b^ieved  their  validity,  on  account  of  their  ac^ 
kuowledged  absence  from  the  Roman  archives.  Noi 
did  the  successors  of  Nicolas  betray  any  greater  scruple 
in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  welcome,  ai^  there* 
fere  only,  unsuspicious  aid.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that,. at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  the 
Roinan  pontiS.  gave  their .  deliberate  sanction  to  this 
great  hiiEftoric  0:aud.^ 

Nor  must  be  overlooked,  perh^  the  more  important 
result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pseudo-jUidorian  statutes 
as  the  universal,  immemorial,  irrepealable  law  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  established  the  great  princi{^e  which  Nico- 
las I.  had  before  announced,  of  the  sole  legislative  power 
of  the  PopQi?  Every  one  of  these  papal  epistles  was  a 
canon  "of  the  Church ;  every  future  bull  therefore  rested 
on  the  saJpcie  irr^ra^Ue  aji^horUy,  commailded  the  same 
implicit  obedience.  The  Papacy  became  a  legislative 
as  well  as  an  administrative  imthority.  In&Uibility 
was  the  nejct  inevitf^bje  step,  if  infalbbility  was  not 
ahready  in  the  power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Lord  on  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed  down 
in  unbroken  descent,  ^nd  in  a  plenitude  which  could 
not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest  of  his  suc^e^ 
iors. 

I  NiooUu  I.  Epbt.  ad  Michaelem  Imperatorem,  apud  Labbe,  snb  aim.  861 
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CHAPTER  V. 
HADBIAN  n.     HIKOBCAK  OF  RHEOIS. 

Nicolas  was  snooee^ed  by  Hadrian  II.1  a  rigid  and 
l<Ay  chareliman,,  who,  though  his  policy  ^^nMOximiL 
first  iqppeared  doubtfol,^  xioac^utely  maintained,  ^'^'  ^' 
bat  not  with  tqual  judgment  and  success,  the  principlei 
of  his  predecessor*  tladr^n  (he  was  now  seventy^five 
yean  old)  had  been  married  before  he  became  a  priest ; 
his  wife  was  still  living;  and  a  tragic  event,  in  which 
the  son  of  another  prelate,  Arsenius,  the  late  legate  in 
Fnmce,  was  involved,  might  si^est  to  the  popular 
mind  that  the  n^ore  absolutely  the  higher  clergy  were 
Bednded  from  all  domestic  ties  the  better* 

Thoogh  the  daughter  of  Hadrian  was  betrothed  to 
another,  she  was  churned  off  and  married  by  Eleuthen 
rios,  the  son  of  Arsenius.  Arsenius,  implicated  no 
doubt  i^  the  affiur,  fled  with  all  his  treasures  to  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Low*  .These  treasures  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  E^npress  Ingeltruda,  probably  to  secure 
the  imMrial  protecUiMi  for  his  son.  He  died  Death  or 
wdd^y,  aod  so  gl^^eat  was  the  hatred  against  the  i^te. 
him,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  while 
conversing  fireely  with  devils ;  ^  at  all  events,  he  died 

*  Vit.  Hadruuu,  c.  15. 

i  *<  0t  dic«l>ator,  cum  diemonibus  confabulMis,  sine  coranioniune  abivil 
B  aaam  locam."  —  Ann.  Bertiu.  p.  9d 
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without  the  sacrament,  and  of  his  eternal  damnation  no 
one  had  any  doubt.  Hadrian  sent  a  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror to  demand  that  Eleutherios  should  be  judged  by 
the  Roman  law  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter. 
Oct  12,  Eleutherius  in  revenge,  or  despairing  of  the 
A.i>.  sS.  issue,  murdered  both  his  wife  and  her  mother^ 
the  wife  of  the  Pope.^  By  the  Emperor's  command  he 
suffered  the  feaalty  of  his  crivfes. 

Hadrian,  whether  softened  by  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, aippekred  at  first  to  take  a  tmlder  t;onirse  limn  Pope 
Nicolas  in  the  affiiir  of  Lotb^.  He  seWt  back,  indeed^ 
Theutberga,  who  had  arrived  at  Ibome  to  iiiipl<nre  tiie 
dissolution  of  the  tnttrrige  on  the  plea  of  her  own  p^r- 
itonal  infirtttity :  but,  at  the  intercession  of  tfa^  Efttperor 
Loti»,  he  took  off  the  ban  of  excdmmunication  from 
Wkldrada,  and  restored  her  to  the  comnranioii  of  the 
Church. 

By  this  lenity  he  might  seetii  to  hn^  King  Lothair 
A.D.  868  ^  ^^  ^^  *^*  ^  sobmiBsion.  The  King  of' 
Feb.  12.  Lorraine  arrived  in  Italy.  The  Pope  seemed 
to  yield  to  the  inflnence  of'  Lotns  and  the  Empi^ess 
Ingelberga;  at  least  he  accept^  the  BtnudiiceAt  presents 
of  the  king. 

From  Monte  Oasino,  where  th^  first  met,  Lotfasir 
ix)thairat  foUbwed  the  Pope  to  Rome.  There,  instead 
Jjj^  of  being  received  as  a  king,  and  as  one 
jiiiri-ii.  reconciled  ifHth  the  See  of  Rome,  when  he 
entered  the  church  all  wlis  sitent  ieutd  vacant ;  -  not  <me 


1  Hlncnfari  Ann.  ^  Stephaniam  nxorem  ipsins  poi&tiffew  ei  ejtas  lIlUusi, 
quam  sibi  rapuit,  interfecit*'  Anastasiua  the  Librarian  (not  the  biographer 
of  the  popes),  the  brother  of  Arsenius,  was  concerned,  as  was  supposed,  in 
this  horrible  business.  The  excommunication,  abeady  issued  Against  hinit 
Was  confirmed  aud  repeated  by  Hadrian. 


€f  the  clergy  appeared :  he  retired  to  ^  neighboring 
chamber^  which  was  ndl  even  swept  for  bis  receptioi). 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the 
masB  chanted  before  him.  The  Pope  refmed  him  this 
honor.  He  dined,  howeyeri  the  niaxt  day  witJi  the 
Pope,  and  an  intesdiapge  of  preswt^  too)L  place.^ 

At  length  Hadriaa  consented  to  admit  him  to  the 
cofnmnnioii.  Towards  the  close  of  the  holy  office^ 
bdding  ike  body  afid  Uood  (^  Christ  in  his  h^^ds,  th0 
Pope  thus  addressed  the  king:  ^^If  tiiou  ayouchieat 
thyself  iRnocent  of  th^  crbne  of  adult^ryt  for  which 
thoa  hast  been  exoonuniiaicat^  l^  the  L^rd  £f  ioolas, 
and  art  resdyed  aeyer  aggin  to  hayeui4aw^  intorpourse 
with  die  harlot  Waljdrada,  draw  near  in  faith,  a^d 
receiye  this  saorament  tat  the  remission  of  thy  sins. 
But  if  thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart  to  return  to  wallow 
in  adultery,  beware  (^  cec^ying  it,  lest  thqu  prpvoke 
the  terrible  judgment  of  God."  The  king  shud4<s)^» 
hot  did  not  draw  back.  Under  a  like  adjuration,  that 
diey  were  not  consattie^  to  the  gnilt'of.  the  king  with 
Waldrada,  he  adminiatered  the  rite  to  tbid  attei^dants  on 
Lothair.  Eyea  Gnntber,  the  contumacious  Archbishop 
nf  Cologne,  ha^ymg  dr^ed  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
faamiHarion,  was  admkitejd  to  lay  communion.^ 

Wiiat  was  the  terror  of  Western  Christendom  when 
k  becaoM  known  that  eyefy  one  of  these  m^  had 
perished  heBore  the  end  of  the  year  1  A  pestilence,  so 
oraamon  among  nordiem  armies  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Some,  broke  out.  But  a  few,  and  those  only,  it  is  said, 
who  had  aycided  that   fiital    communion,  suryiyed. 

1  The  Abo.  Bertin.  and  Aoki.  Uet  4o  not  quite  agree  in  the  anrnogemettt 
af  these  erenti.  This  scene  ie  placed  by  the  former  at  Monte  Cassino,  suh 
•nn.86S. 

* Thto b 4i0 Boai (MbaUetiMe ftr the BBciAdliatiop o«  €hMM^ 
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Axtg.  8.  Lothair  himself  was  seized  with  llie  fever  at 
Lucca,  witli  difficulty  reached  Plaaentia,  and  ther« 
expired. 

Pope  Hadrian  seized  tJie  occasron  (^  llie  ccmtestfor 
the  kingdom  of  Lothair  to  advance  still  more  daring 
Hadriftniii-  and  tuiprecedented  pretensions.  But  the 
fhediapoaai  world  was  uot  yet  ripe  fiir  tiiis  broad. and 
kingdom.  naked  assertion  of  secular  power  by  the  Pc^e^ 
his  claim  to  interfere  in  tiie  (fisposal  of  kingdoms* 
Directly  he  1^  the  strong  ground  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious authority,  from  which  his  predeoessor  NieoIa&  had 
comm^ided  the  world,  he  encountered  insurmountable 
resistance.  With  all  that  remained  of  just  and  geneiv 
ous  sympadiy  on  thenr  side  Popes  might  intermeddle 
in  the  domestic  relations  of  kings ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted as  yet  to  touch  the  question  of  royal  succession 
or  inheritance.  The  royal  and  the  episcopal  power 
had  quailed  before  Kicolas ;  the  frdminations  of  Hadrian 
were  treated  with  contempt  or  iodifierence :  and  Hino- 
mar  of  Rheims  in  this  quarrel  with  Hadrian  Togained 
that  independence  and  ascendency  which  had  been 
obscured  by  his  temporary  submission  to  Nicolas. 

Charles  the  Bald  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith,  seized  at  once  the  vaoani 
itbseiaed  domiuions  of  Lothair,  tiiough  the  undoubted 
the^SdT  inheritance  of  the  Bmperor  Louis  IL,  m 
jwuaSiSTD.  brother  to  the  chiMless  deceaeed  sovereign. 
Charies  was  crowned  at  Metz;  he  rested  his  daim  on 
the  election  of  the  people,  and  on  his  coronadon  by  the 
bishops  of  the  reahn«^  The  friendship  of  Louis  th« 
Emperor  and  King  of  Italy,  then  engaged  in  a  success 

^  Hftdricni  BpiRt  ad  Ludovio.  Gennan.  apad  Bonqaet,  p.  442. 
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fill  war  against  the  Saracens  of  BarL,  was  of  grater 
importance  to  the  Pope  than  that  of  Charles,  now 
gathering  almost  the  whole  of  the  Transalpine  empire 
onder  his  sway.  He  espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  with 
headkmg  ardor*  The  Emperor,  he  wrote  significantly 
to  the  eideac  unde  Louis  the  Germanic,  was  wwring^ 
not  like  some  other  kings,  against  Ohrisdans,  but 
against  the  sons  of  Belial,,  the  enemies  oS  the  Chri^an 
&ith ;  and  he  warned  Louis  a^^nst  aggression  on  do* 
minioiis  which  were  not  his  owxu  *^  The  band  of  the 
Apostolic  See  will  be  stnHig  on  the  side  of  this  most 
pious  Emperor;  and  the  great  Dispenser  of  battles, 
through  the  intercession  of  thei  chief  of  the  apostles,  will 
insure  triumph."  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  noUes  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine^ 
he  threatened  with  excommunication  all  who,  June  as,  870. 
disregarding  the.  mandate  of  the  Apostolic  «Mi in  tbId. 
See,  should  oppose  the  claims  .of  his  ally  the  Emperor. 
To  the  nobles  of  Chades's  kiiq;dom  he  declared,  that 
any  one  who.riiould  assist  'in.  Ink  diabolic .  ursurpation, 
wcmld  fidl  under  anadiema„  and  be  given  up  to  the 
companioaskip  of  the  devil.  He  sunmumed  the  bish- 
ops,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  Apostolie  See,  to  dissuade 
Charles  from  his  ambitious  designs.  By  concurring  in 
such  detestable  deeds  they  were  preparing  him  for  hell.' 
To  Charies  himself  he  wrote  two  letters ;.  <me  before 
the  invasion,  repr^ending  him  for  refusing  to  receive 
tbe  papal  legates ;  the  second  after  it,  threatening  him 
with  interdict,  and  accusing  him  of  peijury  for  violatr 
ing,  as  he  said,  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 

*  See  tbe  tccoimt  of  fhis  camptigii,  snd  one  for  tbe  ImprisouBeBi  of  the 
taperor b^ the Ihike  of  Benevento,  {n  Erchempeit, c.  S4,  S5;  Peits,  Hi.  iSS 

•  **  Et  illi  tam  detestabilia  fedendo  .  .  .  geheimsm  parmtis.'*  ^  Hadrian. 
id  Epiflcop.  Gall.  Tbid. 
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Hincmar  luld  been  qiecially  summoned  to  break  off 
all  communion  mth  the  king,  if,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
caose  of  Charles.  Hincmar's  answer  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  Wala,  as  to  the  inviolabilitj  of  eccIesiastH 
cal  fiefe,  was  not  respected  by  such  kings:  ^^  Should  I 
do  8O5  I  ^ould  soon  have  to  chaht  hf  mjself  in  my 
choir,  stripped  of  all  my  possessions  and  vjosals/' ' 

But  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  Ushops  pursued 
their  cotirse  —  the  king  of  ambition,  the  rest  of  ofase* 
quious  obedi^ice  -^  without  regarding  the  d^iunciatioiis 
of  Hadrian.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  KbeimSf 
threw  his  preponderating  weight  ihto  the  scale  in  &Tor 
of  the  independence  and  consolidation  of  France  and 
its  absolute  severance  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
Answwof     now  seemed  associated  with  the  Empilre.    He 

Hincmar  to  ,  .  i  ... 

the  po|»e.  wrote  a  grave,  solemn^  and  ai^umentative  re<- 
monstrance  to  the  Pdpe.  He  refused  to  withdraw,  as 
commanded  by  Hadrian,  from  the  ooorjb  of  Charles. 
He  embodied  in  his  owu  language  that  of  CharL^  and 
his  partisans.^  ^*  You/'  said  the  King  and  nobles  to  the 
tHsho^,  ^^  contribute  ybur  prayers  only  against  die  Nod- 
manis  and  ot^r  invaders  ;  if  you  would  have  iJie  sup- 
port of  our  amiy  as  we  of  your  prayers^  demand  of  the 
\postolic  fadier  that,  as  he  cannot  be  both  king  ahd 
bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  ruled  the  Churdi^  which 
8  their  own^  not  the  state,  which  is  the  king's,  he  ii^- 
^ose  not  on  us  a  distant  king,  who  cannot  defend  us 
igainst  the  sudden  and  frequent  attach  of  liie  pagans, 
nor  command  us  Franks  to  be  slaves*  His  ancestoiB 
laid  not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  beal: 

^  "  Qaoniam,  n  ex  Bentsntift  vostrft  agerem,  ad  altare  mes  eocleme  can- 
fan  possem,  de  rebus  aatem  et  fiicaltatibos  et  hominibafl  nnllam  amplhia 
haberedk  poteatatem.**  —  Hincm.  Oper.  iL  6S7. 

*  Hincmar,  Oper.  ii.  p.  689. 
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it,  fer  ic  is  written  in  the  Scrij^res,  th^  we  should 
fi^t  for  our  libeorfey  and  oar  inheritance  to  the  death*"/ 
The  only  enemy  or  rival  whom  Charl^  feared  was  his 
brother,  Louis  the  Germanic ;  but  ^  shate  in  the  spoil 
av^ted  his  enmity*  Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of 
&e  Pcpe,  and  the  daons  of  the  £mp)erot^  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Gtermany 'quietly  dividad  the  dominions  of 
theur  nephew*  This  strife  was  hardly  over  when  Ha- 
drian interposed  in  another  affiur*  relating  to  the  family 
of  Charles  the  Bald ;  in  iBVenge,  it  might  he,  for  the 
contenipt  of  his  former  mandates*  Now  h^  asserted  his 
Buprdmacy  even  over  parental  authority,  .thbugh  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  by  the  ecoldsiastScal  dignitaries  of 
the  redm.  It  is  a  lawless  and  cruel  history,  showing 
at  once  the  barbarous  state  of  the  times,  the  ambitiop 
and  inhumanity  too  prevalent  even  among  the  clergy. 

Oarhsnan  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Charles 
the  BaU.  The  Gfaorch  had  already  become  a  provis- 
ion fcHT  the  younger  sons  of  kii^,  who,  besides  tl^s, 
supposed  diat  they  were  propitiating  H^ven  by.  the 
eonsecnition  of  some  of  their  family  to  the  service  of 
Gtxl.  Gfaudes  the  Bald  made  two  such  offeringS4  ho- 
thair,  wbto  was  lame,  was  forced  to  bbcodie^a  monk,  and 
MB  Abbot  of  Moutier  St»  Jean  aod  of  St.  Germain 
d'Aoxeilre,  maintained  the  decency  of  his  station  till 
Us  deatk.  But  Carioman  was  less  suited  for  the  ckds- 
ter.  ThoQ^  Abbot  of  St»  Mddard,  in  Soissons,  he  was 
pennitted  to  indulge  his  wsrUke  inclinations  in  a  cam- 
pa%n  against  the  Norfitan%  with  Solomon,  ld.  866. 
King  of  Brittany.  *  Carioman  gained  no  great  glory  in 
this  expedMon,  bttt  indbibed  a  passion  for  a  restless  and 
idve&tBroas  life,  nnbeeoming  a  monk.     Yet  abbacies 
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were  heaped  tipon  him;^  when  suddenly  he  wma  ai> 
rested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  hia  father, 
stripped  of  all  his  benefices,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Senlis.  During  the  same  year  he  was  released  from 
])rison ;  but  immediately  fled  into  the  Belgks  dountry, 
raised  a  band  of  desperate  robbers,  ahd  committed 
frightfid  ravages  over  the  whole  distriiit.  The  king 
had  no  forces  at  hand  to  repress  these  outrages ;  he  had 
recourse  to  the  bishops,  who,  as  Oarloman  bad  received 
deacon's  orders,  were  urged  to  interpose  their  authority. 
The  bandit's  companions  were  exomimunicated,  and 
condemned,  if  they  should  be  taken,  to  death.  Cario- 
man  himself,  having  deceived  his  &ther  by  the  pronuse 
of  surrender,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  robbers 
in  Lorraine,  ravaged  the  country  around  Toul,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  (the  Vosges)  into  Buigundy. 
The  Inshops  were  preparing  to  take  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  degradation  against  the  a^slate  ecclesiastic  and 
unnatural  son.  To  their  amazement,  Oarloman  having 
made  a  secret  kj^al  to  the  Pope,  letters  front  Hadrian 
July  is,  871.  appeared,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  robber 
and  rebel  in  terms  of  unprecedented  vehemence..  Re- 
sentment for  the  disobedience  of  Gharies,  in  the  seizure 
of  Lothair's  dominions,  was  almost  the  avowed  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  step.  *^  Not  only, '  O  king,  hast 
thou  usurped  the  realm  of.  others,  but,  surpassing  the 
wild  beasts  in  cruelty,  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rage  re- 
spected thine  own  entrails,  thy  son  Oarloman.  Like 
the  ostrich,  as  we  read  in  the  holy  book  of  Job,  thou 
hast  hardened  thine  heart  to  thy  son,  as  though  he  were 
not  thy  son.  Thou  hast  not  only  deprived  him  of  his 
&ther's  favor,  and  of  all  his  benefices,  but  thou  hast 

1  ^  Plarimonim  monasteriorem  pater  repatatus.**  —  Aim.  Beitiii. 
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banished  him  from  thy  kingdom,  and,  what  is  more 
impious,  endeavored  to  procure  his  excommunication. 
But  Carloman  has  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
by  the  Apostolic  autbcnity  we  ccanmand  thee  to  refrain 
finom  thy  cnielty,  and  exhort  thee,  not,  contrary  to  the 
apo6tle*s  admonition,  to  proYc^e  ihy  cbildiren  to  wrath. 
Restore  iSm  then  to  thy  feror ;  receive  him  as  thy  son 
with  parental  aflfection ;  rd&state  him  in  his  honors  and 
his  benefices,  at  l^ast,  till  our  legates  arrive,  who,  by 
their  authority,  ^ith  due  respect  to  the  honor  of  both^ 
may  dispose  and  order  all  things.  Heap  not  sin  on  sin; 
forswear  thy  usurpations^  and  thy  avarice ;  and  showing 
how  thou  hast  profited  hy  correction,  seek  with  thy 
whole  heart  the  pardon  of  the  Church ;  strive  to  the 
Old  lest  thou  perish  everlastingly.  The  term  of  thy 
crimes  will  be  that  of  our  rebuke,  and  by  God's  assist- 
ance thou  wilt  reach  the  end  of  thy  guilt  and  thy  pun- 
ishment." 

Hadrian  at  the  same  tinie  addi^essed  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Lorraine  to  forlnd  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  Carloman ;  and  the  bishops,  prohibiting  his  ex- 
communication. But  the  clergy  of  Prance  Aiade  com- 
mon cause  with  the  king,  above  all  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
himself  involved  in  inevitable  strife  with  the  Pope.  If 
the  king  had  a  rebelKotiS  son  and  subject,  8ujqf>orted  by 
the  Pope,  Hincmar  had  a  contumacious  nephew  and 
suffi-agan,  who  appestled  to  the  Pope  and  defied  the  au- 
thority of  his  uncle  and  metropolitan.  How  far  com- 
mon interests  had  led  to  any  secret  understanding  be^ 
tween  these  two  rebels  against  the  rojral  and  archiepis*- 
copal  authority  is  not  dear ;  but  Hincmar,  Bishi^  of 
Laon,  alone  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  refused  jj^^^^^jj^ 
to  subscribe  to*  the  act  of  degradation  against  ^^  ^ 
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Garloman.  Hinomar  of  Laon  muat  be  nwlo  to  pa» 
rapidly  over  the  soone..  Thi9  tiu^bul^nt  iiephew  of 
Archbishop  Hinicmar»  who  bojro  fha  $ame  ntun^  had 
been  advanced  by  misjudging  nepotism  in  early  youth 
to  the  See  of  Laoo*^  His  fii^t  act9  w^re  actg  of  rebel- 
lion and  contumacy  against  the  metippolitan  authority 
of  his  uncle.  He  had  oome  into  ooU^on  on  an  affair 
of  property  with  the  t^nporal  power,  and  given  offence 
to  King  Charles  the  Bald*  He  wm  swnmoned  Wore 
a  secular  tribn^nal,  deprived  of  4^  rich  abb^ :  even  the 
revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestered.  The  nepotism  of 
the  elder  Hincmar  woke  again,  and  entered  into  allir 
ance  with  his  lofty  Churchpoia^hipt  He  rebuked,  the 
unhallowed  coquet  of  the  kingi  who  had  presumed  tp 
lay  his  profane  hands  on  a  bishop,  and  to  ftd|judge  prop* 
erty  claimed  by  the  Church.  He  quoted  against  the 
king  the  irrefragable  authority  of  passages  from  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  Decretab.*  Hincmar  of  Laop^  after 
an  apology  not  too  humble^  was  reinsta^  ii^  his  alhey 
and  in  the  ppssessipn  of  his  see. 

In  the  same  year  came  another  outbreak  ef  turbur 
lence  from  Hincmar  pf  Laon,  the  forcible  seizure  of  ^ 
vewtbMTM  fief  to  which  he  laid  claim  and  tl^e  expulsion 
Diftrof  LM^'of  .Kortmaut  a  noble,  by  his  armed  men. 
The  kii]^  took  up  bis  noble's  cause ;  the  Bishop  was 
forced  to  take  re&ge  h^r^  the  altar  of  his  ,ch|irchf 
From  thence  he  actually  laid  his  whole  diocese  under 
an  interdict :  no  rite  of  religion  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  closed  and  silent  churches.  The  elder  Hincmar 
put  forth  his  metropolitan  power,  and  annulled  the  in* 

>  9iacmar  bittefiy  vepn>adke0  hii  nephew:  *^  Videlicet  qoik  statin  nt  a 
paterns  nido  «ducationb  fmctoB  ^pifoopas.evolasti."  —  p.  69,8. 

•  Passages  from  the  letters  of  Popes  Lacios  and  Stephanus.  The  docii« 
ment,  pp.  316, 8S8. ^Hincmar,  Op.,ii.  p.  S28. 
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terdict^  The  dergy,  aghast,  know  not  whom  to  obey, 
for  Hincmar  of  L^on  had  i^pealed  to  Rome:  in  Rome 
he  had  probahlj  long  k^  up  secret  intelligence.  He 
turned  hk  own  theelogic  weap^is  i^ain^t  his  uncle; 
with  passaged  fiom  the  fidse  Decretals  be  Hmited  and 
defied  die  ittetropditan  poweri.  The  ^artd  becomes 
more  fierce  knd  obstinate*  Oonndl  after  <H>ancil  meet, 
at  Piites  <8(ee),  at  OondeWDe  («68>,  at  Atttg^y  J  they 
meet  ki  Taiti%  Hidemu*  of  Rheims  labors  in  prolix 
writings  to  assert  the  plemtnde  of  meta?opdkan  author- 
fty ;  lie  has  found  oat  that  thei  new  Deeretsls  are  net  so 
absohitety  ^d)ove  doobt,  yet.he  dares  nofc  bolcUj  to  deny 
their  authentic!^.  Hincmar  of  Laon  asserts  the  un- 
qoaKfied  supremacy  of  the  Pope :  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
asserts  that  the  statutes  of  councils  are  of  higher  author- 
ky  than  the  decrees  of  Popes ;  Ike  Pipe's  Decretals 
owe  th^AT  pow^  to  the  aulihority  of  eonncils.  Hinomar 
of  Laon  displays  firfimess  worthy  of  a  better  cause :  the 
btjAiops  declare  against  him,  and  pronoumoe  the  inter- 
diet  linlawfiil :  the  kiilg  accuses  him  of  a  breach  of  his 
oath  of  allegknce.  He  appeals  to  R<nne  (  he  exhibits 
letters  of  Pope  Hadrian,  summoninig  him  to  Rome. 
Akeady  the  Pope  had  entered  into  the  con-  iotwftr«H» 
test;  he  had  commanded  the  exoomfmnnita- ^^J[]^ 
tion,  without  hearing  or  inquiry,  of  Nortman,  March  25,871. 
the  claimant  and  possessor  d  the  disputed  fief;  he  had 
reproved  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  for  dairing  to 
forbid  the  Bishop  of  Laon  to  leave  the  realm  and  go  to 
Rome.  Hincmar  of  Laon  fled  to  his  dty  of  Laon. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  now,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 


1  The  disrges  of  fiinemar  of  Rhetras  againM  Hiacinflcr  of  Laon  eontftin  SS 
capitiiU,  or  chai^gw,  obcupyTng  above  200  folio  pagw  in  Us  works,  firon 
177  to  MS. 
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addressed  an  expostulation  to  Pope  Hadrian ;  it  ^^aa 
strong  at  once,  and  not  undignified :  "  You  have  com- 
pelled me  fay  your  indecent  letters,  alike  disparaging  to 
the  royal  authority  and  unbecoming  Apostolic  moderar 
tion,  and  filled  with  outrage  and  insult,  to  reply  in  no 
very  fiiendly  tone.  It  is  time  that  you  d)ouM  know 
that,  although  sufaject  to  human  passioosi  I  am  a  man, 
filmed  in  the  image  of  God,  holding  through  the  graoe 
of  God  the  royal  dignity  hy  descent  fi^m  my  ancestors  ; 
and,  what  is  tkr  greatet*,  a  Ohristian,  an  orthodox  Cath*^ 
olic  Christian,  instmoted  from  nrf  youth  in  sacred  and 
profime  laws  and  letters*^  You  have  neither  l^ally  nor 
regularly  accused  me  of  any  public  crime  before  the 
bishops,  still  less  convicted  me.  Yet  you  have  dared  to 
call  me  a  perjurer,  a  tyrant^  a  traitor,  an  usurper  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church."'  He  afterwards  asserts  that 
the  Kings  of  Prance  are  not  die  Vicegerents  rf  die  bish- 
ops, but  the  lords  of  the  realm ;  and  appeals  to  former 
precedents  that  none  of  his  ixiyal  ancestors  had  been  ad- 
dressed in  such  terms  by  tlie  predecessors  of  the  Pope. 
This  letter,  however,  takes  no  notice  o£  the  most  fla-. 
grant  invasion  of  the  royal  rights,  the  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  in  favor  of  the  rebel  Carloman, 
which  must  have  been  still  pending,  or  at  least  not  d^ 

1  On  the  litevarj  cultivation  of  CharlM  tht  BaU,  comptre  Sir  F.  Palf 
grave*!  Hist  of  NonnAndjr  and  England,  p.  279,  and  note,  p.  729. 

*  The  close  of  the  letter  is  the  most  remarkable  part  Throughout  Hinc- 
mar  appekb  only  to  the  ancient  accredited  decretals  at  Leo,  Celestlne,  Ge^ 
lasius,  and  to  the  Afirioan  Councils.  He  closes  with  these  words:  "  We  ar« 
not  ignorant  that  whatever  is  written  from  the  Apostolic  See  according  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ilathority  of 
councils,  is  to  be  held  and  obeyed:  whatever  beyond  that  has  been  com- 
piled or  forged  is  not  only  to  be  rejected  but  refuted  also.**  **  Quod  sicut  a 
quoquam  fiierit  compilatum  sive  confictum  nou  solum  respuendum  sed  et 
redai'gueudum  esse  coguovimus.**  — vol.  ii.  p.  716. 
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termined ;  it  dwells  entirdy  on  the  affidr  of  Hincmar^ 
Bishop  of  Lacm*^  This  affiur,  being  a  revolt,  as  it  were, 
against  the  Metropolitan  power  of  the  >  Archlnshop  of 
Rheiins,  seems  pnt  forward  by  that  prelate,  as  thon^ 
the  crime  of  his  own  kinsman  and  the  rebellion  a^dnst 
spiritual  authority  were  the  more  heinous  offence. 

Hadrian  had  doubtless  the  sagacity  to  peix^iye  his 
error.  The  correspondence  betwe^i  the. king  and  the 
Pope  became  on  both  sides  more  amicable.^  Cailoman 
was  abandoned,  and  to  a  tragic  fate*^  Unable  to  witln 
stand  the  power  levied  against  him  by  hisAjk^iTL 
fiither,  he  again  surrendered,  was  again  imprisoned  al 
Senlis.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  biriiops,  tod  degraded  from  his  clerical  orders. 
His  partisans,  however,  and  Oarloman,  no  doubt,  lum<* 
self,  radier  rej(Hced  in  this  degradation,  which  opened 
again  the  path  of  secular  ambition.  He^  might  aspire^ 
if  not  to  ^e  throne,  to  a  share  in  the  dominions  of  his 
iather.  The  bishops  had,  perhaps,  by  this  time  per- 
ceived that  this  division  of  the  royal  dominions  al  the 
death  6f  each  successive  monarch  was  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  crown,  and,  dreading  a  contest  for  tlie 
throne  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingd<»n,  attacked 
on  every  side  by  the  pagan  Normans,  determined  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  Carlo^ 
oun  was  again  put  upon  his  trial,  and  condemned  to 

1  "  Qiuwi  titmores  et  leaiones  vesttas  palpare  Benstmus,  has  oleo  confcU- 
tionis  per  doldssmiant  melos  caiitatis,  et  sanctie  dilectionis  unguentuA  fi>* 
Tcre,  lenire,  et  ad  sanitatem  perduccre  optamns.'*  —Hadrian.  Epiat.  ad' Can 
Cailv.,  Labbe,  p.  937. 

*  See  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  of  Doacy,  Labbe,  p.  15d9, 1844.  He  was  ao< 
cued  by  the  king  as  a  perjured  traitor  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace; 
by  Hhicmar,  as  contomacions  against  his  metropolitan.  Hincmar  reserved 
lo  the  Pope  only  the  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  Council  of  Sardica." 
Compare  Plauck,  iii.  p.  183. 
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deadi.  This  punishnient  was  oomnuzted  for  olae  more 
barbarous.  His  eyes  were  put  oiit,  and  he  was  sliat  up 
in  the  Abbey  of  Corbey.  His  pbrtisaas  ceolmed  to 
cany  him  o^  and  oonyeyed  htm  to  the  amrt  of  Louis 
of  Germany,  who  named  Um  Abbot  of  E^stemaoh,  He 
did  not  long  surviye  his  cruel  treatment* 

If  the  king  triumphed  over  his  rebdSons  aon«  so  di 
Hincmar  of  fiheims  over  his  rebellioiis  nephcrw.  .  Nor 
was  the  Archbishop's  nephew>  more  mecdbKiIIy  treated 
&an  the  King's  son.  Hincmar  4>f  Laoti  snffiared  the 
same  fete ;  he  too  was  condemned,  and  suffiured  the  loss 
4f  his  efes  like  Oariomaii.  The  two  rebels  i^gainst 
royal  and  metropolitan  antboiity  were  -thus  joined  in 
the  same  barbarous  punishment.  Both  diese  events, 
however,  took  place  idter  the  death  of  Hadrian,  during 
ihe  rule  of  his  successor.  The  death  <^  Hadrian  Qiay 
have  emboldened  the  clergy  €ft  France  to  taike  the 
a&ir  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  to  achieve  their  ftdl 
victory. 

Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  H.  thus,  with  different  sue- 
eess,  imperiously  £ctating  to  sovereigns,  rdling  (k 
attempting  to  rule  the  higher  clergy  in  foreign  countries 
with  a  despotic  sway,  mingling  in  the  political  revolur 
tions  of  Europe,  awarding  crowns,  and  adjudgii^  kingly 
inheritanoes,  might  seem  the  immediate  ancestcMrs  of 
Grftgmy  VH.,  of  Innoc^t  HI.,  of  Bonifitce  YJJl. 
But  the  papacy  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  gloom  and 
degradation,  even  of  guilt,  before  it  emerged  again  to 
its  height  of  power* 
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JOBM  mt  THB  S^tiUCENS.  TfiJK  D0KBd  OF  LOWSB  ITALT 

Thr  pontificate  of  J<4iiif  VlH.  »:  the  taming  point 
in  tUd  gradml,  but  rapid  and  altndst  total,  Aj»;«ni. 
change ;  among  ks"  dHuflcs  wene  tlhei  ifttbietion  of  di«f 
imperial  branch  of  the  Car lovibgian  race,  and  the  fre* 
qnent  transference  df  the  empire  from  one  line  of  soveiv 
ejgn^  te  another;  wi^  the  growth  of  the  formidable 
dnkes  and  cennte^  in  Italjr,  which  ov^r^iadowed  4^ 
pi^  power,  and  rednced  ^e  Fope  Inmself  to  the  slave 
or  the  victim  of  one' of  the  contienchng  ftretions*  The 
l^»pe  was  elect^  depeeeds  impnisoned,  murdered.  In 
the  wild  tarbolenoe  of  the  times  not  merely  the  rever- 
ence bnt  the  sanetitf  of  his  character  disappeared.  He 
sank  to  the  cotunon  level  of  mortals' ;  and  ^e  head  of 
Christendom  was)  as- fierce  and  Kcentions  as  the  petty 
prmees  who  sniroonded  him^  out  of  whose  stock  he 
sprang,  and  whose  haibit^  he  did  not  break  off  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

John-  VIII.,  however,  stHl  stood  on  the  vantage 
^und  occupied  by  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  11.  He 
was  a  R(Hnan  by  birth.  He  signalized  his  pontificate 
by  an  act  even  more  imposing  than  those  of  his  prede- 
ceflMTS,  the  nommation  to  iiie  empire,  which  his  lan^ 
guage  represented  rather  as  a  grant  from  the 
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authority  than  as  an  hereditary  dignity ;  it  was  a  direct 
gift  from  heaven,  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
Already  there  appear  indications  of  a  French  and 
German  interest  contending  for  the  papal  influence, 
which  gi'ows  into  more  and  more  decided  faction,  till 
the  Carlovingian  empire  is  united,  soon  to  be  dissolved 
for  ever,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fat.  John  V  III. 
Aug.  870.  adopts  the  dangerous  poUcy  of  a  partial  ad- 
herence to  France*  The  Emperor  Louis,  the  squ  of 
Lothair,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Charles  the 
Bald  was  never  wanting  iu  boldness  and  activity  to 
advance  bis  claims,  just  or  unjust,  to  an  increase  of 
dominion.  He  marched  hastily  into  Italy ;  his  nobles 
crowded  to  his  standard.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
of  Germany  the  elder  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest,  or 
was  bribed  to  permit,  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  The 
Pope  hastened  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles.^ 
D«o,  17, 87».  An  Emperor  with  ^  title  so  questionable  was 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  author  of  the 
gift.  "  We  have  elected,"  writes  John  VIIL,  "  and 
approved,  with  the  consent  of  our  brothers  the  other 
bisiiops,  of  the  ministers  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  King 
Chai:les,  Emperor  of  the  West*"  In  his  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  counts  of  Bavarin,  whom  he  forbids  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  theit  king  in  the  assertion  of  his 
rightful  title  to  the  empire,  or  to  invade  the  territories 
o[  Charles,  the  Pope  describes  the  march  of  Charles  as 
almost  miraculous,  and  intimates  throughout  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  Church,  in  which  resided  the  divine 
power  of  bestowing  the  empire.^  No  later  Pope  held 
more  unmeasured  language — "How  do  we  discharge 

^  "  Bibi  diTinitoB  ....  coHatum.**  —  Epist  coczvfi. 
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our  fonctions  as  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  his  Church  if 
we  do  not  strive  for  Christ  against  the  insolence  of 
princes?"^  He  speaks  of  **onr  son  Lonis,  vt\>.m. 
yoor  glorioos  king,  if  he  be  a  son  who  has  always  been 
disobedient  to  our  holy  predecessors,  if  glorious  who  has 
waged  unhallowed  wars  against  Christians ;  '  bella  ger- 
ens  nollos  habttora  triumphos ; '  if  a  king,  who  cannot 
govern  himself."^  The  Bavarian  bishops  are  threat- 
ened wiUi  instant  excommunication  if  they  reflise  to 
concur  with  the  legates  of  John  in  preventing  the  war 
by  mild  or  by  thri^tening  means.  Another  letter  to 
the  bishops  who  adh^[*ed  to  the  title  of  Louis  is  still 
more  violent ;  he  treats  them  as  Iscariots,  as  fbHowers 
of  the  fratricide  Cain.  "'They  murmur  not  against 
Charles,  but  against  God,  the  giver  of  crowns."  •  But 
the  historians  are  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  price 
which  Charles  was  compelled  to  pay  for  his  imperial 
crown.  He  bought  the  Pope,  he  bought  the  senators 
of  Rome ;  he  bought,  if  we  might  venture  to  take  the 
words  to  the  letter,  St.  Peter  himself.* 

The  imperial  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  shorl 
and  inglorious.     His  brother  and  rival,  Louis  a.i».  sts. 
of  Germany,  died  during  the  next  year,  but  left  his 
kingdoms  and  his  title  to  the  Empire  to  his  three  sons. 
War  broke  out;  Cfaaries  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat 

1  **  Ubi  eat  quesumiiB,  quod  yioem  Christi  in  ccclesift  fUngimur,  si  pro 

Christo  oontM  bi»oTeiitiam  principum **  — Apad  Labbe,  sab  ann. 

Tbe  whoto  latter  is  resmrkable. 

*£pist.  ooczvilL 

»  **  Keqae  epim  contra  Carolom  est  murmur  vestrum,  sed  contra  t)omi- 
nam  eajvs  est  regnum^  et  cui  voluerit  ipse  dabo  iUud.**  —  n>id. 

*  AmiaL  Bertin.  ad  aim.  S7S*  **  Beato  Petro  multa  et  pretioea  maoera 
itfiareos  io  Imperatorem  unctus  et  coronatus  est.  .  .  Imperatoris  nomnn  % 
pnesole  sedls  ApostoUcn  Johanne,  ingcntl  pretio  emerat.**  Ann.  Met.  8^7. 
*^Omaem  senatom  populi  Romaai,  more  Jugurthino  comipit,  sibique  soc'a- 
itt."  —  AniL  Foldeii. 
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ottf  Ae  Rhine  by  LouEb)  of  Saxony.  Aftei;  bi^  second 
descent  into  Italy,  where  FopQ  Jbha  m^  htm  at.  Paviay 
he  W4^  itL  dA9g^r  pf.  beujig  €iit  off  in  his  retresEt  by  the 
Oft.  6, 877.  forces  of  Csffloiwsii  King  of  B&yaria*  He 
died  on  the  raad,^  in  a  small  hmnlet  in  the  A]fs,  As 
\\U  physician  was  a  Jew,  it  was  g^norally  beUeved  that 
)ie  was,  poisoned;  though  the  Je.\frs,  edocaiied  in  the 
Arabian  univeisitieB  of  Spainv  were  no  doubt  more 
advanced  ia  medical  science  than  any  oth^cs  in  Europe* 
John  VUIm  even  be£>ce  the  death  of  Chadea  the 
DiuiBcrfk«M'  Bald,  might  repeijt  of  having  yielded  to  the 
itfsuKCMu.  t^^|ptation  of  bes);owing  the  imperial  crewn; 
oa  an  •baeqjuiQus;  buJt  rei^o^  so^esei^,  who  could  .so.  ill 
discharge,  his  office,  of  Protector  of  the  Roman.  See.  . 
But  w We  could  he  h&ve  looked,  ier  a  more  powerM 
protector  agfunst  the  formidable  enemies  which  were 
environing  the  capital  of  Christei^om  on  eveiy  side,, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  no  less^dangerons  ChristiBn  petty 
princes  of  Italy  ?  The  whole  pontificaJte  of  John  VIII. 
was  a  long,  if  at  times  inteimpted,  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion lest  Rome  should  &11  into  the  hand^  of  the  unbe- 
liever>.  The  reign  of  thq  late  Emperov  Louis  had  been 
almost  a  continual  war&re  agaixtst  the  Mohammedans^ 
who  had  now  obtained  a,  firm  footing  in. Southern  Italy. 
He  had  success&Uy  repelled  their  progress,  but  at  the 
death  of  Louis  Rome  was  again  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  Mohammedan  city.  The  Pope  wrote  letter  after 
letter  in  the  most  urgent  and  feeling  btngofi^  to 
Charles  the  Bald  soon  after  he  had  invested  him  w*tth 
the  empire^^  ^^  If  aU  the  trees  in  the  forest,''  sucL  is 
the  style  of  tlie  Poije,  "  were  turned  into  tongues^  they 
could. not  describe  the  ravages  of  these  impious  pagans  * 

*  Ad  Carol.  Calv.  Imper.  apad  Bouquet,  p.  471. 
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the  (leTOQt  people  of  <Tod  »  destroy^  b^  a  e6nd<ii«iflil 
slangbter :  he  who  tseoped  the  &re  an^  the  «w0nl  is 
carried  as  u  taptive  irito  «xile.  Cities,  castles,  and 
vOlages  are  xrtterly  wasted,  and  wHhout  an  inhaUtant. 
Tlie  tishops  at^  wjmdering  ab^nt  ia  beggary,  or  fly  to 
Rome  iB  the  only  place  of  refuge."  The  well-known 
story,  wlief^er  fs^  or  tarae,  by  the  beM^f  which  it  oIh 
tained,  shows  Ae -deadly  hastened  Ib^etween  the  OhristiatiR 
and  the  Mx)s!emJn,  and  Hie  k^rroW  *e(  the  war.  Sar 
lemo  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens  (Ifhis  was  at  a<n 
eariier  period,  about  the  -aeoeBsitin  of  Jokn  VIll.)  :  the 
gallatrt  defence  -of  tlie  tSty  by  Odnnt  Gruaifer  probably 
retarded  at  tlwrt  tiitte  their  career  of  conquest.  The 
Saracen  general,  or  king  as  he  is  'called,  is  said  to  have 
violated  a  mnnber  of  Christian  nuns  on  the  altar  in  tlie 
churdi  of  St.  Poittmattis.  While  wi  this  act  of  croelty 
and  gtdlt  to  -one  of  thetn  he  was  crushed  by  a  huge 
beam,  which  feH  or  was  skilMly  detaelied  froaa  the 
waH.  The  toaSden  escaped  iinhmrl.*  "The  usuai  ap- 
pellation of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  «»  HagsreneB, 
sons  of  fomioELtion  and  wiuth.  Ih  a  pcissage  in  a  iater 
letter  to  Oonnt  8bso,  the  Pope  ^descnibes  the  Sai^aicens 
as  an  army  of  locusts,  turning  the  whole  4a»id  into  a 
wilderness :  extensive  regions  i^ene  so  des<date  as  to  fee 
inhabited  only  hy  wild  beastti.*  The  most  terrM)&  intel- 
ligence of  aH  IS  that  an  armament  of  three  hnndi'ed 
slups,  fifteen  of  which  earned  cavalry,  Was  in  prepara- 
tion to  attack  und  tconqner  Roinfe.  «  Consider,"  says 
die  Pope,  *'  what  a  vast  and  ntiparalleled^  evil  this 
wouM  be ;  tlie  loss  of  that  city  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
wm4d,  tihe  peril  of  Christianity  itedf."  In  anodier 
pressing  letter  to  Cliarles  the  Bald  he  says,  **  All  Cam- 

*  Aaoojin.  Safem.  *  e.  ^.  Epitt  xxxyiiL  *  Inooint>arabiie1 
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pania  is  a  desert ;  the  Hagarenes  have  crossed  die 
Tiber,  aiid  are  wasting  the  suburbfu^  dbtrict;  they 
destroy  all  churches  ajid  shrines  ;  massacre  the  monks 
and  clergy."  ^  Somewhat  later  he  alludes  to  the  starvar 
tion  of  Rome ;  some  of  the  senate  were  in  danger  of 
peiishing  with  hunger.^  All  this  time,  bitterly  com- 
plains the  Pope,  the  Christians,  instead  pf  %ing  to 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  see,  were  engaged  in  unnatu- 
ral wars  against  each  other ;.  wars  in  which  John  forgets 
his  own  concern. 

Yet,  if  possible,  even  more  formidable  than  the  infidels 
were  the  petty  Christian  princes  of  Italy.  "  The  canker- 
NoT.16,876.  worm  eats  what  the  locust  has  left."  These 
tti*RoSS  ^  appear  to  have  been  the  inferior  nobles,  the 
wrtitoty.  marquises  (marchiones)  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  The  more  powerful  princes  seized  likewise 
every  opportunity  of  confusion  to  enrich  themselves  or 
to  enlarge  their  dominions.  ^^  Those,"  writes  Pope 
John  to  the  Emperor,  ^^  who  are  not  unknown  to  you, 
trample  down  all  our  rights  in  the  Roman  territory, 
seize  all  that  the  Saracens  have  spared ;  so  that  there 
IS  not  a  single  herd  of  cattle  in  f^l  our  domain,  nor  a 
single  human  being  to  oommiserate  or  lament  the  deso- 
lation." '  In  many  parts  of  Italy  had  gradually  arisen 
independent  dukedoms;  and  none  of  these  appear  to 
have  felt  any  religious  respect  for  the  Pope,  some  not 
for  Christianity.  They  were  ready  on  every  cccasicm 
to  assail  and  plunder  the  city  itself:  for  which  th^ 
were  sometimes  punished,  when  the  imperial  power 
was  strong;    more   often   they   defied   its   impotence. 

^  He  eotreatB  the  Empress  RichildM  to  inflaence  her  husbaod  to  prote^ 
him;  his  whole  retiUn  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  — Epist 

KXX. 

<  Epist.  xlv.  *  Epist.  XXX. 
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A  Transalpine  Emperor  was  too  distant  to  mainfatin 
awe  for  any  long  time-  In  the  SouIJi  were  the  old 
Lombard  Dokes  of  Benevento  and  Spokto,  the  Duke 
of  Naples,  who  owned  a  kind  of  remote  fealty  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Princes  of  Capna,  Salerno,  arid 
Amalfi.  On  the  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Pope  Nic- 
olas, Lambert  of  Spoleto  had  ocenpied  and  pillaged 
Rome,^  respecting  neither  monastery  nor  chmt^,  and 
carrying  off  a  great  nuhiber  of  yonhg  females  of  the 
highest  rank.*  Adelgis,  the  Duke  of  Benerento,  had 
dared  to  sdsse  in  that  city  tlie  sacred  person  of  the 
Emperor  I^Krais.*  The  Emperor  had  fled  with  his  wife 
and  a  few  soldiers  to  a  lofty  tower,  in  wldch  he  was 
besi^)^,  and  ^d  to  accept  terms  of  capitdatiom^ 
He  was  only  permitted  to  leave  the  city  after  he  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  Adelgis  —  an  oath  in  which  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  all  his  attendant  were  com- 
pelled to  jobi^ — that  he  would  neither  in  his  own  per 


1  The  came  of  this  faMarrecticn  was  the  rapacity  of  the  Empress  Ingel- 
beiga  and  the  croeltgr  of  the  Freooh  mWtry  wilh  her. -^  Anaiftas.  in  Tit. 
Hadriaa. 

*  At  a  later  period,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Pope  John  Vm.,  the  same 
Lambert  had  demanded  the  ehSef  of  the  Boman  nobilitf  to  be  sorrendered 
to  him  aa  hostages.  -^  Ann.  Bertii^ ;  .fnn.  Foldena*  sob  ano.  S71;  Mura- 
tori,  Ann.  d^Italia,  ibid. 

*  Erchempert  assigns  two  reasons  why  Ood  permitted  this  homiliatSon  of 
Laois:  because  he  had  insulted  Pope  Nicolastand  Iparedtwo  Saracen 
kings,  whom  he  might  liave  pat  to  death  as  Saul  did  A^^ag. — Apud  Ports, 
p.  258. 

*  The  popular  Terses  carreot  at  the  time  show  the  profoond  impiessien 
made  bj  this  act  of  treason  against  the  imperial  miy'esty.  It  is  a  curious 
transition  specimen  of  Italo-Latin :  — 

'*  Audita  omnet  flnes  temp,  horrore  com  trlstltla, 
4|ns)e  BOdaa  tuh  CMtum  Benevento  OlrltsS) 
Lhadorloom  oompnndenint  aancto  pio  Augusto." 

The  descent  of  the  Saracens  in  great  fbrce  was  thought  a  providential  via* 
itatkm  for  the  crhne  of  the  Beneventans. 


:aQii  nor  by  any  lolfcer  ne^^of^  Ai»  #ct  of  OAbiAmi  veb^- 
lion.  ^o  8oomr«  boweiPier,  fiad  JUq^is  revio^  lUvenna 
in  aafd;^  thsa  he  3€tBt  jto  the  P^^  tp  4fti«olTe  him  from 
hb  oal^.  Hwkiim  XL,  tk^n  Pcpe,  hogan  ,to  ^eert  that 
dmig^nQiis  priTik)ge  of  abeobition  fbom  solemn  And  n^ 
oorded  oatiiB.^  The  two  L««ik^^  <)f  i^Ieto  were 
acoused  of  conmrmg  »%  if  not  coa^^tii^  to,  this  dar- 
ing Bxploit^ 

The  DuJbe  of  Naples,  ithe  Gseek  Emperor's  subject, 
acted  altogether  as  an  independent  prince,  i^^ixis, 
who  had  sneceeded  his  father  in  the  NeapMlitw  duke- 
jdom,  was  aooused  of  sec^  and  fiiMidly  intelligenoe 
with  the  Saracens;  of  supplying  their  piraXical  fleets 
with  proYisions,  and  thiis  pundi^sing  secnrity  &xc  hb 
own  dominions  by  saciifieidg.  liie  rest  g£  Southern  Jtai j. 
Hjs  onele,  Athamusius,  Biabop  of  Naples  (the  high 
families  of  Italy  oow,  tm  weU  $a  of  the  Franks,  aspired 
to  eeclasiaistieal  dignii^eis),  h«ul,  at  the  jQenaimiefioeme^t 
of  his  reign,  reproved  him  for  this  alhance  with  the 
UnbeUever.  Seiginstionce  imprisoned,  afterwards  drQve 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  into  exile^  After  die  death  of 
the  Emptor  Lpuis,  during  the  reigij  of  Charles  the 
Bald.,  the  Pope,  John  VIU.,  wbb  more  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  breaking  this  unhallowed  league  between  the 
«oKmUed  Ohfiatian  and  the  Saracen.  He  tried  in  vain 
anathema  and  excommunication.  At  lengdi  he  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the  two 
Larab^^  Dukes  of  Spoleto,  who  had  racked  oocders 
from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  to  assist  him.' 
Guaifer,  Prince  of  Salerno ;  Palear,  Prefect  of  Amalfi  ; 
and  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Oaeta,  were  also  on  too  friendly 

1  Iiu(:|^caa4>  —  fiegiao,  lib.  ii. 

*  Erchempert.    Maratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia*  4.D.  877* 
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terms  with  ibe  Saraoena.'  In  a  conflict  between  the 
two  aiwies^  twmdcj'twi^  ISeaficiljtMis  were  taken  aoid 
beheaded,  as  nndar  the  papal  anathema.,  ^ith  the  sano- 
ti«n  of  the  Pope.*  A  seoand  Atbanaeiiis,  Ae  Athfttt«!iui 
brother  of  Duke  Seij^taa,  Jiad  sncceeded  to  S^^"^ 
Us  uncle  as  Bishop  of  liiaples.  He  was  « ^'^'  ^^ 
voufi  of  lawless  and  Momeasaited  ambition,  but  with 
spacioos  cuBcning  sacrificed,  jas  it  seem«d,  all  the  ties  4>f 
kindred  and  x>f  blood  to  the  €iuse  a£  the  Pope  aad  of 
ChristianHj*  He  oi^gamaed  a  fermidable  partj  in  Na- 
ples, seized  and  iivprisciied  his  bnodier  the  duke,  axvd 
&ml  him  blinded  to  Rooket  where  he  died  skortlj  after 
im  misery  and  dis^SKMB.'  The  Bishop  tfien  tocd^  pos- 
juision  of  the  vacant  dukeobm  ;  the  aril  and  ^ecclesias- 
tical offices  met  'm  his  person  as  tbej  had  at  Oapnain 
the  Bisho|>  luando^  The  P<^,  John  YIIL,  highly 
approved  of  this  osurpsti^n,  commended  Athanaaii» 
because  he  had  overthrown  the  new  Holofernes,  and 
had  not  q>ared  his  o^wn  jlesb  and  blood.  Thd  not.stI 
P<^  botray^ed  hi4  inwaifd  tHuv^  Ihat  a  ohurchmali 
had  thus  assiuned  the  sMolar  antbotity :  he  wrote  to 

>  Bt  the  anistaDce  of  Erchen^pert  we  tr»oe  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
-Me*  of  kirleM,  ki4ei|»etuieiit  prineM.  Tbe  Easiest  mad  not  least  Uwleta 
wtm  tlirBit^ops  (in  geoeEtl  of  the  nUiDg  Am^y)  hquApif  of  CapHf.«i^ 
Athanasiiis  of  Naples.  Of  these,  Landalf,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Lando, 
Prince  of  Capua,  became  Bishop  vt  Capna.  Brchempert  inshiactes  against 
huB  the  wont  rices— and  he  hated  monks !  — P.  251.  Tet  John  consented 
to  his  episcopate,  *'  Pandenulilis  Landegniphum  iBermannm  simm  ^xmjugatum 
.rinrimw  fiaeit  episco^am«  jmittensqne  BooMun  Johajuii  PapsB  episcopom 
deri  ezpoedt,  a  quo  et  exaiiditus  est**  —  lb.  26]i.  Athanasius  is  brieS/  de- 
scribed: "  fpiacopns  et  master  militom.** 

*  ^  Octavo  die  anathematis  jaul  Neapolites  milites  apprehensot  decoUari 
fecit:  sic  eoim  monuerat  Papa.**  — £rchempert,  89. 

*  The  SAh  letter  of  John  seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  Athanasius  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  He  there  threatens  Sfi];gius  with  an 
irrepealablo  anathema  (noo  dissolvendum).  —  Labbe,  OondL  ix.  p.  5.  **  Kt 
Bomam  mittiiar  suifossis  oculis.'*  —  Erchempert. 
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the  people  of  Naples  confirming  the  title  of  Athsir 
nasius,  and  dedared  that  divine  inspiration  must  have 
guided  them  in  die  wise  choice  of  such  a  ruler.^ 

But  the  bishop-duke  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  the 
unhallowed  policy  of  his  brother.  He  entered  into  a 
new  league  with  the  Saracens,  gave  them  quarters,  and, 
A.».877.  actually  uniting  his  troops  with  theirs,  defeated 
the  &>roes  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  and 
op^ied  a  &ee  passage  for  their  incursions  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  It  was  tliis  danger  which  caused  so  much 
alaim  to  Pope  John,  and  called  forth  £^ch  loud  and 
urgent  clamors  for  aid  from  the  Transalpine  powers.* 
The  united  troops  of  the  Christian  bishop  and  the 
Saracens  devastated  the  whole  region,  plundering  con- 
vents and  churches^  desolating  "  towns,  villages,  cities, 
hills,  mountains,  and  islands."  Even  the  &mous  and 
holy  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Vincent  did 
not  escape.^ 

All  hopes  of  succor  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  had  been  firustrated  by  his  retreat  from  Lombardy, 
and  his  death.  The  Pope,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him 
at  Vercelli,  and  had  held  a  council  at  Ravenna,  returned 
only  to  subinit  to  an  ignominious  tribute  to  the  Sara- 
cens. In  vain  he  launched  his  anathemas :  while  they 
struck  with  terror  remoter  parts  of  Christendom,  they 

1  Ad  pop.  Napollt    Compare  also  Epist  xIt. 

*  John  hoped  to  obtain  aMfetance  from  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  againM 
his  subject^  as  well  as  a^rainst  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  fleet  was  in  those 
seas;  he  begged  liim  to  send  ten  large  vessels  (achelandra)  fbr  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  -^  Epist.  xhn.  This  is  nrged  to  excuse  the  weakness  of  John 
in  consenting  to  the  patriarchate  of  Photius.  —  See  above,  page  36. 

•  Joan.  Epirt.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  In  one  of  the  expeditions  of  PandenuUiis,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Cnpua,  who  joined  the  Neapolitans  and  Saracens,  the 
monk,  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  Lombard  princes,  was  taken,  stripp^l 
of  all  he  liad,  and  carried  away  captive. 
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virere  ta*eated  with  contempt  by  these  lawless  chie^ 
tai^is.'  , 

The  Imperial  crown  was  a^n  vacant,  and  claimed 
by  the  conflicting  houses  of  France  and  Germ^ny.^ 
But  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  bad  been  aq- 
knowledged  as  King  of  Italy.  Probably  as  piartiaans  of 
the  German,. and  to  compel  th^  Pope  to  abandon  the 
interest  of  the  French  line,  to  which  he  (adhered  witli 
unshak^i  fideUty,  Lambert^  Duke  of  Spoleto,  that  anti- 
Christ,  as  the  Pope  described  him,^  with  his  apiu  ss,  ws. 
aduiterous  sister,  Riohildia,  and  hid  accomplice,  tlie 
treacherous  Adelbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head 
cf  an  irresistible  force,  entered  BomO,  seized  and  con- 
fined the  Pope,  and  endeavored  to  starve  him  into  con- 
cession, and  compelled  the  clergy  and  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Carloojian,  as  King  of 
Italy.  For  thirty  days  the  religious  services  were  in- 
terrupted ;  not  a  single  lamp  burned  on  the  altarsu^ 

No  sooner  had  thiey  retired  than  the  Pc^e  caused  all 


1  SpMt  xliY.  Dodbfll^  Dnke  ef  GMta,  had  snmndflnd  a  foxtras,  bn 
which,  it  was  said,  depended  the  safety  of  Borne. 

*  From  the  battle  of  Fontan'et  and  the  treaty  of  Verdun  took  place  the 
final  separation  between  Fran6»  a&d  Germany.  Charlea  die  Bald  took  his 
oadi  in  R^map,  I>ooi^  in  German^  Tho  Bfumaa  and  the  Tan^nlc  had  be- 
gun their  antagonism.  —  See  Palgrave,  p.  66. 

■  Epist  be.  There  are  two  letters  to  Lambert  (lx!i.  and  Ixfii.),  from  the 
latter  of  whkh  he  appeantufaftvatreBkad  the  Popa^witk  great  disreepeet, 
and  to  hare  at^umed  some  control  over  the  Legations  (Ann.  Fulden.  sub 
aim.;  see  also  Ixxxii.)*  The  Pope  disguises  this,  and  accuses  Lambert 
himself  of  aqiicing  to  the  empire.  •  He  had  before  charged  him  wit^  a  de> 
agn  at  permanently  ocoupying  the  territory  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  Citfr ; 
of  having  sent  an  embassy  to  Sorrento  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Sa- 
racens, and  to  invite  a  reinforcement  of  their  troops.  —  Epist.  ad  Couuil. 
Trecxc 

*  The  dearest  description  of  this  is  in  letters  to  the  .^jxjibishop  pC  Ra- 
venna, to  Coant  Berengarius,  the  Empress  Ingelberga,  and  to  Louis  the 
8tanmefer.,->  lx«xiv«  vi' 
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the  dacTid  treaBnres  to  be  conveyed  frota  St.  P^^ter's  to 
the  Lat^ran,  covered  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  with  sack- 
cloth, closed  tkfe  ^doore,  aaid  tfeftised  to  perorit  Ae  pil- 
grims #(nn  distant  lands  to  approach  tibe  stmne.  He 
tihen  fled  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  for  France. 

When  he  reached  tlie  shores  of  Provenoe,  John  Vlli, 
John  Tin.  ^^  himself  in  anodiw  ■world.  Instead  of  tur- 
inr«MiM.  bnlent  and  laM^Iess  enemies  (such  were  Ae 
Counts  and  Dutkes  of  Italj))  whose  rapadtrf  or  am- 
rvkomtjy  paid  no  respect  to  sacred  thivigs,  and  ti^eated  the 
Pope  like  an  ordinary  mcMrtal^  ^ke  wliole  MngdoHi  ^ 
J^Vance  might  seem  to  ihvow  itself  Immbly  a*  his  feeL 
He  was  received  aft;  Aries  by  Beso,  Duke  of  Lombia*dy, 
May  11, 938.  master,  hkewise  shortly  to  beoome  fciitg  df 
Provence^'  and  whos6  am1)i«ion  ai^tied  to  th^  £mpire. 
Boso,  after  having  poisoned  his  fircft  wife,  had  married, 
it  was  said  by  force,  Srmengard^^  the  daughter  -Off  the 
Empet^dr^  Louis  II.  Wherev^  the  Pontiff  wettt  he 
August.  was  received  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
Troy«.  summoned  a  council  to  be  held  at  Troyes, 
Lotds  the  Stammeser,  King  of  France ;  the  tfiree  kings, 
the  sons  of  Louis  of  Gertnany,  were  cited  to  appear. 
Louk  alone  obeyed  the  mandate* 

No  Pope  was  more  prodigal  of  excommtmieation  t^Hm 
John  VIIL  Of  his  letters,  above  300,  it  is  remarit- 
able  how  large  a  jxtopoition  threaten,  tnAict,  or  at  least 
allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdotal  power.^    The 

>  On  the  advaneement  «f  Boso  fx>  the  throne  ^  Pmvence^  eee  BooqImS, 
IfMt  de  Prorencc,  pp.  788,  7W;  Palgrare,  note  744.  ITie  Pope^  il«t  net 
was  to  erect  Arlee  luto  a  metropolitan  see,  and  to  g^rant  die  pallittin  to  the 
Bishop  Rostagne ;  aftenrards  he  appointed  him  Legate,  with  fuU  i^oweiB.  *— 
Epist.  zc  et  seqq. 

*  Ewnengard  wan  the  last  of  the  Une  of  Lothftir,  the  el4eat  son  ht  Looia 
the  Plooflf.  —  Epist.  cxvii. 

*  The  wiser  Nicolas  had  warned  bishops  against  too  frequent  nab  of  l&it 
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GoaiKcl  of  Troyes  opened  with  the  recital  and  confii>^ 
matioR  of  tke  papal  analiieaia  against  Addbert  of  Ths* 
canjr  and  Lambert  g£  Spokto.  The  anathema,  was. 
mtified  widi  one  Toice  hy  the  assembled  bishops,  and 
opiBmrnnded  to  he  pnUiahed  in.  alL  their  churches,  and 
in  tkose  of  their  saffi'agans.  Fomiosua,  Bish(^  of  Povto, 
the  Apottle  of  the  Bo^arnna^  afiberwands  Fope,.  the 
head,  it  seems,  of  the  Germso^  fiustiim,  ivas:  iavolyed 
with  all  his  accompKces;  in  one  a^ntenee  ^  exdommtuii- 
caliony  degraded,  and  axradbeiMtized..  The.  obsequioilB 
episcopal  aenKte^ecloed  eadbt  anathema,  wi^  perfect  con^ 
awL  Anetber  brood  and  Sfreepiim^  eKComviaiiicatioo 
comprehended  dL  pevaons  whd  ^uld  in  any*  way  usurp 
the  prqpecty  of  tUe  Ghurcb ;  they  weire  eixdkided  firoot 
the  oofnnMmion  o£  IheJ  fiuydilHl,  and,  if  they  persisted  ia 
not  mokiiig  sestitutioR,  deprived  of  Chrialfian  buriid. 
The  Pope  <fid  not  8Csruple,.ol  hk  ovm  andiority  and  that, 
of  the  eounoir,  to  majoer  an:  additibn  to  the  fundameotai 
hwrs  a£  the  TnunudpiBe;  realm..  He  found  the  Teutonic 
cade  impeifecty  as  centaiaing  no  statute  against  sacri- 
lege; he  caused  to.  be  insevted.  that.  i&)  tlie  Justinian, 
cede^  mitigaiiiig  the.  fine  &am  five  pounds  of  pure  gold 
to  thirty  pounds  of  tried  sihner.  I&  return  for  this 
huttUe  reagnaiia&  of  hia  anithori^,  Jbhn  VIIL  con-^ 
deaeended  t^crxMrn  Louis  the  Stesmneiter  King  Sept.  7^  srs. 
o£  France  ^  his  queen  .was  excluded  firom  that  honor,  ott 
account  of  some  irregularity  in  her  marriage.  He  ren- 
desed,  moreoyer,,  to  Louis,  the  service  of  excommunicar 
ting  some  of  his  enemies,  especially  Bemhard,  Marquis 
of  Languedoc.  The  execution  of  this  act  was  confided 
to  another  Bemhard)  of  Provence,  who  was  to  be  re- 

pnciaaB  weapon:  '*  Non  temere  ad  exconiitMiioationes  prooMkuit .  .  •  i» 
iBctoritas  episcopalis  vilescat.*'  — Labbo^  vim  dttk 
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warded  oat  of  the  confiscation.  Nothing  was  too  lofty 
to  defy,  nothing  too  mean  to  escape,  the  fulminatious  of 
John.  He  will  soon  appear  anathematizing  the  three 
great  Archbishops  of  Italy — of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and 
Naples :  ^  he  launched  an  excommunication,  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  i^ainst  some  thieves  who  had  stolen 
Ills  hoises,  and  a  silver  cup  belonging  to  St  Peter, 
when  John  was  on  his  way  to  Troyes.* 

The  inde&tigable  Pope  returned  over  th«  Alps  by  the 
Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  Pavia ;  but  of  all  whom  he 
had  so  commandin^y  exhorted,  and  so  earnestly  im«- 
plored  to  march  for  his  protection  lagainst  the  Saracens, 
and  no  doubt  against  his  Italian  enemies,  none  obeyed 
but  Duke  Boso  of  Provence.*    For  this  extraordinaiy 
mark  of  fidelity  the  Pope  showed  extraordinary  grati-»  ^ 
tude;  he  declared  him,  as  Duke  of  Lombardy,  his 
adopted  son.     Since  the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
Carloman,  was  married  to  the  dau^ter  of  Duke  Boso, 
the  Pope  was  thus  bound  in  closer  alliance  with  the 
liouse  of  France.     The  ambition  of  Count  Boso  aspired,  > 
after  the  death  of  Carloman,  King  of  Italy,  to  tlie  £m-  ^ 
A  j>.  879.       pire.     The  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  ■ 
the  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  ' 
France,  thwarted  in  one  way  the  policy  of  the  pontiff; 
in  another^  seemed  to  encoura^  his  ambition^  at  least 
to  strengthen,  rather  than  mitigate,  his  animosity  to  the 

^  Epist  cxxvifi.,  Milan,  Hay  1,  879;  ocbtxriii.,  Bavenna;  cdxx.,  Na- 

'  Epist.  xcviL  In  the  Council  of  Troyes,  which  dosed  Sept.  878,  the 
episcopal  dignity  was  asserted  by  a  decree  that  all  the  public  authoritiea 
should  pay  the  bishop  the  respect  due  to  his  rank — not  sit  in  his  presence 
till  leave  was  granted;  and  this  assertion  was  likewise  guarded  by  excom 
HMNiication*— Labbe,  ConcU.  p.  Sli. 

*  John,  Epist  czix. ;  Labbe,  p.  SO. 
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Grerman  Carlovingians.  Hei^ote  to  Charies  tbe  Fat,^ 
die  King  of  Swabia,  hereafter  to  be  Bnipero^,  to  warn 
him,  under  peril  of  eKOommpnieation,  against  an j  inva- 
sion  OB  the  dominions  of  Boso,  his  adopted  soi^^  This 
was  to  doee  the  gates  of  Italj  again&t  the  Germans,  to 
keep  them  beyond  the  Alps.  If  it  had  been  the  policy 
<^  John  to  erect  a  fijtm«  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  nordi 
of  Italy,  in  alliance  with^  and  as  a  protector  of  the  par 
pacy  against  the  Saracei^  and  the  lawless  soathem 
dukes,  his  object  mi^t,  perhaps^  justify  this  usurpation 
of  authority.  But  his  sole  design  was  to  obtain  a  king- 
dom for  his  adopted  ^on.  He  attempted  to.  summon  a 
council  at  Pavia,  as  obsequiotis  as  that  which  had  met 
at  Troyes.^  In  tone,  partly  of  persuasion,  partly  of 
menace,  he  cited  Anspiert^  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  Be- 
rengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  Bishops  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  Re^io,  atid  Mode^a.  Four  times  was  An* 
spert  summoned,  twrice  at  least  excommunicated,  and 
threatened  wiA  the  utmost  power  of  the  Ro-  tocommuni- 
man  See.*  By  this  excomlnunication  of  An-  AwhStahop 
spQTt  he  would  estabUsh  his.despotic  authority  ^  ^"J*" 
over  the  Bishops  of  Loipbardy.  But  Anspert  and  the 
Italian  Prelates  ^d  Counts  paid  not  the  least  respect 
to  the  papal  summons  or  .the  .papal  excccnmunioation : 
they  neither  appeared  at  Paviai  nor,  in  obedience  to  a 
later  summons,  at  Rome.^    In  Provence  the  adopted 

*  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Qermaoic. 

*  Epist.  ccxt  et  seqq. 

*  Epist  cxxyi.  cxxviii 

*  The  Pope  ailerwards  invested  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  in  legatine  author- 
ity, with  ftin  power  of  excommunication;  he  interfered  in  the  appointment 
•f  AMpert's  saoceseor,  degraded  a  bishop  oooMorated  by  Ansp«rt,  and 
aamed  another  in  his  place.  To  the  death  of  Anspeti,  John  oonsiderad 
htm  under  the  sentence  of  excommunicatinm. 

*  Epist  cbucxi.  dxsxiL 
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son  of  tlie  Pbpe'  niet  wtfSb  better  8oeces»  aiAMig  tiie 
clergy.  A  synod  of  ecelmastica'  met  ait  a  plaice  ealM 
Montaiile,  in  the'  territory  <rf  Vienne,  and  assumed  tke- 
right  of  fmndiBg  a  new  kingdom,  of  disregarding  the 
B080  king  of  rightsof  Ae  sons  of  Louis  the  &ta«nmerer,aadr 
rvovimes.  Qf  investing  Boso  with  the  tMe  ot  King  ol 
Provence  said  ot  i&les^  The  inftuetide  ef  the  Popo> 
had  no*  doubt  great  weight  with  the  Bi^opS'  of  tlin* 
CouncH.  Boso  is^  said  fo  }bn^  paved  dte  way  £or 
his  elevation  by  the  proittise  of  wealthy  abbeys  to  ba^ 
attached,  by  royal  imd  papal  authority,  to  the  Episcopal 
Sees.'  The  Councjtf  eonsislled  of  the  Amhbishiq^  o£ 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  of  tkd  Tairantaise,  and  of  Aiit,  with 
seventeen  sufiVagan  Bishops^  Of  t^^ir  sole  atcthonty, 
though  vHth  some  tadt  coneent  of  1^  nobles,  compelled: 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their 
churches,  and  acting  at  least  with  the  implied  assertiott 
of  divine  commissioH,'  ^ey  etoct  the  King,  but  da  not 
define  the  boundaries  or  ext^it  of  his  kingdovi.  la: 
their  address-  they 'strongly  impress  on^  Boso  his  royalt 
duties,  especially  regard  f&t  the  honor  of  God,  the  pro- 
tection oP  the  GetthoHc  ftuth^  the  exaltation  of  tlM^ 
Church.  Bioso  received?  the  gift  with  profound  hu^ 
mility ;  he  acknowledged  tiiat  he  received  the  crownr 
fk^m  their  good-wiU  alone,  and  promised'  the  ftiHest  obe^ 
dience  to  God's  inspired*  priests.®  Thus  Councils  had 
become  Diets  or  Parliaments,  awarded  and  carved  out 
kingdoms.  The  nobles  of  Provence  make  neither  pro- 
test nor  remonstrance. 


1  Lthh%j  Condi.    Arte*  signs  as  Episoopos;  bat  he  had  alMady  i>te«ive4 
ths  paUHim  ftom-  j4>hBu  — *  Eptet  xcii.  et  seq^. 

*  "  Nostri  Dei,  per  sufiragia  saoctomm  .  .  .  Christo  piwduee.** 

*  Apud  Labbe,  Coucil.  ix.  p.  333. 
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P(^  John  in  the  metn  time  was  compelled  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  Charks  tfa^  Wat.  Oharles  had  marched 
with  a  preponderating  force  into  Italy ;  John  had  met 
him  at  Ravenna,  reluetant  but  obedient.^  Though 
Ghailee  waB  of  the  Oermim  line,  the  Pope  yielded^  yet 
he  yielded  with  hau^ty  condescension.  ^^  We  have 
called  you  by  die  authocky  of  oar  letters,  for  the  ad«- 
▼antage  and  eauiltation  of  the  Ohurch,  to  die  Imperial 
Sovereign^.''  The  Pope  enjoins  him  before  his  acrival 
in  Roma  to  send  some  of  his  ehief  officers  to  ratify,  in 
his  name,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
acknowledges  the  EknpercHr's  power  of  making  ordi<^ 
naaoes  c<mcerning  the  territory  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
is  boond  to  protect  against  the  Samoens  and  evil-aninded 
Oiristians :  ^^  The  CSinroh  must  suffer  no  diminution^ 
but  rather  be  augmented  in  her  rights  and  po6se»- 


Charles  the  Fat,  crowned  Emperor,®  by  degrees  be 
came  master  of  the  whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 
For  a  few  years  die  Empire  of  the  West  Splayed  its 
ancient  unity.  The  kingdom  <^  Aries  stood  alone  in 
precarious  independence.  But  diough  he  received  at 
Rome  the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Emperor  could  afford 
no  efficient  protection  agamst  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Pope,  who  was  founding  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  was  again  interfering  in  the  eoolesiaatical  quarrels 
of  ConBtantino]de,  alternately  id)6€lving  and  excommu-* 
nicating  the  Patriarch  Photius,  confirming  or  annulling 
the  so-called  gaieral  Council  of  Constantinople,  was 

1  Aqg.  S7S,  HincoiAr  AnnaL 

*  Epist.  costL  ocxvii. 

•  Coronation  of  Charles,  Christmas  880,  or  early  in  881.  6m  Maraton, 
sab  ann.;  Jaff6,  Feb.,  Maruh,  881.  The  western  empiro  of  Charieawas 
properly  only  from  884  to  887. 

VOL.  m.  r 
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trembling  within  the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  and  in  vain  heaping  interdict  on  inteidict, 
not  merely  on  the  secular  princes,  but  against  an  eccle- 
siastic, a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

Atfaanasiufl,  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Naples,  still  main- 
iained  in  secret  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross.^  The  Pope  visited  Naples,^  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  other  Dukes  in  a  general 
defensive  league  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chrid- 
tendom.  He  offered  lai^  sums  of  money,  which 
AthanaMus  received  with  unscrupulous  avidity,  and 
pledged  himself  to  l^eak  off  his  wicked  aUiance.  But 
the  perfidious  Prelate  not  merely  k€|>t  up  his  amicable 
relatioiis  with  the  Saraoens,  he  punctually  received  his 
riiare  of  the  booty  made  during  their  ravages.^  The 
Pope,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  the  sen* 
April  8, 88L  tence  of  exconmiunication ;  he  declared  Atha- 
nasius  suspended  from  his  office,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church^  It  was  not  till  a  year 
after  that  Athanasius  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield,  to 
the  terrors  of  the  sentence.  He  sent  a  deacon  to 
Rome  to  assure  the  Pope  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
infidel  allies.  But  the  mistrustful  Pope  demanded,  be 
fore  he  would  grant  the  absolution  which  he  sought, 
«ome  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He 
required  that  Athanasius  shouki  commit  himself  with 
his  old  allies,  by  an  act  of  signal  perfidiousness  and 
cruelty;  that  he  should  seize  the  chief  of  the  Moham« 
medans,  send  them  to  Rome,  and  massacre  the  rest  in 

>  Atbanasiiu  stood  hy  no  means  alone.    See  the  exoommunicaftkMi  of  fha 
people  of  Amalfi  for  the  same  cause.  —  Epist.  ccxxr.  and  ccadiu 

*  Epist  oclxviL 

*  Epist  oclxviL 

*  Epist  cdzx. 
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the  presence  of  the  L^ates.  B7  this  Ohrktian  act, 
demanded  bj  the  head  of  Christendom,  he  was  to 
obtain  readmission  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
right  to  officiate  as  a  Christian  Bishop.^  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  intrigue, 
treachery,  crime,  war,  which  filled  the  later  years  of 
this  Duke-Bish<^.  Nothing  was  done  without  an  oath ; 
and  no  oath  influenced  for  a  day  his  pdtcy  or  his  actions. 
His  great  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Capua, 
an  object  seemingly  attainaUe  tlirough  the  deadly  feuda 
of  the  various  descendants  of  the  Ducal  house,  whom 
Lando,  the  Bishop,  had  committed  in  interminable 
strife.  They,  in  their  revenge,  as  each  party  obtained 
or  lost  the  mastery  at  each  turn,  made  or  degraded  a 
Bishop,  The  Saracens,  in  the  mean  time,  courted  by 
all  parties,  impartially  plundered  all,  made  or  broke 
alliances  with  the  same  &cility  with  the  Christians,^ 
while  the  poor  monks,  even  of  St.  Benedict's  own 
foundation,  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  spoliation.  The 
last  days  of  John  VUI,  were  occi:q[Hed  in  writing  more 
and  more  urgent  letters  for  aid  to  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
warfare,  or  providing  means  of  war  against  his  Saracen 
and  Christian  foes,  or  dealing  excommunications  on  all 
sides;  yet  fiu;ing  with  gallant  resolution  the  foes  g£  his 
^lerson  and  his  power. 

This  violent  Pope  is  said  (but  by  one  writer  only)  • 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end:  his  brains dm. is, ssa. 


'  **  Atqne  d  pneflentibos  his  noBtris,  Marino  videlicet  reverendis^imo  epis- 
copo  et  sanctc  aedis  noetne  arcario,  et  Sicone  egregio  viro,  miy  oree  Saracen- 
•mm  qnantoe  melius  potea,  quos  nominatim  qoierimus,  cum  aliis  omoibiui 
caperea,  et»  aUU  amt^bm  juffulatUf  eoB  nobis  direxeris.'*  —  £pist.  ocxdv. 
S82. 

*  **  Sanoeni  invitati  ab  omnibus,  omnia  diruunt,  omnia  consnmunt** 

*  Ann.  Fuldena.  Contin. 
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,w«re  I)eateii  out  with  a  maltet  bj  some  enemy,  coTetous 
of  his  wealth  and  ambitious  of  the  papal  crown.  That 
he  had  enemies  who  would  not  have  scrupled  at  such  a 
crime,  rests  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  these 
were  men  of  high  rank  and  official  d^ity.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  th^  Nomencla 
A»rii]9,t76.  tor,  and  Creorge  his  son-in-law,  are  accusea 
o£  having  for  eight  years,  that  is  almost  during  the 
whole  pontificate  of  John,  committed  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes,  and  aimed  at  seizing  the  papacy.  The 
actual  crime  which  caHed  for  the  terrible  sentence  of 
anathema  against  diese  men  was  a  conspiracy  either  to 
murder  the  Pope  and  his  faithftd  adherents,^  or  to  in- 
troduce the  Saracens  into  the  city.*  They  had  been 
cited  to  answer  this  charge ;  and,  after  much  suspicious 
delay,  had  seized  a  Icurge  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazia  with  fidse 
keys,  and  left  it  open  to  the  marauding  Saracens,  who 
might  have  surprised  Rome.  It  is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  affidr  that  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards  Pope,  is 
involved  as  an  accomplice  in  these  daiic  charges,  and 
named  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
the  specific  i^ences  urged  against  Formosus  are  of  a 
totally  different  kind — disobedience  to  the  Roihan  See, 

1  **  Sommnm  Romnui  urbiB  pontifidura,  conjomitibiis  tSbi  dndum  scda 
oomplidbus  fiustiose  prsripere  affectavit'*  —  Epist  cccxix. 

t  <i  Donee  aut  nos  cum  fidelibus  ecclesis  Dei  potuissent  perimere,  aut 
SaraceooAf  quos  jam  per  suos  famlliariesimos  seqtift  Saracenos  fnvitaverant, 
in  Romanam  nrbem  ad  perditionem  omnium  intromittere  vahiissent**  — 
n>id.  The  letter  which  relates  this  conspiracy  and  the  excommtmicadon  » 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Craul  and  Germany;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  dwells  strongly  on  the  conspiracy  being  an  act  of  treason,  not  to  the 
Chun-h  only,  but  '*  contra  sahitem  retpublics  ot  regni  dilecti  filii  noetri, 
Caruli,  serenissimi  principis." 
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and  an  attempt  to  raise  Bulgaria  into  a  new  province 
independent  of  tlie  Pppeu  From  earlj  times  the  Bishop 
of  Some  in  hk  person  had  been  less  an  olyect  of  awe 
and  less  secure  m  Rome  than  in  any  part  of  his  spiritual 
domiiuoBs ;  but  this  ooalspiitacy  anticipated  the  ooming 
darkatss  of  the  neyt  centyiy.  EXther  die  Pope  grounded 
on  a  fake  and  wicked  invention,  or,  at  the  best,  on  an 
UBwarranted  suspicion,  diis  most  terrible  accusation ; 
or  these  wete  persons  of  the  haziest  lunk  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope,  so  blinded  with  fiu^tion,  so  ia&tuated  with 
crime  (for,  according  to  ike  Pope,  tiiey  were  men  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  licentious  habits^,  on  whom 
their  aUegiance  to  the  Pope  hung  iso  loosely  as  not  to 
make  them  shudder  at  shedcUng  the  blood  of  the  suo- 
cesser  of  St.  Peter^  or  at  surrendering  the  metrc^Iis  of 
Christendom  to  the  unbelicrer. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Marinus,^  the  successor  of 
John  VUI^  was  Ifae  absolutM^  tif  Formosus,  p«p«iuri- 
his  release  from  his  oath  not  to  enter  Rome,^  d!^.'882. 
and  his  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  The  decided 
partisanship  of  this  measure  declares  the  triumph  of  tiie 
German  faction,  and  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
vacancy  was  caused  by  violent  means.  The  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  Charles  the  Fat,  as  the  master  of 
the  whole  Carlovingiafa  empire,  by  John  VIII.,  would 
not  necessarily  combine  the  factions  arrayed  against 
each  other  during  years  of  fierce  animosity.  It  was  a 
German  Emperor  who  again  ruled  the  world,  and  his 

1  MarinoB,  or  Martinos  TI.,  882,  died  May  or  June  884. 

*  Fonnoans  bad  sworn  (at  Troyes,  Sept  14,  878)  never  to  enter  Borne,  or 
Id  resume  his  episcopal  digni^.  ^Formoeus  enim  neqnam  angnstatus 
jnrejorando  promisit:  ut  Bomuleam  urbem  nunqnam  ingrederetiir,  ad 
leoonciliationein  sni  honoris  nunqnam  accederet,  suumque  episcopatum 
■Bpqnam  reciperet**  — Auxilii  Tree,  apud  Mabillon,  Analect.  Yet.  p.  61. 
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supporters  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  more  than 
triumph,  of  revenge.  The  short  pontificate'  of  Marinus 
was  followed  bj  the  still  shorter  rule  of  Hadrian  III., 
which  lasted  but  fourteen  months.  That  of  Stephen 
v.,  though  not  of  longer  duration,  witnessed  events  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  papacy,  to  Italy,  and  to 
Christendom^ 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  ill^^emented 
edifice  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the  discordant  ma- 
iu]>.86L  teiials  of  which  had  reunited,  not  by  natural 
affinity,  but  almost  by  the  force  of  accident,  dissolved 
again,  and  for  ever.  The  legitimate  race  of  Charle- 
magne expired  in  the  person  of  his  unworthy  descend- 
ant, whose  name,  derived  fix>m  mere  physical  bulk, 
contrasted  with  the  mental  greatness,  the  commanding 
qualities  of  military,  administrative,  and  even  intel- 
lectual superiority,  which  had  blended  with  the  name 
of  the  first  Charles  the  appellation  of  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

AKABCHT  OF  IHK  EBCPIRB  AND  OF  THE  PAPACl. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  the 
question  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Transal- 
pine soveieigns  to  the  Empire  was  for  a  short  time  in 
abeyance.  Italy  aspired  to  name  her  own  king,  to 
assume  that  the  Empire  belonged  of  right  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  one  of  her  dukes,  either 
of  Lombard  or  Italian  descent,  so  preeminent  in  power 
and  influence  as  to  command  the  unanimous  assent: 
no  Pope  on  the  throne  of  Rome  who  could  seize  this 
glorious  opportunity  of  securing  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Pope  had  teen  following  Pope  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  feuds  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  though  the 
main  cause  of  their  animosity,  the  Imperial  title,  might 
seem  removed,  raged  with  unallayed  ferocity.  Bewn^ff  and 
Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  2,^^^ 
of  Friuli,  were  put  forward  as  competitors  for  ^'^• 
the  empire  by  their  respective  partisans  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North,  At  first  Berengar  and  Guido  agreed 
amicably  to  share  the  spoil.  Guido  hoped  to  obtain 
the  Transalpine,  Berengar  the  Cisalpine  dominions.^ 
But  Guido  had  formed  some  wUd  hopes  of  succeeding 
peaceably  to  the  French  dominions  of  Charles  thfe  Fat. 

'  Ltatprmnd,  apud  Pertz,  p.  250. 
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He  entered,  it  is  said,  into  an  amicable  arrangement 
witli  Berengar ;  and  while  his  antagonist  was  strength- 
ening his  interest  in  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  on  his 
adventurous  quest  after  the  crown  of  Burgundy,  He 
returned  with  the  shame  of  having  been  scorned  and 
foiled  in  this  enterprise,  and  with  the  just  imputation, 
which  probably  afltected  him  much  more,  of  having 
broken  faith  with  Berengar,  and  so  weakened  the 
claims  which  he  hastened  to  resume  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Italy;  The  dukes  and  counts  of  Italy  were  divided. 
Those  of  Spoleto,  Camerina,  Tuscany,  joined  the  ban- 
ner of  Guide;  the  Lombards  were  generally  on  the 
side  of  Berengar.  The  bishops  did  not  stand  aloof 
irom  the  war ;  ihey  appeared  in  arms  on  either  side. 
Yet  the  general  feeling  was  still  so  strong  against  the 
unseemliness  of  Christian  prelates  mingling  in  battle, 
that  the  poetical  panegyrist  of  Berengar,  out  of  respect 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  refuses  to  record  their  names.^ 
Two  bloody  battles  were  fought,  one  in  the  Brescian 
territory,  one  near  the  Trebia.  In  the  last  Guide  won 
the  victory,  and  took  possession  of  Pavia,  with  ^eat 
pai-t  of  Lombardy,  An  assembly  of  bishops  in  Pavia 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  Guide  to  the  kingdom  of 
t*opMHA.  ttiily.^  Afler  the  death  of  Marinus,  Hadrian 
Stephen  V.    IH.  had  rulcd  rather  more  than  one  obsoure 

^  Apad  Muratori,  t  ii.  p.  1.  Throughout  this  poem  Berengar  is  an  Italian ; 
tndo  (auiilo),  a  Gaol  (Gallietit  doctor);  Amnlf,  a  GertnMit  b#  is  the 
**  Doctor  Barbiuraa."  The  national  distinctioai  and  Aatiooal  anihio<iliea 
are  growing  more  marked  and  strong. 

*  See  in  Mnratoti  the  decrees  of  this  Council.  There  Is  a  remarkable 
popular  proviaion.  The  oommonalty  (plebeii  homines)  were  to  be  govenie4 
by  their  Jaw.  All  illegal  exaction  or  oppression  waa  prohibited.  Such 
{^Juries  were  to  be  redressed  by  the  count;  on  his  neglect  or  refbsal,  by  the 
bishopf  who,  for  this  end,  was  to  use  his  power  of  excommunication.  —  Art. 
riL  p.  415. 
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jrear.*  The  P<^  Stephen  V»  had  been  cbos^  during 
the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Flat>  m  the  presence  of  the 
Imperial  ambassador ;  yet  the  last  CarloviAgian  resisted 
the  assumption  of  the  ftill  Papal  power  withr  v«b.2i,80i. 
oat  his  qpedal  consent*  Stephen  V »  was  crowned  by 
FcnnoaOB,  BislK^  of  FiMcu^  Stephen  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Goido  with  atdor.  The  King  o[  Italy 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  as  Emperor  8«^  sei. 
by  the  P<^,'  The  death  of  Stephen^  and  »«»»•«»• 
the  dection  of  Formosua  to  the  Papacy^  changed  the 
aq>ect  of  affiurs,  and  beUayed  the  hostilities  still  rank- 
ling at  Rome.  By  the  election  of  Fomiosus  was  violated 
the  ordinary  oaaonical  rule  against  the  translation  ot 
bishops  fix>m  odne  see  to  another  (Formosus  was  Bishop 
at  Porto),  which  was  still  held  in  some  respect.  Theare 
were  yet  stronger  objections  to  the  election  <^  a  bishop 
who  had  been  excommunicated  by  a.  former  Pontiff, 
excommunicated  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Pope.  The  excommunicated  Formosus  had 
been  compdled  to  take  an  oath  never  to  resume  his 
ejHscopal  functions,  never  to  return  to  Rome,  and  never 
to  presume  but  to  lay  communion.  The  successor  cf 
John  had  granted  absolution  from  thj9se  penalties  —  from 
this  oath.  This  election  must  have  been  a  b<^  and  des- 
perate measmre  of  an  moscrupulous  faction,^  Nor  was 
Formosus  chosen  without  a  fierce  and  violent  struggle.^ 
The  sufirages  of  a  party  among  the  clergy  and  peofde 

^Hi^,  SS4;  Aag^  8«pt,  885. 

*  IsTCctiT.  pro  Foimoso,  apod  AnasUa. 

'  Annal.  Foldens.  sub  aim. 

«Liirtr«wl*MbuiikS81. 

*"8tephano  qooqua  Papa,  Adriaui  filio,  Tiam  uaivtraa  ten*  ingiuMn, 
rfdmiali  Bont  episoopi  proceresqne  tul,  clerki  qiuKfiM  et  popalns  canoteqaa 
talgi  BMUUV,  at  yanenut  in  seAam  PoitaanMai  iaftsa  urbaaa  ritaoif  cul 
Fonnoaoa  pnMrat,  papam  earn  acclamantes/'  —  Aiudi.  Tree  apod  Mabill 
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had  already  Mien  upon  Sergius.  He  was  actually 
at  the  altar  preparing  for  the  solemn  ceremony  c^ 
Sept  891.  inauguration,  when  he  was  torn  away  by  the 
'Xf^S^  stronger  &ction.  Formosus,  chosen,  as  his 
partisans  declared,  (or  his  superior  learning  and  knoirir 
edge  of  the  Scripture,  was  llien  invented  in  the  Papal 
dignity.  Sergius  fled  to  Tuscany,  which  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Gmdo,  or  an  Italian  Emperor.  Fbrmosus  and 
his  faction  may  have  preferred  the  common  Papal 
policy,  which  dreaded  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  it 
might  be  the  despotic  power,  of  an  Italian  Emperor, 
and,  as  churchmen,  thought  the  pontificd  power  more 
secure  under  the  protection  of  a  remote  Transalpine 
•  Emperor.  Personal  hostility  to  Guide  may  have  allied 
itself  with  this  feeling ;  yet  was  Fonnosus  compelled 
to  send  the  Imperial  diadem  to  Lambert^  the  son  of 
F«b.  27, 898.  Guido.^  Already  the  Formosans  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  Amulf,  whom  G^many  at  least  had 
then  acknowledged  as  the  heir,  though  illegitimate,  of 
the  Carlovingian  house, — the  sole  heir  of  that  famdus 
race.  Already  Amulf  had  cl^iimed  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  imperial  supremacy.  His  authority  ratified  the 
election  of  King  Boso  to  die  throne  of  Aries  (or  Prov- 
ence). He  had  threatened  to  descend  on  Italy  at  the 
first  assumption  of  the  kingly  title  by  Berengar ;  but 
Berengar,  eager  for  his  revenge  against  Guide,  now 
joined  in  the  invitation  of  tiie  Transalpine  sovereign.^ 
Amulf  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 


1  Jaff^  adopts  this  chronology  seemmgly  on  strong  grounds.  But  I  can- 
not help  saspecting  that  this  is  an  anticipation  of  the  act  of  submissioa  ftom 
Formosne,  after  the  retreat  of  Amolf. 

*  Document  in  Muratori,  888;  Anna!.  Fuldens.  Amulf  is  tnmmonad 
*  ad  Italicnm  regnum  et  res  S.  Petri  a  malis  Christianis  cruendum/* 
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anny.  He  was  received  in  Verona  by  Be^  Anmtfin 
rengar,  and  one  terrible  example  of  German  aj».834. 
ferocity  prostrated  Italy  at  his  feet  in  shiKldering^con* 
stemation.  Bergamo  dared  to  o£Per  resistance;  he 
hnng  the  Connt  in  fidl  armor  and  with  all  the  omar 
meats  of  his  rank  before  the  gates,  and  gave  the  town 
np  to  pillage.^  In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  made  the 
eacB  of  all  who  heard  tingle.  Milan  and  Pavia  (^>ened 
&eir  gates.  Gnido  fled  to  his  territory  of  Spoleto. 
Even  the  powerfol  princes,  the  Marqius  of  Tuscany 
among  the  rest,  were  tmaUe  to  stand  before  the  terrors 
of  the  Grerman  arms.  Their  presumption  in  claiming 
certain  feudal  rights  was  resented  by  Amulf.  They 
were  compdled  to  swear  alliance  to  Amulf^  as  King 
of  Italy ;  the  claims  of  Berengar  were  dismissed  with 
rilent  contempt.^  But  Italy,  as  usual,  revelled  herself 
by  her  climate  on  the  northern  army.  Sickness, broke 
out,  and  Amulf  turned  back  to  the  Alps.  No  sooner 
was  he  withdrawn  than  the  party .  of  Gnido,  now 
strengthened  by  many  other  Italian  princes,  who  had 
been  ofimded  by  the  pride  of  the  Barbarian  Amul^ 
rose  up  and  threw  <^  the  yoke.  Guide  had  died,^  but 
his  son  Lambert,  already  his  colleague^  assumed  alone 

>  The  siege  k  described  in  the  poem  oonoeming  Berengsr.  Neither  the 
churches,  nor  the  sacred  viigins,  nor  the  priests,  whose  hands  were  wont  to 
h«  kissed  aftsr  the  celebnUhm  of  the  mass,  were  respected: 


**BMe  wenda  priva  nnUo  avb  hoDore  i 
Atria,  nam  adiala  pareont  Talamlna  rittla 
Tbglnla,  impoivQaqve  saoer  fiigit  Ipso  ndnlatw, 
Qneraadam  atriogont  ambaa  quia  Tinevla  palmaa, 
Oseola  qnm  aoUta  noris  aentira  Utatla." 

— aLp.897. 

*  Anaaym.  Meniit.  IlbUowMunitori  intheseqoenee  sod  dates  of  thest 
STsnts. 

■The  prajers  of  the  clerg>',  aooording  to  Bereiigar*s  oanegyriat,  had 
baatened  Guidons  death.  —  iii  p.  399 
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tlio  kingdom  of  Italy  and  die  Imperial  crown.  Even 
Pope  Formosus  was  obl^ed  to  affect  an  ]tt*>aaBmned 
concord  with  the  Italian  Lambert^ 

But  the  B6xt  year  ^  appeared  again  the  invinctfalo 
Arnidf*  Italy  qnaikd  before.  Inm.  Anralf  treated  the 
claims  of  Berei^ar  and  Lambert  with  impartial  col^• 
tempt.  Every  city  and  castle  hastened  to  taider 
submission.  Though  Italy's  best  allies,  disease  and 
pestilence,  had  ahready  begun  again  to  weaken  the 
German  army,  and  gatherkig  movements  in  the  north 
under  Berengar  threatened  to  cot  off  the  retreat  to  the 
Alps,  Amolf  rcttched  the  gates  of  Rome  at  the  earnest 
supplication  of  Formosus,  no^  the  captive  of  his  snl>> 
jects.'  For  there  the  faction  adverse  to  the  Pope 
Formosus  had  gained  the  mastery*  They  had  the 
boldness,  and  imagined  that  they  had  strength  to  re- 
s«fit806.  sist.  Preparations  were  made  for  defence, 
in'itaiy.  Amulf  moved  with  his  whole  army  to  the 
In  Borne,  gj^g^  ^f  ^^  imperial  city,  to  the  release  of 
the  Pope.  A  trivial  aocid^it  betrayed  Rome  into  his 
hands.  A  hare  staitlM  by  the  noise  ran  towards  the 
city,  ftdlowed  by  a  hoodng  multitude.  The  Romans 
mistook  this  for  a  gen^^  assault,  were  seiaed  with  a 
panic,  and  many  threw  themselves  over  the  walls.  The 
Leonine  quarter  was  easily  taken ;  the  whole  city  sub- 
mitted to  the  coQqaeror.     The  fir|toct  of  the  aUy  and 

1  **  De  ipso  LMilMito,  {NUris  jaoaaun  ]Mbero,/01ii4iM  tariasimi  loco  eum 
diligere,  atqa*  iBviolabyem  ona  «o  conoofdiam  te  vette  seirare.**  —  Frodo- 
ftrd  HiBt  Rem. 

*  During  this  year  Amolf  had  shown  himself  a  faithftU  son  of  the  Chorch, 
«t  the  Omndl  of  Tribur,  in  which  ha  had  eonfimed  the  powsr  and  privi- 
legee  of  the  dergy,  and  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

•  Liutinrand,  i.  6.  **A  Romanb  vehementer  afflJcOibatiir."  — He»Miao 
Contract,  in  Chronic 
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deliverer  of  the  P<^  was  pubKclj  to  behead  the  chte6 
of  the  o[^)08ite  fiu^tion.  The  first  aet  of  tlie  ^^^j  3^^ 
grateful  Formostw  was  the  c<»r(mation  of  Ar-  S^JJ'^y"  ** 
ntdf  as  Emperor.  He  declared  imll,  aa  ex*  *""«»««• 
torted  by  compohion,  the  inaugoratioii  of  Lambert. 
The  next  day  the  people  were  summMed  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  The  oath  was  in 
these  words:  **I  swear  by  these  holy  mysteries,  that, 
saving  my  h<mor,  my  law,  and  tt^  fidelity  I  Owe  to  my 
Lord  the  Pope  Formosas,  I  bodi  am'  and  will  be  fidth* 
fhl  all  my  life  to  th^  Emperor  Amiilf ;  that  I  will 
never  assist  Lambert  the  son  of  Ageltmda,  nor  Agel* 
tmda  herself,  nor  be  accessory  to  the  surrender  of  the 
city  to  eiliier  of  them,  or  to  tfaeir  followers/' 

Amuif  ventured  to  remain  in  Rome  no  more  than 
fifteen  days.  He  left  Farold,  one  of  his  great  vassals, 
as  governor  and  protector  ci  the  city.  He  marched 
towards  Spoleto,  where  Ageltruda,  the  widow  of  Guide, 
had  tak^i  refuge.  As  he  approached  that  dty,  he  was 
seised  with  a  pairalytic  disorder,  attributed  to  poison  ad*- 
ministered  to  him  by  a  servant  <^  Ageltruda.  Already 
was  this  crime  in  Italy  the  suspected  cause  of  every  sud 
den  death  or  dangerous  malady.  He  hastened  almost  as 
a  fiigitive  to  Germany.  Though  of  the  German  party, 
Lintprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  sees  the  hand  of  God 
in  this  shameful  flight  of  Amulf.  The  Italian  hatred 
of  the  German  breaks  through  even  party  feeling 
^  Not  merely  did  Amulf  assume  all  the  glory  of  his 
victories  to  himself,  instead  of  referring  them  to  God, 
but  the  conduct  of  his  troops  demanded  the  divine 
vengeance.  Priests  were  led  about  in  chains;  nuns 
violated ;  even  the  churches  were  no  asyla ;  the  sol- 
diers held  tlieir  profane  orgies,  performed  their  shame- 
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kss  acts,  sang  their  ribald  songs,  indulged  in  the  open 
prostitution  of  women,  within  the  consecrated  walls/' 

Before  Amulf  had  -crossed  the  Alps,  the  Pope  For- 
Deathof  mosus  had  died;  all  Italy  had  risen.  The 
i^S^Si^  two  fiustions  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  Germans*  Amulf 's  governor  in 
Rome  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  in  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  Pope,  which  was  carried  at  once  by  the  op- 
posite party.  The  choice  fell  on  Bonifiice  VII.  The 
BoiriflM  TH.  new  pontiff  labored  under  the  imputation  of 
having  been  twice  deposed  for  his  profligate  and  scanda- 
lous life,  first  from  the  subdiaconate,  afterwards  from  the 
priesthood.  B<mi&ce  died  of  the  gout  fifteen  days  after 
Jane  6, 896.  his  elcvatiou.  The  Italian  party  hastened  to 
***P»^vL  the  election  of  Stephen  VI,  Probably  the 
German  governor  had  withdrawn  before  Stephen  and 
his  fitction  proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
lifeless  remains  of  Formosus.^  Fi^K^  political  animos- 
ity took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity.  Tlie  body 
was  disinterred,  dressed  in  the  papal  habiliments,  and, 
before  a  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  addressed 
in  these  words :  ^^  Wherefore  wert  thou,  being  Bishop 
of  Porto,  tempted  by  ambition  to  usurp  the  CathoUc 
see  of  Rome  ?  "  The  deacon  who  had  been  assigned 
as  counsel  for  the  dead  maintained  a  prudent  silence. 
The  sacred  vestments  were  then  stripped  from  the  body, 
three  of  the  fingers  cut  ofl^  the  body  cast  into  the  Tiber. 
All  who  had  been  ordained  by  Formosus  were  re-or- 
dained by  Stephen.  Such,  however,  were  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  popular  feeling  in  Rome,  that  some  yeai^  after 

^  liutpnuid  attributes  the  vioUtion  of  the  tomb  of  Formosiu  to  Sergius, 
his  former  rival:  he  must  be  corrected  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Bomt 
under  Johu  IX.  —  Labbe,  p.  502. 
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a  miracle  was  said  to  have  asserted  the  innocence  of 
Formosns.  His  body  was  found  by  fishermen  in  the 
Tiber,  and  carried  back  for  burial  in  the  church  of  St» 
P^er.  As  the  coffin  passed,  all  the  images  in  the 
churdi  reverentially  bowed  their  heads,^ 

The  pontificate  of  Stephen  soon  came  to  an  end.  A 
new  revolution  revenged  the  disinterment  of  the  insulted 
prelate.  And  now  the  fierceness  of  political,  rather  than 
religions  fisustion,  had  utterly  destroyed  all  reverence  for 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Pope.  Stephen  was  thrown 
into  ipmaa  by  his  enemies,  and  strangledi^  The  con- 
venient charge  of  usurpation,  always  brought  against 
the  Popes  whom  their  adversaries  dethroned  or  put  to 
death,  may  have  reconciled  thdr  minds  to  the  impious 
deed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what  respect  the 
tide  of  Pope  Stephen  VI.  was  defective. 

Pope  now  succeeded  Pope  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
awaken  the  inevitable  suspicion,  either  that  those  were 
chosen  who  were  Ukely  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy ;  or 
they  received  but  a  fatal  gift  in  the  pontificate  of  Rome. 
Romanus  and  Theodorus  II.  survived  their  promotion 
each  only  a  few  months.^    The  latter,  by  his  restoration 

1  *^  Hoe  nomque  a  reBgiotmimii  RonuniB  persspe  Awiivi.'*  -^Liatprand. 
s  See  Flodoard,  and  the  epitaph  on  Stephen,  found  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander III.    After  stating  tJiat  **  reputet  Formoei  spurca  superbi  crunina," 
itiajs— 

"  Capinf  et  a  aede  pulsus  ad  tana  fait 
Ganeris  intarea  TincUs  oonstrictus,  et  uno 
Stxmnpilatus  nerro,  exult  et  hominem." 
*  AJ>.  S97,  Bomanufl,  July,  Nov. 

**  Quatuor  haud  plernoe  tnMstans  In  eulndne  menses." 

Ftodoord. 

TfaBodorus  n.,  Nov.  Dec  Flodoard  saTS  that  be  sate  only  twenty  days 
8fin€  months  must  have  slipped  out.  Theodorus  had  time  to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  Stephen,  and  solemnly  to  reinter  Formosus.  Theodorus  seems  co 
have  aimed  at  recondling  the  parties. 

**  Olc  popnluro  docuit  connectere  vlncula  pacls 
Atque  BHcvrdotes  ooncordi  junjdt  honore.** 

FtotUmriL 
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of  Formosus  to  tlie  limits  of  Ckristian  txurial^  ftnd  bjr 
tiis  revtdnal  of  the  acts  of  Stephen  VI.,  maj  be  pre- 
mimed  to  haye  belonged  to  that  fiiction.  The  next 
election  was  oonteirt;ed  with  all  the  strength  axA  violence 
of  the  adverse  parties.  John  IX.  was  suoeesaful ;  his 
competitor,  Sergios,  according  to  aome  aoeountt  for- 
merly tlie  discomfited  competitor  of  Formoras,  and  his 
bitter  and  implacable  enemy,  fled  to  the  powerfiil  pro* 
tection  of  the  llarquiB  of  Tuscany.^ 

John  IX.  was  not  content  with  the  rqdacesEient  o£ 
John  iz.  the  remains  of  Formosns  in  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  tombw  He  determined  to  crush  the  o^^posing 
party  by  the  decree  of  a  Oonncil.  This  Council — for 
the  dominant  assembly  was  always  a  Oouncil  (that  of 
which  the  decrees  were  to  be  revoked  was  degraded  to 
a  synod)  —  annulled  at  once  the  unprecedented  judg** 
m^it  psased  on  a  dead  body;  it  excused  those  who 
were  present  at  tliat  synod,  as  acting  under  compulsion^ 
and  severely  condemned  all  who  should  use  sudh  vio* 
lence  against  the  deigy.  It  declared  that  die  transla* 
tion  of  Formosus  from  another  see,  thou^  justified  by 
Recessi^  in  his  case,  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent. The  orders  which  he  had  bestowed  were  con- 
firmed, the  reordinations  condemned.     It  8«!iteneed  the 

1  In  the  strange  confusion  which  prevails  thronghont  this  period,  it  is 
ioubtfui  whether  this  election  of  Sergios  and  hb  (light  to  the  court  of  Tos- 
cany  did  t&ke  place  on  two  occasions^  or  whether  the  first  is  not  an  antici- 
pation of  the  event  which  now  took  place. 

*'  Pellitvr  nrbe  pater,  pervadit  sacra  Joannes, 
Bomoleoeque  greges  diaaipat  Ipse  Inpos.*' 

&•  writes  the  hostile  author  of  the  Epitaphinm  SeigO  apvd  Pagf.  Tha 
ttora  friendly  Flodoard  — 

<*  Joaanes  snbit  hlc  qui  ftilfit  la  ordlae  nonns, 
Ptllitur  ultwtiis  ps(ri&  quo  Ser^^as  nrbe, 
B«miulidunique  gregum  qui<]am  tnduator  ahaokl.*' 
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decrees  of  that  synod  to  be  burned.  But  June,  888. 
though  John  IX.  was  thus  avowedly  of  the  party  of 
Formosus,  he  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Italian 
Emperor.  The  title  of  Lambert  was  fully  recognized 
at  Rome :  the  coronation  of  the  Barbarian  Amulf,^  re- 
jected with  scorn.  The  secret  of  this  apostasy  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  G^rmdn  party.  Amulf,  by  his 
flight,  had  become  contemptible  to  the  whole  of  Italy ; 
and  he  was  known  to  be  dying  of  a  slow  disease.  The 
Cooncil  endeavored  to  secure  the  more  peaceiul  election 
and  consecration  of  the  Popes.  The  people  were  to 
demand,  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  elect,  and  immedi- 
ately to  consecrate  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Leg- 
ates. No  oaths  or  promises  were  to  be  extorted  from 
a  new  Pope,  except  those  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom. 
Another  canon  prohibited  the  strange  practice,  which 
nev^-theless  long  defied  all  authority  of  law,  the  right 
of  plundering  the  Pope's  palace  immediately  on  his 
decease. 

Nor  did  Pope  John  IX.  lose  the  opportunity  of  con- 
demning his  rival  Sergius,  by  the  authority  of  a  Coun- 
cil. He  was  excommunicated,  with  several  other  priests 
and  inferior  clergy,  as  accessory  to  the  insults  against 
the  body  of  Formosus.  Sergius  laughed  to  scorn  the 
tlianders  of  his  rival,  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  pro- 
locticm  of  the  powerful  House  of  Tuscany. 

With  John  IX.  closed  the  ninth  centuiy  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  tenth,  in  Italy  at  least,  die  iron  Diedjij. 
age,  had  already  darkened  upon  Rome ;  the **•  **^- 
Pontificate  had  been  won  by  crime  and  vacated  by  mur- 
der. 

'  JalFtf  must  be  right  in  nading  Amolfi  for  Berengarii.  —  Begesta,  p.  801 

▼OL.III.  • 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

CONVERSION  OF  BULGARIA, 

Yei  in  remoter  regions,  even  during  the  ninth  cen- 
fonnoraa.  tuiy,  Christianity  was  gathering  in  nations  of 
converts.  One  man,  indeed,  who  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  fierce  contests,  loaded  with  the  heaviest  chai^ges  of 
guilt,  struck  by  the  condemning  thunderbolts  of  the 
Church,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hard-won  power  aa 
Pope,  dragged  from  his  grave,  insulted,  then  restored 
and  canonized;  the  Pope  Formosus,  thus  at  once  a  lead- 
ing actor  and  the  victim  in  these  fatal  feuds,  is  described, 
by  a  poetical  panegyrist,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, the  destroyer  of  dieir  temples,  as  having  endured 
many  perils  in  order  to  subdue  them  to  the  faith.^  The 
perils  of  Fonnosus  as  a  missionary  are  the  embelhsh 
ments  of  the  poet.^  Formosus  went  into  Bulgaria  as  a 
legate  firom  Pope  Nicolas,  some  time  after  the  conversion 
of  the  King,  in  order  to  complete  the  Christianizataon 
of  the  people,  and  to  correct  the  errors  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  first  teachers,  the  Greeks. 

1 "  Pnesul  hlo  cigregiiu  Fomosiu  laadlbas  alter 
Brehitur,  CMtus,  paroos  eibi,  largns  egenli, 
Bolgaria  gvnU  Add  qtd  Bemiaa  sparrit, 
Delubra  destnixie,  popalmn  onlestibiu  annit 
Inutnudt,  toUrans  diaerimina  plurima," 

Fiodoardf  apud  BSabiJUm,  8eol.  ffl.  Bfloadlel 

*  AnasUaius  in  Vit  FormoaL 
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The  name  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  race  next  to  the  Huns, 
the  most  terrible  and  most  hateful  to  the  in-  ^^  ^^^j^ 
vaded  Europeans,  was  known  in  the  West  as  '**^ 
early  as  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.^  Their 
Asiatic  residence  had  been  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga ; 
It  is  disputed  whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the 
people,  or  the  people  6rom  the  river.  In  Europe,  either 
mingled  with,  or  bordering  upon  the  Sclavonians,  they 
spread  over  a  lai^  tract  of  territory,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Palus  Mseotb  and  the  Euxine,  along  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Danube.  While  the  Teutonic  tribes  had 
gradually  yielded  to  the  mild  yoke  of  Christianily  (the 
fierce  Northmen  alone,  who  poured  forth  in  their  pirati- 
cal vessels  from  the  lakes  and  the  havens  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  still  remaining  heathen),  for 
three  centuries  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  They  were  still 
rude,  warlike,  and  chiefly  pastoral  tribes,  inaccessible 
alike  to  the  civilization  and  the  religion  of  Rome.  The 
Eastern  Empire  had  neither  a  Charlemagne,  to  compel 
by  force  of  arms,  nor  zealous  monkish  missionaries,  hke 
tliose  of  Germany,  to  penetrate  the  vast  plains  and 
spreading  morasses  of  the  re-barbarized  fttX)vince  on 
either  side  of  the  Danube;  to  found  abbacies  and  bish- 
oprics, to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  reclaim  the  people. 

The  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century.     There  is  a  jfj^ponter. 
strange  unifcHrmity  in   the  instruments  em-"*®°- 
ployed  in  the  conversicm  of  barbarous   Princes,  and 

>  Eonod.  Panef^Tric,  in  the  nxth  centtur}*.  Pope  John  VIII.,  with  the 
tola]  ignormnce  of  history  not  onoommon,  asaerte  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
been  vnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  since  the  time  of  Pop* 
Damaaos  — Ei^sL  IxxviiL 
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thtongh  the  Princes  of  their  barbarous  subjects.  A 
female  of  rank  and  inflaence,  a  eealous  monk,  some 
fcarfiil  national  calamity;  no  sooner  do  these  three 
agencies  coincide,  than  the  heatlien  land  opens  itself  to 
Christianity.^ 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  had 
AD. 866,864.  fallen  in  her  childhood  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  Emperor ;  site  bad  been  a  captiye  for  thirty*' 
eight  years,  and  had  been  eduoated  at  ComtaDtmople 
in  the  Christian  faith.  A  monk,  Theodosice  Oupharas, 
had  been  long  a  bond  dave  in  Bulgaria.  During  cer- 
tain negotiations  to  a^eit  war  between  the  Empress 
Theodora  and  the  Bulgarian  King,  an  exchange  was 
proposed  of  the  captive  Princess  for  the  learned  monk. 
If  the  monk  had  made  any  impression  on  the  Barbarian 
Monarch,  the  gentle  importtinity  of  his  sister  still  more 
favorably  disposed  him  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  pes*- 
tilence  ravaged  Bulgaria ;  and  with  that  facility  with 
which  all  polytheists  try  the  powers  of  confficting  dei- 
ties, Bogoris  did  not  scruple  to  adore  the  Ood  of  his 
sister.  The  plague  was  stayed;  the  King  acknowl- 
edged the  might  and  the  goodness  of  the  Christian's 
God,  but  feared  to  encounter  the  more  bigoted  and 
obstinate  Paganism  of  his  subjects.  He  chose  a  singu- 
lar method  to  undermine  their  pr^udice.  There  were 
two  monks  from  Constantinople,  sons  of  Leo  of  Thes- 
salonica,  distinguished  for  holiness,  zeal,  and  learning; 
(>yril  (his  proper  name  was  Constantine)  was  fkmiliar 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sdavonian,  Armenian,  and 
Khazarian  languages.  The  other,  Methodios,  was  a 
monk^  whose  skill  in  painting  had  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Barbarians.     By  the  inteUigible  preaching  of 

1  Thoophanes,  Chronograpli. 
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thk  wonderful  art,  King  Bogoria  hoped  to  fiimUIarize 
men's  minds  with  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.^  a.d.  m,  w*. 
But  he  knew  his  people ;  images  of  terror  alone  would 
touch  their  savage  hearts.  By  his  advice,  Methodius 
painted  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  represented  the  punish* 
UKmt  of  the  daomad  with  all  the  hcorors  his  imaginar 
tion  could  sugg^st,  or  his  pencil  execute.  The  King 
shuddered  at  the  awiul  spectacle  by  which  he  liail 
thought  to  alajrui  others ;  he  earnestly  solicited  Theo^ 
dora  for  a  priest  to  unite  him  to  those  sons  of  tha 
Church  who  could  alone  hope  for  escape  irom  that 
horrible  destiny.  The  image^worshipping  Bmpress, 
delighted  at  once  with  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
this  testimony  to  the  power  of  painting,  lost  no  time 
in  despatchmg  a  Bishop  on  this  important  mission* 
But  the  npbks  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
were  unmoved  by  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  in* 
most  soul  o(  the  King.  The  ceremony  of  the  royal 
baptism  could  only  be  ventured  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  no  sooner  had  tha  s^ret  transpired  than  a 
fi>rmid|ible  insurrection  broke  out  in  favor  of  the  n^ 
tional  gods.  The  rebels  invested  the  palace,  threatened 
the  King  with  death,  ai>d  were  prepared  to  raise  a  new 
fover^gn  to  the  l^rone^  But  the  faith  of  Bogoris  was 
firm ;  he  marched  out  to  meet  his  revolted  subjects  with 
the  eross  upon  his  breast,  and  with  only  forty-eight 
attendants.  At  the  sight  of  the  courageous  monarch, 
a  sudden  panic  seized  the  insurgents  ;  they  fled  on  all 
sides.  The  King's  vengeance  showed  no  great  progress 
in  Christian  humanity ;  he  put  to  death  all  the  rebel- 

>  Cedren.  Hiat  1.  2,  p.  162.    Symeon  Logothet  apad  Theophan.  Contin 
^SS4.    Zonanu. 
*  tflooL  h  Bespoqi.  xvii. 
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lious  nobles,  with  their  fiunilies,  not  sparing  an  infant. 
To  the  lower  orders  his  clemency  granted  a  general 
amnesty. 

Constantine,  who  is  better  known  under  his  name  of 
Cyril,  who  had  been  long  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Khazars,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine,  was 
now  sent  by  the  Empress  Theodora  to  complete  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  Cyril  spent  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  spiritual  conquest  oF 
Moravia. 

But  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  either  from  the  ardent  in- 
terest which  his  new  religion  had  awakened  in  his  mind, 
or  with  political  objects,  aspired  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Western  Christendom.  The  fame  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  had  reached  the  fervent 
proselyte.  The  brother  of  the  King  appeared  in  Rome 
to  request  the  advice  of  the  Pope  on  matters  which  per- 
plexed the  yet  uninstructed  faith  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tion. The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Bulgarians  for 
the  Greeks  may  have  led  them  to  suspect  the  purity  of 
faith  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  quarrel  for  tlie 
See  of  Constantinople  between  Ignatius  and  Photius 
was  at  its  height:  and  this  suspicion  may  have  been 
deepened  by  the  well*-timed  or  accidental  visits  of  Latin 
missionaries.  Hence  the  Bulgarians  may  have  deter- 
mined to  have  their  Christianity  from  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

The  106  questions  submitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  embrace  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, of  ceremonial  observance,  and  of  manners. 

The  Pope  was  Nicolas  I.,  a  prelate,  whose  name 
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might  well  have  spread  into  the  remotest  regions,  with 
all  the  awfiilness  which  belonged  to  a  supreme  pontiff. 
Nicolas  replied  to  these  questions  in  a  tone  mild,  Chris- 
tian, and  parental,  except  towards  apostates  to  heathen- 
ism. His  answers  tend  in  general  with  wise  discretion 
to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  nation.^ 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  gently  reminded  that  he  has 
adopted  the  worship  of  a  more  merciftd  God ;  that  the 
careless  and  Eastern  prodigality  with  which  he  was  ao- 
cnstomed  to  sacrifice  human  life  was  inconsistent  with 
his  new  ^th.  The  conscience  of  Bogoris  was  haunted 
by  compunction  for  the  massacre  of  his  nobles.  The 
Pope  censures  the  cruelty,  which  involved  the  innocent 
children  in  the  crime  of  their  fathers ;  yet  the  massacre, 
as  executed  from  zeal  towards  God,  might  be  atoned  for 
by  penance.  Nicolas  should  perhaps  not  be  harshly 
judged  for  this  leniency  towards  a  passed  and  irrevoca- 
ble act  of  barbarity,  perpetrated  under  such  circum- 
stances. Apostates  from  the  faith,  who  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  Others,  are  to  re- 
ceive no  toleration  from  the  government,*  but  those 
without  the  Church  God  alone  will  judge.  The  sim- 
ple people  had  inquired  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pray 
for  their  fathers  who  had  died  in  unbelief;  the  Pope 
sternly  prohibits  this  vain  mark  of  filial  affection.  He 
could  not,  even  if  he  would,  mitigate  the  damnation  of 
their  fathers  without  weakening  one  of  the  most  eflfec- 
tive  arguments  for  their  conversion.     But  no  violence 

1  **  VeroDtameii  absit  a  mentibiis  veetris,  ut  tam  impi^  jam  jodicetis,  qa 
tarn  ptum  Deum  et  dominum  agnovistis ;  priesertim  cum  magis  oporteat  m 
rieat  hactenns  ad  mortem  facile  quoaque  pertraxistis,  ita  deincepe  doo  ad 
•cvtem,  aed  ad  vitaro  qaos  pOtestis  QiliilominuB  perduoatia.*'  —  No.  vlv^ 
Ubbe,  ConciL,  p.  6S7. 

*  sviii.  xliL 
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was  to  be  used  against  those  who  continued  to  worship 
idols,  only  all  commoiiion  was  to  be  avoided  with  them. 
The  power  which  Nicolas  demanded  foir  the  clergy  was, 
in  some  d^ree»  no  doqbt  intended  to  soften  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  people,*  The  laws  were  to  take  their  course 
against  all  ordinajy  crimes ;  but  even  the  adulterer,  the 
murderer,  the  parricide,  if  he  could  reach  the  asylum 
of  the  Church,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop^ 
and  to  be  judged  by  his  milder  judgment.  Torture  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  strongly  prohibited,' 
The  Pope  did  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  passion 
for  war  in  a  people  like  the  Bulgarians,  even  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  its  incongruity  with  the  Goq)eL  They 
were  to  go  to  battle  no  longer  uader  their  old  national 
ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
On  die  question  whether  they  were  to  refrain  from  going 
out  to  battle  an  holy  days,  he  is  guarded,  and  allows 
large  discretion  for  cases  of  necessity.  Instead  of  ob- 
serving fortunate  days  and  hours  before  they  went  to 
war,  and  using  enchantments,  sports,  plays,^  songs  apd 
auguries,  they  were  to  go  to  the  Church,  to  make  offer- 
ings, to  confess  to  the  priests,  and  to  perform  such  acts 
'  of  charity  as  opening  the  prisons,  emancipating  slaves, 
and  almsgiving  to  the  poor.    They  had  a  stem  but,  no 


1  Awe  of  the  priesthood  was  a  fint  elenent  of  tfieir  OfaristiaiiHy.  A  Qnek, 
pvetending  to  be  a  priest,  had  proAneJjr  baptised  many  Bulgarians.  The 
king,  having  detected  him  by  the  in^ra^on  qf  God,  had  ordered  him  to 
have  his  nose  and  ears  cat  off,  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  expelled  the 
kingdom.  The  Pope  reproves  the  inhumanity  of  this  punishment,  and  ad- 
mits all  the  baptisms  as  valid. — No.  Ixxxvi.  viiL 

«  No.  xiv.  XV.    No.  Ixxxvi. 

•  What  were  these  joci  ?  war  dances,  or  ladicioiis  exhibitaona  of  dwiift 
and  buiibons,  such  as  delight  savages?  The  Pope  afterwaida,  in  oonde- 
Bcension  to  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  permits  such  amusements,  < 
during  Lent  —  No.  xlvii.    No.  xxxiii.  iv. 
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Anibt  for  discipline  very  effective  usage,  that  before 
battle  some  tiied  warrior  inspected  the  arms  and  the 
horse  of  each  soldier ;  where  Uiey  were  found  neglected 
or  unfit  for  use,  he  put  the  offender  to  death.  The 
Pope  ingeniously  sqggests  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  spiritual  preparaticMa  of  the  soldier,^ 

On  the  ancient  superstitions  and  manners  of  these 
barbarians  these  questions  are  less  particular  than  will 
satisiy  the  curious  inquirer.  The  king  was  accustomed 
to  eat  alone,  not  even  his  wife  might  sit  down  in  hi^ 
presence.^  The  Pope  gently  persuades  to  a  more  sociar 
Ue  and  humble  demeanor,  alleging  the  example  of  the 
Son  of  Gbd,  who  condescended  to  eat  with  his  disciples. 
The  warlike  people  were  accustomed  to  administer  their 
oaths  on  a  sword  driven  into  the  earth  as  the  most  sacred 
symbol.  The  Pope  comm^ands  them  to  substitute  the 
Holy  Gospek. 

Polygamy  he  strictly  forbids ;  whoever,  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  had  two  wives,  was  to 
con^ne  himself  to  t^ie  first.^  Marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited d^prees  is  interdicted,  and  spiritual  consanguinity 
k  declared  to  be  equally  close  with  that  of  blood :  inr 
termarriage  \irith  a  godfather  or  his  ofispring  is  aa 
incestuous  as  with  m  actual  parent  or  kindred.  The 
Pope  delfts  in  condemning  some  minute  and  super- 
stitions usages  enjoined  by  the  Greeks  in  the  marriage 
ceremonial  and  in  the  observance  of  Lent ;  his  rule  is 
of  course  that  of  the  Roman  Church.    Nicolas  sums  up 

>  NiooliA  qootes  Ph.  zxxiit  17,  and  Prov.  xxi.  81.  ^*  The  hone  is  pre 
pmnd  against  the  day  of  battie,  but  safttj  is  of  the  Lord.*' 

•  No.  xliii. 

*  There  mM  a  singnlar  question,  whether  after  eonvendon  they  were 
hoviid  to  wear  breeches  (femoralia).  The  Pope  answers  thai  religion  has 
Bottling  to  do  with  their  ordinary  dress;  and  exlricates  himself  by  giving 
!ae  question  a  spiritual  tora. — Ibb 
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the  whole  with  a  solemn  warning  against  the  errom  of 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians^  and  earnestly  persuades  ad« 
herence  to  the  one  immaculate  Church,  that  of  Rome.^ 
The  allegiance  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  an  object  of  contest  during  several  centuries. 
Each  could  adduce  evidence  of  voluntary  submission  on 
tlie  pai*t  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greek  tlie  commence- 
ment, the  Latin  the  completion,  of  the  conversion.  The 
Popes  rested  their  claim  not  solely  on  their  universal  su- 
premacy, but  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  the  province  belonged,  and  who,  as 
an  Illyrian  Metropolitan,  was  asserted  to  be  under 
ancient  subordination  to  Rome.  The  strife  endured 
through  the  papacy  of  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  II.  Many 
angry  and  some  expostulatory  letters  appear  among 
those  of  John  VIII.  to  Paul  Bishop  of  Thessalonica : 
and  during  his  own  papacy  Formosus  steacKly  urged  the 
work  of  conversion.  The  King  Michael  (such  was  the 
baptismal  name  of  the  Barbarian  Bogoris  after  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East)  must  have  been  perplexed  to  hear 
that  he  had  only  learned  error  and  heresy  firom  his 
Greek  teachers,  that  he  was  no  Christian  worshipper,  but 
a  blasphemer.^  "It  might  even  have  been  worse. 
Would  he  have  embraced  the  Christianity  of  Constant!* 
nople  when  that  city  held  Arian  or  Macedonian 
doctrines?  If  he  had  so  done,  he  would  have  become 
a  convert  only  to  perish  with  his  teachers  in  everlasting 

1  A  more  memorable  question  is  what  they  are  to  do  with  certain  profane 
books  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens  (where  and  at  what  period 
does  not  appear).  Tlie  reply  of  the  Pope  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Amrou, 
^  Let  them  be  burned."  —  No.  ciiL 

*  Joami.  Vlll.  Kp'wU  Irxv.  et  seq.  See  on  tlie  other  side  the  letter  of 
Photius;  a  full  defence  of  the  Greek  points  of  difference.    £pist  L 
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fire.  The  only  security  was  in  the  irreprehensible 
Church  of  Rome."  Ignatius  was  Pataiarch  of  Constan- 
UBople  when  the  Greek  Bishops  were  warned  to 
withdraw  from  the  q>iritual  territory  of  Rome.  But 
even  Ignatius,  though  bound  by  his  interests  and  grati- 
tude to  the  unshaken  supporter  of  his  claims  to  the 
Patriarchate  against  the  unurper  Photius,  would  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  his  Church  over  the  Bulgarians. 
Ignatius,  the  Holy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  became 
almost  as  odious  at  Rome  as  his  exiled  rival  Photius. 
This  contumacy  contributed  to  throw  the  Pope,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  West,  which  has  hoea  perpetuated  by  later 
writers,  on  the  side  of  Photius*  T}\e  hopes  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Bulgarian  provinces  was  pmong  tlie  teinj)ta- 
tions  which  induced  John  VIII.  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  Photius.     Centuries  did  not  reconcile  the  strife. 

The  Greek  missionaries  in  the  mean  time,  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  were  passing  on  to  new  Christian  conquests. 
The  wars  of  Charl^nagne  had  disseminated  some 
compulsory  Christianily  among  certain  of  the  Slavian 
tribes.  Other  partial  attempts  had  been  made,  especially' 
by  the  Archbkhop  of  Saltzbnrg. 

Radislav,  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  standing  in  need 
of  a  political  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  readily 
admitted  these  indefatigable  monks  into  his  kingdom. 
Before  long  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  people  were 
baptised,  a  church  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Wilibrad,^  and  the  Christian  priests  were  held 
m  such  high  respect  by  the  nation  that  they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Princes.^ 

>  Wilibisd,  now  Uradiscb.— Palacky,  I  p.  122. 

*  The  Church  of  Obnutz  boasted  higher  aatiquity ;  it  was  rebuiU  bj  King 
SadiftUv  and  Cyril. 
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Christianity  broagbt  other  gifts  in  her  train.  The 
Slavian  dialects  were  as  jet  unwritten  :  their  alphabet 
was  the  invention  of  Cyril.^  This  pious  man  and  his 
colleagues  not  only  so  &r  mastered  the  language  as  to 
preach  with  success ;  they  translated,  it  is  said,  the  Bi* 
ble,  probably  certain  books  of  the  Scrq>ture,  into  the 
dialect  of  Moravia,  and  even  ventured  to  celebrate  the 
«^rvices  of  the  Church  in  that  tongue.  This  grei^ 
question  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  vul- 
gar tonguo  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  might  em- 
brace the  ffuth,  had  raised  no  jealousy  in  the  East, 
where  Oreek  was  so  widely  spoken.  The  translation  of 
the  BiUe  into  the  Maesogothic  by  Ulphilas  had  been 
hailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  fiiitlu 

£lxcept  perhaps  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain 
and  the  remoter  parts  of  Germany  which  were  subdued 
to  Christianity  by  the  sword  of  Charrlemagne,  through'- 
out  Western  Christendom  a  large  part  of  the  population 
was  Roman,  or  provincials  who  spoke  Latin.  At  ficst 
the  clergy  continued  to  be  of  Roman  descent.  New 
languages  were  fi»nning  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Graol  cm  a 
Latin  groundwork ;  the  Latin  services  of  the  Chnich, 
therefore,  ceased,  only  gradually  and  partially,  to  be 
intdUig^ble  to  the  common  ear.  No  doubt  the  constant 
repetition  ^  these  services  in  the  Church  contributed 
to  give  the  Latin  element  the  predominance  in  these 
mingled  languages ;  and  the  transition  was  so  irr^ular 
and  imperceptible  that  there  would  be  no  precise  time 
at  which  the  sacred  Latin  would  be  called  upon  to  abdi- 
cate its  immemorial  use  as  the  Liturgical  language.    The 

I  The  Pope  (John  YIII.)  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  Slavian  alphabet 
to  Constantine  the pkUosopker  (Cjril),  as  if  his  philosophy  had  been  called 
into  use  in  this  good  work. 
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Church  could  follow  with  difficulty,  even  in  her  popular 
preachiiig,  these  slnfting  and  unsettled  forms  of  speech.* 
Even  in  the  more  Teutonic  parts  of  Germany,  though 
the  German  langnage,  in  its  various  dialects,  was  be- 
ginning to  sever  Germany  from  France,  the  Latin  and 
German  or  Theotisc  oath  taken  at  the  treaty  of  Stras- 
bfnrg  (the  Latin  by  Charles,  the  German  by  Louis),  was 
at  once  the  s^  and  the  commencem^it  of  the  estrange* 
ment  and  ftiture  oppugnancy  of  l^e  Latin  and  Teutonic. 
Still  even  in  Gennan  Germany  Latin  had  already  gained 
and  strove  to  maintain,  through  the  clergy,  its  sacred 
and  venerable  chajieUTter. 

But  among  the  Slavian  tiibes  the  Greek  mi^onaries 
had  penetrated  into  tenons  €f  unmingled  Barbarism, 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  either  of  the  two  gt^t  languages  of  the  Roman 
£mpire.  Rome  by  some  untraced  connection  which 
had  grown  up  between  these  Greek  missionaries  in  Sla- 
Tonia  and  the  Roman  See  (the  monks  were  probably 
inage-worshippers,  and  so  reftised  obedience  to  Icono- 
clastic Constantinople)  ^  was  ccdled  upon  to  decide  this 
important  question.  The  missionaries  Methodius  and 
Cyril,  who  were  supposed  guilty  of  propagating  the 
fatal  errors  cf  the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria,  appear  in  Rome 
as  the  recognized  apostles  of  the  Slaves.     They  brought 

>  ChulwiAgne  ofdered  PabIim  Dutoonufl  (in  78^)  to  make  a  coHestlua  of 
hm  Latin  sermons  for  his  whole  realm.  Successive  Cooncib  —  at  Aries 
(Can.  z.)  and  Toms  (Can.  iv.  XYii.)i  as  well  as  Rheims  (xiv.  xv.)  and 
Meiiu(xxT.>^eomm«ided  |tfeaeluag  Id  German  as  well  as  in  Latin 
The  Heliandi  the  Muspelli^  and  still  earlier  poetic  versions  or  paraphrases 
of  Scripture,  are  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of  his  sons.  —  Gfrorer 
die  KaroUnger,  I.  60.  The  subject  will  be  resumed.  The  author  of  the 
Chronic  SalemiL  (written  in  Lower  Italy)  speaks  of  the  "  Lingua  Tetlesca 
^ood  oGm  Longobardi  loquebantur.** 

a  llethodiis,  H  mast  be  remembered,  was  a  Painter. 
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the  welcome  offering  of  the  reliques  of  Clement,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  whidi  Cyril  boasted  to  have 
found  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Their 
creed  was  examined,  declared  unimpeachable  Cyril 
died  in  Rome.  Methodius  was  acknowledged  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Moravia  and  returned  with  that  title  to  his 
diocese.  According  to  one  account,  somewhat  I^gen« 
dary  in  its  tone,  at  an  early  period  under  Nicolas  I.  and 
bis  successor  Hadrian  an  amicable  discussion  took  place, 
and  Cyril  by  a  triumphant  inference  from  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  "  Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord,"  (and  if 
every  spirit  should  praise  the  Lord,  why  are  not  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  in  the  mass  and  the  canonical 
prayers  to  be  sung  in  the  Slavic  tongue  ?)  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  Pope. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  during  the  pontificate 
of  John  VIII.  The  Pope  at  first  prohibited  this  de- 
parture from  ancient  usage,  this  desecration  of  the 
Church  services  by  their  celebration  in  a  barbarous 
tongue.^  Methodius,  the  Archbishop  of  Moravia, 
again  appeared  in  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Again  his  creed  was  pronounced  un- 
impeachable, his  labors  honored  with  the  highest  praise,^ 
and  the  Pope  declared  that  God  had  made  other  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ; 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine  to  sing 
the  mass  or  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Slavian  language. 
As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  service  and  the  Gospel  were 
first  to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  for  the  use 
of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  that  language.' 

From  Moravia  Christianity  spread  into  the  neighb<»> 

>  Epiflt.  xcv.  *  A.D.  880.  s  Epist  czlvE 
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ing  Slavian  principality  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  Bori- 
woy  and  his  wife,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Ludmila,  were 
admitted  to  baptism.  Swatopluk,  who  vahantly,  if  not 
without  perfidy",  had  thrown  off  the  German  yoke,  and 
vindicated  the  liberties  of  Moravia,  had  married  a  Bo- 
Ifemian  princess,  sister  of  Boriwoy.  The  patriotic  his- 
torian rejects  as  an  unworthy  fable  that,  so  long  as  the 
Bohemian  was  a  Pagan  the  Christian  Swatopluk  would 
only  permit  her  to  sit  at  a  lower  table  in  the  banquet ; 
he  rejects  also  a  rebellion  of  the  Bohemian  subjects  of 
Boriwoy  in  fevor  of  their  native  gods.  Ludmila  out- 
Kved  her  two  sons,  successively  Princes  of  Bohemia  ;^ 
but  she  had  watched  with  more  than  a  mother's  care, 
a  Christian  mother's,  the  growth  of  her  grandson  Wen- 
zel,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  won  the  complete 
conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  who  died  not  indeed  by  a 
brother's  hand  but  by  a  brother's  guilt,  with  the  beauty 
of  a  martyr's  death,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  martyr  for 
the  faith.  Wenzel  built  churches  in  every  city  of  the 
realm.  God,  says  the  legend,  had  given  him  such 
grace,  that  he  could  understand  Latin  books  like  a 
good  Bishop,  and  could  read  Slavian  without  difficulty. 
He  fulfilled  all  the  works  of  fidth,  fed  and  clothed 
the  poor,  protected  widows  and  orphans,  redeemed 
bond-slaves,  especially  priests,  exercised  hospitality  to 
strangers.  Gentle  and  full  of  love  to  the  high  and  to 
the  low,  his  only  care  was  the  well-being  of  all.  But 
the  fierce  Bohemian  nobles  hated  the  mild  and  peaceful 
Wenzel.  His  brother  Boleslaw  was  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy ;  he  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  with 
his  own  hand ;  the  stronger  Wenzel  struck  him  down. 
*  God  forgive  thee,  my  brother,"  he  said ;  but  he  did 

1  Compare  Palack/,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  i.  p.  139. 
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not  strike  again.     Wenzel  was  despatched  hj  the  afket 
conspirators. 

But  Wenzel's  work  was  done ;  Christianity  remained 
the  reli^on  of  Bohemia ;  Wenzel  was  worshipped  by 
(he  people ;  he  became  the  tatelar  Saint  of  the  land.^ 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  NpBTHMEN. 

Thb  Bintk  ceatury  beheld  alao  the  iiivwoo  of  ib^ 
remoter  Norih  l^  Qhriatian  aeal*  The  intrepid  jniar 
flionaries  penetrated  into  thoae  radons  wbidi  werc^  pQUP- 
ing  forth  their  swiinns  of  pirates  on  all  the  coasta  of 
£urope.  They  sought  the  Northmen  among  their  own 
dak  pine  fbrests,  their  blue  fiords,  and  icy  lakea.  They 
oroased  the  Baltiq  and  assailed  the  last  retreat  of  the 
old  Teutonic  divinideB,  where  the  Aiith  appeared  in  its 
Ihllest  mythelogieal  character,  in  Scandinavia, 

The  tide  of  baurbaric  invasion,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  by  Ohailemagne,  began  to  pour  ag^in  in  a  differ- 
«it  course  over  Western  Christendom.  It  waa  no  longer 
▼ast  hosts,  or  whole  nations  moving  in  masses  upon  the 
finmti^s,  ratire  tribes  crossing  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube,  ^nd  either  fetiping  with  their  plunder  or 
forming  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the  Empire ; 
it  was  by  se^  and  on  eveiy  eoast  fix>m  the  British 
Ocean  round  to  the  Adriatic,  that  tbe  heaths  North- 
ittcn  en  one  side,  the  Saracens  on  the  other,  threatened 
die  conquest  of  Ohristian  Europe.  The  Sarac^is  con* 
tested  or  had  won  the  command  of  the  Medit^armnean ; 
sO  along  die  south  they  had  ravaged  or  fonnfd  settler 
ments.  Sicily  was  almost  entirely  Saracen ;  and  they 
ImY^  heep  s^^n  advancing  along  Italy  even  to  the  gates 
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of  Rome :  a  mosqne  threatens  to  rise  on  the  rains  of 
Bt.  Peter's.  In  the  next  century,  from  a  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  thej  infested  the  passes  of  the 
Alps ;  murdered  manj  passing  English  pilgrims  in  the 
defiles;  ev^i  reached  Genoa  in  search  of  plunder  J 
The  Northmen  in  the  mean  time  were  wasting  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe,  From  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Scandinayian  islands,  from  the  gulft 
and  lakes,  thdr  fleets  sailed  on,  wherever  the  tide  or 
the  tempest  might  drive  them.  Thej  seemed  to  defy, 
in  their  iD  formed  barks,  the  wildest  weather;  to  be 
able  to  land  on  the  most  inaccessible  shares ;  to  find 
their  way  up  the  narrowest  creeks  and  shallowest 
rivers ;  nothing  was  secure,  not  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  boin  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  relent* 
less  ravagers.  The  invasion  of  tbe  piratical  Northmen 
had  disturbed  the  declining  years  of  Charlemagne  him* 
self;  that  sagacious  king  had  seen  their  approach' with 
prescient  terror.  His  wise  policy  had  planned  the  only 
sure  defence  against  such  enemies — the  building  and 
keeping  afloat  a  powerfrd  fleet,  and  the  erection  of 
strong  forts,  with  garrisons,  at  the  moulihs  of  the  rivers. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  his  imbecile  and  disunited  sue* 
*  cessors,  these  precautions  were  utterly  neglected.  They 
had  not  an  armed  ship  on  the  seas,  and  not  a  standing 
troop  of  soldiers;  the  desultory  forces^  which  they 
raised,  dispersed  immediately  the  campaign  was  over. 
Year  after  year  these  plundering  expeditions  were  be* 
coming  more  incessant,  more  ubiquitous.  Not  a  provf* 
ince  in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  hardly  a  city  in  the  most 
inland  district  escaped  these  terrible  visitants.^     The 

>  Flodoard. 
There  is  no  Qece8«>ity,  with  Qfror^,  die  Karolinger,  to  Boppoee  that  tha 
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dvfl  wars  which  still  continued  throughout  these  disa£h 
troos  jears,  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  warlike  nobil- 
ity and  the  absorption  of  the  great  fiefe  bj  the  churches 
and  the  monasteries,  yielded  up  the  country  almost 
defenceless  to  the  merciless  invader.  The  great  feudar 
torios,  the  descendants  of  the  Frankish  chieftains  who 
had  conquered  Graul,  and  received  large  grants  of  land, 
wOTe  rapidly  dying  out.  When  most  needed  to  head 
their  hardy  vassals,  they  had  either  perished  in  the  sti'ife 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  feeble  and  hostile 
CSarlovingians,  or  had  retired  into  the  cloister.  Instead 
of  bequeathing  a  noUe  estate,  with  strongly  fortified 
castles,  and  a  hardy  band  of  followers,  the  Baron  had 
alienated  it  to  the  all-absorbmg  church,  and  for  the 
stronghold  a  peaceM  and  defenceless  monasteiy  had 
arisen.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontanet,  were  said  to 
have  &llen  100,000  men.  The  poet,  the  historian, 
describe  Fcmtanet  as  yielding  up  the  defenceless  realm 
to  the  Normans.^  That  very  year,  Osker,  the  Norman, 
warped  up  the  Seine,  burned  Rouen ;  in  his  descent, 
burned  the  rich  abbey  of  Jtmiidges.  Fcmtenelle  bought 
its  security  at  a  high  price.*    From  that  time  every 

Noraums  were  hired  or  urged  by  the  hoetile  sons  of  Louis  the  Pbns  to  ht-  • 
Tide  each  other's  domimons.    Qfrorer  is  again  too  keen-sighted. 
*  Aooocding  to  the  Bsvennese  biographer,  40,000  ftU  on  tlie  side  of  Lo« 

thair  alone. 

**  La  perit  de  Fnnoe  la  flor, 
Si  dM  Barons  toil  le  mdltor, 
Alnsi  teOT^rent  Palens  ten* 
Ynids  de  gens,  bonne  a  eonqiMrre.'* 

Wac»i  Roman  d$  Rou^  i.  p.  18. 

"Totam  Franciam,  militum  prsesidio  nudam,  cujus  robor  in  bello  Fonta- 
aido  noper  deperierat,  tantns  metos  corripuerat,  ut  Normannis  nemo  possit 
rwiittw),  nemo  possit  repeUere.*'  —  Fragm.  Historic  Duchesne,  Script 
Kaa.  lit  p.  S34.  See  other  quotations  in  Depping,  Histoire  des  Normands, 
^  68;  Eginbard,  Vit.  Car.  p.  452. 
'  See  Sir  F.  Palgravc^s  picturesque  descriptiou  of  tliis  expedition,  p.  822 
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river  of  Fmnoe  was  darkened  with  the  hU^k,  mh  of 
the  Normwia.  They  sailed  wp  the  Soffm^ — Aiibevillei, 
Amieosi  all  Picardy  lay  waate.  Again  they  sailed  up 
tb^  Sei»e — Rouen,  Pads,  were  in  the  power  ^f  the 
ferocious  Begnax  Lodbrpk*  They  were  in  the  Wre 
^--  Nantes,  Orleans,  Bloisi  Tours  (on<?e  paved,  it  waa 
believed  by  the  all-powerft|I  reliques  of  St,  Ma«lin)f 
had  been  saved  only  to  ft41  on  the  next  A^^^nlt  into 
more  terrible  ruin:  Angers,  Cblirtres,  w^©  bomod. 
They  struck  inland  to  B<mi^ges»  fcQ  Clermont,  They 
were  in  the  Garonne— Bord^ux,  Toulou«^»  Saintonge, 
Auch,  J^imoges,  Pdtiers,  Tarbes,  w^re  in  flames.  It  is 
m  appalling  and  sipdflqant  ftct  that  the  Pope  ocm* 
aeoted  to  transfer  the  uselesa  Arcblrishopric  of  Bor- 
deaux to  Bourges,  even  though  Bourges,  in  the  heart 
of  the  land,  had  not  be^  secure.  They  followed  the 
Qoasts  of  Spain,  They  ran  up  the  Groyne,  the  Tagus, 
tlie  Guadalquiver.  In  the  south  of  Spain  they  enooun-* 
tered  the  Saracens :  near  Seville  met  the  fleets  of  the 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  th^  ^Uowers  of  Mohammed. 
The  Arabic  (iuronicles  are  not  silent  on  the  descents  of 
these  new  unbelievers.  They  royed  Mpng  th^  Mediter^ 
ranean ;  they  forced  their  way  against  the  stream  of  the 
rapid  Rhone.  Aries,  Nismes,  even  Vienne,  suffered  the 
inevitable  &te  of  conflagration  and  pillage.  One  adven- 
turous band  had  heard  some  vague  rumors  of  Rome,  of 
her  vast  wealth.^  They  sailed  across ;  mistook  the  Magra 
for  the  Tiber ;  landed  near  the  fine  old  Etruscan  city 
of  Luna.  The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas  day,  when  they  heard  of  these  un- 
known strangers ;  they  received  them  with  courteous 
Christian  hospitality.  Hasting,  the  famous  leader,  sub- 
i  Deppini;,  U.  2,  p.  80. 
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mitted  to  baptSmn«  Ere  long  the  Norman  cdmp  rang 
with  ^hriekfi  ct  Borfow -^  Halting  was  dead.  S(mie 
nights  after  they  entreated  septdture  for  Haatitig  in  the 
holj  cloistei*;  "the  great  captain  waB  borne  amid  hi9 
weq){hg  ^llowei*8  to  the  graVe.  As  A^y  were  about 
to  lower  the  bier,  tip  sprang  the  dead  man,  and  cut  the 
bishop  to  the  eai^h.  The  ptieBitB  were  matoacred ;  the 
dty  plundeted ;  all  the  wealth  of  Luna^  hisr  beautiful 
Women,  and  all  her  youths  who  could  run,  were  swept 
on  board  the  fl^t.  So  ran  the  Kortnan  legend.  Italian 
history  hait  preserved  a  fragmcmtary  re(iord  of  this  wild 
eveht.*  Pisa  too  ik  said  to  hard  been  amprised  and 
sacked. 

Germany  was  nol  more  secure*  Very  early  the 
Scheldt,  the  Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  high-roads 
to  the  mercahlile  citieb  of  Flandets.  Year  ifter  year» 
Utrecht,  Ailtwerp,  GheiAt,  Courtrdy,  were  pillag^. 
The  broad  Rhine  was  loo  tempting  a  road*  Nimegueni 
Col(^e,  Bonn,  Cobletitls,  Bingen^  ereh  as  fat  as 
Worms,  opened  their  gates^  or  had  thtir  gate«r  beaten 
down  by  the  irresistible  pitutes.  Mentz  alone  seems  to 
have  been  Secul^  behind  her  strong  walls.  On  their 
descetlt,  they  backed  ^l^es*  Archbishop  Hincmar 
fled  With  the  reliqties  of  Sti  Remi,  from  Rheims :  he 
AckI  to  die  in  ten^  and  obscorily.  From  some  tuh- 
known  Ciitise  the  advent^u'ers  did  hot  penetrate  into 
Rhefans,  though  they  t)lund^*ed  all  the  monasteries 
around ;  but  in  Ail'-la^hapelle  the  barbak'ous  Nortnans 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  palace  courts  c^  Obarletnagne. 
Charlemagne's  descendants  submitted  year  aft^  year 

*  Dtpfitigf  lia.  **  Lvna  chritM  a  Nonnannis  dolo  oepta.**  —  Fragm. 
Chronie. ;  Muratori,  Ant  Ital.  i.  2ft.  ''  La  citU  di  ^tmi  fU  dkfktto  per  gento 
■ItramontaDe.**  —  "VUlani. 
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to  ignominious  capitulations.  The  peace  which  they 
could  not  win,  which  they  rarely  strove  to  win,  with 
the  sword,  was  bought  by  large  sums  of  money.  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  German,  each  of  the  conflicting 
kings,  who  called  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  em- 
pire, paid  in  turn  this  ruinous  and  disgracefal  tribute. 

The  Northmen  were  heathens ;  their  ferocious  relig* 
ion  no  doubt  exasperated  their  natural  ferocity ;  their 
gods,  like  themselves,  were  warriors  and  pirates.  But 
they  did  not,  like  the  Saracens,  wage  a  religious  war. 
Providential^  these  Arabs  of  the  sea  had  no  Moham- 
med to  organize  the  Scandinavian  tribes  into  one  vast 
host ;  to  give  them  the  unity  and  force  of  a  new  North- 
em  Caliphate.  They  had  no  ambition  to  propagate 
their  faith.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  unwilling 
to  share  with  others  the  protection  of  their  warlike  gods. 
They  had  rather  that  their  enemies  should  believe  in  a 
milder  reUgion,  which  yielded  them  up  unresisting,  or 
feebly  resisting,  to  the  plunderer  or  the  conqueror. 
They  destroyed,  with  indifferent  ferocity,  the  church 
and  the  castle.  Their  indiscriminate  rapacity  plun- 
dered alike  the  monastery  or  the  farm.  They  massa- 
cred with  as  little  remorse  the  bishop  or  the  monk,  as 
the  count  or  his  vassal.  If  their  chief  ravages  appear 
to  have  been  made  upon  religious  edifices  or  estates,  it 
was  only  because  these  were  more  defenceless,  or  offered 
a  richer  booty ;  and  because  the  only  chroniclers,  the 
monks,  have  been  more  eloquent  on  their  own  suffer- 
ings ;  have  dwelt  on  the  sacrilegious,  more  than  on  the 
inhuman  acts  of  their  conunon  enemies.  The  Church 
now  paid  dearly  for  her  wealth  and  possessions:  the 
richer  the  abbey,  the  more  tempting  the  prey,  the  more 
remorseless  the  plunderer.     France  was  covered  with 
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bishops  and  monks,  flying  from  their  mined  cloistersi 
their  burmng  monasteries,  their  desolate  churches,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  precious  reliques  of  their  saints  — 
their  saints  who  could  not  defend  their  violated  sanctu- 
airies — and  so  deepening  the  universal  panic'  And 
everywhere  they  went  they  preached  despair.  The 
Normans  were  Uie  instruments  in  God's  hands  ffxr  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  people :  it  was  vain  to 
redst  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  so  a  wretched  fiitalism 
bowed  to  a  more  utter  prostration  the  cowed  and  spirit- 
less race.  Even  the  few  ecdesiastics,  who  saved  some- 
thing from  the  common  wreck,  were  taxed  for  the  tribr 
ute  paid  by  the  kings,  and  bitterly  taunted  the  kings 
with  this  pro&ne  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  Churclu 
The  great  ecclesiastics,  indeed,  were  not  all  so  unwar- 
like ;  here  and  there  an  abbot  took  upon  him  the  un- 
congenial iuncticm  of  captain  over  his  own  troops.  In 
the  &mous  aege  of  Paris,  as  it  w^*e  the  con-  aji.  ess. 
summation  of  the  Norman  conqu^ests,  the  defenders  of 
the  dty^  with  the  valiant  Ck)unt  Eudes,  were  the  Bishop 
Gozlin  and  his  nephew  Ebles,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys.^ 
Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Normans  from  wandering  pirates 
become  conquerors  of  the  soil;  no  sooner  had  they 
taken  possession  of  Normandy,  tixan  they  submitted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
Teutons  as  well  as  Pagans.  The  followers  of  Rollo 
became  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Christians ;  so  at  a  later 
period,  the  Normans,  already  Christians,  in  Naples  be- 
came Italians.^ 

1  Depplog,  HL  1,  p.  21S.  The  ten  months*  tiege  of  Paris  had  its  monkish 
Homer,  Abbo.  A  later  poet,  mora  Homeric,  Ariosto,  had  that  siege  in  his 
honght  when  he  brought  Che  Saiacen  Agramont  nnder  the  walls  of  Paris* 
Bir  F.  Palgrare  has  quoted  some  of  his  stanaas. 

*  See  Guizot,  Collect,  des  M^moires,  torn.  vL 
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Chridfianity  had  madid  some  efforts,  at  an  ^rUef  pe^ 
riod,  to  l^each  the  remote  regions  fi^om  which  issued 
forth  these  terrible  Pagans,  but  without  mariLod  or  sig»- 
nal  success.  A  fortunate  or  prOTidential  ^r&nt  opened 
Denmark  to  her  exertions.  A  contested  siiecessiou  t(9 
the  throne  of  that  kii^dom  had  drif  en  one  of  the  priti^ 
ces^  Harold^  to  the  court  and  to  the  protection  ot  Louis 
the  Pious*  Chai'lefflagne  had  abeady,  dining  his  Stooil 
conquests,  entered  into  an  allinltce  with  the  ancest<Mr  of 
Aarold.  l^hat  prince  embraced  ike  feith  of  Christ,  noi 
only  as  the  prid^  of  succor  in  IJie  contest  for  his  ditone^ 
but  in  eeal  and  rinoerily ;  he  Was  baptised  Ht  Ingelheii^ 
with  great  pomp  in  the  yea^  626.^  His  spbhsOM  werd 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Judith,  and  King  Lothair. 
The  return  ct  Harold  to  Denmai'k  seemed  to  the  Dan 
ish  Prince^  to  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  atid  to  the  pious 
Emperor,  too  &vorabIe  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected 
for  die  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  b  that  heathen  king* 
dom.  A  zealous  and  d^Toted  missionary  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  perilous  adv^tUi:^ 

The  abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  waS  ttie  great 
monastic  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among 
die  abbots  had  been  die  fiuuous  pritte^  AdaBiard  and 
Wala,  {Ultimate  sci<^is  of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel. 
lu  diat  abbey  there  was  a  monk  of  hoUe  French  de^ 
scent,  of  the  gendest  dispomdon^  but  of  de^p  and  setded 
piety.*    From  his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed  by 

t  Biahoi}  UtmWt  saggests,  redMr  too  positive^,  tb&t  thd  king  muftt  hav« 
made  the  renondatioii  in  the  form  enacted  by  S.  Boniikoe  $1  the  lyAOd  of 
Salzbarg,  a.d.  742.  — Eccard.  Franc  Orient  i.  440.  **Fonachi8ta  Di- 
ftboUi?  B.  EefotMdioDiabelai.  End  allnm  Diabold  ^de.  R.  End  eo 
fonaeho  allum  Diabold  gelde.  Badalliim  Diabolee  WercAm  end  Wot^m* 
B.  End  ec  ibnaoho  allum  Diabolee  Wercmn  end  Wordnm.  Thnnaer  «ad« 
Woden  end  Saxnote;  ende  aUem  them  Unhoklam,  the  hera  Genotea  ainl.** 
-  G.  Ch.  Dan.  et  Norw.  p.  968. 

*  Anachar  waa  born  Sept  8,  801. 


-  4:.' .;. 
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M  afdetit  imie^iuitlaii ;  and  that  imagiilatiuii,  as  was 
safe  td  be  tbe  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself  up  bh 
H  willing  bond-Blave  of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of 
five,  his  mother's  deatii  had  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  sensitlye  child.  A  remarkable  dream  decided 
Us  calling.  In  hiA  sl^  he  &tlcied  himdelf  stmg^g 
on  a  miry  and  slippery  ground,  l^yond  which  lay  a 
beantifhl  meadoiTi  There  he  beheld  a  btdy  of  stately 
form,  in  ridi  attire,  surtouhded  by  females  in  white  ap<- 
parel;  imohg  them  his  mother.  He  strove  to  reach 
her,  bat  the  mire  cliing  arouiid  his  feet,  and  he  oonld 
not  struggle  Onward.  The  soft  Voice  of  the  majestic 
lady,  the  Vn*gin  herself,  Addressed  him^  "My  son^ 
wonldest  thon  johl  thy  mothfer  ?  "  He  replied,  **  Most 
eani^tly  do  I  wibh  it.^'  "  JSe  who  wotdd  come  to  ns 
must  flee  those  vahitied  which  we  abhor/'  ml  is. 
From  that  motttent  the  serious  child,  abandoning  all 
sport  and  gayety,  l^as  devoted  to  prayer  and  study.  Up 
to  adolescence  he  Was  educated  in  monastic  discipline, 
but  the  ardor  of  yottth  had  begiin  to  relaK  his  strict 
austeri^.  At  that  time  the  world  Was  startled  by  the 
tiditigs  of  Oharlemagtt^'s  death.  That  the  mighty  mon- 
arch of  to  inatiy  kitigdomd  must  gijifibr  the  ocnnmoti 
mortally  of  man,  struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His 
Kfe  became,  as  it  Were,  one  vision.  Onde  he  thou^^t 
that  he  had  died  sttddettly ;  and  at  the  momoit  of  his 
deaiii  he  prayed  to  the  apostle  fit.  Pet^  and  to  St.  Jotm 
the  Baptist^  Who  appeal^  itt^antly  before  him^^    He 

^  Jb  AnschAr  }tiArw  tb6tt  kt  m<^  ft  must  ht  supposed  Uttt  Ui«  sftintfl  t^ 
pearad  ut  nsiullj  represented  in  works  of  art  at  that  time.  St  Peter  #m 
the  older,  with  a  hoatjr  head,  the  hair  flftt  and  btishjr;  a  mddy  complexion, 
tmt  rather  aad  countenance;  his  dress  White,  hot  tningled  with  coloto  (can- 
iidi  ei  coloratA);  his  stature  bhdH.  Hie  Baptist  was  young,  tall.  With  a 
fproQtiog  beard;  the  hau*  rathei*  dark  and  curling;  the  fkce  emaciated,  bat 
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was  conducted  by  his  saintlj  guides  to  Purgatory,  where 
he  passed  three  days  in  darkness,  and  ahnost  suffoca- 
tion ;  those  days  appeared  a  thousand  years.  He  passed 
on  to  heaven,  whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was 
permitted  to  behold ;  and  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite 
sweetness,  but  so  clear  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world, 
spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unapproachable  light,  ^^  Go,  and 
return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdom."  ^  On  this 
triumphant  end,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  slow  mortification  of  his  life,  was 
thenceforth  set  the  soul  of  Anschar. 

His  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  his  residence 
in  a  monastic  outpost  of  Christendom,  founded  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Corbey  monks  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Weser,  east  of  Paderbom,  and  called 
jtt.  16,  S8.  New  Corbey.^  In  this  convent  he  had  been 
appointed  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  doubtless  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  future  successes. 

When  the  demand  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  among  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobles,  who 
could  be  found  fit  and  willing  to  attend  the  Christian 
Hardd  into  his  Pagan  country,  and  to  risk  his  life  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all  were  silent,  until  Wala, 
the  abbot  of  Corbey,  bethought  him  of  Anschar*  The 
monk  was  summoned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely  under- 
took the  mission.  The  abbot  inquired  whether  he  acted 
but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his  own  firee 

the  ootinf  enance  pleasant  He  wore  a  miken  drtt$,  "  Thoee  who  wear  sflk 
dreMee  are  in  kings*  chambera!  ** 

>  Tlie  biographer  relates  this  fine  vision,  as  he  says,  in  the  words  of  An- 
schar himself.    Vit  8.  Anscharii  apad  Perls,  vol.  ii.  p.  692. 

*  It  was  near  the  modem  Hdxter,  in  Westphalia.  It  is  described  \rf 
PaMhasitu  Radbertus  in  his  life  of  Adalhard.— Pertz,  ii.  p.  531. 
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wQl.  He  modeBtly  persisted  in  his  determination,  un- 
shaken by  the  persuasion  oi  those  who  loTed  him, 
and  the  reproval  of  others,  who,  unable  to  aspire 
to  the  sublimity  of  his  &ith,  were  jealous  of  his  su- 
periority. 

A  brother  of  tbe  convent,  named  Auibert,  though  of 
noble  birth,  was  so  kindled  by  the  zeal  of  Anschar,  that 
he  resdived  to  accompany  him.  Anschar  spent  two 
years  in  Denmark,  but  over  his  difficulties  and  his  suc> 
cesses  the  bi(^rapher  passes  with  unsatis&ctory  rapidity* 
He  formed  a  school  of  twelve  children.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  his  ccnnpanion  retired,  in  the  extremiiy 
oi  sickness,  to  New  Corbey,  and  died^ 

But  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark, 
the  moite  remote  regions  of  the  North  suddenly  opened 
on  the  zealous  missionary.  An  embassy  fix)m  Sweden 
announced  that  many  of  that  nation  were  prepared  to 
accept  Christianity.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  proceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown  scene  of 
labor.  As  he  crossed  the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  pirates  ;  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  shore, 
losing  all  he  possessed,  especially  the  precious  treasure 
of  forty  books.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning 
king  allowed  him  full  liberty  to  preach  the  GospeL 
There  were  many  Christian  captives  in  the  land,  who 
^adly  wdcomed  a  ,priest  who  could  administer  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  fiButh.  Anschar,  after  some 
time,  returned  to  France ;  and  Gauzbert,  a  Franldsh 
monk,  was  sent  as  Bishc^  to  Sweden. 

In  llie  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hambuig  had 
been  founded.    Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see,  a.9  882. 
and  invested  with  metropolitan  power  over  all  the 
northern  missions.     But  the  Northmen  hadA.».887. 
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08  yet  learned  no  respect  for  Chtistitmitj.  They  suf- 
prised  Hambuig.  Atischaf  hftrdly  escaped,  bearing 
away  nothing  but  the  reliqnee  of  tiie  saints  ;  eyerf 
thing  ebe,  even  his  library,  was  btuHed  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  W^e  sud- 
denly darkenedw  The  king  had  &yor^  the  |>reaohers 
of  the  Gospd ;  the  people  Were  still  obdnmtdy  wedded 
to  their  idolatry.  An  insurrection  bn^ke  out;  one 
Ohristiail  teacher  snared  death  $  the  Bishop  lAras  seized 
and  expelled  from  tb^  kingdom.  For  seven  yeai*8 
Paganism  triumphed  without  ^sturboiK^.  AuMhar  ifi 
the  mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiepiseo- 
pate,  now  formed  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  Bi^ 
men*  -More  hopeftd  intelligence  oime  ft^m  Sweden; 
tt  was  rumored  that  all  who  had  been  ooneemed 
in  tlie  insurrection  had,  in  some  awftd  manner,  been 
marked  for  untimely  death  :  the  possesscn^  of  a  book^ 
which  had  beeh  tak^  during  the  pillage  by  his  son^ 
Was  more  signally  visited  by  the  Divine  >vtBth.  But 
either  from  prudence  or  timidity,  the  Bishop  Gauebert 
represented  himself  as  personally  so  obnoiioos  to  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  that  his  presence  could  but  excite 
more  bitter  hostility.  Ansufaar  did  not  hesitate  to  obey 
the  call;  tod  in  the  actsouht  of  tl^  mission  appear 
some  curious  inddeuts,  characteristic  of  the  v^^tile 
Paganism  of  the  countty.  **Ii^"  it  was  said,  **yott 
want  a  new  God^  there  is  your  late  king,  Sric^  in  whose 
honor  we  have  lately  bu9t  a  templet''  But  Anscbaf, 
however  strongly  dksuaded,  determined  again  to  tiy 
Ifis  influence  on  the  Christians'  old  protector,  the  king. 
He  invited  him  to  a  feast,  made  him  jpresents ;  but  the 
kttig,  become  more  cautious  br  more  timid,  declared 
that  on  so  great  a  question  he  would  ciynsnlt  Ins  pec^le 
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and  his  gods.  True  to  his  wonl,  he  first  held  i^  private 
ceciBcil  of  his  nobles,  whore  it  waa  agreed  to  otmsoll 
the  geds  by  lots.  The  lot  was  fitvorable  to  the  accept^ 
ance  of  Christiamly;  the  whole  people  were  tbm  aa- 
sembled  in  their  parliament;  and  the  herald  publicly 
proclaimed  the  object  of  their  meetings  ih^  admission  or 
rejection  of  Christianity.  The  people  were  of  conflict- 
ing opinions.  A  tumult  had  almost  begun,  when  an 
aged  man  arose,  and  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Chiis- 
tians  had  been  singularly  powerful  and  propitious,  in 
saving  him  and  others  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
from  pirates.  ^^It  would  be  much  wiser,  since  our 
own  gods  are  not  always  so  favorable,  to  have  this 
God  also,  who  is  so  mighty,  and  so  ready  a  Protector.'*  ^ 
This  prudent  advice  carried  with  it  the  whole  assembly. 
Christianity  was  admitted  by  general  consent  as  a 
religion  permitted  by  the  nation.  Churches  might  be 
built,  and  priests  allowed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  fiuth.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  some  opposition 
was  at  first  threatened  by  his  son.  His  hostility  died 
away ;  the  Christians  were  even  allowed  to  set  up  a 
beD,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  detested  by 
the  Swedish  Pagans.  Once  having  obtained  a  footing, 
Christianity  wrought  slowly  on,  till  it  had  achieved  the 
final  conversion  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  not  till 
above  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that,  under  tlie  reign 
of  Canute  the  Great  over  the  imited  Christian  king- 
doms of  England  and  Denmark  —  were  sent  over  to 
Denmark  English  priests  and  bishops,  for  the  final  con- 
version of  his  whole  continental  realm.     Canute  him- 


1  **  Nobis  enim  qnando  no0tn>8  propitios  habere  non  poflsunms  DeoB, 
bonmn  est  hi^us  Dei  gratimm  habere,  qui  semper  in  omnibus  potest  et  vuh 
•d  le  flamantibus  auxiliari."  —  c  xxvii.  p.  718. 
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self  bore  as  it  were  the  homage  of  his  two  Teutonic 
kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  of  Latin  Chria- 
tianity.^  The  tenth  century  saw  the  first  dawn  of 
Christianity  in  Norway. 

&  8.  Anschar  died  ^.d.  865.    Cuiato  king  flrom  lOU  to  10(&    Cuate 
v>rit«d  Borne  ▲.!>.  1026  or  1037. 
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CHAFT£SX. 

ALFRED. 

The  Christianity  of  the  age,  hy  this  aggrandizement  oft 
the  sacerdotal  order,  and  by  the  dvil  wars  among  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  seemed  to  deliver  France, 
and  parts  of  Oermanj,  almost  defenceless  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pagan  Barbarians.  A  Christian  King 
rescued  one  part  of  Europe,  which  was  in  still  greater 
danger,  from  total  subjngation  to  the  heathen  Northmen. 

Our  English  Alfred^  approaches,  as  near  as  possible, 
considering  his  age,  to  that  lofty  modd,  a  Christian  Sover- 
eign. Some  irregularities  in  his  early  youth  aumi. 
were  supposed  to  be  chastised  by  a  severe  and  inexpli- 
cable malady,  which  seized  him  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  afflicted  him  during  twenty  years  of  his 
life  with  excruciating  suffering.  Even  his  serene  tem- 
per was  exasperated,  in  the  course  of  the  terrific  warfiure 
with  the  Danes,  to  some  acts  of  more  than  necessary 
cruelty  and  revenge. 

The  mind  of  Alfired  was  deeply  impregnated  with 
true  Christian  faith.  As  a  child  he  had  been  twice 
taken  to  Rome,  but  too  early,  probably,  for  the  majestic 
sanctity  of  the  holy  city  to  make  much  impression :  yet, 
no  doubt,  some  vague  feeling  of  reverence  must  have 
been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  solemn  anointing,  as 

1  Alfred  was  born  849;  in  Rome,  853  and  8&6;  died,  901. 
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King  of  Demetia,  by  the  Pope  himself.  In  his  youth 
he  was  singularly  devout ;  rose  before  the  cock  crew  for 
the  religious  services;  and  in  all  the  dangers,  the 
troubles,  the  perpetual  wars,  the  absorbing  cares  of 
government,  he  never  intermitted  the  daily  mass,  or  any 
of  the  prayers  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  heroism  of  Alfred's  resistance  to  the  Danes  was 
not  only  that  of  a  patriotic  sovereign,  enduring  every 
extremity  in  defence  of  his  country  against  a  foreign  foe, 
but  diat  of  a  Christian  offering  a|i.  infle^pble  re^isf>- 
ance  to  Pagans  and  B^bf^i^n^.  JldigiQua  hQpQ» 
religious  rellanoa  on  God,  animate^  hiqi  ip  battle ;  re- 
ligious resignation  to  the  divipe  wi)l  sustained  bin;  in 
the  depths  of  adversity*  Hi^  wt^  ag^nst  th^  Panes 
was  a  crusade,  with  all  which  depcmi^ds  generous  sympar  ^ 
thy  and  admiration -r— nothing  which  shqcl^  the  purer 
Christian  feeling. 

Alfred  alone  rescued  En^^aod  from  a  total  return  \q 
Paganism  and  barbarity ;  and  delayed  the  Danish  con- 
quest till  the  Northmen  had  been  ^\  )east  p^ally 
conquered,  and  in  some  degree  sof^ned  by  Christianity* 
So  nearly  was  this  retrogres^ye  nf^ov^iment  i^chieved ;  ^ 
nearly  was  the  whole  Island  in  the  posse^on  of  these  des^ 
luting  invaders  i  that  die  DanQs  ^ere  at  once  on  eve^ 
eoast,  and  in  almost  evi^  fi^rt  of  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and :  they  are  at  once  burning  Lindisfam,  £ind  fighting 
a  great  battle  in  Devonshire.  At  one  time  they  Iptve 
possession  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  JUondon ;  at 
other  times  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  Nottingham, 
Heading,  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  Cambridge.^  Their 
numbero  were  so  magnified  by  tlie  terrors  pf  tlie  people, 

1  See  in  Dcpping  the  plunder  of  Oroyland,  Hodhamstead,  Ely,  and  Ck>ld- 
ingbam,  p.  141  {  AaMr,  p.  SB. 
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that  if  80,000  are  reported  as  killed  in  one  day,  they 
are  said  to  be  sneceeded  the  next  by  double  the  number. 
The  churches  and  the  monasteries  were  the  chief  objects 
of  Danish  enmity  and  spoliation,  no  doubt,  as  in  France, 
from  their  wealth  and  defencelessness ;  they  were  the 
only  places  which  oflfered  rich  and  easy  booty.  Even 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cowed,  and 
almost  extinct  under  these  incessant  persecutions.  Its 
most  popular  and  prevailing  impulse,  that  which,  in 
other  countries,  had  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  eagerness  for  a  monastic 
life,  had  died  away.  When  Alfred  wished  to  found  two 
monasteries,  one  for  men  at  Athelney,  one  for  females 
at  Shaftesbury,  he  found  not  a  single  fi^e  or  noble  per- 
son disposed  to  be  a  monk  or  nun.^  He  was  obliged  to 
assemble  them  from  all  orders  and  all  partd  —  some  from 
beyond  the  sea,  especially  from  France — there  was  one 
Pagan,  Asser  significantly  says,  "not  the  last." 

Alfred  feh  no  security  until  he  had  compelled  his 
enemies  to  Christianity ;  this  was  the  one  end  and 
assurance  of  victory.  The  first  fruits  of  his  great  tri- 
umph at  EJddington  was  ihe  baptism  of  Guthrun  widi 
thirty  of  his  chieftains.*  ,  This  was  the  only  a.d.  879. 
guarantee  for  their  faith-*- a  precarious  guarantee. 
Thk  alone  changed  them  from  fierce  and  roving 
marauders  to  setded  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Alfred  i^  no  less  memorable  as  preserving  the  cIosib 
connexion  between  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  after  the  long  and  total 

'  Amer,  p.  61.  "  Nimirnm,  quia  per  multa  retroacta  annonim  cuiticu1|i 
monafttide  vits  desiderium  ab  \\\k  tot&  gente,  oecnon  et  a  multis  aliis 
gentibiiB  fanditus  interterat"  Asscr,  among  his  reasonsi  gives  one  we 
•boold  scarce! J  have  expected,  —  (he  wealth  of  the  nation. 

•PkgeM. 

Youm.  10 
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4^T€islA^tJon  of  tie  kingdgip  ty  thi©  Pane^i  Alfred  CQuhi 
&teqt  i,he  buildings,  pil^  up  iim  castles,  build  tbe  flei^ 
endot^  Urn  <;;bu:fcbp8  a^d  mona^t^ri^  if  uot  ;^cbxx»l$,  md 
send  opt  tbf^  embti^es,  which  mjg^t  geeiju  to  demand 
more  flou^i^jMng  financ^^*  He  divided,  it  id  aaid,  bia 
whole  reven^iie  ipto  two  part^ ;  one  devoted  to  secular, 
the  other  to  reli^ous  purposes,^  The  latter  waa  sub- 
divided inU^  four  ;  one  asagned  to  the  poor,  one  to  hia 
monasteries  of  Athfiixmy  and  Shaftesbury,  *one  to  tlw5 
Sjchool  which  he  had  founded  for  his  nobles,  one  for  tim 
mfmQ»tms^  of  the  rest  of  tha  kingdom)  with  occasional 
gifts  to  foreign  relji^Qus  houses. 

Up  to  twelve  y^a^^  of  ^ige,  A'fr^dt  ^he  favorite  of  hi? 
parents,  and  the  hesi  hunter  in  the  Court,  was  ignorant 
of  letters.  His  mother  offered  a  richly-^mbellished 
volume  of  Sa^o^  poetry  to  tb^  op^  of  her  children 
who  would  learn  to  read  it,  Alfred,  by  diving  inspira* 
tion  (writes  bis  biogn^pher},  and  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  captal  l^erss  iiof^mediat^y  set  about  the  task 
and  won  ih^  prize*  Tim  loye  of  letter^  was  tbu9 
sjkwnp^d  t^pn  his  heart:  hp  const^tly  carried  in  h^s 
bosom  a  boc^  of  psalms  and  prayers,  which  he  rea4 
liimself-T-a  lare  ^jccomfHshpient^  almost  un^valled  ii| 
the  whi^h  kifi^gdoiia  of  th^  W^  Sa^^om.  His  youthfril 
pri^a  n^Qr  have  sugges^d)  or  ^J^g^  on  hin^  mpm 
strongly,  the  great  work  of  Alfred :  hi|  powarfiil  epcouiv- 
agem^lb  of  the  native  Saqcon  literature,  the  identiiBca- 

1  Aflser  nel^tet  tha^  whea  the  king  gainQ  hioi  the  two  r^pnu^rm  of 
Amesbuiy  and  Banwell,  he  presented  him  with  a  silken  pallium  of  great 
▼aloe,  and  as  much  incense  as  a  strong  man  coald  cairjr  I  T^  must  h^ve 
been  a  most  costly  gift !  —  P.  50.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Danes  having 
plundered  all  the  religious  honses,  there  was  great  store  of  this,  to  them, 
useless  commodity  among  the  booty  which  Alfred  recovered  and  could  not 
restore  to  its  lawful  owners? 
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tion  of  ChriatiiiuQr  witb  t^  naQnerB,  language,  poetry, 
Bot  of  a  half  Boinan,  but  purely  Teutonic  race.  Alfred 
delighted  in  all  tb^  oU  Saxon  poem  9  be  collected  and 
caused  to  be  recited  Saxon,  bqok^  i  and  eo,  in&tead  of 
being  tke  religiopi  of  a  leign^.  priesthoods  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  CfarisliaDiiy  wai  fiw^jliarii^ed  ai)4  endeared  to  the 
people  c  it  was  a  p^Hilajr  nal^n^  faith.  The  knoiylr 
ed^  of  Latiftf  Alfred  liiOv^t,  w<>i^d  nether  be  pro^ 
moted  than  discouraged  by  the  translation  of  books  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  a  work  of  love  in  which  he 
labored  himself,  not  only  from  delight,  but  from  want 
of  assistants.  In  the  whole  land  south  of  the  Trent, 
there  were  few  priests  who  could  translate  Latin  into 
English  ;  ^  south  of  the  Thames,  at  his  accession,  not 
one.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  religion 
which  went  back  to  the  pure  and  primal  sources  of  the 
fiuth  —  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  poetry,  the  tra- 
dition of  which  Alfi*ed  continued  from  the  monk 
Csedmon,  was  not  a  poetry  exclusively  of  legend,  of  the 
lives  and  wonders  of  the  Saints,  but  of  the  Sacred 
History  thrown  into  the  language  and  metre  of  Saxon 
poetry.  It  had  its  popular  saints  with  their  metrical 
lives ; '  but  its  greatest  poets  had  still  reverted  to  the 
higher  source  of  inspiration.  Alfred,  indeed,  had  not 
the  high  poetic  gift  of  the  older  Cffidmon.  His  works 
are  those  of  the  laborious  man  of  learning,  communi- 
cating the  traditionary  treasures  of  knowledge,  wliich 
remained  from  the  older  civilization,  to  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects. King  Alfred  gave  to  Saxon  England  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Bede ;    the  epitome  of  Augus- 

>  PnefSOio  ad  Greg.  Part.,  in  Wi«e'8  Alfred,  p.  87. 

'  See,  on  the  poeliy  of  Ciedinoo,  abore.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  curiout 
rolmne  firom  the  Exeter  Code,  has  a  long  poetical  life  of  St  Gathlak, 
laother  of  St.  Juliana 
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tine's  great  works  by  Orosius.  He  gave  them  the 
Consolation  of  Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  of  St  Greg^ 
ory.  He  summoned  from  all  quarters  men  of  learnings 
Asser  came  from  St.  David's,  John  of  Saxony  from 
the  Abbey  of  Corbey  ;  Archbishop  Hincmar,  of 
Rheims,  sent  Grimbald,  Provost  of  St.  Omer.  The 
University  of  Oxford  boasts^  but  on  very  doubtfial 
authority,  to  owe  her  foundation  to  Alfred  the  Ghreat  ^ 

>  ComMTO  Lingard,  i.  p.  179. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THK  HUNOABIANS.     DEGRADATION   OP  THE  PAPACY. 

In  the  tenth  centuiy  the  few  reflecting  minds  might 
not  without  reason  apprehend  the^  approach'^,^jj^^j^ 
ing  dissolution  of  the  world.  A  vast  anarchy  *™t^- 
seemed  to  spread  over  Western  Ohristendom.  It  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  Pagan  Magyars^  more  terrible 
even  than  the  Islamite  Saracens,  and  the  Pjar  n^Hnnga. 
gan  Northmen,  now  burst  upon  Europe.  The  '**^' 
Arabsy  who  had  swarmed  from  their  deserts,  wild  ma- 
rauders, had  long  become  disciplined  armies :  Islam  had 
become  a  mighty  empire.  The  Caliphate  maintained 
tlie  show  at  least  of  ascendency  over  the  Sultanies 
of  Africa  and  of  Spain.  AraUc  was  the  language  of 
whole  regions,  almost  of  continents.  The  Northmen, 
fierce  pirates  as  they  were,  were  of  origin  kindred  to 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  France.  Both  Saracens 
and  Northmen  acknowledged  some  rude  laws  of  war. 
But  Uie  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  seemed  as  hordes  of 
savages  or  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  mankind.^ 
They  burst  unexpectedly  upon  Ohristendom  in  swarms 
of  which  the  source  seemed  unkno\v'n  and  inexhaust- 
ible. Indiscriminate  massacre  seemed  tlieir  only  war 
law;    they  were  bound  by  no  treaties,  respected  no 

»  Gibbon,  ch.  Iv.  vol.  x.  pp.  193-209. 
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boundaries.  Civilization,  Christianity,  withered  before 
their  hosts,  who  were  magnified  by  panic  into  mis- 
shapen monsters,  and  cannibals  who  fed  on  human 
flesh.  Their  language,  of  the  Finnish  stock,  was  akin 
to  no  known  tongue.  In  those  days  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  Christendom,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
single  race,  even  if  il  swept  with  them  many  of  the 
tribeft  if  ho  lagr  on  the  borders  of  civiUzntaoir,  :&laTMins 
and  Bidgarians,  could  have  so  completely  covered 
Eurc/pe,  as  fo  range  ove!r  fhe  whole  of  Germany;  burn 
nearly  at  the  samd  ti%i!te,  Bremen  on  the  Ba!tic,'and 
the  monasttefry  of  St.  OaH,  near  Ae  lake  of  Oonstenfce ; 
overi*un  Sotifh^m  Fitoce,  and  liietface  the  km^dfam^ 
beyond  the  V^teh^i  They  rtishied  dofw^  the  Alps, 
Italy  lay  open  befbr^  tiiemf.  SpletidH  Pav^a,  with  its 
forty-three  churches,  was  in  ashes.  Everywhere  fhe 
walk  of  the  cities  t<rere  hastHy  repaii^^d.  Special  lita- 
nies resounded  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  which 
escaped  their  ravages,  for  pi'otection  agaitist  tihe  Hunga- 
rians. Rome  beheld  iit  no  great  dfetance  tfte  ftiitfe  of 
their  devastation  ;  they  spread  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.^  Tlie  Hungarians  for  haJf  a  century 
were  the  (iommon  tfehror  of  Christendom,  from  their 
fir^t  irroption  abofUt  a.d.  884,  t6  a.d.  936,  tifie  date  of 
the  first  great  Victor^  of  Hehty  the  Fowler.  "Grkdually 
the  Magyars  settled  down  on  the  limits  of  modern  Hun- 
gary.   At  the  beginnmg  of  the  next  centiTry  tJhristiati- 

I  The  Chronic,  Wtn.  tub  «ili.  9SS,  sunui  up  their  rava^cee:  ^l(!ng»r\i 
rrunciamf  AlemaDniam,  Galliani,  usque  Oceanum  et  Bitrgundiam  deva3Unit«t 
|>er  IfaJiam  f«diciSitit,  luoita^UritK  8.  GkUi  et  S.  Bonifitdl  crediMitto-/*  The 
chreqidee  of  Almost  eve^  menaeterjr  *-^  and  m  gre^t  numl^r  of  to^^^^^J^ 
HI  aP  quarters  had  their  chronicle  —  record  the  losses,  ruin,  and  desolation 
inflicted  t>y  these  tien^ble  strangci^  ^  Apud  l^ertz,  ii.  p. 241,  &0.  Compi^  ' 
Liutprand,  Lib.  ii.  ui  init  Cue  of  Muratori's  dissertatious  describes  theif 
ravages  in  Italy. 
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itj  had  entirdy  subditcfd  them,  ftnd  with  A  kinfd  of 
prophetic  wisdom  had  artayed  Ihis  v^aiit  itotion  te  a 
future  outgnard  against  the  Mohammedsm  Turkft ;  their 
King  Stephen  wa«  a  Samt. 

Cast  a  rapid  ^ance  over  Chri^^teindonl  during  diese 
disastrous  invasiovis  of  Saracens,  Normans,  Hungarians. 

In  England,  tho^h  l^e  wise  institutions  of  AUVed, 
and  now  and  then  a  king,  like  Atbektan,  of  St^teof 
more  Conunandiiig  chai^acter,  nmintahied  siome  Ohrutlwdom. 
sodal  order,  almost  i!ke  whole  period  was^  an  BiigiaML 
uiiinterru^pt^  war  wiA  the  Danes.  The  Ohuhjh  Was 
distracted  b^  tb6  implacaUe  contests  between  tlie  sccu^- 
lar  and  regt^tff  derg^.  In  Prance  the  Oarlovingian 
race  was  expiring,  almost  in  ihe  same  state  of  imbecditj 
and  powerlelssness  sis  the  Merovingians  whom  they 
snpplanfed.  Towards  Ae  close  of  this  period  the  new 
race  of  the  Capete  rose  to  the  throne,  the  first  purely 
French  Dynasty.  l*he  Normans  were  wow  m  settled 
possession  of  a  great  province  in  the  kingdom^ 

The  Emfttre  alone  displayed  decagonal  vig(M*,  rathfV 
from  the  commanding  character  of  Henry  oetttMqr. 
the  Fowler,  the  first  conquetor  of  fSh^  Magyars,  of  Otho 
the  Great  and  his  de^c^d^nrts,  than  from  the  Imperial 
p(]h/«^er  itsctf.  The  It^timate  descent  from  Charlemagne 
had  expired  in  Loins  III.,  the  illegitimate  in  Amttlf. 
The  htoperfal  crown  had  passed  from  Italy,  and  back  to 
Gertnimy.  It  had  become  an  Elective  Sovereignty,  as 
yet  witfi  no  established  rule  or  form  of  Section,  and 
bad  been  for  a  short  time  absolutely  suspended :  it  re- 
sumed its  greatness  under  the  House  of  Saxony. 

But  this  deeped  abasement,  or  rather  almost  annihi- 
lation, had  already  fallen  on  the  Papacy.     It-  AbMement 
sly,  whidi  for  a  time  pretended  to  the  Empire,  r«i»oy 
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without  a  native  prince  of  sufBcient  power  or  dignity 
to  maintain  its  influence,  constantly  summoning  new 
sovereigns  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  assume  that 
perilous  honor,  until  the  right  of  election  was  resumed 
by  Germany,  was  one  battle-field  of  smaU  contending 
princes,  each  endeavoring  to  form  or  to  aggrandize  an 
hereditary  principality.  The  terror  o£  the  Hungarians 
increased  at  once  the  confusion,  and^  by  compelling  tlie 
more  strong  and  artificial  fortification  of  the  cities, 
tended  to  their  more  complete  isolation.  Each  city  ho^ 
came  an  independent  government ;  each  chieftain 
aspired  to  be  a  sovereign.  This  anarchy  <^  Italy  led 
to  the  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  oi 
the  Papacy  increased  the  anarchy  of  Italy.  So  insigni- 
ficant is  the  Pope  become,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  trace  now  for  a  long  period,  as  afterwards  at  the  close  . 
of  the  century,  the  regular  succession.  The  Pope 
steals  unnoticed  into  his  dignity,  and  departs  firom  it  as 
unregarded ;  or  rather  is  suddenly  thrust  into  the  throne 
l)y  some  act  of  violence,  and  as  suddenly  dispossessed 
by  means  as  violent. 

To  none  in  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have  oc*. 
unde(0r-  currod  the  extraordinary  anomaly;)  the  oLeo^ 
offiactton.  tionof  a  spiritual  pionarcl^.for  Christendom 
(for  so  he  was  eaUeemed  in  the  W^)  by  a  body  neither 
in  character  nor  in  gBueral  esteem  ^presenting  the  com- 
munity. A  single  city  aspired  to  nominate  the  uni- 
\'ersal  Bishop ;  but  that  city  was  Rome ;  and  Ein*q>e 
was  resolutely  ignorant  what  strange  accidents,  caprices, 
crimes,  intrigues,  even  assassinations  determined  the 
I'ise  and  &11  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  It  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  tlie  vital  power  of  names,  that  the  Clu-istian 
world  so  long  assented,   without  protest,  apparently 
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without  consciouauess  of  wrong,  to  the  pretensions  not 
only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Home,  and  whatever  soldiery,  either  Roman  or  forei^, 
mi^t  command  the  city,  to  be  the  electors  of  the 
spiriUial  autocrat.  The  assent  of  the  Emperor,  at  first 
of  the  East  throu^  the  Exarch  of  Kavenna,  afterwards 
of  Charlemagne  and  bis  descendants  (in  theory  at  least 
esteemed  necessary  for  the  consecration  of  the  Supreme 
Pcmtiff},  had  giyen  to  the  world,  or  radier  to  Latin 
Christendom,  some  control  over,  at,  lea^t  some  concur- 
rence in,  ihe  election*  But  the  Emigre  itself  was  now 
in  abeyanca.  Italy .  now  asserted  her  independence, 
fcNrming  a  separate  political  system,  with  an  elective 
king,  and  a  saumber  of  dukes,  counts,  and  princes,  who 
recognized  '*nly  when  forcibly  compelled,  the  supreme 
authority.  At  this  inauspicious  tune  the  absolute 
eleetkm  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  this  ill-organized  democ- 
racy, or,  as  it  w^e,  to  the^e-  conflicting  democracies. 
Whoever  now  obta^ied  the  mastery  of  Rome  by  any 
means  of  violence,  intr^e,  or  faction,  the  neighboring 
prince,  the  demagogue,  the  rude  soldier,  or  the  daring 
woman,  nominated  the  head  of  Christendom.  The 
Pope  was  himself  one  of  those  violent  or  licentious  men, 
or  an  insignificant  personage  only  performing  the  re- 
ligious functions  of  his  ofSce,  and  holding  his  office, 
even  his  Kf^,  at  the  will  of  this  shifting  but  perpetual 
tyranny. 

On  the  other  h^d,  the  authority  pf  the  Pope,  if  not 
in  the  nommajdon  —  in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
— if  it  entan^ed  him  too  inextricably  in  secular  affairs, 
had  given  gr^t  dignity  to  his  position.  This  continued 
90  long  as  the  Empire  passed  in  a  direct  line  down  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne.      But  even  already,  aa 
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soon  as  the  daim  had  come  to  be  c<Mrte^€d,  the  Pope^ 
with  not  power  etioogh  to  be  the  arbiter,  sank  into  the 
partisan  of  one  of  the  contending  fectioft».  Rome,  be** 
come  the  centre  of  this  stHfe,  added  to  het  own  eonffict- 
»ecUoii  of  ^^S  P^rti^j  that  of  riVal  Kings  aftniggKng  for 
ibn^OTor.  the  Empire.  Already  the  Pope  had  to  ehooae 
between  the  dynasties  of  France  and  Germtoy  or  Italy. 
Each  interest  maintained  its  hired  or  devoted  partisans 
in  Rome,  either  thwarting  or  nrging  the  Pope  to  hortSle 
measures  against  its  adversaries ;  at  Hie  time  rf  each 
election  to  the  Popedom  exciting  or  mfadderfftg  the 
content.  The  Pafpal  throne,  evto  before  it  had  assumed 
the  power  of  awarding  thrones  and  dictating  t^  man- 
kind, had  beett  an  object  of  fierce,  or  at 'times  of  san- 
guinary strife  ;  and  dl  these  ftreigri  fitnd  pdStical 
influences  exasperated  the  wiM  collision  of  p^*sorial 
conflict.  While  all  around  Were  k^^l^ss  chteftains, 
ready  to  interfere  with  or  without  cause,  to  espottse  any 
interest,  and  to  ^tggrart(fiz6  or  enridi  themselv^  at  the 
expense  of  the  metropoSis  of  Christendoto. 

This  iron  atgc,  as  it  has  been  called,  opened  with  the 
Pontificate  of  Benedict  IV.,^  the  suecessor  of  Jobd  IX. 
The  only  act  rekiorded  of  Befnedlct  IV.,  was  the  coro^ 
nation  2  of  the  unforttfnate  Louis  of  Provence,  the 
jL.T».  «)i.  competitoi'  of  B  erengaa*  foi*  the  empire.  Louis 
{Recording  to  Imperial  usage,  set  up  his  tribunal,  and 
adjudged  causes  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  pru^ettt  precafttions 
estaUislied  by  John  IX.,  to  introduce  some  regularity 
and  control  over  the  anarchy  of  an  el^tiort  by  a  clefrgy 
Ifetit  into  fitctions,  by  a  lawless  nobility,  and  dtiU  more 

1  Jiriy,  A.i>.  900;  died,  908,  Aug. 
*  901,  Ftib.    Botihmcr,  rugcsU. 
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kwleBs  people,  dtnifig  this  titter  helpleBsness  and  the 
abeyanee,  or  the  strife  fbr  the  empire  between  rivai 
pdnces,  Sdl  into  titter  ne^ect,  or  impotency.  The 
Pttpacy  befcame  the  prL^  of  the  most  active,  dariAg, 
and  violent.  Leo  T.  won  die  prkie ;  befei«e  a.i».  dds. 
two  months  he  was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison^  by 
Chrietopher,  one  of  his  own  presbyters  and  dhapfaiinik 
The  same  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  OhristOfAi^  was 
m  his  torn  ignominkmsly  driven  from  Itome, 

Sergio  had  akeady  onde  if  not  twice,  at  th^  acce^ 
ffiOtt  df  John  IX*,*  or  at  that  of  Formosus,  or  at  both 
periods^  eonteelted  th^  ^apaT  chair.  On  his  ditoomfitnre 
be  had  taken  teAi^e  ^t  tile  Oo«rt  off  the  powerful  eotmts 
of  Tiisciany ;  and  there  sat  Watching,  with  a  band  of 
deVOt^  paftisarid,  the  rapid  revoltrttens  In  Rome. 

This  great  ufti^qniBate,  or  <Joftrity  of  Tuskitoy,  which 
for  a  long  period  exercised  so  ^kai  an  influence  for  evil 
or  for  good,  had  gWdnalfy  ifhrcn  to  its  enormous  power 
and  wealth :  poweaf  i^rhteh  fbr  nflMiny  years  ruled  Rotate 
luid  the  Fapisty  j  wealth  which  at  length,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  cefebrated  Oountess  Matilda,  its 
descendffiit  throu^  another  Krte,  was  herealW  to  be 
the  sti^ength  and  support  of  the  Popes  in  the  days  of 
tibeir  most  exorbitant  authority. 

The  descent  of  these  heredStkiy  Counts  of  Lucca, 
and  Marqufe^s  or  Dtikes  of  Ttiscany,  is  cteM^ly  traced 
from  Bomiace,  who  heM  thafc  nmk  during  the  later 
years  of  CWHemagne.  Adalbert  was  £he  grandson  of 
BoHi&ce,  through  a  father  df  the  same  name.     Adalbert 

1  u  Xm^grattate  raum  quam  Inna  bts  Impreat  otbem.** 

JToriMP^ib  Ptmtif,  Horn. apud MeiriUum^ Mm  S  B.£mtMtt 
t  «<  CiymeB  apoatoUcfe  sedls  Is  jure  peOemo 
M(*tiA  totrnlt,  lit  TfaeddbriuoUt, 
Joannes  sabit.*' 

E^Uapk  in  Po^,  f  ub  ann.  910. 
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had  been  among  thoise  powerful  princes,  whose  claims  to 
beneficiary  rights  had  excited  the  jealous  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Louis  the  Piots.  He  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  though  soon  rieleased,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  in-> 
dignity  on  the  first  opportunity.  Adalbert  II.,  the  son 
of  Adalbert  I.,  was  so  surpassingly  wealthy  (and  wealth 
in  those  times  was  power)  that  he  was  called  the  Rich* 
His  influence,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  was  increased  by 
his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  Lo- 
thair,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Waldrada,  and  widow 
of  the  King  of  Provence.  This  haughty  womaa  was 
AM,  wo.  mother,  by  her  first  Jhusband,  of  Hugh  of  Prov- 
ence, afterwards  King  of  Italy,  and  Emperor.  The 
counsels  of  his  imperious  wife  led  Adalbert  into  a  pre- 
mature, rebellioti  against  Lamb^  then  Emperor,  and, 
King  of  Italy.  The  Xuscan  was  defeated  ignominioos- 
ly,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  been  takeni  in  a' 
stable.^  liambert  insulted  him  by  saying,  "Your, 
haughty  wife  Bertha  prophesied  that  you  would  be  a^ 
king  or  an  asa;  lo,  you  are  found  like  an  ass  in  the: 
stalls  among  the  cattle  I"  The  death  of  Lambert,  by, 
accident  or  assassination,  released  Adalbert  fix>m  his. 
captivi^,  and  restored  him  to  his  power.  From  this, 
time  the  fate  of  Italy  seemed  to  depend  upon  hi^  will*. 
The  fickle  Italians,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Berengar, 
who  on  the  death  of  Lambert  had  become  undisputed  pos-; 
A.».  900.  sessor  of  the  empire,  invited  Louis  of  Provence^ ^ 
the  son  of  Count  Boso,  and  Ermengard,  dau^ter  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Germany,  to  assume  the  throne  of 
Italy  and  the  empire.  Adalbert  at  first  maintained  tlie 
cause  of  Berengar  (his  fidelity  was  secured  by  ample 
gifts),  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  the  Alps* 

1  Liutpraud,  ii.  88. 
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But  the  aml»tioas  Bertha  alienated  the  mind  of  her 
husband  from  B^engar.^  Adalbert  joined  in  a  second 
myitation  to  Loois.  Berengtr,  when  he  found  the 
Tuscans  among  his  enemies,  shut  himself  up  in  Verona, 
wliich  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Louis.  The  new  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  was 
crowned  in  Rome.^  On  his  return  he  visited  Lucca, 
where  the  indiscreet  £mperor  beheld  wHh  astonishment, 
alarm,  and  envy,  the  state,  and  the  formidable  and  well- 
appointed  forces  of  Adalbert.  He  dropped  the  incau- 
tious expression,  ^*  This  is  no  marqnis,  bat  a  king." 
From  that  moment  the  throne  of  Louis  was  lost. 
Bertha  organized  an  extensive  revolt  of  the  Italian 
provinces.  Lotus  allowed  himself  to  be  sur-  ▲.b.ms. 
prised  in  Verona  hy  Bereilgar,  who  revenged  himself 
by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  rival. 

It  was  under  the  protection  <rf  lliis  powerful  Tuscan 
Ibat  the  exiled  Sergius,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of 
Tuscan  soldiers,  appeared  in  Rome,  d^xMed  Christo- 
pher,^ who  had  just  deposed  Leo  V.,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Papal  throne. 

Sergius  had  been  seven  years  an  mie  in  a j».  sor-ooi. 
Tuscany ;  for  seven  years  he  ruled  as  supreme,  but  not 
undisputed,  Pontiffi      This  Pope  has  been  ▲.».  904-6u. 
loaded  with  every  vice  and  every  en<»rmity  which  can 
blacken  the  character  of  man.^    .Yet  a0  to  his  reign 

1  "Bdlu  Tynfandt  ftmdent  ftm  riMlft  ab  orif 
SoUdtat  Rhodani  gentem.*' 

Ttaugyr.  Berengar.  !▼. 
Ml.    I  follow  Muratori's  coarse  of  events. 
*  Ckrutopher  consecrated  Oct.  903 ;  deposed,  and  becomes  a  monk,  Jaa 
104. 

*** Serghis  fnde  xedifc,  dndinn,  ^tri  toettu ad  aroem 
Oolhnliila,  axsltto  tu1«xal  mpienta  repnlmn, 
Qiw  proAiias  latali  Saptam  Tolnntlbiu  aimto. 
fflne  popnii  xcmeana  preeibiif  Mdoiator  hooon 
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there  is  almost  total  obscurilj^  The  oidy  cortain  act 
wfaidi  liafi  transpired  is  hia  restoi^OB  of  tUe  Lait^iwi 
palace^  which  had  fttllea  into  mina;  an  act  wluch  indi^ 
cates  a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  orderly  admin- 
istration, with  the  GCMnmand  of  a  lai^ge  revenne.^  In 
these  violent  tiine»  Sergius  probably  acnipled  at  no  vio- 
lence ;  but  if  he  drove  a  Pope  from  the  throne  of  St 
P^ter,  that  Pope  bad  just  before  d^oaed  hia  patixHi, 
and  with  greaJb  cruelty,^ 

Biit  during  the  Papacy  of  Siargioa  rose  ii^to  power 
the  in&jiUMis  Th^ora,  with  her  daugbtera  Maii^eada 
and  Theodora,  the  prostitutes  who,  in  tbe  strong  lan- 
guaga  of  historians,  disposed  for  many  yetdrs  of  th^ 
Papal  tiara,  and  not  coalent  with  di«gra^ing  by  ti^ir 
own  Ueentious  lives  the  chief  ciJy  of  Christendom,  acti- 
ually  placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-bom  B(m» 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  influence  obtained  by 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  if  it  shows  i\ot  the  criw^ 
nal  connivaaoe!  of  Pope  Sergius,  or  a  st31  more  di*^ 
graceful  connection  with  which  he  was  charged  by  th^ 
scandal  of  the  times,  proves  at  least  tiji^e  utter  d^r^Mb^ 
tion  of  Uie  Papal  power  in  IloBEie«  It  h^  not  <>nly  lost 
all  oonlmanding  authority,  but  could  not^vei^  toainftatn 
outward  diecency*  Theodora  leas  b^m  of  ^  wM&  9»A 
wealthy  s^nAtorial  &mily,  €ti  whom  she  has  enta^ied  aH 
in&moaa  wmortality.  Tbe  woman  of  Rome  9^Gm  Vt 
successive  periods  sei^  with  a  kind  pf  Bomap  ambi- 

Prkkm  »4rilgnato,  quo  ixnub^e  Tertiafl  exit 

AntlsteSf  Petri  eximUl  qao  cede  reoepto 

PrsMnle  gandefc  ovuu  aimiB  Septem  amplios  orbls.** 

Flodoard  <U  Rom.  Font^, 

^  MabiUon,  in  Appeodic.  ad  Or^  Uoman.  If  unitoii,  aub  aim.  007. 

*  See  also  tbe  epitaph  on  Sergiita  apud  Muraftori,  Aa>,  Vll«  Tet  eyen 
Sergius  is  regulating  the  aSain  and  giaatiag  the  paUium  to  an  archbisliop 
of  Hamburg.  —  Jaff^,  Regasta,  p.  SOS.  . 
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titm  to  aoFpa^s  their  sex  by  thie  gF^^^es  of  th^ir  vi^ 
laes  ^d  of  ih^if  yioes.  The$|d  famalcg  "v^iere  to  the 
Paulas  and  Eustochiums  of  die  yomig^r  mid  severer 
ige  of  i^maa  Chri^iaiju^,  what  the  J'^^  md  JVf  eesa- 
linas  of  diie  Empire  were  .to  tJbi^  Yc^umniaa  and  Corne- 
lias <tf  tli^  R^puWic-^ 

It  most  be  acknowledged,  ibi^  if  tl^  stem  la,iiguagiB 
^  T&citi]3  and  JuYonal  may  have  darkened  the  vices 
of  the  queaii^  ^d  da^gb^rs  ^f  the  Campari,  the  Bishop 
of  Crei^fconaf  our  qhi^  autbprity  oo,  tbe  eaoniuties  of 
Theodora  wd  her  dapgh^era,  wmts  the  mor4  dignity, 
while  bf9  ii  Ijable  U>  tbis  s^upe  sn^cion  as  thoBe  great 
writep3?.  Throngb^t  the  iiv^es  of  the  P(^ifl^  theipr 
jolves  we  h9,ve  to  bailee  betwepa  the  ms^UgB^t  license 
of  satire  ^od  the  unmeaning  ph|iise9  of  ad^l^tory  pane- 
fjiicJ*  Qn  the  oilier  hand  it  |3  dilBcult  to  dfijcide  which 
is  wo^  utj^rljr  imcbri^tijEm  i  the  prc^ui^  h^ijtxed  which 

1  Tlw  derottt  indignaftSon  of  Bsrofiius,  as  to  tbMe  times,  Krose  no  doubt  in 
gsQtt  part  from  iil^  nr^t^  brt  k^me/^  nsc^tkim  of  his  cMacmr,  aiKji  his 
hoTTor  at  t^is  violation  of  his  high  notions  of  aaoQrdotaJ  sanctity  l^v  what 
appeared  to  him  far  more  unseemly  and  unpardonable  crimhiality  than  ar« 
rogftooa,  avariea,  or  cmelty^.  Hia  (kmn,  too,  Ifist  ha  dunid  bo  accoaod  of  an 
immoEal  paiti^tiigr  h^  the  slightest  e^te^oation,  or  even  by  a  dispassioi|- 
ate  examination  of  such  vices,  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  rather  than  soften 
the  monstrous  enormities  of  those  times.  And  the  happy  thought,  happy 
^  a  thoroifgl^ri^ing  oo^UroyoEualist,  that  thi^  4^pQr  the  degiadatign  of  the 
Papacy,  the  more  wondedol,  and  thevefore  the  more  manifestly  of  God,  itp 
aestf  ration  to  power)  removed  every  remaining  lepugnance  to  his  abai^n- 
wtenA  of  #0  thapop^'doriiig  the  tai^th  nfeutxay  to  historical  miafny.  Tho 
paasi^  is  too  weU  l;nown  and  top  loog  for  oitation.  Mi^ratori,  who  had 
mmm  9aw  aRthoHUetf  h  nfora  tjemperate,  especiaijy  as  to  the  character  of 
Sogiua. 

*  Utttyrand  is  the  ohie^  the  only  aiathority  on  which  Baronius  rests.  Mr:- 
nitori  incUnea  to  the  Pajg^gyrist  of  Berengarius,  who  gives  a  high  character 
of  John  X.,  and  to  Flodoard;  b^t  the  poet's  languajB^e  consists  merely  of 
the  oommoi^  yhiwa^  applied  to  all  pope«,  who  are,  according  to  some 
vriters,  a«  ^oio-  endovod  wMth  fertfun  virtues,  and  Pope  John  k^laM% 
mknawMgftd  tb»  ti^  and  entered  into  cloaa  alliance  n^  the  ol^^oct  of 
the  poet*s  pjp^igyrio. 
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could  invent  or  accredit  such  stories ;  the  utter  disso- 
hiteness  which  made  them  easily  believed ;  or  the  act- 
ual truth  of  such  charges. 

Liutprand  relates  that  Jolm,  afterwards  the  tenth 
rheodora.  Popc  of  that  name,  being  employed  in  Rome 
on  some  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  was  the  paramour  of  Theodora,^  who  not 
only  allowed,  but  compelled  him  to  her  embraces.  John 
John  X.  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  6f  Bologna ;  but 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  the  second  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  Italy,  falling  vacant  before  he  had  been  con- 
secrated, he  was  advanced  by  the  same  dominant  influ- 
ence to  that  see.*  But  Theodora  bore  with  impatience 
the  separation  rf  two  hundred  miles  ftom  her  lover. 
Sept  911  Anastasius  III.  had  succeeded  Sergius,  and 
m5J  914  occupied  the  Papacy  for  rather  more  than 
johr  X.  ^^  years  ;  after  him  Lando  for  six  months. 
May  16, 914.  Qu  the  death  of  Lando,  by  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  canonical  rule  than  that  charged  agamst 
the  dead  body  of  Formosus,  John  was  translated  from 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Rav^ina  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  Theodora,  if  she  indeed  possessed  this  dictatorial 


1  *'  Theodora,  .  .  .  quod  dictn  etiam  ftBdissimam  ert,  Bomana  chritetSa 
non  hiviriliter  monafchiam  obtinebat^*  —  Liutprand. 

*  Bfuratori  has  suggested  a  most  serious  objection  to  the  stoiy  of  Liut- 
prand. That  author  says  that  the  translation  of  John  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome  took  place  "  modic&  teraporis  fntercapedine,"  after  his  appofaitment 
to  Ravenna.  There  is  strong  evidence  fbr  supposing  John  to  hav^  been 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  from  905  to  914,  a  long  period  for  such  a  passion  as 
Theodora's  to  endure  delay.  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  though  Archbiriiop  of 
Ravenna,  he  resided  at  Rome?  '*  Joannes  Archepiscopus  Ravennatis  eccle- 
sire,  incftatus  a  primatibns  Romame  urbis,  contra  instituta  canonum,  agens, 
Romanie  ecdesite  invasor  factus." — Chrotiic.  S.  Benedict,  apnd  Pertz. 
Compare  Chron.  Mon.  Cass,  apud  Pertz,  Liutprand.  "Theodore  autem 
glycerii  mens  perversa,  Ravennatera  hunc  prasulatum  coegit  deserere,  Bo* 
manumque,  pro  nefas!  summum  pontificium  usurpare." — o.  48. 
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fKm^,  and  the  d^i^  %iid  p^h  bf  BoiAe^  ff  &^ 
yieMied  tc^  lielr  dotation,  ih&y  haVe  b^tl  aetiiated  by 
nobler  and  b^etler  hidti^v^  tihui  hek*  ^ckA&okHtn  of  k 
InBtftd  t>afli9i0B>  Sf  not  by  Motive  put^ely  Chrfstito.  For 
howev^  ike  Artehbi^bp  of  RaV^hi^  ini^  be  tic  escam 
plid  o!^  piety  ^  hc^^ds  as  t)^  ^i^tttai  h^^  0^  CbiiBti^n« 
<tom,  he  appears  to  hk^  b<^n  highly  qnaKi^  fe»t  A^ 
^ee^r  paH;  of  Ms  officoi  H<d  was  ^  maii  of  al>itily  and 
<iAHng,  emhitolly  WiHitft^  at  tiiis  jtMcture  to  MtVe  Rk^^ 
'ft'OA  becoli^ing  tli«  pr^y  ttf  MohammedaA  conquest. 
The  iSara^ens  if^itupiBd  let  ^dO^iig  ftHihess  oh  tho  G^^u*^^ 
4aiOy^  -wii&i  while  it  Mchi^efj  their  own  isonth^tn  CM- 
qttedti^  con^htly  threatened  the  dtikedontt  beyotid 
their  hopi^.  The  wfa<^  domyn  ot  V^tti»bfy  bf  @i. 
Peter  lay  at  th^ir  Inehjy.  Th^  commaikitedt  and 
€Gald  intettapt  almoBit  all  tKmimiihicdti<^  wiA  the  Sonth 
«f  Ifialy.  ThO  pilgrhn^  eonM  mt  r^aeh  ^h  durines  ctf 
tlie  apoBttes  wtlhoat  bang  plutidered,  maltTelAted,  dften 
made  ptiaoner^s  and  obhged  to  rabsOin  tht^tti^lv^  iot 
cffiormottt  prio^ 

The  Pontiff  plaoed  himself  at  Ibe  head  (tf  a  power- 
M  confederacy  of  tiM  neighboring  dtekes,  wbo  wei>^ 
(dither  aw^  or  p^raniaded  into  a  league*  for  nktrtaal 
defence  i  it  6(Hflprehended  Landctf^  the  Duke  of  Ben^ 
vmto  and  Ca^a,  the  Dukei  of  Spoletd  astd  Oaih^rina. 
Bttt  a  fitrdngtsr  eflbrt  Was  necessary;  It  wa^  dfeteniiined 
lo  d«anahd  the  aid  of  Ihe  two  £inperors,  fhbsi^  ct  fte 
West  and  q£  the  East^  in  the  oommoii  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom. Constantine,  the  Emperor  of  the^^«^gj^ 
£ast,  promised  naval  succors.  Berengar  was  yJJ*52^^J^ 
now  undisputed  Emperor  vt  the  West ;  be  ^^'^' 

>  The  poettdto  tlkfii  fbitreBS  the  *' vidha  Cbftiybdl^"  which  swallowed 
Bp  all  the  wdrith  of  Bdmc.  —  Dc  Laudib.  Ikfeiigar. 
▼UL.1U.  11 
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fu^pted  the  invitalicNQ,  and  went  in  person  to  Rome. 
His  poetical  panegyrist  has  left  a  glowing  description  of 
.his  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  r^eption.  He 
was  n^et  by  the  Senate  with  their  bannera,  which  repref- 
sented  the  heads  of  wild  beasts.  They  sang  his  praises  in 
their  Latin  or  Italian  tongue*  The  Senate  was  followed 
by  the  schools  of  strangers,  the  Greek  among  the  rest, 
who  each  paid  their  homage  to  the  Emperor  in  their 
native  dialect.  The  nobles  were  represented  by  Peter, 
the  l»rother  of  the  Pope,  and  the  son  of  Theophylaet, 
called  by  the  poet  the  Consul  of  Rome.  The  Popes 
were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Emperors  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Peter's.  Latt^lj 
.they  bad  assumed  the  more  dignified  attitude  of  remain 
ing  seated.  The  Emperor  rode  the  P(4)e'8  white  horse, 
according  to  usage.^  He  ascended  the  steps,  was  received 
and  sainted  by  the  Pope  with  a  kiss.  Afier  the  Emperor 
had  sworn  to;aaaintain  the  privileges  and  possessions  of 
•the  Church,  they  ent^i^d  the  church  hand  in  band,  the 
Pope  chanting  the  service.  The  Emperor  knelt  and 
worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  afterwitrds 
received  at  a  splendid  banquet  by  the  Pope.  The  ooiv 
4.D.91S,  onation  and  anointing  took  place  the  day  aft^ 
E^ter-day.  The  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
were  read,  with  all  the  domains  granted  to  die  suix^es^or 
of  St.  Peter,  as  a  warning  lest  any  robber  slioutd  pr^ 
snme  to  usurp  those  sacred  lands.^    But  the  Pope  was 

>  *^  BveotuB  FMtorii  Mino,  moz  qoippe  MMrdo* 

Ipse  fbtonia  ent,  tttvlo  ret  digoa  perannL'* 
See  the  note  of  Valesius.    There  seems  to  have  been  some  syrabolical 
-  BMAnlng  which  Ss  far  from  clesr.   Does  it  imply  that  the  Emi)eror,  by  being 
•nofaited,  asaoBied  a  sacerdotal  cfaancter? 

>  «*  Leotttat  Augnsti  oodmsms  muMrs  pi«oa, 

Pmsulls  ob«e<|ufc>  gndibua  staos  ieotor  in  alUsi 
Ca)Bar«  quo  norink  ouinei  data  munaia,  prmlo 
Ult«riiu  iwveat  sacna  dbi  •nmore  terru  *' 
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not  c(»ilent  with  his  le^timate  influence,  in  organizing 
this  great  league  for  the  preservation,  if  not  of  Chris- 
tendom, at  least  of  Rome,  fitim  the  onbelieyers.  He 
placjed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  for  the 
first  thne  the  sueoessor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  rode  forth  in  his  array  to  battle.  And, 
if  success,  as  it  doubtless  was,  mi^t  be  interpreted  as  a 
manifestation  of  Pivine  approval,  the  total  disoomfittird 
of  the  Swracena^  and  the  ^traction  of  the  troublesome 
fortress  on  the  Qiarigliano,  seemed  to  «uicti<m  Av^*  Hi  9is.' 
this  new  and  unseemly  character  assumed  by  the  P6pe« 
Even  the  Apostles  sanctioned  or  secured  by  dieir  pres- 
enee  the  triumph  of  the  vrariike  Pope.^ 

For  fourteen  years,  obscure  as  regards  Rome  and  the 
Pontifi^t^  this  poweiful  prelate  occupied  the  a.ik  n^-tn. 
See  of  Rome.  If  he  gained  it  (a  doubtftd  charge)  by 
tlie  vices  and  inflUi^doe  of  die  motheir,  Theodom,  he  lost 
it,  together  with  his  life,  by  the  no  less  flagrant  vices, 
and  more  monstrous  power,  of  the  daughter,  Marozia. 

Theodora  disappears;  ind  P<^  John  X.  is  found 
engaged  in  a  fleree  contest  for  the  mastery  of  Rome 
with  Maoxma  and  her  lover  or  husband,  the  MatMb. 
Marquis  Alberic,^  by  whom  she  had  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  afWwiMfds  tyxsAni  of  the  dty.  The  v^(»:ou8  and 
martial  Pontiff  succeeds  in  ^q>elling  Alberic  fi:^m  the! 
city;  Alberic  probably  met  his  death  soon A.i>.fi25. 
after.     It  is  jsaid  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Rcmians 

1  **  A  teSiffiMiB  ideUbns  Tlsi  stmt  in  eodem  bello  sanaissimi  Petrus  et 
Ftalas  afKMtolL"  —  Liutpruid,  o.  64. 

*  Muratori  haa  dearly  proved  the  mistake,  or  perhaps  false  reading,  in 
UutfMruid,  followed  by  Baronius  and  others.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was' 
Mi  and  ciMtUI  not  ^Adalbert  the  Kich,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband 
of  the  imperious  Bertha,  a^d  the  protector  of  Sergius. ,  Adalbert  doea  net 
leem  to  have  been  at  Bome.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was  Alberic,  Marquis 
'Marchlo)  perfaapa  of  Camerina. 
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in  tevemg^  for  some  secret  alliaiiod  entered  inld  irfth  Vb^ 
ilimgariana,  who  were  then  wAstmg  Itidy,  And  hdl 
renched  the  veiy  fixmtiero  of  Calabria. 

The  deaith  of  h^  husbwd  increased  ro^er  diali 
weakened  the  power  of  Matofia.  Her  perooAal  oharms^ 
and  her  unacrapulons  use  of  them,  are  eaii  K6  hecvh 
mcJtipIied  to  aa  infinite  extent  her  adherenl».  Het 
parasttours  made'  a  strong  party^  The  Empire  was 
TacanL  TWe  was  no  pdtdntate  to  whom  the  Pbpe 
could  appeal.  MarOzia  sdaed  die  caatle  of  St.  ADtgdo^ 
wd  with  this  {tteciDitt  dowry,  which  conMlanded  Rom^ 
she  aomght  to  confirm  her  power  by  some  ^encKd  ani*> 
ance.  Guide,  the  Dtibe  tsf  Tusciany^  ^e  M^  df  AdAl- 
U*rt  the  MaMiBiB,  did  not  disdun  the  Anptials  with  a 
proQigate  woman^  who  hrooght  Rome  as  htf  toarriage 
portiim^ 

Xkoing  the  rapid  atid  bloody  reroltttions  of  the  few 
last  yearn  in  Itiiy,  diis  house  <^  TiJiscany  had  main-* 
tained  its  greatness.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Adalbert 
the  Rich,  the  widow  Botha^  and  Gtddo  her  son, 
plunged  into  thdr  qnarrel  widi  the  Emperor  Beren^, 
then  at  the  height  of  Us  power ;  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned,  but  speedily  obtained  tbeir  release,  imd  recov* 
^red  all  tJieir  weilth  and  powiw.  Bet*^  had  extotded 
her  influence  by  the  marriage  of  her  dttught^r,  Ermen^ 
gard,  a  woman  of  unprincipled  acnbitioni  woirthy  of  her 
mother,  with  Adalbert,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whose 
first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Beren- 
gar,  and  who  was  the  most  pow^rftil  of  the  northern 
princes. 

The  murder  of  Berengar  (who  died  unpitied,^  for  in 
A.»s  flsa       his  last  contest  with  the  new  usurper  of  the 

1  Liutpnuid,  c.  SI. 
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empirev  Roddlf  of  Bai|pindyt  he  hacl  inade  H  treaty  if ith 
tke  terrible  HmigEuriaiia,  bow  tine  acourge  gf  tlie  Nortb^ 
as  tbe  Saracens  were  of  tko  Soitih}  h^  ma^  ^e  empire 
vacant,  and  threw  the  whole  north  of  Italy  into  the 
atmoflt  confasion.  Brmengiurcit  now  a  widovr,  and  if. 
liutprand  !»  to  be  credited^  of  muicrupuloi^  lic^O^ey 
Bot  witk  poRces  onlyv  bat  even  with  igtioU^  iP^n,^ 
'  beoame  the  object  and  the  promo49es3.  of  $U  the  inr 
tiiga^  feuds^  and  nulrdeirs^  ea  aoepwA  of  ^  kingdof^ 
ef  Italy- 

The  strife  ended  wSHx  the  deaeelat  uU^  Italy  of  II«gh 
of  Prowemev  Ae  a«  ^f  B.erthsl  by  h^r  flipt  H^gji  of  p»i 
boaband,  and  ao  half  brother  te  G^o  ol  '''^'^' 
Taecany.  Hugh  of  ProiYenoe>  tlie  now  qQai|)etitar  few 
tbe  Idagdom  of  Italy  and  the  EvipiireK  laasd^d  at  Vmin 
Thia  crafty  Pcince  &DUy  e$tim(ifted  tbe  inJSI^eace  oi  the 
clei^  in  the  poljtto  rf  Xta^.  Jt^  aflBrcted  the  most 
prefound  ze^  ftw  reKgioi;>K  He  w^:  a  n^W.^  ftr  his  day^ 
of  »aj»y  aec.oo^>^hm^t9i  wA  soi^hi  this  so^ety  of: 
tboae  whom  tfiufpraiid  dignifiei  by  t)ie  rmo^  of  pbilo?-, 
^f)W9^  I^iatprand  himself,  tim^  |utm*e  bieteris^H  anjh 
b«»sadw  At  C w^M^^iK^  land  BistM)p  of  Oi>epnon%  w^ 
breiight  MfiVt^  %  p9i^  lA  tj^e  Q<mirt  of  llngb*  of  Proyenc^ ; 
'  and  though  his  unbounded  licentiousnes9ra9  to  women 
eauld  ^^  bi^  4^9^Qd  th^  ^om  ^po)efiwtic«  tbe  qow^y 
biitomi  tmcbp%  with  great  ^^^vder^esa  the  otther  vice9i 
M^  by  «9y  9pew%  t^  Hghtest,  of  Ua  roy4  patron. 

The  cde^gjr  of  Italy,  iUt^red  by  the  honu^e,  ba^ed 
tbe-  landing  of  Hugj^  at  Pisa,.  «a  the  restoration  of  an 
age  of  peaee  9^i  piety.  Laiithbeir^,  Ajrchbiehop  of  I^i* 
laAt^waabisairdenipcMtisai^,  and  ba^t^ed  to  nii^et  ham 

^**'0trtud9mm  noa  Mima  pftedptbu^Tevum  eOaa  ia»9tiili^iUt  «oaiiii«r- 
aam  exercebat.*'  —  iu.  7. 
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ftt  Pavia.  The  Pope  himself,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
nexion of  Hugh  with  the  husband  oi  Marosda,  hoped, 
perhaps,  with  the  priase  of  the  Imperial  crown,  to  secura 
his  protection  against  his  domestic  tyrants.  He  went 
jidy  v^y  906.  to  meet  die  king  at  Mantua :  a  treaty  was 
entered  into,  but  the  conditions  are  unknown. 

The  last  hopes,  however,  of  foreign  protection  were 
vain.  John  X.  was  left  to  contest  alone  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  with  Marozia  and  her  Tuscan  husband.^ 
Neither  Rome,  nor  the  mistress  of  Rome,  regarded  the 
real  services  rendered  by  John  X.  to  Christendom  and 
to  Italy.  The  former  lover,  as  public  scandal  averred, 
of  her  mother,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from  the  Sarac^is, 
was  surprised  in  the  Lateran  palace  by  this  daring 
woman.  His  brother  Peter,  as  it  appears,  his  great 
support  in  the  contest  for  the  government  of  Rome, 
Death  of  ^^^  therrfore  the  object  of  pequHar  hatred  to 
aohnx.  Guide  and  Marozia,  was  killed  bdbre  his 
&ce.  The  Pope  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  some 
A.]>.  988.  months  after  he  died,  either  of  anguish  and 
despair,  or  by  more  summary  means.  It  was  rumored 
A.D.929.  that  he  was  smothered  with  a  pDbw.  No 
means  were  too  violent  for  Marozaa  to  employ  even 
against  a  Pope.^ 

Marozia  did  not  venture  at  once^  to  place  her  son  on 
juiy^.  the  Papal  throne.  A  Leo  VI.  Was  Pope  for 
Marish,  «Bi.  somc  months ;  a  Stephen  VII.  for  two  years 
and  one  month.  That  son  may  as  yet  have  be^i  too 
young  even  for  this  shameless  woman  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  5  her  husband  Guido 
may  have  had  some  lingering  respect  fi»r  the  sacred 

Papa  Johannes  in  castro  jugalatas/'  ^ 
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office,  some  struggting  feelings  o£  dec^icy.  But  at  the 
death  of  Stephen,  Maroda  again  ruled  alone  in  Rome ; 
her  husband  Gxddo  was  dead,  and  her  son  was  Mia»h,88i, 
Pope*  John  XL  (according  to  the  rumors  of  the 
time,  of  which  liutpiand,  a  fi^lower  of  Hugh  of  Prov^ 
ence,  may  be  accepted  as  a  Mthfid  reporter)  was  the 
offipring  of  Marozia  by  tl^e  Pope  Sei^us :  moije  truj9ttr 
worthy  authorities  make  him  the  lawful  acm  of  her  hus- 
band Alberio.  Bui  the  obsequious  clergy  aad  p^ple 
acquieaced  without. resistance  in  the  commands  of  tbeiv. 
patrician  mistress,;  the  scbi  ol  Marozia  is  miccesaor  of 
St.  Peter.  : 

But  the  aspiring  Marozia^  not  content  with  having 
been  the  wife  of  a  Marquis,  the  wife  of  the  wedthy  and 
powerfiil  Duke  of  Tuscany.;  perhaps  the  mistress  of . 
one,  certainly  the  mother  pi  another  Pope,  looked  stiU 
higher  in  her  lustAil  wttbitioti ;  sb&  must  wed  a  mon-* 
arch.  Sheaent  to  ofifer  herself  and  the  cily  of  Bpme  to 
the  new  King  of  Italy. 

Hugh  of  Provence  wa0  not  scrupulous  .in  his 
amours,  lawfiil  or  unlawfiil. :  Through  pdi<y  UMnia^ot 
OT  through  passion,  he  waa  always  ready  to  SSS^ofihi. 
form  or  to  break  these  tender  eolmeetion3.  ^^^'^•^ 
Yet  Aere  was  an  impediment,  .a  canotiieal  impedi- 
ment, to  Una  manriage,  which  even  Hugh  md  Marossia 
dared  not  despise.  Guide,  tbe.late  iiusband  of  Mararia» 
and  Hugh  of:  Provence,  weris  sons. of  the  same  niotheif. 
Ev^i  the  Levitical  law*  which  seems  to  have  occtured 
to  some,  would  not  assist  them,^  for  Maroria  had  borne 

>  IJn^Mtttndiiiteritfdt  luahifltovy  wiUi  venieBi-* 

<*  Hae  iSbk  Mojaeot  sod  prmtant  maakm  Twtof  • 
dnl  ftfttci  sobotem  frUrifl  dt  Bomioe  juorifc 
Xdere^  si  prinuia  neqiMoA  aibL  gigaere  QAtqoi, 
Nottn  fcao  peperiase  Tiro  to  afleeuIftnoraDt,  I 

Il|«p(nide«  scio,  tn,  fied  noo  Venus  ebria  cnnt^" 
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ohildven  to  Guido.^  Hii^  atruok  out  a  ^appy  ej^pedi* 
onty  al  the  saaie  time  to  get  over  thia  (Uffioii}^>  to  b^ 
master  of  Rome,  and  to  emiUe  Idmself  ta  Ailfil  the  olther 
^*eat  object  of  his  ambition,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuacaa 
Dukedom.  Truth,  josticey  and  die  interests  of  ker  late 
husband's  fiunilyt  were  alike  insignift^ani  in  the  eyes  ef 
imkfldonor  Marofida^  La^nbert,  a  man  of  courage  fnd 
ua^SKi  eharacter,  had  tueoe^ded  his  hcotliBr.  Gooda  in 
tlie  dukedom^,  Hu^  of  Ptovence  b^gan  !by  cBssBmiri 
lialing  rumors  tiMt  Bertba  had  no  cfafldren  i)y^hfir  hua«c 
band  Adalbert ;  liiat  €kudo,  Lambert,  and  firmengard^ 
were  all  supp<^titious,  and  imposed  on  the  weak  Adalr& 
b^  by  his  oraffy  wife  as  hia  own«  Lambert  had 
adt^ted  that  kst  strange  resoomp,  so  imposing  and  ootH* 
vindhg  in  those  d^ys,  in  onfer  to  vindicate,  his  fitiher'^ 
wisdom,  his  s^otkerV  bonor^  and  his  own  kgitiaaojr^ 
He  ofifered  the  wager  of  battle  to  any  champion  apn 
pointed  by  tbe  Kttig  of  Italy^  A  brave  vad  youthfiil 
warrior  was  chosen.  Lambert  Qame  off  iSctOESouaj 
Foiled  in  this  attempt.  King  Hugh  contrived  to  seize 
Lambert  by  tareaohepf ,  and  to  pot  out'  his  eyes.  TIm 
rich  iijihentance  and  the  power  of  Tuscany  passed  withr 
out  resistance  to  Boso,  brother  ef  Hngh*  Smneasftil 
crim^  made  Ht^k  of  rProvsene^4Nily  move  welcome  to 
MaroBti.  The  King'of^  Italy  drew  near  to  Borneo  the 
oautiotts  Matoada  would  not  allow  his  amy  to  enter  the 
oi^,  bttt  rfsoeived  her  poy^i  bridegroom  in  the  qastle  of 
$t.  Angdo.  Thepe  was  e^lHrated  this  unhallowed 
marriage.^ 

1  These  children  probably  died  eirij;  oetfdiig  ii  beavi  oCtham. 
•  **Adv«iiMoptetiiio««ilKittibldiMti»adaMa 
Rex  BttgOf  atmaaai  potfu  eoeunoins  ob  oibem, 
Quid  iovftt)*setleittta,vlfttm  lie  ytcdmsnatttum.'*  , 

rhe  sanctitj  of  King  Hugol    t^e  naivete  of  L!i|tprand  is  truly  oomio,  be-  ^ 

braying  the  motive,  tne  possession  of  Rome,  tor  this  sacrifioel 
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But  die  Rooiaaa  WDttId  hvwik  ^  4ominion  of  h 
Somiua  womaot  they  vMmki^  npl  mdur^  ^h»^  of  a  foi> 
«^^.  Tha  coaivia  vic^  tb^  ^i^Mqny  of  t^  8QtdAe]:9 
ef  Ho^  ottwid^d  t^iQ  &9tidipi)«i  l^ltsw*  Th^  icumh 
lenee  i)f  Hugh  hwaelf  pi:<^oke4  a  rQbeUi<m.  Th^ 
nobkft  weye  oallad  upon  Uk  p^feipi  iwrninl  Reb^wwoc 
offices,  lUNMil  pn>habty  i^  tjb^  h^lfrfe^4^  ^^^ 
Tnqisalpuie.ooarla»bttt,a^a  tp  Xta$a^  nuumers*  Al^ 
Wie,  the  tqn  o£  Marosu^  "^^  ^MMacWldjed  t)o  hold  the 
wiilep  ill  which  King  Hugh  wa«)^e(jl  hia  l^a^ds.  Per- 
foaaing  his  office  «wkwai^X:of  9^i|ctw4]f,  he  spilled 
tile  waUr,  aiul  cfceiY^di  a  VUm  <Ni  t^  $ice  from  die 
king.  Already  may  Alberio  hftve^  \>q&^  je^  AU)fi^ 
•Q&  of  the  promotioB  of  his  l^potib/ef  to  th^  popecl^m, 
aad  have  reaea^  this  d^^K^P.  ^  h^  Qiother  to  her 
new  fore^  connectiotia^  He  wm  ^  yputl^  of  daring; 
he  erg^niadd  a  cenapisacy  amoiPig  the  i9We^  of  Bituoe ; 
he  appealed  te  the  oU  Ro«iau  priclei— "^^  S^U  th^sp 
BitfgiiBdiaBs,  of  old  the  aja^ges.  oi  RoKpe^  tyr^nize  9.ver 
KaBuma?''^^  At  the  toHing  of  the  heU  the^-MSt^ 
wh^  peqple  flocked  to  his.  blMMl^i  aqd  attacked  ^ 
castle  of  ^  Angelo  befioipre  Hugh  C^old  44n)it  his.  own 
tvMfia«  Alb^rio  remaisied  mii^tor  of  the  Castlp,  of  his 
Mother,  and  of  the  Pope.  Xb^se  ,ti<m  Jbfs  capt  into 
pcnqn^defittd  Ae.king  of  11^%  wh9k«m)e  ^P  igoowpr 
oos  retreat,  and  from  that  time  remained  master  of 
Kome^' 

For  four  year*  Pope  John  ^.  lingered  in  fkct  a 
prisoner,  at  least  wkhoat  aay  share  in  the  gov:enuaen,t 

^  Umtpnnd.    TUa  loote  mriltr*  aad  Flodp^r^,  wlmM  Adulatoi^  phrases 
•■  tJbi  ip4ita«»  and  wiaddm  oi  Mch  woewfifo  ^ope  remind  us  of  th«  pro- 
A  v«ibkl  nKDdtity  d  epiUpbt,  ai»  still,  slipost  ^of  soIa  ftutborittos, 

*  Fkkloard,  in  Chron.  spud  Duchesne. 
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of  Rome,  only  pertnitted  to  perform  his  spiritual  fiano- 
tions.  Alberic  ruled  midistiirbed.  King  Hi:^  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him  to  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by  the 
offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  the  more  craAy  AJU 
beric  married  the  daughter,  and  retamed  possession  of 
pftpaiioo.  Ro™^®*  After  the  death  of  John,  a  succes- 
••'"'*»•  sion  of  Popes,  appointed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
ISS:^^  sole  will  of  Alberic,— Loo  VII.,  Stephen 
Stephen,  989.  ^*>  Mariiius  II.,  Agapotus  11.,-  pass  over  the 
Marinoi  941.  throuo  of  tiio  Popedom,  with  hardly  w  aiga 
AmpetQs,  of.theif  power  in  Rome,  no  indication  of  their 
^»^  dignity,  still  less  of  their  sanctity.  They  are 
still  Popes  beyond  the  Alps.* 

Nor  was  the  supreme  Pontiff  alone  depressed  in 
Grant  aooie.  thoso  turbuleut  timos.  The  great  ecclesiastios 
iwy.  of  Italy  are    mingled   up  in  most  of  the 

treacherous  and  bloody  transactions  of  the  period.* 
Individual  energy  gave  the  bishc^  of  a  city  great 
power ;  but  as  ^ey  acted  with  as  litde  sestndnt,  so 
these  prelates  were  treated  with  as  little  reverence  as 
secular  princes.  Landulf  of  Capua,  and  Atfaanasius 
of  Naples,  have  abeady  appeared  in  that  stcangely 
mingled  character  of  the  lawless  Italian  prince  and  the 
Christian  prehite.  Lanthbert  had  bought  the  aicb- 
bishopric  xjf  Milan,  by  large  bribes, -from  the  Empenn: 

1  Leo  aendfl  a  boll  to  the  Aichbiahop  <^  Hamburg;  appoints  iihe  Ardt- 
bishop  of  Mentz  his  legate,  with  ftill  power  to  correct  bishops  and  monks; 
makes  g^rants  and  issues  laws.  —  B^^ta  apud  JafF<&  Stephen  interferes 
m  France  in  favor  of  Louis  d*Oiitre-mer.  Marimui  confirms  Che  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  as  his  vicar.  Agapetos,  in  a  Council,  condemns  Hugh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims. 

*The  obscenities  which  perpetually  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Bishop  Liut^ 
prand  betoken  an  age  of  profound  corruption.  The  Italian  chancier  was 
now  a  strange  ftision  of  lust  and  ferocity.  The  emasculation  of  thelf 
enemies  was  a  common  revenge. 
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Berengar.  It  was  by  his  mstmm^itality  that  Bnrch 
ard,  Duke  of  Suabia,  tlie  fethei^n-law  of  Khig  Rodolf 
of  Burgnndy,  was  sorpiised  and  murdered.  Burchard^ 
mdeed,  had  given  provocation ;  he  had  threat^ied  to 
turn  a  chur6h  in  the*  suburbs  mto  a  fortress,  by  which 
he  would  bridle  the  mutinous  city  of  Milon*^ 

Hugh  of  Provence,  now  undisputed  King  of  Italy, 
though  ejected  &otn  and  baffled  before  Rome,  ruled 
aupren^e  in  Pavia,  where  he  built  a  splendid  palace* 
Hugh,  throughout  his  reign,  showed  the  utmost  scorn 
c^  ecclesiastical  as  uli  moral  ccmtrel.  He  had  violate^ 
the  law  of  marriage  by  his  union  with  Marozia ;  as  sooiy 
as  he  found  it  convenient  he  declared  that  marriage 
null,  and  married  Alda,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothair. 
On  her  death  he  again  wedded  Bertha,  widow  A.]>.st8. 
of  King  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  and  ia  contempt  of  the 
canon  law,  united  her  dftught^  to  his  son.  No  stem 
er  ascetic  pr^te  ventured-  to  rebuke  the  promiscuous 
concubinage  with  whteh  the  King  of  Italy  still  further 
outraged  puUic  decency.  He  bestowed  1^  great  bish- 
oprics according  to  his  capri<^  On^  of  his  bastards 
he  made  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  another  Archdeacon,  or 
one  of  the  Cardinals,  with  the  hope  (^  succession  to  the 
archUAoprie  of  Mihm*^  Hilduin,  his  relktion,  ex- 
pelled firom  his  see  in  fVanee,  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishoprio  of  Milan.  Ratheriia,  a  French  monk,  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  was  made 

1  Compare  Vcrri,  StorU  di  Milano,  o.  Hi.  p.  99,  ftr  the  imultlng  Ungnage 
of  Bandiard,  whom  the  Arohbiahop  had  hmiored  with  the  e^>ecial  privilege 
of  allowing  him  to  hunt  a  stag  hi  his  park.  Bnrohaid  expressed  at  once 
his  admiradoD  and  contempt  at  the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  of 
Milan. 

*  Lfntpraad,  iv.  6.  Teobaldo,  his  bastard  by  Stophania,  a  Roman  oonoa- 
Oine  of  King  Hugh.  Verri,  p.  101.  Hugh  formed  a  plot  for  the  marde« 
of  Alderic,  the  Archbishop;  it  was  baffled. 
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Bu^<q>  of  Y^xamt ;  tim  "^fm  con^ry  to  the  incliiiatkni 
of  Hogh,  who  ckioliur^  ik^%  B^^m»  «hoaI4  bitterly 
Imnent  ]m  elev«ii<tf^.  )I^  c|it  him  <^  with  %  veiy  99u^l 
ftlapais^  and  fb|o«4  him:  t^  t^^i  w  ^ath  not  ^  lay  qlaim 
to  «uy  mojpe  of  ih^  9«?#nw9  of  the  Gbureb.^  On,  d^ 
Bcizure  of  Voroint  by  Ani^  Duke  of  Bi^riMnA,  who 
^^pired  ibr  a  8hjNrt.  t^e  to^  th^  eopi|ii]:^  RatheriiVf  ao- 
emed  of  fiiYoring  thj»  -^m^^TPt^t  ^k^  s^:9e4,  d^o«ed| 
wil  improoned  «t  Ptv«9^  Mmjeme^i  AroWflhop 
9f  Aries,  the  iU)gf«toftU.fi^vcarite  pf  JJi^hi,  hi^.  beef 
j^ecmitted  to  swalloiwn^pt  the  bj^^ri^  of  T^ent,  Ver 
icma,  ta4i  Msntua*  'I!bb'  aB9A»itioas  ve^i^^f^  teoipt^ 
by  the  hi^iter  ifShi  of  the  iiv(^bi8^e{>cio  of  MikiM,'  o^ 
the  fiffsl;  ofii{)Qvtmuty«  sow^t  to  betn^  his  ffkiron^  He 
was  naster  of.  the  March  of  Trent^  m^  a$  iUfihq>f 
eommaod/ed  the  pas$  of  thai  Alps^  This  piw  he  im^ 
tendered  to  Ber^ogajr,  MaiY|iiiM.of  Ivf^  w^h^esL  ho^  roee 
to  iapplant  King  Htigh  in  the  dowiDion  of  Itf^y-i 
MonasticisiB  toa  was  mow  U  its  fewest  ebb^  Kiog 
Hu^  graated  the  kadb  of  abbeys,  and  eiyen  abb^ya, 
Uke  other  bnda,  ki  his  flutfcereos  or  hie  serviantsv^ 

Italy>  whioh  waa  loon  weary  of  beUev  kitig%  hegm 
to  take  steps  fiur  reUesying  henelf  of  ^  <^pfeisions  of 
6<RMpiTMii    Bong  Hugib.    Consmracioii  wiero  foflmed  wUh 

ftg«ii»t  King    rr^  1   T'^  -  .  ..^11.        a 

Hocfeu  IraDsalptneiovoff^gas  W'CQfttesltthelQingfiocii 
of  Italy,,  first  mdi  Bodcytf  of  Burgundy,  wiion  Hugh 

1  The  writings  of  Ratheriua  in  D'Acheiy,  Spicileg.  i.  and  in  Hartene  and 
PuMMidi,  aro  ftiU  od  ooiioM  niOtex  on  bi*  pei^oaaA  IMAtoiy  aa4  tilMstata  of 
Uif  Gburoku  Ut  ia  altoODg  acjawat  te  onlvaiaat  nwniago  of  tii«  ciffg7« 
wliich  ke  braads  as  MUnHeiy.    IVAcheiy,  i  86d. 

<  Qaimi  milfls  efloe  utdptfrat,  epiMNtpua  oaae  dwiiL  Tba»  wxitoa  Lint* 
orand  of  Bianasseh.  Manasseh,  in  justification  of  his  promotions,  had  pm^ 
faw^y  qMOftad.  to  linipimiid  the  tnoalallon  of  8t  Fet«r  iv>m  Aatwcb  t« 
BMW.    Uatpnod,  iii  a. 

*  Liutprand,  iv.  c.  S.    Muratori,  Aiui^  d*ItA]k»  sub  ana.  SIS* 
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bnbed  to  p^^ace  ^  the  iiirf^ehder  of  part  ^  hh  Pto/^ 
tmqkl  dois&akma.  Th^n  AnaX,  Duke  of  Batark^ 
descieAded  the  Alps^  and  o<toupied  Verana.  He  h^ 
treats  with  didoM^tor^  and  disgrace. 

At  lei^th  arose  a  more  iRDrnidaUe  rival*     Berenga^, 
Marquk  of  Iviroa,  had  manfed  WiUa,  iJk^,,^,^ 
daughter  of  Boso,  King  Hugh's  brother,  on  Sj^STjr 
\^hotii  the  King  IttA  hmMv^i  the  dukedmn  of  ^^'^ 
Tusetm jr.    <Jealob»  fdi  hk  brcAhet's  irealthv  and  of  oerlaiai 
sjJendid  oknaii^entsi  kt  which  Bobo  anfl  his  wife  todi 
gi^at  delight,  llugh  despoiied  h»  Iniothnr  iof  the  dakbdom^ 
which  ke  th^  grtotcfd  to  one  of  his  own  bastards.    Be* 
feiigar  had  b^n  m|s^[>e«led,  widi  his  brother  Anschatf 
Bnke  of  dpoleto  df  d^nge^bus  desl^s  against  the  £ang« 
AtMP6har  took  t^  ar^ffid  ahd  fefi  in  battle^    Bereihgai!  was 
then  at  the  w^M  tf  the  king,  who  had  detertnined 
to  seifisi^  1^4  blind  hSm,    Serengar  received  a*».m». 
t^ely  w^amkig  (it  is  said  from  Lothair,  King  Hvgh's 
son,  who  ii^ed  m\k  ernijoisft  aiUhoiity)^  and  ifled  be« 
jond  the  Alps.    TlvBrd  he  i'etnained  tiU,  aimobt  sum'- 
moned  bj  the  genenti  dlsitontentof  thie  liafian  prii^ces, 
he  descended  the  Alp«  fi)s  a  deUveoi^.     The  gtut 
ecdesiastics  wek^  the  fi9st  lo  desert  the  cavse  ^  King 
Hugh;    Manasse^,  on  the  pk^omilbe  of  die  ardiUshopm 
of  Mikn,  cfp^^  ^ih&nt.    Adelardv  Im  officer,  who 
coitunahded  tile  fertresi  I^ttMJgara  ito  tliai  diatriot^  was 
rewaided  far  joining  in  hii  HMnter'a  treason,  hy  the 
promise  of  the  bishopric  of  Como.     Princes  crowded 
^onnd  B^engar  to  obtain  castles  or  domains,  a.».846. 
^eccl^sSftstits  toonast^riM  or  bisfooprios*     Berengar  dia- 
pos9edaed  the  spiritual  as  unsdrupuhnisly  as  the  torn* 
poral  S0v<ef eign^     Re  oxpelled'  Joseph  f^m  ike  see  of 
Brescia ;  h6  Huoko  his  promised  of  the  see  of  Como  Ui 
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Adelard,  and  gave  it  to  Waldo,  a  lawless  robber,  who 
plundered  the  highways,  and  blinded  his  captives;  to 
Adelard  he  gave  the  see  of  Reggio.  He  was  only  pre* 
vented  by  large  bribes  from  dispossessing  the  bishops  of 
Parma  and  Piaceiusa.  Guido,. Bishop  <^  Modena,  had 
been  gained  to  his  party  by  the  rich  abbey  of  Non* 
antula. 

Berengar  was  content  to  leave  the  title  of  King  <^ 
Italy  for  a  short  time  to  Hugh  and  his  son  Lothair, 
while  himself  possessed  the  real  power*  Hugh,  dis- 
gusted at  this  humiliation,  speedily  withdrew,  with  his 
A.B.M6.  enormous  wealthy  beyond  the  Alps,  leaving 
the  vain  but  perilous  ensigns  of  royalty  to  his  promi^ 
A.v.9i7.  ing  s<M.  He  died  the  year  ailer  his  retire. 
menL  Lothair  lingered  on  for  three  years  in  ,this  inglo- 
rious kin^y  servitude,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
poisoned^  as  of  course  it  was  rvuncffed,  by  Berengar  — 
A.»  «6e.  by  Berengar,  whose  life  he  liad  saved  from 
the  plots  of  his  own  father,  Hugh  of  Provence.  Beren- 
gar and  his  son  Adalbert  became  kings  of  Italy. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  not- 
withstanding the  open  or  treacherous  assaults  of  that 
king,  Alberic,  whether  as  an  armed  tyrant,  command- 
ing Rome  from  the  Gastle  of  St.  Ajigelo,  or  as  the 
head  of  a  republic,  and  recognised  by  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  people,  had  maintained  his  authority.  He  had 
A.t.858.  ruled  for  twenty-two  years;  he  bequeathed 
that  authority,  on  his  death,  to  his  son  Octavian. 

Ootavian,  though  only  nineteen  years  old,  aspired  to 
Pope  John  uuite,  in  his  own  person,  the  civil  and  spiritual 
Nor.  066.  supremacy.  He  was  already  in  hply  orders ; 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  Alberic,  the  Pope 
Agapetus  II.  died ;  and  Octayian,  by  the  voluntary  or 
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enforced  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  was 
elected  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
who  changed,  or  rather  took  a  second  ecclesiastical 
name ;  the  civil  government  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  that  of  Octavian ;  the  Church  was  administered 
under  that  of  John  XII. 

Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert,  kings  of  Italy,  had 
made  no  attempt  on  Rome  during  the  strong  rule  of  Al- 
beric.  The  youth  of  the  new  Governor  and  Pope  tempted 
them  to  threaten  the  jndependenfce  of  the  city,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  sphere  g£  their  tyranny.  Of  that 
new  tyranny  Italy  was  now  again  weaiy.  Berengat*^ 
his  wife  Willa,  and  his  son  Adalbert,  are  charged  with 
acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  oppression,  in  eveiy  part 
c£  their  large  dominioQs. 
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CHAPTER  301 

THE  OTHOS  OK  THE  IMPERIAL  THRONE. 

tir  the  mefth  time  httd  ftrisen  in  (^eAihihj  it  mbit^riihiA 
mete  pow^ftii  duin  had  fetpp^tu^ed  kl  Europe  since  ihk 
4«ftth  of  ChatlenMtgtte^  Oth6  the  Great,  of  Hie  SaxoA 
&e,  had  inberited  a  pre^deratihg  p6Wer  in  the  Vdt^ 
Xit  Germany.  He  had  greatly  increased  it  by  his  owft 
successes  in  war.  The  Danee^  the  SclaVonians^  the 
Hungarians,  had  been  subdued  by  his  arms,  or  awed  by 
the  terrors  of  his  victorious  forces.  All  Germany  sub- 
mitted to  his  sway,  or  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
Already,  some  years  before,  the  formidable  Otho  had 
made  a  descent  on  Italy ;  but  his  expedition  was  more 
that  of  an  adventurous  Paladin  of  later  dajrs  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive  princess,  than  the  invasion  of  a 
mighty  sovereign.  That  princess  had  pretensions  in- 
deed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  beautiful  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  King  Lothair  (the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Provence),  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted  after  her  husband's  death,  by  Berengar, 
¥^ose  son  Adalbert  aspired  to  her  hand.  She  had  been 
stripped  of  all  her  jewels  and  costly  raiment,  beaten, 
her  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and  plunged  into  a  foetid 
dungeon.^     She  made  her  escape,  with  the  assistance 

1  So  writes  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny.  —  ViU  S.  AdeUrd.  apud  Canift- 
limi.    Hro6witha  de  Gest.  Oddon. 
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of  a  priest,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of  Urn 
Bishop  of  Reggio.  That  prelate  intrusted  her  to  the 
care  of  his  brodier,  who  held  the  strong  castle  of  Canosa, 
in  fee  of  that  Church.  Canosa  defied  the  siege  of  Be- 
rengar  and  Adidbert.  Otho^  whose  son  Lu-  ▲.!».  %l 
dolf  had  already  made  a  descent,  not  brilliantlj  success- 
fiil,  upon  Italy,  euddenly  swept  down  £rom  the  Alps, 
rescued  and  married  the  captive  princess.  Berengar 
was  oUiged  to  open  the  gates  of  Paria  to  the  iiTCs^ti- 
ble  Otho. 

Otho  tnade  some  disporition  for  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  tiie  hands  of  the  Pope 
Agapetus ;  but  Alberic  would  brook  no  master.  The 
Pope  at  his  dictation,  declined  to  receive  the  dangerous 
stranger.  Otho  returned  to  Germany  to  suppress  the 
menaced  rebelhon  of  his  son  Ludolf,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  father's  second  marriage.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year  by  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who 
stooped  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  vassals  of  the 
German  Otho.  They  promised — no  doubt  the  secret 
of  their  humiliation  was  the  widespread  discontent  of 
their  Italian  subjects-— to  rule  with  greater  Atgsbwy, 
equity  and  moderation.^  But  for  four  yeaDs  A-ofeei 
Otlio  was  occupied  with  his  G^erman  wars,  civil  wars 
against  his  sons,  and  wars  against  the  Hungarians  ;^  the 
^rranny  <^  Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  weighed  on 

*  HroAwitha  de  Gestis  Oddonis:  — 

**  Hone  Rag«in  oerM  dlgno  fOsMpIt  lionore, 
BMlHaanv  ilU  s«hl»ti  etdjniiu  Regni, 
l«to  peroert^  tantum  sab  oondiUoiie. 
~Ma  sal^tts  Juaris  emtt  ftiiakMiii. 

•  •         •         •         6t 

Ut  post  biec  popnlnm  regent  elemenlhis  IpMim 
QiMn  prtus  Unperio  nimiiuB  contriTit  unaro.** 

*  On  these  wan  read  Giesebrecht,  Dentsche  Kauerseit,  Braunshweig, 
1S56. 
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the  necks  of  his  subjects  with  all  its  former  burden. 
The  son  of  Otho,  Ludolf,  who  had  returned  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  father,  was  first  despatched  with  a  great 
army  to  the  deUverance  of  Italy.  After  having  over- 
come all  resistance,  Ludolf  died,  by  one  ^count  slain 
in  battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Adalbert,  by  another 
A.D.867.  poisoned  through  the  agency  of  Berengar; 
more  probably  of  a  fever.  Berengar  and  Adalbert, 
who  had  cowered  before  the  irresistible  enemy,  resumed 
their  sway,  and  their  tyranny  was  aggravated  by 
revenge.  The  cry  was  agiun  loud  and  universal  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  by  its  prelates  was  the  first  and  most 
urgent  in  its  suppUcations  to  the  Transalpine  for  deliver 
nnce  from  her  Italian  tyrants.  The  Pope  John  XII. 
(Octavian),  menaced  by  Berengar,  sent  two  ambassa- 
dors of  high  rank  on  this  important  mission.  The 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  to 
make  room  for  Manasseh  of  Aries,  and  Waldo,  tlie  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Como,  joined  in  tlie  appeal.  Many 
of  the  Italian  princes  were  equally  impatient  for  succor. 

All  Italy  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Charle- 
magne. On  his  appearance  resistance  vanished. 
Berengar  and  Adalbert  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses.  It  was  a  triumphal  procession  to 
Pa  via  —  to  Rome.  At  Pavia  Otho  the  Great  was 
AD. 961-2.  crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Rome  the  Pope 
i.time  Feb.  auoiutcd  him  as  Emperor.  Thenceforth  the 
Iving  of  Germany  claimed   to  be  Western   Emperor.^ 

*  Otho  of  Freisingen  says  of  the  Emperor  Otho:  "  Imperiam  Ronuniia 
rirtute  soft  ad  Fnuioos  orientales  reduxit"  —  vi.  24. 

*^  Qucmoun^oe  sibl  Gennani*  regem 
PnrfkiU,  Dane  div«B  fiubmiMO  Tertioe  &om» 
Siudpit."^  GtoUher^  in  Ligur. 
Compare  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Staats  und  Rechts  Geschichte,  u.  p.  SC 
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Otho  swore  to  protect  the  Church  of  Rome  against  all 
her  enemies,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  privileges,  to 
restore  her  lands  and  possessions,  when  he  should  have 
recovered  them,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  John 
Xn.  and  the  Roman  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor ;  they  swore  more  particulariy  a.d.  982. 
to  abandon  all  connexion  with  Berengar  and  or  theVi^B. 
his  son.     The  oath  was  taken  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Pavia, 
than  the  perfidious  John,  finding  that  he  had  unwarily 
introduced  a  master  instead  of  an  obsequious  ^ij^^^jj^^  ^ 
ally,  began  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  ^  ^^ 
Adalbert,  who,  driven  from  every  Italian  city,  had 
found  refbge  with  the  Saracens.  Rumors  of  this 
treason  reached  the  Emperor.  The  noble  German 
would  not  believe  the  monstrous  perfidy ;  he  sent  some 
trustworthy  officers  to  inquire  into  the  truth ;  they  re- 
turned with  a  fearful  list  of  crimes,  of  license,  and  cruelty 
with  which  the  son  of  Alberic,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
sunk  the  character  of  Pope  in  that  of  the  young  warlike, 
secular  prince,  was  charged  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  calmly  replied  ^t  the  Pope 
was  young,  the  counsel  and  example  of  good  a^  ees. 
men  would  soon  work  a  change.  In  the  mean  time 
Otho  proceeded  to  besiege  first  Queen  Willa  in  the 
castle  San  Giulio  in  the  island  of  the  Lago  di  Qarda, 
th^i  Berengar  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Monte  Leone 
near  Montefeltro. 

The  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  the  camp  of  Otho  to 
promise  amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  boldly  re- 
criminated on  the  Emperor,  as  having  infringed  on  his 
part  the  solemn  treaty.      He  had  seized  two  of  tlie 
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Pope's  vassals,  and  compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance 
to  himself.  Nor  had  he  restored,  as  he  had  sworn,  tlid 
dominions  of  the  Pope.  Otho  condescended  to  reply 
that  these  men  had  been  seized  at  Capua,  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople,  hostile  to  him ;  that  at  the  same  time 
others  had  been  taken,  who  on  pretence  of  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Hungarians,^  were  to  incite  those  unbe^ 
lievers  to  attack  the  dominiomi  of  Otho ;  tiiat  lie  had 
not  restored  all  the  Roman  territory,  only  because  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  it  from  the  enemies  of  the  See, 
The  treason  of  tlie  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  not 
on  vague  rumor;  the  whole  correspondence  with  the 
Pope's  signature  and  seal  was  in  his  bands.  .Otho  sent 
tiTo  bishops,  Landobard,  a  Saxon,  and  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  to  of&r  the  Pope  satisfaction  as  to  the  charged 
against  his  honor  :  either  their  own  oath,  or  the  wag^ 
of  battle.  His  soldier  would  mamtain  the  fiur  &me  of 
ihe  Emperor  against  any  champion  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  The  Pope,  says  Liutprand,  not  without  mani^ 
fest  indignation,  refiised  both  the  oath  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  single  combat  of  the  warriors.  King  Adalbert, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  emerged  from  his  retreat  anuMig 
July,  9b8.  the  Saracens^  and  appeared  pabUcly  in  Rome. 
Otho  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital;  the  Pontiff 
h«i  reckoned  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  people ;  they 
recoiled:  tlie  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled  together  irom 
Rome.    » 

The  Emperor  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council ;  it 
was  attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Aquileia  (by  dep- 
uty), of  Milan,  <^  Ravenna,  and  Hamburg  ;i  by  two 

>  The  Legates  to  the  HongariaiiB  had  letters,  plumbo  signatas,  to  exhort 
them,  ut  super  Ottonem  Imperatorem  irruaut  —  Liutprand,  Ubt  Ottun. 
e.  6. 
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German,  and  two  French  metropolitans;  by  a  great 
immber  of  bishops  and  presbyters  fix>m  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  and  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  whole  militia  of 
Rome  ass^nUcd  as  a  guard  to  the  council  round  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  the  council 
mark  the  times.  Inquiry  was  made  why  the  Pope  was 
not  present.  A  general  cry  of  astoni^ment  broke 
forth  from  the  clergy  and  the  people  —  "  The  very  Ibe- 
rians, Babylonians,  and  Indians  have  heard  the  mon- 
strous crimen  <^  the  Pope.  He  is  not  a  wolf  who  c<»i- 
descends  to  sheep's  clothing ;  his  cruelty,  his  diabolical 
dealings  are  open,  avowed,  disdain  concealment.'*  The 
calmer  justice  of  the  Emperor  demanded  specific  charges. 
The  au*dinal  presbyter  rose  and  declared  that  he  had 
seen  Pope  John  celebrate  mass  without  himself  commu- 
nicating. Another,  that  he  had  ordained  a  bishop  in  a 
stable  ;  that  he  had  taken  bribes  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  had  ordained  a  bishop  of  Todi  who  was  but 
ten  years  old.  *^  For  his  sacrileges,  aU  eyes  might  be- 
hold them ;  '^  Aey  alluded,  probably,  to  the  dilapidation 
of  the  churches,  which  were  open  to  the  weath<^,  and 
so  much  out  of  repair,  that  the  wetr^ppers  rp^  ^  ^ 
could  not  assemble  from  fear  kst  the  TooSi^^^*^^"-^ 
Aould  &I1  on  their  heads.  Darker  charges  followed^ 
mingled  witii  less  heinous,  in  strange  confusion;  charges 
of  adultery,  incest,  with  the  names  of  the  females,  one 
his  father's  concubine,  another  a  widow  and  her  niece ; 
he  had  made  the  Lateran  palace  a  brothel ;  he  had  been 
guilty  of  hunting :  charges  of  cruelty,  the  blinding  of 
sne  dignified  ecclesiastic,  the  castrating  another,  both 
had  died  under  the  operation :  he  had  let  loose  fire  and 
sword,  and  appeared  himself  constantly  armed  with 
aword,  lance,  helmet,^  and  breastj^late.     Both  ecclesias* 
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tics  and  laymen  accused  him  of  drinking  wine  for  the 
love  of  the  devil ;  of  invoking,  when  gambUng,  heathen 
deities,  the  devils  Jove  and  Venus.  He  had  perpetaallj 
neglected  matins  and  vespers,  and  never  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Emperor  could  only  speak  German;  he  com- 
manded the  Bishop  of  Cremona  to  address  the  ass^nbly 
in  Latin.  Liutprand  warned  the  council,  he  adjured 
them  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and  by  St.  Peter,  not  to 
bring  vague  accusations,  nor  such  as  could  not  be  sup 
ported  by  accredited  testimony,  against  the  holy  fetlier. 
Bishops,  deacons,  clergy,  and  people  with  one  voice  re- 
pUed,  "  If  we  do  not  prove  these  and  more  crimes 
against  the  Pope,  may  St.  Peter,  who  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven,  close  the  gates  against  us;  may  we  be 
stricken  with  anathema,  and  may  the  anatliema  be 
ratified  at  the  day  of  judgment  1  "  They  appealed  to 
the  whole  army  of  Otho,  whether  they  bad  not  seen 
the  Pope  in  full  armor  on  tlie  oiher  ade  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  for  the  river  he  had  been  taken  in  that  attire. 

Letters  were  sent  summoning  the  Pope  to  answer  to 
these  accusations ;  accusations  some  of  them  so  obscene, 
that  they  would  have  been  thought  immodest  if  made 
against  stage  players.^  If  the  Pope  dreaded  any  assault 
from  the  enraged  multitude,  the  Emperor  answered  ibr 
the  security  of  his  person.  The  Pope's  reply  was  brief^ 
contemptuous,  —  "  John,  the  servant  of  God,  to  all  the 
bishops.  We  hear  that  you  design  to  elect  a  new  Pope: 
if  you  do,  in  the  name  of  Ahnighty  God,  I  excommu- 
nicate you,  and  forbid  you  to  confer  orders,  or  to  cele- 
brnte  mass ! " 

Thrice  was  Pope  John  cited   before  the  Council. 

^  **  Ut  fii  de  histrionibus  dlcercntur  robis  verecundUm  tngererent  *' 
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Messengers  were  sent  to  TivoK ;  the  answer  was,  '*  The 
Pope  was  gone  out  to  shoot/'  ^  Unprecedented  evils 
demand  unprecedented  remedies.  The  Emperor  was 
uTsed  to  expel  this  new  Judas  from  the  seat  John  dt- 

poood-  Deo  4 

of  the  Apostle,  and  to  sanction  a  new  election.  KST'  *  ' 
Leo,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Roman  See,  was  unani* 
mouslj  chosen,  though  a  layman,  in  the  room  of.  the 
a])06tate  John  XII. 

But  the  army  of  Otho,  a  feudal  army,  and  bound  to 
do  service  for  a  limited  period,  began  to  diminish ;  part 
had  been  injudidously  dispersed  on  distant  enterprises  ; 
the  Romans,  as  usual,  soon  grew  weary  of  a  foiseign,  a 
German  yoke.  The  emissaries  of  Pope  John  watched 
the  opportunity :  a  furious  insurrection  of  the  people 
broke  out  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Pope.  The 
valor  of  Otho,  who  forced  the  barricades  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  subdued  the  rebellion.  He  took  a  ter- 
rible revenge.  The  supplications  of  Leo  with  di£Kculty 
arrested  the  carnage.  Otho  soon  after  lef);  aj).  964. 
Rome,  and  marched  towards  Camerina  and  Spoleto  in 
pursuit  of  King  Adalbert.  The  King  Berengar  and 
'his  wife  Willa  were  taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  and 
sent  into  Germany. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Otho  left  the  city,  when  a  new 
rebellion,  organized  by  the  patrician  females  of  Rome, 
rose  on  the  defenceless  Leo,  and  opened  the  i^t„,^  ^ 
gates  of  the  city  to  John.     Loo  with  difficulty  ^'*^- 
escaped  to  the  camp  of  Otho.     The  remorseless  John 
reentered  the  city,  resumed  his  pontifical  state,  seized 
and  mutikted  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  party,  r«b.  964. 
7f  one  he  cut  off  the  right  hand,  of  another  the  tongue, 
the  nose,  and  two  fingers ;  in  this  plight  they  appeared 

^  **  Pharetratus  jam  in  campeBtrem  abierat.*' 
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in  the  imperial  camp.  An  obsequious  synod  reversed 
the  decrees  o(  that  which  had  deposed  John.  The  Bo* 
man  people  had  now  embraced  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
reb.a7.  Alberic  with  more  resolute  zeal ;  for  the  Em- 
peror was  compelled  to  delay  till  he  could  reassemble  a 
force  powerftil  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  tlie 
city.  Ere  this,  however,  his  own  vices  had  ddivered 
Rome  from  her  champion  or  her  tyrant,  Christendom 
from  her  worst  pontiff.  While  he  was  purstung  his 
amours  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  Pope  John  XIL 
May  14, 964.  was  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the 
more  rdigioiis  supposed ;  others  by  a  more  natural 
cause,  tlie  poignard  of  an  injured  husband.^ 

But  it  was  a  Roman  or  Italian,  perhaps  a  republican 
feeling  which  had  latterly  attached  the  citizens  to' the 
son  of  Alberic,  not  personal  love  or  respect  for  his  pon- 
tifical character.  They  boldly  proceeded  at  once^  with- 
out regard  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  dection  of  a  new 
pope,  Benedict  V. 

Otfao  soon  appeared  before  the  walls :  he  summoned 
the  city,  and  ordered  every  Roman  who  attempted  to 
(escape  to  be  mutilated*  The  republic  was  foreed  to 
surrender.  Benedict,  the  new  pope,  was  brought  b^ 
fore  the  Bmperor.  The  Cardihal  Archdeacon,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Leo,  demanded  by  what  right 
he  had  presumed  to  usurp  the  pontifical  robes  during 
the  lifetime  of  Leo,  the  lawfol  Pope.  "If  I  have 
sinned,"  said  the  humbled  prelate,  "  have  mercy  upon 
me."  The  Emperor  is. said  to  have  wept.  B^aedict 
threw  himself  before  the  feet  of  Otho,  drew  off  the  sar< 
cred  palhum,  and  delivered  up  his  crozier  to  Leo.     Leo 

>  Other  authorities,  followed  by  Muratori,  speak  of  a  sickness  of  eight 
da^-i. 
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broke  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  peojde.  Benedict  was 
d^puded  to  the  order  of  deacon>  and.  sent  into  banish 
meot  in  Germany.     He  died  at  Hamburgh 

The  grateful,  or  vassal  pope,  in  a  council,  recognizes 
the  full  right  of  the  Einperor  Otho  and  his  jiiiMae,w 
Boccessors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  as  Hadrian  that  of 
Charlemagne,  to  elect  his  own  successors  to  Uie  Empire, 
and  to  approve  the  Pope*  Thi^  r^ht  was  to  b^ong 
finr  ever  to  the  King  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  none 
eke.^ 

Earlj  in  the  next  year  the  Emperor  Otho  recrossed 
the  Alps.^  Leo  VUI.  died,  and  a  deputation  uuth^  96». 
ftom  Rome  fbUowed  the  Emperor  to  Grermany,  to  solicit 
the  remstatement  of  the  exiled  Benedict  to  the  s«pi.  96& 
pqf>edom.  But  Benedict  was  dead  also.  The  Bishop 
of  Nami  (John  XIII.))  ^th  the  approbation  or  by 
the  command  of  the  Emper<»r,  was  elected  to  the  pa- 
pacy.' 

In  thiese  dark  times  the  form  of  a  r^uUic  seema 
dimly  to  arise  with  magistratutes  bearing  the  old  luad 
venerable  names  of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  prefects*  But 
whether  it  was  a  confederacy  of  the  Roman  baronsr  in 
the  diy  and  the  neigbborhood  who  usurped  these  ^c* 
tions,  the  ii^es  of  whieh  had  periiaps.  never  been  ex^ 
tinct,  or  a  popular  movement  toward  indep^idence,  it 
is  difScult  to  determine.  At  all  events,  its  avowed 
aim  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  well  of  the  Pope  as 
of  the  Emperor* 

1  See  the  law  in  Pertz,  Leg.  fl.  167.  The  form  of  the  Bull  is  thought 
•Bspiciou;  of  tlM  subfttance  there  k  no  doubt  —  Jaffii,  Regeeta,  p.  124. 

*  The  Emperor  Otho  returned  fh>m  Italy  bearing  many  precious  rtliques, 
md  splendid  marbles  to  adorn  his  noble  church  at  Magdeburg.  —  Thietmar, 
C.  10,  U.    He  was  at  Pavia  Christmlis  964. 

*  Otho  created  and  dbpoeed  of  bishoprics  with  ftill  and  unlimited  powen 
-Thietmar. 
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Scarcely  had  John  XIII.  assumed  the  pontificate  than 
Deo.  16, 965.  the  baroHS  and  the  people  be^m  to  murmuv 
against  the  haughtiness  of  tlie  new  pontiff.  They  ex-» 
pelled  him  from  the  city  with  one  consent.  The  Pre- 
fect Rotfred,  not  without  personal  insult  to  the  Pope, 
assumed  the  government  of  Rome;  fat  ten  months 
John  XIII.  was  an  exile  from  his  see,  at  first  a  prisoner, 
afterwards  in  freedom.  From  his  retreat  in  Chunpania 
he  wrote  with  urgent  entreaty  to  the  Emperor.  Otho 
A.V.Q66.  made  the  cause  of  John  his  own  ;  for  the 
third  time  he  descended  the  Aljw ;  tiie  terror  of  his 
approach  appalled  tl^  }>opular  faction.  In  a  counter 
insurrection  in  fevor  of  the  Pope,  Rotfred  the  prefect 
was  killed,  and  the  gates  o))ened  to  the  pontiff;  he  was 
No?.  12, 966.  received  with  hymns  of  joy  and  gratulation.^ 
At  Christmas  Otho  entered  Rome ;  and  the  Ehnperop 
and  the  Pope  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  at  that  holy 
season  on  the  rebellious  city.  The  proud  Roman  titles 
seemed  but  worthy  of  derision  to  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  vassal  Pope.  The  body  ci  the  prefect  who  had 
expelled  John  frx)m  the  city  wi»  dug  up  out  of  his 
grave  and  torn-  to  pieces.  The  Consuls  escaped  witk 
banishment  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the  twelve  Tribunes 
were  hanged ;  the  actnal  prefect  set  upon  an  ass,  with 
a  wine-bag  on  his  head,  led  tlirongh  the  streets,  scourged, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  All  Eur(q)e,  hardened  as  it 
was  to  acts  of  inhumanity,  shuddered  at  these  atrocities* 
'J' he  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  reproached 
the  ambassador  of  Odio  at  Constantinople  with  his  bar- 
barity. Liutprand,  though  an  Italian,  was  devoted  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  cause:  he  haughtily  answered, 
that  his  master  had  only  punished,  according  to  th^ 
1  Continuat  Reginon.  sub  aun.  696. 
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imperial  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  insurgent* 
against  the  Empire  and  the  Pope;  he  had  scourged, 
executed,  hanged,  and  banished  these  saeri-  aj^.  997. 
legious  rebels^  who  had  broken  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  he  had  been  impious,  unjust, 
tyrannical,* 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  for  a  time ;  during  the  five 
remaining  years  of  John's  pontificate  the  presence  of 
OtJbo  overawed  the  refractory  Romans.  He  ruled  in 
peace.  At  his  death  the  undisturbed  vacancy  Sept.  6, 972. 
rf  the  See  for  three  months  implies  the  hiuuble  consul- 
tation of  Otho's  wishes  (he  had  now  returned  to  Ger- 
many) on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

The  dioice  fdl  on  Benedict  VI.,  as  usual  of  Roman 
birth.  The  factions  of  Rome  now  utterly  baffle  con- 
jecture as  to  their  motives,  as  to  the  pas- Jan.  19, 973. 
sions,  not  iiie  principles,  which  actuated  their  leaders. 
Twice  (the  second  time  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
during  which  he  was  absent  from  Rome),  the  same 
man,  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  seizes  and  murders  two  Popes ; 
sets  himself  up  as  Supreme  Pontiff;  but  though  with 
power  to  commit  these  enormities,  he  cannot  maintain 
on  either  occasion  his  ill-won  tiara. 

The  formidable  Otho  the  Great*  died  the  year  of 

1  **  Jngalarit)  siupenditf  exilio  relegavh.** -^Lintprand.  The  emptron 
of  GoQsUotmople  had  never  abandoned  their  pretensions  to  Rome  and 
Italy.  Nicephonis  resented  the  allegiance  demanded  by  Otho  of  the  princes 
of  Benerento  and  Spoleto,  and  his  hostitities  against  the  few  remaining  pos- 
sessions of  the  Greeks  in  Southern  Italy.  He  demanded  restoration  of  th« 
Exarchate  and  of  Rome,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  The  Romans  will  appear  afterwarddf  more  than  once,  in  their 
desperation,  turning  for  succor  to  the  decrepit  East. 

*  In  the  Legatio  of  I.iutprand  are  some  curious  details  on  the  Greek 
clergy.  The  passage  often  quoted  fVom  Liutprand  about  the  degeneracy  off 
the  Romans  refers  to  the  Byzantine  Romans. 

*  "  Post  Carulum  magnum  regalem  cathedram  nunquam  tantos  patris 
vector  atque  defensor  oossedit*'    So  writes  Thietmar  of  Otho  L 
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the  accession  of  Benedict  VI.^  Otho  II.,  whose  char* 
Dm.  16,  m.  actor  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  he  bad  been  already  the  colleague 
of  his  father  in  the  Empu^  He  had  been  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Otho  II.,  on  a  sud* 
den  Bonifkzio,  sumamed  Francone,  described  as  the  son 
of  Ferruccio,  a  name  doubtless  well  known  to  his  con* 
temporaries,  seized  the  unsuspecting  Pope  Benedict  and 
jaiy,  974.  Cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  shortly  after 
he  was  strangled.  Bonifaao  assumed  the  papacy ;  but 
he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  &ction,  in  one 
month  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  city.  Yet  he  fled  not 
with  so  much  haste,  but  that  he  carried  off  all  the 
treasures,  even  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  church  ot 
A.IK  974.  St.  Peter.  He  found  hia  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  might  seem  to  have  been  fbrgott^i  in 
his  retreat.  The  peacefiil  succession  of  Benedict  V II., 
the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  fimious  Alberic,  niay 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  &ction  of  that  family 
still  survived,  and  was  opposed  to  that  of  Bomfazkn 
The  first  act  of  Benedict,  as  might  be  expected,  was  tli« 
assembh'ng  a  council  for  the  excommunication  of  tlM 
murderer  and  anti-pc^  Boni&ce*  This  is  the  first  and 
last  important  act  in  the  barren  annals  of  P(^  Bene- 
dict VH.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
II.,  or  by  the  strength  of  his  Roman  faction,  he  retained 
peaceful  possession  of  the  See  for  nine  years,^  an  un- 

»  He  died  May  7, 973. 

*  Sinmondi  is  probably  right  that  Domus  or  Domnus,  who  is  here  inserted, 
vras  merely  a  title,  Dominiis  Benedictus.  This  conjecture  has  the  Airther 
reoommendation  of  giving  the  full  nine  (or  ten)  years  to  the  papacy  of 
Benedict,  according  to  the  epitaph  quoted  by  Baronius.  Ompare  JtSi^ 
irho  quotes  a  work  of  Giesebrecht  as  conduaive. 
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usual  period  of  qui^.  He  was  succeeded,  no  doubt 
through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  by  John  XIV», 
who  was  no  Roman,  but  Bishop  of  Pavia.  But  in  the 
year  of  John's  accession,  Otho  II.  was  pre-  a.i>.  m. 
paring  a  great  armament  to  avenge  a  terrible  defeat  by 
the  Saracens.  He  had  hardly  fled  from  the  conquering 
Saracens,  made  his  escape  from  a  Greek  ship  by  leaping 
into  the  sea  and  swimming  ashore*^  He  now  threaU 
ened  with  all  the  forces  of  the  realm  to  bridge  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  reunite  Sicily  to  the  Empire 
of  the  West.  In  &e  midst  of  his  pr^arations  he  died 
at  Rome.* 

The  furtive  Bonifiirio  Francone  had  ke^t  up  hh 
correspondence  with  Rome ;  he  nfight  presume  on  the 
unpopularity  of  a  pontiff^,  if  not  of  German  birth,  im* 
posed  by  foreign  influence,  -and  now  deprived  of  his 
all-powerfiil  protector.  With  the  same  suddenness  as 
before,  he  reappeared  in  Rome,  seized  the  Pope,  im- 
pris<H)ed  him  m  the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo,  of  whicli  im* 
portani  f(M*tress  he  had  become  master,  and  there  put  hiiA 
to  death  by  starvation  or  by  poison.^  He  exposed  the 
body  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who  dared  not  Aug.  20, 964 
murmur.  He  seated  himself,  as  it  seems,  unresisted,  in 
the  papal  chair.  The  Holy  See  was  speedily  delivered 
from  this  murderous  usurper.  He  died  suddenly,  The 
people  revenged  themselves  for  their  own  base  acquie** 
cence  in  his  usurpation  by  cowardly  insults  on  his  deac 
body;*  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  Jaiy, sss. 

1  Miunatori,  Aniudt,  aan.  082.    Giesehrecht,  p.  567. 

*  Richer,  whoso  valuable  chronicle  the  industry  of  Pertz  has  recovered,  Ji 
very  particular  on  the  death  of  Otho  II.  He  was  suffering  from  indigestion, 
took  four  drachms  of  aloes,  which  brought  on  a  bloody  flux. — b.  iii.  c  96. 

*  Chronic.  VoUquu  apud  Muratori,  t  i.  p.  U. — R.  I.  Hermann.  Contract 
tub  ann.  984. 

« Catal.  Pap.  apud  EccahI. 
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and  at  length  buried,  dther  by  the  compassion  or  the 
attachment,  for  Boni&x^e  tanst  have  had  a  powerfiJ 
faction  in  Rome,  of  certain  ecclesiastics.  These  bloody 
revolutions  could  not  but  destroy  all  reverence  for  their 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Em 
pire  was  vacant ;  Otho  III.,  though  he  called  himself 
King  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  had  not  yet  assumed 
the  imperial  crown ;  and  Otho  was  a  youth  who  had 
but  newly  succeeded  to  his  father. 

The  Roman  Rq)ublic,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Otho  the  Great,  now  again  assmnes  ^  distinct 
form  and  regular  authority;  and  at  the  head  of  tlii^ 
republic  is  the  Consul  Crescentius,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  condemned  as  a  sacrile^ous  usurper,  in  moderq 
days  hailed  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  Roman 
liberty.  By  a  probable,  if  not  a  certain,  genealogy, 
Orescentius  descended  from  that  famous,  or  infamous, 
line  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  who  had  so 
long  ruled  in  Rome.^    He  was  the  grandsiHi  of  Theodora 

1  Hoefler,  in  his  Deotsche  Pftpete,  a  panegyric  nitbor  than  a  Ustorj  of 
the  German  popes,  has  ingenioiiBly  traced  this  geneaiogjr  of  the  CreMentii 
from  the  various  epitaphs  preserved  by  Baronias:  — 

'*  Oorpore  hie  reoabat  Oresoentios  faieljtus  eooe, 
E]±niiw  dTJa  Ronuuras,  Pui  quoque  magaoi. 
Ex  magnlfl  majpa  prolen  gvneratnr  et  alta 
Joanne  patre,  Theodoxft  matre  'nitnuomii  *» 

This  was  the  Crescentius  "caballi  marmerei"  of  Uutpraod,  vi  sob  ann. 
963 ;  the  Crescentius  of  Hermannus  Contractus,  who  imprisoned  and  stran- 
gled Pope  Benedict  VII.,  a.d.  9ft4.  The  great  parents  were  Pope  John  X 
and  Theodora.  This  Crescentius  had  two  sons:  1.  John,  named  by  Her* 
mann.  Contract  sub  ann.  689,  as  having  slain  the  Prefect  Botfred.  3. 
Crescentius  (Numantanus),  the  Consul.  The  elder  Crescentius  became  a 
monk;  and  by  this,  and  ample  and  exemplary  donations  to  the  Church, 
atoned  fdr  his  sins  — 

*'  Se  Domino  tradidit  habitom  monachonun  adeptuf , 
Qaod  templiim  dokiis  ampUs  ditarit  et  agrla, 
HIdo  omnb,  qalouDque  legls  Togitare  DMrnento, 
XJt  taudom  sceierttm  reniam  mereainr  habere.*' 
He  died  July  7, 984 
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and  the  Pope  John  of  Ravenna ;  by  the  mother's  side 
he  was  nephew  of  Alberic.  Crescentius  was  Master  of 
the  Castle  of  St,  Ang^lo,  so  ktely  possessed  by  the 
usurper  Bonifacje  (who  may  have  been  supported  by  the 
Roman  party,  the  house  of  Alberic),  and  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  commanded  Rome. 

John  XV.,  a  Roman,  had  succeeded  peaceably  on 
the  death  of  Boniface.^  But  either  the  Pope  disdained 
to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Consul,  or  sepi  986. 
the  Consul  persecuted  the  Pope.  John  XV.  was  either 
driven  from  Rome,  or  retired  into  Tuscany.  HLs  com- 
plaints of  his  contumacious  people  were  heard  with  favor 
fay  the  King  of  Italy,  the  youthful  Otho,  whom  the 
Pope  tempted  to  Rome  that  he  might  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.  The  Romans  had  too  recent  and  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  vengeance  exacted  by  the 
Germans  for  former  revolts.  The  Pope  was  a.d.  w. 
permitted  to  return ;  he  was  received  with  tlie  utmost 
respect  by  the  Consul  and  the  S^iate,  whose  powers 
he  seems  to  have  reco^ized  without  reserve.  John 
XV.  ruled  £or  a  period  of  eleven  years,  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  spiritual^  if  not  of  his  secular,  supremacy 
The  great  imputation  on  his  memory  implies  an  accom- 
modating temper,  which  would  not  provoke  danger  by 
ill-timed  pride.  He  i3  charged  too  with  excessive  ve- 
nality .^  Possibly  the  Republic,  in  its  usurpation  of  the 
papal  power,  may  Ukewi^  have  laid  claim  to  some  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  territory ;  the  Pope  may 
have  been  thrown  back  on  his  spiritual  resources,  and 

*  Another  John,  son  of  Robert,  who  ruled  for  four  mondis,  is  inserted  by 
some  writers;  but  this  Joim  wm  oalled  John  XV. 

'  Abbo,  the  pious  Abbot  of  fleury,  a  pilgrim  at  Borne,  describof  him  at 
*tiirpb  locri  cupidum,  atque  in  omnibus  actibus  suis  venalem.** — Quotii^ 
In  Moratori,  a.o.  096. 
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BO  justified  to  himself  his  extortions  on  the  appellants  to 
Rome. 

But  however  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  might  de- 
press the  Pope,  and  keep  him  in  subjection  to  the  Con« 
sul  and  the  Senate,  the  Pope  had  rarely  been  in  these 
latter  times  a  native  but  of  Rome,  at  least  of  Italy. 
Rome  heard  with  amazement,  which  it  was  constrained 
to  suppress,  and  confusion  which  it  dared  not  betrayi 
that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  unite  in  his  ovm 
family,  Ins  barbarous  German  iamily,  the  E^n^pire  and 
the  Papacy.  Rome  was  not  only  to  endure  a  foreign 
Emperor,  but  a  foreign  Pope*  Ohristendoin,  in  truths 
would  tolerate  no  longer  the  profound  ignominy  of  A* 
Papal  See.  There  was  still  too  much  of  tme  religion 
in  the  world  to  subnet  to  such  Popes  as  for  nearly  a 
century  had  profaned  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
no  insurrectioh.of  disobedience,  nor  of  rebellion  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  See ;  it  was  an  act  of  loyal 
reverence,  of  sincere  respect.  If  Italy  could  not  fiuv 
nish  more  worthy  pontics,  Italy  must  forfeit  her  exchn 
si  ve  privilege. .  The  determination  might  i^pear  sudden, 
but  it  was  the  effect  of  moral  indi^alion  which. had 
been  long  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  broke 
forth  when  it  could  n6  longer  be  pent  up  in  silence. 

The  descent  of  Otho  III.  to  Italy  might  seem  agi^at 
ecclesiastical  armament  of  the  Transalpine  clergy  to 
rescue  the  papacy  from  its  debasement^  the  Pope  from 
being  the  instrument  or  the  victim  of  the  turbulent 
'  fiictions  in  Rome :  to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious  vices, 
tlie  licentiousness,  the  venality,  the  intrigues,  the  fero- 
cious bloodthirstiness,  which  had  so  long  degraded  the 
head  of  Christendom.^     Around  the  youthful  Emperor, 

I  Vita  S.  Adallwrti,  apml  Tcrlz. 
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bn  whose  fkce  the  fit^t  dotm  of  manhood  began  to  ap- 
pear, Mrerfe  assertibled  dt  Kati^ori  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  realtn,  —  WilUgis  Metropdlitan  of  Mentz,  Har- 
burg  of  Sailzbtrrg,  tke  Bishops  Hildebald  of  Worm?, 
Widerold"  of  Sthisbilrg,  Rotberd  of  SpSre,  Notker  of 
Lifed,  liaitio  df  Verdun,  Lamfcert  of  Constance,  Oots-  * 
^hai  of  Pi-disingferi^  Christiad  of  Pa^aii,  Alawiek  Abi 
bot  of  itelbhenatu.  ^  Qerbert,  tJie  deposed  Archbishop 
of  liheimk,  afterwards  Pbpe  Sylvester,  wa5  iri  the  trsdri.^ 
Otho  contfe^ed  himself  to  the  saintly  abbot,  Ronnuild 
6f  St.  Etnraeran.  And  so  thie  EttiJ)eror,  environed  by 
Bis  hierdrchicitl  fcoundl,  set  forth  kriaid  the  sound  dT 
bells  and  tlh6  chants  bf  the  cldrgy,  men  be^ng  the 
holy  lance  led  the  >ray. 

Otho  tielebf^ted  Easter  at  Pavia,  and  received  the 
hoihage  of  the  Lombard  princes.  He  had  ar-  a.d.  996. 
rived  At  ftav6nna,  where  he  was  met  by  a  message 
frorii  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
aimouncing  the  sudden  death,  by  feVer,  of  John  XV., 
mid  htimbfy  stbmitling  to  the  wished  of  the  Emperor 
lis  to  the  appointraertt  of  hi^  successor. 

Otho  at  once  proclaimed  his  detemiination  to  place 
hi^  kinsman  and  chaplain  Bruno,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Carihthia,  on  the  vacant  throne.  Bruno  Was  a  youth 
of  unblemished  piety,  of  austere  morals,  morals  ill  suited 
fbt  the  state  of  Rome,  and  Somewhat  fiery  temper.  The 
Romans  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  new  Pope 
appeared  fn  Rome,  accompanied  by  Willigis  of  Mentz 
and  Hildebald  of  Worms ;  he  was  received  and  conse- 
crated with  seeming  joy.    The  more  pious  of  the  monks 

1  These  names  appear  signed  td  an  original  document,  dated  l^omOf  Nay 
Af  99i,  published  by  llofer,  2^itschria  ftir  Ardiivkund^,  I  588.  —  Quoted 
byGfrurer,  p.  1481." 

VOL.  ui.  13 
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did  not  disguise  their  delight.  "  The  news  that  a  scion 
of  the  imperial  house,  a  man  of  holiness,  of  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  is  placed  upon  the  chair  of  St*  Peter,  is 
news  more  precious  than  gold  and  precious  stones." 
So  writes  the  hcdy  Abbo  of  Fleury  to  his  fiiend.^ 

Bome,  overawed,  had  submitted  to  receive  the  Pope ; 
April,  986.  the  Popo  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Get* 
many,  who  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  Gregory  V.,  the  name  assumed  by  the  new  Pope« 
IU7  21.  The  Emperor  held  a  Council  with  the  ecclesi* 
astics,  a  Diet  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Romet  Thc^ 
ii«7  26.  Consul  Crescentius  was  summoned  to  appear 
l^re  the  latter  (the  Caesar  himself  was  on  the  tribu- 
nal), to  answer  for  his  offences.  He  was  cpndemned 
to  exile,  but  pi^rdoned  on  the  intercession  of  the  Pope^ 
who  foresaw  not  how  dangerous  was  his  mercy.  The 
Emperor  exacted  the  vain  homage  of  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  the  Romans  to  himself  as  Emperor,  and  an 
oath  of  fidehty  to  the  Pope. 

Otho  withdrew  from  Rome  and  from  Italy  with 
almost  as  great  rapidity  as  he  had  arrived ; '  with  him 
departed  the  German  prelates,  whose  followers  perhaps 
had  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  content  with 
having  achieved  their  great  work,  but  having  taken  no 
measures  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Gregory  was  left  alone,  to  overawe  as  he  could  by 
the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  his  gentler  virtues,  the 
dignity  of  his  spiritual  character,  the  turbijent  patri- 
cians and  people  of  Rome,  whom  Crescentius  had 
already  roused  and  ruled  by  his  eloquent  reminiscences 

.  >  Mabmoa.  Act  Ord.  S-  Benedict  vi.  80. 

*  He  was  in  Rome  only  till  the  end  of  May;  in  Angnst  at  Pavia;  IMl 
Sept  at  Ingelbeim.  —  Bohuier,  RvgeHta,  Ottonom,  p.  767. 
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tf  thieir  former  liberties,  of  their  republican  glories ; 
and  Crescentins  himself,  who  had  already  tasted  the 
luxnty  of  power.  A  year  bad  not  elapsed  before  thq 
Pope  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  reached  Pavia 
hi  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  ^  At  Pavia  he  assembled 
a  conncil  of  Italian  bishops,  and  launched  an  excom-^ 
munication  against  the  rebel  Crescentins ;  ignorant,  in 
his  own  profound  religious  iidth,  how  dead  the  Romans 
had  become  to  these  \  fiimiliar  t^ifors.  Crescenthis 
laughed  to  soom  the  8|>iritual  m«iace  of  an  unarmed 
and  unprotected  pontiff. 

Cresc^itius  wanted  a^  antipope,  and  an  anti-pope 
s<Km  offered  himself:  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  at  first  appear,  a  Greek,  at  least  a  Ca- 
labrian,  a  subject  of  the  Greek  empire.  At  this 
juncture  the  ambassadors  of  Otho  III.  at  Constant 
tinople  returned  to  Rome ;  among  these  was  the  Bishop 
of  Piacentia.  Philagathus  was  a  Calabrian  of  mean 
birth ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  still  ^oken  in  the 
parts  of  Southern  Italy  subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor, 
had  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Theophania,  Ae 
Byzantine  wife  of  Otho  II.,  the  mother  and  guardian 
of  Otho  III.  He  had  been  emj^yed  in  important 
affiiiis ;  bad  been  ambassador  more  than  once  to  Con- 
stantinopley  wh^e  bo  had  perhaps  fostered  the  am* 
Ution,  never  yet  extinct,  in  tbe  Byzantine  Emperor,  of 
rcsimiing  his  supremacy  in  Italy.  The  East,  by  the 
marriage  of  her  princess  with  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
had  again  become  more  mingled  up  with  European 
affan:^  ;  but  that  connexion  would  be  no  bar  to  engage- 
ments with  the  Roman  insurgents  against  the  authority 
of  Uie  Western  Empire, 

^  ^^Nndus,  omniom  rerum."  — Aim.  Uildesheim.  996.    Annaiirta  Saaco. 
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,  PhOagadiuB  had  obtained,  it  tras  said,  by  violent 
means  the  bishopric  of  Placentia:  he  had  amadsed 
gteat  wealth  by  the  plunder  of  that  church,  and  was 
prepared  with  his  wealth  to  be  the  anti-'pope  of  the 
Roman  repuUic.  Crescentios  and  John  XVI.  agreed 
to  divide  the  dominion  of  Rome }  and,  under  the  pro- 
tdction  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  one  with  the  title  of 
patrician  or  don^l  to  administer  the  temporal)  and  the 
other  die  Bpiritnal  a£fairB  of  the  eity«  It  cannot  be 
Supposed  that  Greacentius,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  of  the  subtle  Greek  Pdpe^  had  any  »erioUfl 
denghs  of  witfadrawmg  Rome  from  its  po^on  as  head 
of  the  Western  Empire,  or  of  restoring  it  to  its  dep^d* 
^nce  on  the  despised  £ast«^  But  m  his  de^qp^ratiou  he 
caught  at  any  alUance,  and  that  alliance  with  the  Bast 
was  intei^pfeted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Germans  as  a 
dehberate  transference  of  his  allegiance.  History,  in 
truth,  is  always  seeking  £dt  policy,  when  passions  (as  is 
so  often  the  case)  are  the  ruling  motives  of  men.  And 
the  ambition  of  Crescentius  was  a  pasmon,  rather  than 
a  cahn  and  heroic  aim ;  it  was  not  content  with  ihe 
temporal  power,,  under  the  subordinate  tide  of  patrician 
or  consul ;  the  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  Rome  (an 
extant  medal  confirms  the  statement  of  one,  though  bat 
of  one  historian)  himself  asdumed  the  empire. 

But  the  hew  Emperor  or  Consul,  and  the  Pop^,  to 
whom  all  agree  in  ascribing  fox^ike  cunning,  had 
strangely  miscalculated  their  strength.     No  sooner  was 

1  Arnulf  of  Milan  (apad  Muratori,  Scrip.  Ital.  iv.).  said  to  have  mAde 
accorate  investigations  into  the  history  of  Rome  at  tliat  time,  writes  of 
John  XVI.t  *'  Uequo  diotoin  est^  qood  Bomani  deeds  TmpeHr  in  Grkcos 
tntnsferre  tentasset  Si  quidem  consultu  et  ope  qubntndon  oftium  ^Ro* 
manunun,  pnecipu^  Crescentii  cujusdam  pnedivitis  Apofttolicam  sedera  Jam 
viMleoier  iuvaaent,  dejecto  eo,  qui  tuuv  iosedcrat,  veuer^^ifi  Papft.**  ^c.  li 
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Otho  releaaed  from  theadaronian  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  than  he  appeared  hx  Italy  ^  at  the  head  of  an 
overwhohmng  force  of  Germans  and  Italians;  Italy 
W88  proalxate  before  him»  He  reached  Rome,  he  eiv 
t^red  Bwie  widtout  tbe  least  resistanoe.  Pope  John 
made  hit  eicapevbnt  waa  taken  and  brou^t  baclu  The 
moiit  horrible  pmiislunent  was  inflicted  on  the  traitor  to 
the  Svpire^  the  osnrpeor  of  the  Papal  8to.  His  eyes 
were  pot  out«  bis  nose!  and  hia  ton^sQ  oat  ofl^  and  in 
ii6s  state,  it  is  said  by  the  command  of  the  haidrhearted 
Pope  himself^  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  on  an 
ass  with  hia  &oe  to  the  tail,  and  the  commoa  form  of 
modLery-^a  wine^bladder,  on  his  head.' 

Crescentina  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St« 
Angelo,  and  for  a  short  time  defied  the  Emperor*  He 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  capitulate ;  but  the  perfidious 
Otho  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  with  twelve  of  his 
leading  partisans ;  their  bodies  were  hung  with  their 
heads  downward  round  the  battlements  of  the  castle.' 

1907.    HewasatPavia,  Jan.  5,  998. 

*  Thietmar,  iv.  21.    **  Gregorius  Y apprehendere  fedt  illom  sce- 

kfltam  invasorenii  et  fecit  ei  ocaloB  ernere  et  nasum  cam  linga&  abscind  ere 
et  in  asello  sedere  ftciens  Romam  fecit  eum  dmimdnci,  cum  atro  in  capite.** 
—  Chronic  Batena.  apad  Muratori,  S.  L.  iii.  2,  p.  837.  Compare  Cat.  Fon- 
tif.  Eocard  iv.  Acta  S.  Nili.  That  holy  hermit  is  there  said  to  have  inter- 
ceded for  the  li/e  of  hia  wretched  compatriot.  The  Emperor  consented; 
bat  the  savage  Pope  was  not  jet  satisfied.  6  A  &rptoc  Ildmic  Udvoc,  f/^ 
XOffToaBtif  kf  ok  inpa^ev  etc  rdv  npopprfSevra  ^iXayaBcVf  tore  his  dress 
from  him,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  city,  as  in  the 
text.  Out  of  this  Hofler  has  made  a  religious  romance  about  the  Pope^s 
hidignatiMi  at  John's  wearing  the  dress  of  a  priest,  not  of  a  penitent  (as  if 
the  poor  blinded  end  mutilated  prisoner  could  dioose  his  dress).  With 
more  flagrant  dishonesty,  he  attributes  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  NiluB,  a  Greek  it  is  true,  predicted  the  wrath  of  God  both 
tgainst  Pope  and  Emperor.  On  the  same  authority  (Acta  S.  Nili)  rests 
the  pilgrimage  of  Gtho  to  Mount  Garganua  to  expiate  his  cruelty  towards 
John  XYI. 

*  Rudolphns  Glaber  has  an  hicredible  story  of  Crescentius  appearing  be- 
tan  the  Emperor,  and  behig  allowed  to  reenter  the  castle. 
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So,  says  thd  historian,  turbulent  Rome  wafi  awed  to 
peace  before  the  Emperor.* 

But  if  Rome  codd  not  defend,  it  could  revenge  itself. 
Feb.  900.  The  German  Pope  enjoyed  his  recovered 
dignity  hardly  a  year,  and  that  not  widiout  disturbance ; 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  it  was  com- 
monly believed  by  poison.  Cresoentius,  too,  was  fear- 
fully avenged ;  how  avenged  the  dose  of  three  dr  four 
yeaiB  will  show,  neither  to  the  honor  of  the  Emperotf 
nor  of  Rome.' 

>  "  Sic  Boma  ante  mobilis  regis  quievit  in  ocnlis.** — Imnlt 

*  **  Sed  post  discessom  ejus  (Ottonis  m.)  a  Bomanis  e^pnlsns,  ac  deinde 

reneno  peremptus  est*'  —  Vit  8.  Melnweroi,  c.  10.   Gempare  Acta  8.  NiU. 

GArorer,  with  his  marveUoos  felicity  for  discerning  recondite  villanies,  attrib- 

'ntes  Gregoiy  V.*s  death  to  his  successor f  I  whom  he  caHs  the  ^serpent  of 

Banreoaa^dk  Schlange  sm  Savwuial  *'— p.  1S07. 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 

OTHO  ra.    POPE  SILVESTEi  M. 

Greoort  V.  had  died,  but  the  youthfiil  Emperor 
Otho  Kved,  revolving  magnificent  schemes  of  empire, 
and  Kttle  foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  him  so 
speedily  in  Rome,  the  object  and  the  centre  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  The  first  Millennial  period  of 
Christianity  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  many  parts 
of  Christendom  there  prevailed  a  deep  and  settled 
apprehension  that  with  the  thousandth  year  of  Christ  thp 
world  would  come  to  an  end.  That  last  day,  when 
Christ  would  return  to  judge  the  world  ;  the  day  which, 
since  the  dmes  of  the  Apostles,  the  .more  profoundly 
religious,  especially  in  periods  of  more  than  usual  dark- 
ness and  calamity,  had  beheld  as^  immediately  at  hand, 
as  actually  bursting  upon  the  world,  could  not  delay 
beyond  this  fiital  period.  The  vague  but  awful 
language  of  prophecy  had  dwdt  in  strong  terms  on  ihe 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  as  if  divinely  appointed  to 
enclose  obtain  phases  of  human  history ;  and  mi^y  of 
the  most  dreadful  predicted  s^s  (nev^  wanting  to 
those  who  seek  for  them  with  the  sagacity  of  terror), 
the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  above  all  the  want  <^&ith 
upon  the  earth,  might  seem  to  justify  these  cowering 
apprdiensions  of  the  timid  —  the  triumphant  .antidr 
pations  of  the  more  ardent  and  hopefiil  believers.     A^ 
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the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  end  of  die  world  had 
been  announced  by  a  grave  council.^  The  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,  was  pubUcly  preached  at  Paris.*  Men 
hastened  to  propitiate  the  coming,  almost  present  Judge, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  posses- 
sions. The  deeds  of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates, 
and  of  all  other  gifts  to  the  Church,  are  inscribed  with 
the  significant  phrase,  the  end  of  the  world  being  at 
hand.^ 

^^t  while  the^  fp*rs  yf^re  lurtipg  in  th^  hf!?p1?  of 
pious  but  obscure  ipen  ;  wljile  th^y  were  darkening  tb^ 
dreapAS  of  holy  recluses,  and  dic|ating  the  ^ills  pf  ppni- 
tent  sinner^  txembling  on  the  bpnk  pf  the  g?^yp ;  the 
great  men  of  Jlurope,  the  secular  and  ecclesii^stical 
potentates  entertained  i^o  timid  mi^vings  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  in  Rome  the  pentre 
of  Italy,  these  terrors  were  unknown.  The  Emperor 
hiipself,  instead  of  apprehending  the  close,  lookp4  to 
the  ppening  of  the  new  Millennium  but  as  the  dawn  of 
a  Western  Empire,  as  vast  and  comprehensive,  more 
finely  established,  and  more  stably  organized,  than  that 
of  Qh^rlemagne.     Otho  had  imagined  the.  reestablish' 

1  S^e  Giesfler,  Lehrbach,  2, 1,  p.  287.  Michelet,  Hist  det  Fnui9ai8f  b*h. 
!▼.  c.  1,  sub  init  **  Dam  jam  jtmqae  adventas  imminet  iOiiis  in  tnajeatatt 
terribilt  nbi  omne^  cam^  grogibat  s«if  yenient  paaWnw  ii^  ooospeetnvi  P9^- 
tfin$  «ter«i'*'  —  CoQcU.  Troolei^.  sub  »im.  ^0^. 

*  Abbo,  thp  Abbot  of  ^leuiy,  had  heard  this  sermon  in  990.  —  Galland, 
lay.  l4l.  **  iBstfanabi^tar  dnkn  ordo  tempomm  tt  el^dieatonifli  pneteriu 
9h  inido  npo^eraos  te/ovfa,  m  cbaop  de9idiue  perptf^UDi,  atf^e  J^oiniu^ 
generis  interitum.V  —  Radolf.  Glab^,  1.  iv.  89^ 

■  "  Approp^nquante  mnndi  termino." 

Bat  oompON  Dc  Todd's  DonneUan  Lectorea,  wb^  coHw^ly  if»Q^  thfs 
expectation  q{  tbe  final  jadgment  through  every  oentuiy.  pr.  Todd 
denies  that  th^  clergy  encouraged  the  donations  of  land  —  **  appropin- 
quante  mundi  termino  '*— more  about  the  year  1000  than  aft  ether  tim» 
It  is  a  queet^n  hardly  capable  of  proot 
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meot  pf  the  I^op^an  Epapire,  ^lih  Rome  for  }ts  capital.  ^ 
In  a}l  (}i6  hppefiil|iqs»  pf  yputh,  in  the  pride  of  w  imperial 
4e4oeQt  for  three  geQer^tion3|  he  resolved  on  the  yu^t 
but  impossible  ^l^eme  of  restoring  Home  to  her  anpient 
authority  W  tb^  se^t  of  epipire,  *  The  reformatipp  of 
the  cjc^gjr  by  tl^  yenpyated  power  ^  tb^  Pop#,  the 
eorr^^jicm  of  tbl^t  notoripua  avarice  and  yeaality  for 
whici^  Rpme  i/f ag  ateady  infiupo^s,?  was  to  be  appom- 
pUsh^d  ty  thei  apppiiukm^  pf  i^  gi^prpme  Pontiff  tryly 
apostolic  in  his  charac^r«  Thp  two  great  powers,  the 
apiritual  f^id  the  temporal,  eac]i  working  in  hia^parate 
spheral  We^  to  d^ell  fpgpther  vp.  the  samp  eternal 
me^polisp  and  give  I^wj^i^  yrjse  and  holy  a^d  salutary 
laws,  to  C}iristepd9i9r  ^  ]^QW^  inight  se^m  to  have  ca^t 
a  spell  upon  the  paind  of  the  Te^lop ;  it  wa£|  pn  the 
Aventine  |Iill  that  l^c  conceived  and  brooded  over 
this  great  yi^on*  £{e  dismig^  hjis  Gerp:ian  followers ; 
he  rptonied  h^tily,  l^kving  appointed  the  new  Poop,  to 
Germany:  in  (^n^a^ny  ^t  was  observed,  npt  without 
je^ousy,  thi^t  hp  w^  pfiv^ned  by  {tc^ians. 

>  **  Imperator  antkiaom  ItotiBTnm  o^ntaatgdineni  Jin  ex  patte  mug^a 
if^ifBUv^  ^  fUQiens  tesp^^n  ^Iaporib^i,  mi^  Ayut ^t,  aii«  diveni 
direnh  ientiebaiit" — TWetmar,  iv.  29. 

*  **  Roin&  solum  qaam  pns  oetttris  dfligebAt  m  s«nper  excolt btfc,  fs- 

'  **  TotA  Italif  Roma  mUii  visa  est;  Romanoram  moree  mondos  perhor- 
rescit.**  —  So  had  written  Q«rber(,  Kpist.  40,  apnd  Daefaenne,  U-  798.  (hf- 
berl  traa  |o  know  mo«a  ol  Borne.  ^*^et«giair  wHfes  pf  I^ma  t  ^  Ccorruii^ 
aqjten  p^pimlft  ciu)9tia  pris\atibqs  igai^3U|ndqt)e  Rpmaoia  qoibos  cuDcta  sunt 
▼ipalia.'*  —  iii.  5. 

*  **  Eodem  tempono  impoiatoa  Roiaaaa  pvofactaa  In  notiqao  piUatiQf  qaqd* 
flat  io  K<^it&A^i(«iitMio,  vfrBabatur^etsicutjuveola  tamyiribna  a«4«x  quam 
gefere  potena,  magnum  quiddam  ibid  et  impossibllo  cogitans,  virtutem 
Bomani  Imperii  ad  potentkm  Teterum  Regum  adtollere  conabatiir.  Mores 
•tiam  eodenaaticoa  quoa  avaritia  Romanurum  pravis  commercatioi^n 
^bos  Titifibat,  ^  no^rmam  prioria  gratin  reformat  lestimabat**  —  Cbron. 
uunerae.  c  1^4,  apud  Bouquet,  x.  296.  Compare  Qiesebrecht,  p.  680 
Uteqq. 
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Tet  as  if  too  bis  mind  was  not  exempt  from  that  hdy 
A.B.  1000.  awe  which  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  conduct  of  Otho  during  his  short  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  a  serious  and  melancholy  character.  'He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Gniesen,  to  the  grave  of  Adalbert, 
the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  his  youth  ^ '  he 
entered  the  town  as  a  penitent,  witfi  discrowned  head, 
and  naked  feet.  At  QuedKnburg  he  celebrated  Easter 
with  liis  sister,  the  holy  abbess  Adelhdd.  At  Aiz-1»- 
Chapelle,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  he  commanded  th^ 
grave  of  the  great  Teutonic  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Charlemagne,  to  be  opened.  The  body  was  found 
seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  royal  apparel,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  alid  jewels,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Otho 
took  a  cro^  of  gold  from  his  neck,  and  some  piart  of  hSs 
raiment,  and  commanded  the  tomb  to  be  again  closed 
over  his  imperial  predecessor.  This  singular  ceremony, 
this  investiture,  as  it  were,  by  the  dead  Chai'lemagne, 
at  all  events,  this  association  of  the  two  great  names, 
coincided  with  the  visionary  ^unbition  of  Otfio,  anjd 
with  the  specific  object  of  that  ambition* 

Nor  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  V.  a  man  to  de- 
spair of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  world,  to  acquiesce  in 
dreaming  and  indolent  prostration  of  mind  in  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  human  affairs.  Gerbert  had 
gradually  risen  by  his  great  abilities ;  his  sagacity  in 
ruling  the  minds  of  men  ;  his  learning,  which  awed  his 
age ;  his  unimpeachable  morals,  and  his  character  for 
profound  piety,  through  all  the  successive  steps  of 
ecclesiastical  advancement  to  the  second  see  in  the 
West. 

Gerbert  was  bom  near  Avrfllac  in  Auvergne,  of 
a«rbert.        obscure  parentage.     He  was  received  into  the 
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school  of  the  Chignidc  Ahbey  at  Avrillac.  The  abbot 
Gerald  admired  the  indefiitigable  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  die  ferrent  piety  of  the  jouth,  who  felt  himself 
horn  for  great  purposes.  It  happened  that  Borel,  the 
Count  of  Barcelona,  visited  the  monast^ ;  he  todk 
the  youthftd  student  with  him  into  Spain.  There  the 
ajeal  of  Gerbert  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  by 
the  mathematical  science  and  advanced  knowledge  then 
exclusively  possessed  in  Europe  by  the  Mohammedan 
schools.^  He  .is  said  to  have  visited  Cordova,  where 
the  Ommiade  Caliph,  Hakim  II.,  held  his  splendid 
court,  and  patronized  the  peaceM  arts  and  sdencec^ 
But  the  learned  and' scientific  studies  of  Gerbert,  so  far 
beyond  his  age,  were  not  those  of  a  recluse  and  con* 
templative  monk ;  nor  did  his  Arabian  skill  in  arith*- 
metic,  geometary,  and  astrology  perhaps  rather  than  ssr 
tronomy,  fidl  under  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
were  looked  upon  in  later  legend,  as  forbidden  and 
magic  arts.  Gerbert  must  be  archbishop  and  P(^[)e,  and 
incur  all  the  hatred  inevitable  during  contentious  times' 
in  such  high  functions,  before  he  is  branded  as  a  n^ro- 
mancer.  With  Count  Borel,  and  with  Hatto,  Bishop 
of  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  Gerbert  visited  Rome.*  There 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pope  {John  XII.)  and 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  By  Otho  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He 
taught  in  the  school  of  that  city,  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis of  the  Franco-Gallic  church.  He  accompanied 
die  Archbishop  Adalbero  again  to  Italy  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Otho  II.  That  Emperor  bestowed  on  him 
the  fiunous  Abbey  of  Bobbio.  , 

1  BQb  Geometry  is  said  to  indicate  Arabian  souroes  of  knowledge. 

*  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  he  liad  bis  enrions  disputation  (the 
fint  scientiiic  scholastic  disputation)  with  Otric  the  Saxon.  See  ^tw  rs- 
ni*rknJ>!p  ilctnils  in  Rirhpr. 
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Bpt  jf  th^  It9}iw  fKiapnerp  of  Rpm^  shocked  thp 
piety  of  Crqrbeit,  tte  turbulwt  fnd  mtriguing  monjcp 
of  Bobbio  gftVQ  him  no  p^a^?.  Their  poverty  and 
nAk^dne^  difltreiwd  th^  At>bot.  Former  ahbpts  b^d 
wiwted»  h^  evQn  alioi^at^  the  estates  of  that  oncp 
splendid  ijbundatioii  of  St*  Colui^bw.^  The  ixeighboiv 
ing  nobfes  whQ  Wi  ohtwn^  po^wpaiw  of  ih^  laadp  of 
the  abhey  dwnwd^  t^  rati^tioa  of  their  wa^vped 
fight*.^  Gerbert.  w^  prEHfsocuted  j  accwod  before  tb^ 
Emperor  end  the  Empress  Adelheid*  Hq  4ed  to  BomOt 
with  nothing  left  bvt  his  paator^  ^ta£^  and  his  ^H)stolip 
ordination.  But  tlie  P<^,  tr!Qn)(bling  for  his  own  li&, 
could  give  him  no  protectiw  i  and  tb^  dwth  pf  Wp 
patron  Otho.II.  left  him  utterly  defenceless-  ^e  ahaur 
doned  Italy,  leafe  there  he  should  be  obliged  tojobi  the 
enemies  of  Othe.^  He  returned  to  B«beims  to  live  under 
the  patronage  of  Archbishc^  Adalbero*  For  ten  years  * 
be  taught  in  the  sohod  of  Rheins  the  whole  range  fit 
human  science  |  ^  at  the  same  time  he  acted  as  aecvetaiT' 


>  '*Ctiiii  irideam  monachos  meos  attennari  Amie; '  prenl  nadltcte  .  • , 
VMtiQ  quil^w  ooAldblif  •  quqs  U^eJIoa  VQqaoiti  ^Oi^  ^Vj^paria^  ](W|Bi||i 
feiimidatuii  e$t«  OoIVDcta  p^Quni^  ^unqui^  repentuf  i  i^thecio  et  l^onea 
exhauati^  supt:  sed  in  marsi^iiis  nihil  est**  —  Gerbert,  Epbt  ad  Othon. 
hnpef.    Oompai^  Epi^  li|.  to  tbe  Bishep  ef  IV^rtoiuu    £|^tta.  hr^'ip.,  mA 

^  Epist  XX. 

•  See  the  five  lint  of  Gerbeit*8  epistkt,  apitd  Bonqnet 

^  ThU  probably  intlndM  Ilis  ibniner  vMi4eqQB  nA  tMchJAg. 

»  Richer  i^  diff'iw  f n  the  irh9l»  <y>WB^  of  Q^rben>  l«<jtufpa»  T^  covi- 
prehended  rhetoric,  logiQ,  music,  geometry,  astronomy.  He  explained  tl^ 
poets  Yirgil,  StatioQ,  'feretioe;  the  satiristi  Penlat,  Atvanal,  Horace;  tbe 
k^ft^rum  Lupan,  l^icb^  4¥ferib^  t^e  <*  sphere  "  of  Gerbeit,  aii4 1|^  Abi^- 
cns,  seemingly  as  wonders,  yet  nnknow^  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  BC  Himi- 
reaa  (Hist  de  la  Philosophie  Scholastiqae)  seems  to  thiiik  rather  iiM>re 
highly  ©f  Qerbart's  trentise  De  BationaU  ^  Ratione  Utt  (pnWished  b|»  Pex, 
Thee.  Aneod<  T»  1)  than  th^  a^tho^s  of  the  Hist  Utt^caire,  aQ4  U-  CQi^iiw 
P.1H. 
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to  th6  Arcbbisiioi) ;  in  the  Arehbi&hop*^  tlsLine  and  in 
Ins  own  maintained  &  eondtant  eoi^rospondefio^  with 
Ad<%lhdd,  the  widow  of  the  elder)  with  the  Greek 
Theophania,  the  Widow  of  th^  ftedond  and  mother  of 
the  third  Otho.* 

The  gt^t  but  ahnbst  sitent  revolution  wad  now  taking 
pl^e  \t^ieh  tii^  th^  bottle  of  Gapet  to  Ae^^^^ 
tiir6ne  of  the  effete  raee  6f  Ghftrleinikgne*»**«*«"»^ 
Hugh  Capet  received  the  ctowft  of  S*ttinee  from  the 
hands  of  the  Arcblfehop  of  RbeinW.*    His  ion  i^»^i  wi- 
Robert  waseonse<!Kifed  by  thesttMehdy  ptel^  S?*""^ 
ate.    thi  the  deaih  of  Ai^chbishc^  Adalbero^  nugii'* 
4  few  mouths  aftei*,  the  metropolitan  throve  STSb^s, 
df  Rheims  might  seeiti,  like  that  ef  the  Roman  ponti£&, 
to  have  become  the  mark  of  secular  cis  well  as  of  spir- 
itual ambition.    But  tlie  contest  fot  this  hieratchical 
dignity,  with  ilo  less  violence  and  treacheiy^  had  some- 
thing of  feudal  character.      Adalbero,  acoordbg  to 
GerbeH;,  had  bequeathed  t6  him  the  care<  the  primate 
had  hoped  the  succession  to  the  See.*    But  it  was  too 
f  aluable  a  pri^  to  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a  low  bora 
man,  however  the  most  distitigulshed  in  Cbrie^ndom  Smt 
learning  and  science.     Amulf,  a  bastard  son  of  the 
royal  house  of  FranCe,  the  fdlKng  Carlovin^an  house, 
sispir^  to  the  dignity <     The  bastai*dy  was  a  ^^^^^^ 
l)lot  m  the  ecclesiastical  escutcheon,  but  might  ^"»*«*- 
be  washed  off  by  the  mystical  sacramental  power  of  the 

1  Onriout  notices  of  books,  6gpeciaXly  of  edence,  ad  Well  ta  historlca]  fltcts, 
are  scattered  throughout  Crerberfs  letters ;  Vut  they  sadfly  want  a  critical 
editor. 

»  On  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  read  the  speech  of  Archbishop  Adal- 
fioft),  repudiating  the  notion  of  hereditary  rtt/hi  to  the  crdwo.  —  Kidher. 

***faceo  d6  me,  cui  nuUss  (miite)  raorfea  intendebantur;  ^  (][tiod  patef 
Doetcr  Adalbero  me  successorein  ^ibi  designaverat,  ctUn  totius  deri,  et  om- 
niuoi  epbcuporum,  ac  ^Monmi/om  luilituui  I'avore.'*  —  Eplst  ci  ii. 
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Ghiircli.^  Hjogh  Capet^  from  some  unknown  poliqr^, 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Amulf :  he  appeared  at 
Bheims,  and  though  he  affected  to  leave  the  free  eleo 
don  to  the  clergy  and  people,  disguised  not  his  own 
inclinations.  Amulf 's  oath  of  fidehty  to  Hugh  Cap^t^ 
couched  in  terms  of  more  than  nsual  severity  of  impre- 
cation, has  been  {Hreserved  by  a  contemporary  writer.' 
Atnulf  took  the  sacmment  on  this  oath,  and  observed 
it  —  a  few  months.  Amulf  was  seized  with  compa»- 
sion  for  his  own  despoiled  and  injured  house.  Hugh 
Capet  became  a  usurper.  The  gates  of,Eheims.were 
opened  to  Gbarle$  of  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the  Carlo* 
vingian  party.;  The  archbishop  at  first  pretended  total 
ignoorance  of  his  x)wn  act ;  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  Q^rbert,  also,  had  discovered 
the  wrongs  of  the  Carlovingian  house.^  He  is  become, 
as  though  indispensable  in  that  office,  the  secretary  of 
Amulf,  as  he  .had  been  of  Adalbero.  In  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Adalberon  or  Ascelin,  of  Laon^  he  addresses 
him  as  his  dear  friend,  and  acknowledges  how  deeply 
he  is  mingled  up  with  plots,  conspiracies,  Utig^ons, 
secular  affiurs.     ^^  Whj  should  this  wrong  be  inflicted 

1  **  Sed  Umen  hipc  mater  eodasia  porificans  mystiois  ablait  sacramentis.** 
See  the  proclamation  of  Arnulf,  written  by  Gerbert,  Epist  il.  1.  Hogh 
Capet  doea  not  seem  to  consider  the  bastardy  a  blot:  he  commMida  Aranlt 
to  the  citizens  of  Rhaims  as  **  divs  memorisB  Lotbarii  ex  concubinft  filins.** 
—  Richer,  Lib.  iv. 

^  **  Quod  ei  imprecatur  pro  felicibos  contomeliosa,  pro  sohitaribas  peml- 
ciosa,  pro  honesUs  torpia,  pro  diuturnitate  panctum,  pro  honore  con  temp- 
tum;  et,  at  totum  concludatar,  pro  omnibus  bonis  omnia  mala.**  —  Richer. 
This  valuable  work  of  Richer  was  first  discovered  and  published  by  Pert*. 
It  has  been  reedited  and  translated  by  tlie  Historical  Society  of  Paris. 

*  '*  Patruo  igitur  miserescebat;  ilium  cogitabat;  ilium  colebat;  ilium  pro 
parentibus  carissimum  habebat,  apud  quem  collato  consilio  qusrebat  quo- 
nam  modo  in  culmen  honoris  provchera  possit,  sic  tamen  ut  ipse  regis  da> 
Bsrior  mm  a^parertU* 
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on  the  elder  house?    why  is  it  dispossessed  of  the 
throne?"  1 

King  Hugh  Ci^t  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand the  deposition  of  the  perfidious  and  rebellions 
Amulf.  Heribert,  Prince  of  Yermandois^  with  Charles 
of  IiC»rraine,  the  chi^  of  ti^e  Carlovingian  £su;tion^  ap- 
peared in  peason  on  the.  other  ^de.  Heribert  brought 
more  cogient  arguments ;  it  was  not  only  a  beautiful 
white  palfrey  whioh  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  but  more 
solid  gifts  in  other  qufuters,  to  Crescentius,  Lord  of 
Borne.  The  amba63adors  of  King  Hugh  4itood  un- 
honored  and  unheard  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican. 
Gerbert  was  in  dire  perplexity, '  With  unconscious 
dfrontery  he  confides  his  own, double  dealing  |>iag„Mfa, 
to  his  friend  the  Aixihbishop  of  Treves.  He  "^  <^»*^ 
had  pledged  himself  to  King  Hugh ;  he  trembled  at  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  still,  with  Amulf,  master 
ol  Rhoims.  But  on  the  side  of  Hugh  Capet  were  the 
ofiers  of  the  education  of  his  son  Robert,  and  the 
archiepiscopate.^  He  sent  his  letter  of  repudiation  to 
Amu|f,  yet  with  strange  simplicity  he  entreated  Amulf 
to  take  under  his  ^[ledal  care  certain  houses  which  he 

>  ** O  Mix  qwoadam  al  dnlds  amice  sub  imperio  p«tria  mei  Adalberonist 
.  .  .  Ule  ^go  (ini  sab  imperio  beats*  memorue  patris  mei  Adalberoois  mili- 
taveram  in  scholft  omnium  Tirtuttmi.  Nnne  regiam  incolo  aulam,  com 
laeanioilbuf  l>«i  vitfl  verba  oonftvar  (cpnJ^ram  ?).  Neo  Ob  amorem  Karoii 
aut  Anmlfl  diutini  passus  snm  fieri  organum  diaboli  ...  pro  menda- 
cio." 

*  **Piervenft,  beaClnihne  Fater,  gladlos  usque  ad  anlmam.  Hinc  fide 
promissi  Regibus  Francorum  urgemur,  liinc  potestate  Principis  Karuli, 
fegnum  ad  se  revocantis  adducti,  permutare  dominos-  aut  exules  fieri  cogi- 
mur.**  ~  Kpitit.  xir.  In  anothisr  letter;  ^^Dicimua  tacenda,  tacemua 
dioeiida;  agimur  quod  volumus,  quod  volumua  neqoimus/' — Epist  xL 
He  eonaoles  himself  that  he  never  actually  twore  allegiance  but  to  tha 
Enpenar  Otho:  "Null!  morlalium  unquam  aliquando  juris  iurandun 
pneboi  nisi  D.  M.  Othoni.** 
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had  built  ih  Rheims.^  H^  had  li(y#  di^edvered  that 
Amulf  had  been  raised  by  simoniacal,  and  thereforef 
hei'etiial  mfesiris.  Amtilf 'a  apostasy  ftx)m  hU  lord  <he 
king  i*eveals  all  his  diabolical  wifckedness^  Gerbert 
become^  aWare  that  Armilf  was  a  plnnderet^  a  epoU&ff 
hot  an  admiitlsti^tor  of  th^  Bee;  Oea^b^t's  pfei^ptioiis' 
A.D.tfib.  may  have  beeb  qiiicik^fted  by  tfi«  sjoiod  of 
l^^irench  bish6pis  at  SetiD^,  which  d^la^d  the  monk 
priest  Adalgar^  whof  had  opened  thci  gateif  gI  Rheims 
t6  Charies  of  Lorraine?,  nnder  the  ban  of  the  Chtu^h 
atid  the  Bi^hop^  of  RKeinls  and  Liloii  (mi  of  eoni* 
mtinion; 

The  betrtiyal  of  Arnulf  by  Ad^ilber^*  off  Laon  intd 
the  hands  of  King  it  ugh  Cripet  is*  a  sdefie  of  trtcuAeiy 
and  impiety  unparalleled  even  in  ^io&e  dkys.  Adat* 
terori,  as  Gerbert's  letter  shows,  had  been  but  now  oa 
the  Caflovingian  side.  He  was  the  prelate  accused 
of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Emma,  "wife  of  I^g 
Loth^;  now  his  widow,  it  was  asserted  by  some^ 
through  poison  administered  by  her  e]^ASoopal  pami^ 
ihoiir.*  Charles  of  Lotraine  and  Aiifiulf  ^e  Awh- 
bish6p  werfe  committed  to  several  prisons. 

King  Hugh  Capet  waited  not  his  tardy,  it  might  be 
Council  o/  unsuccessful,  appeal  to  Rome.  A  oooncil  wits 
July  17*,  SBi*  instantly  summoned  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Basolus  at  Rhdms.  The  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
iiourges,  eleven  bishops,  a  gfeat  number  of  abbots 
took  their  seats ;  they  sate  as  feudal  nobles,  as  wdl  as 

«  "LibellusrepudH/»  — Epiftt  3tx!v. 

'  it  is  just  to  obsertr6  Chat  Richer  reUteB  fhe  death  of  Lothair  as  nAturaL 
^ee  also  the  pathetic  letter  of  Queen  Emma  to  the  Empress  AdeUwid; 
''''hty  hope  was  in  my  Son  (Louis  le  FlUn^nt,  now  dethroned  hy  Hu^ 
Caput);  he  h  become  my  enemy.  .  .  .  They  have  invenUMl  ittflatMitf 
rliarges  ugaiust  the  Uishup  of  Lauu."  —  Richer,  iv.  SI* 
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prelates  of  the  Church,  to  adjudge  the  crime  of  treason 
as  well  as  to  depose  the  Metropolitan.  The  long  formal 
procedure  for  the  degradation  of  Amulf  contrasts  with 
the  easy  and  rapid  transference  of  the  kingly  power 
from  the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty.  To 
depose  an  ArchHshop  of  Rheims  was  an  aflkir  of  diffi 
culty  and  intricacy,  compared  with  the  dethronement 
of  a  king  of  France.^ 

Amulf  beheld  confronted  before  him  Adelgar  the 
priest  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  Adelgar  swore  that  the  keys  had  been 
confided  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  treason 
by  the  Archbishop.  "  Whoso  believes  me  not  on  my 
word,  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-hot  iron.'^  Bishop  Guide  of  Sois- 
sons  bore  witness  against  the  MetropoUtan.  A  more 
revolting,  a  nameless  charge  was  brought  against  the 
falling  prelate  by  Rayner,  his  private  secretary.  Amulf 
shuddered :  he  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  Archr 
bishop  of  Sens  and  three  bishops.  These  prelates  re- 
turned to  the  council,  declaring  that  Amulf,  smitten  in 
the  conscience  by  God,  had  fellen  at  their  ffeet,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  acknowledged  that  he  ought  right- 
fully to  be  deposed  from  the  dignity  which  he  had 
unworthily  assumed.  The  other  prelates  were  not 
content  without  being  witnesses  of  his  humiliation. 
Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  this ;  they  brought  him 
before  the  people ;  they  forced  him  to  Btammer  out  his 
consent  to  his  own  degradation.    Nor  was  this  aU :  they 

1  The  acts  of  the  Coancil  of  Rheims  were  drawn  up  by  Gcrbert  l^a- 
ronfos  povn  fofth  a  torrent  of  mdigniHtioA  againtt  him,  whom  ev«&  tht 
papal  dignity  does  not  exculpate  from  the  sin  of  having  presumed  to  deny 
or  to  limit  the  pontifical  power  fai  this  Council. 

V«ii.  Ill  14 
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w9mW  prepjude  tlie  teyorsal  pf  their  sentence  by  beld 
antlcipative  defiiMice  pf  tlie  interposition  of  Rome.  Ar- 
spfKph  of  niUf»  Bishop  of  Orlewa,  in  the  name  of  the 
ot^mtid,  king)  deUvered  douhtlp^s  in,  the  wprds  of  Ger- 
bert,  a  long  eUborate  harangue^  which  amounted  to  the 
renui^ciatioa  pf  all  allegiance  to  the  pope ;  the  declara- 
tion of  wadepepdence,  if  npt  of  superiority  tp  the  Italian 
pontiff.  It  spoke,  as  Gerbert  might  justly  speak  iu  all 
tb^  pride  of  pre^uninewt  sgiewqe  wd  leai^^iing,  pf  the  pro- 
found ignprapce  of  Bome*  ^^  Theire  is  not  one  at  Rome, 
it  is  notorious,  who  kpows  enpugli  of  letters  to  qualify 
him  ioj:  a  doo]>-ke<^per ;  with  what  face  shall  he  presume 
to  t^cU,  who  has  never  learned  ? "  It  sppke  of  the 
grops  v^aJity  of  Rpm^  "  If  King  Hugh's  ambas^dors 
ccMild  hi^ve  brihed  the  pope  aud  Crescentius,  liis  affairs 
had  tjiken  a  different  turn/*  It  recounted  the  revolt- 
ing cringes  which  for  the  last  m^y  ye^x^  had  sullied  the 
pfipftcy ;  the  cruaes  of  John  XII.  (Octavi^in),  who  had 
cut  off  the  nose  and  the  tongue  of  John  the  .Cardinal ; 
of  Ppniface^  who  had  caused  John  XHI.  to  be  stran* 
gled,  a,nd  starved  John  XIV.  to  dcfith  iu  the  dungeons 
of  tb*3  Ca$tle  of  St,  Angelo^  *'  To  such  monsters^  full 
of  idl  infamy,  vpid  of  all  knowledge^  luiman  and  divine, 
are  all  tlie  priests  pf  Gt)d  to  submit  |  men  distinguished 
throughout  the  world  for  tiheir  karuipg  and  holy  fives  ? 
The  Roro^  pontiff  who  so  sins  against  his  brother,  who 
otiben  admonished  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  pf  counsel, 
is  as  1^  publican  and  sinner.  Though  he  be  seated  on  a 
l<^  throne,  glittering  with  purple  and  gold ;  if  he  be 
thus  without  charity,  thus  puffed  up  by  vain  knowledge, 
ia  he  not  An$i-Christ?  He  is  an  image,  an  idol,  whom 
to  consult  is  to  oonsuli  m  stone."  ^     Towarda  the  doae, 

>  Condi.  B^mw**  8i|b  aim.  99L 
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tlic  Bishop  of  Orkana  speaks  witb  a  kind  of  ioftj  com- 
passion, and  vouchsafes  as  it  were  a  few  wojrda  of 
cuserved  respect  for  Rome.  "  Worthy,  or  unworthy,  we 
will  respect  her  edicts,  if  the  welfare  of  the  realm  he  not 
Uierel^  endangered."  Significimt  words  fiJlow :  ^*  She 
lias  already  lost  the  allegiance  of  tbe  East ;  Ak^aadria, 
Antioohi  A&ica,  and  Asia  are  separate  from  her ;  Con* 
standnople  has  broken  loose  from  bef ,  The  interior  of 
Spain  (here  we.  recognize  Qerbert)  kjE^ows  noting  of 
the  Pope/'  The  orator  not  obBcnrely  applies  those 
titles^  under  which  tha  Pope  warn  'long  after  designated 
by  Jbis  foes;  he  is.  not  only  AntirChrist,  but  also  ^^  the 
Man  of  SixL,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Had  visions 
crossed  the  bold  mind  of  Gerbert  of  ^>  kind  of  Tranaat- 
pine  papacy  at  Bheims  ?  K  so,  disappointment  came 
upon  him  with  bis  greatness.  For  the  council,  n^  con- 
tent with  the  degradation  of  AruuKi  placed  Gerb^  oa 
the  vacant  cathedral  throne. 

The  form  of  Gerbert's  election  is  remarkaUe.  It  is 
by  the  bishops,  who  complain  that  on  a  £»>  (j^rtw* 
roer  occasion  they  were  compelled  by  popular  ArchbUiop. 
clamor*  popular  clamor  that  once  cried,  ^^  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him  1 "  to  make  an  unworthy  choice*  It  was  no 
lM)y  whom  they  now  deliberately  chose,  but  a  man  of 
mature  age,  known  to  them  from  his  youth ;  c^  pro- 
found learning  and  piety.  Gerbert's  con&s«on  of  fiuth 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  On  the  Trinity,  and  other 
|>oints  of  doctrine,  it  is  elaborately  orthodox.  Ho  adds : 
^^I  prohibit  not  marriage;  I  condemn  not  second 
maniagea.  I  do  not  Uftme  the  eating  of  flesh.  I 
acknowledge  that  reconciled  penitents  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  All  sins  original,  as  well  as 
vofotttary,  are  washed  away  by  bapti;$m.     I  b^eve  ni 
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one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  church.    I  confirm 
the  four  great  councfls."  ^ 

Gerbert  had  been  advanced,  unwillmgly,  if  his  own 
words  are  to  be  credited,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  But 
his  election  was  unpopular ;  the  people  were  indignant 
at  the  bishops  assuming  the  election ;  the  severity  of 
his  morals  offended  the  looser  clergy  ;  the  want  of  birth 
Was  an  inexpiable  delinquency  with  the  high-bom  prel- 
ates. He  was  accused  as  having  betrayed,  imprisoned 
his  master,  and  violated  hid  spouse,  that  is,  usurped  his 
Fill  of  church.'  Adalberon,  tlie  perfidious  Bishop 
A.^  W5.  of  Laon,  envied  the  advancement  of  Gerbert ; 
to  dethrone  his  rival  he  entered  into  negodations 
with  the  German  Court  of  Otho,  fi:om  which  Gerbert, 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  interest  of  Hugh  Capet, 
had  undesignedly  estranged  himself.  Theophania,  the 
Greek  Empress  mother,  was  now  dead ;  Adelheid,  his 
grandmother,  or  the  boy  Emperor,  Otho  HI.,  demanded 
AD. sai.  a  legate  from  Pope  John  XV.  to  reverse  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  against  Amulf,  and  the 
promotion  of  Gerbert.  It  was  time  for  the  Papal  See, 
even  at  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  to  assert  its 
trembling  authority,  to  assert  that  authority  at  the.sum- 
mons,  and  therefore  imder  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Saxony.  Leo,  the  abbot  of  St.  Boniface  in 
llome,  appeared  as  the  papal  legate  to  adjudge  this 


1  Ofirorer,  with  his  customary  too  great  ingennitjf  makes  out  of  this  con- 
vciiiont  adulataon  to  the  family  of  Hugh  Capet  a  design  to  throw  off  the 
r<»l>e,  and  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Oaliicnn  Church.  Tb« 
I  Icrgy  were  to  be  won  by  the  permission  of  marriage.  It  reads  to  me  more 
like  a  renundation  of  Manicheism,  which  Gerbert  may  have  thought  nec- 
essary or  expedient.  —  Gfrorer,  p.  14fi2. 

*  "  Ut  mi\ior  fiat  invidia,  obloquitur,  Dominim  tuum  tiadidisti,  c 
Hiancipasti,  sponsam  ejus  rapuisti,  sedem  pervasistL*'     > 
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great  cause,  conjointly  with  liie  Bishops  of  France  and 
Germany. 

On  the  first  menace  of  the  papal  interference,  the 
French  prelates,  who  met  at  a  place  called  Chela, 
seemed  resolute  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties.  But 
the  papal  legate  was  a  man  of  courage  and  ability  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  Roman  abbot  Leo  promulgated 
an  answer  to  the  harangue  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Orleans 
at  Rheims.^  This  remarkable  document  (but  lately 
come  to  light)  strikes  in  its  outset  at  Grerbert  as  the 
author  of  the  speech  <^  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at 
Rheims.  "  The  acts  of  your  synod,  which  have  been 
delivered  to  me,  fill  me  with  abhorrence.  Truly  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  in  you,  ^  There  shall  be  many 
anti-Christs ;'  so  know  we  that  the  last  day  is  at  hand. 
Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that  the  ^^^^^  j^ 
blessed  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  your^'****®- 
churches,  yet  say  your  anti-Christs  that  in  Rome  thene 
is  now  but  a  temple  of  idols,  an  image  of  stone^ 
Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples  will  not 
have  for  their  teachers  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  and 
the  rest  of  the  herd  of  Philosophers,  who  soar  aldft  like 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  dive  into  the  depths  like  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  ye  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
doorkeepers,  because  they  know  not  how  to  make  wer* 
ses.  Peter  is  indeed  a  doorkeeper — but  of  heaven." 
Thus  abbot  Leo  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance  ;  to  that 
of  gross  venality  his  answer  is  certainly  not  that  of 
Italian  address.  "  Did  not  the  Saviour  receive  gifts  of 
the  wise  men  ?  "     He  does  not  deny  the  crimes  charged 

^It  has  been  published  hy  Pertz.  Monumenta  GermanisB,  iii.  686.-* 
Hoeck*8  LHb  of  €terbert  was  written  before  the  publication  of  this,  and  ot 
akfaer. 
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against  Pof>es,  bat  urges  ^e  warning  extttfipte  of  Ham, 
accursed  for  uncovering  his  father's  nakednesd.  l4e 
assorts  that  the  prerogatire  of  the  See  of  Rome  i^  from 
God  himself;  it  cannot  be  annulled,  or  transferred  to 
any  other  see.  To  the  asBeveration  of  the  revolt  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain  from  the  Roman  See,  he  avers 
that  it  is  utterly  false,  and  declares  that  ambassadors 
from  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Carthage,  Oordova,  have 
but  latdy  paid  homage,  and  consulted  the  See  of  Rome. 

Whether  through  the  presence  or  the  arguments  irf* 
the  pi^ai  legates,  or  the  countenance  of  the  Court  rrf 
A.9.W6.  OtJio,  or  the  interests  or  the  apprehensions 
of  Hugh  Capet  of  Franee  (he  died  the  next  year), 
Gerbert  stood  alone  at  Moisson  before  a  sjTiod  of  btit 
a  few  German  prelatee,^  Ludolf  of  Treves,  Notkar  of 
Liege,  Siegfrid  of  Munster,  Haimo  of  Vierdun.  Tlie 
A.B.906.  papal  legate  sate  in  the  centre.  The  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  as  understanding  it  might  seem  alone 
among  these  Teutonic  bishops,  the  Ghiulish  (the  Ronutn 
tongue),  opened  the  session.  Gerbert  made  an  eloquent 
speech,  but  to  an  adverse  court.  The  legate  prti^ 
noonced  the  sentence  of  intardict  fi^m  communioiT, 
and  frt>to  ike  exercise  of  bis  ^{^opal  fuhctiotis.  G^t^ 
bert  boldly  overwhelmed  them  with  citations  fit)m  the 
canons,  that  such  interdict  against  a  man  convicted  oF 
no  crime  was  illegal.  The  council  adjourned  the  find 
decree. 

Gerbert  contemplated  further  resistance.  The  future 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  uttera  thc^^e 
un-Roman  doctrines,  —  "Rome  cannot  make  lawttil 
that  which  God  condemns,  nor  condemn  that  which 
God  has  made  lawful.     Rome  cannot  expel  from  hat 

1  CondliuiD  M  >ii}8oo.,  compared  with  the  last  chapters  of  Richer. 
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communion  him  who  is  convicted  of  no  crime.  The 
papal  decrees  are  only  of  force  wheti  they  concur  with 
the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  Prophets,  tod  the 
genuine  canons  of  the  Church."  ^ 

But  deserted  by  all,  shunned  aS  under  interdifct,^  he 
thought  it  wisest  at  lehgth  to  how  before  the  Storm. 
He  retired  fi-om  Ii*rance  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  There,  however,  degreed  from  his  archlcpisoo- 
pate,  It  iliight  seem  through  the  imperial  interest,  Gcr- 
bert  ceased  not  to  be  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
for  knowledge  and  erudition  ilorth  of  the  Alps,  perhaps 
in  Christendom.  He  resumed  all  his  old  honor  and 
respect ;  the  court  of  Otho  was  proud  of  his  presence ; 
the  spell  of  his  ]^)owerful  mind  was  cast  on  the  y6ung 
and  ambitious  Otho.  One  step  towards  the  height  of 
power  had  been  made,  and  he  had  fallen  back ;  he  Wis 
ere  long  to  make  the  other  two.^ 

We  return  from  this  long  but  necessary  episode,  the 
Efe  of  Gerbert,  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Otho 
in.  for  the  restoration  of  tli6  empire  in  its  transcendent 
Caesarean  power  to  Rome ;  of  the  popedom  itl  its 
boundless,  but  strictly  spiritual  dignity. 

Gerbert  was  noW  again  fre6  to  folloVir  with  tiikliVidod 
devotion  the  fortilhes  of  the  Imperial  House.  (jCTbfrt 
Prance  had  ciast  him  off:  he  WaS  the  Vassal  of  ^[^^Jt 
Otho.    He  joined  the  great  assemblage  of  prel-  ***  **• 

>  Epistol.  Arch.  SeDonen. 

'  Compare  his  letter  to  Uie  Empress  Adelheid:  "  Memini  enim  meos  con- 
ftpitvsM  Aon  fiolttm  mifites,  sed  et  derfcos,  dt  nemo  mecmn  cotnederet,  nemo 
••cris  interesset*^  —  Epist  c  411.  A  Uiird  rival  candidate  for  the  orchi- 
€|]AMrtiate  Wtt  In  fh«  fiM,  Gebtiiti. 

»  Scad  the  sIfHtal  tetter  *6  the  Kmperof  Othb:  •*  Sdo  me  (lfvftriGiT(*rt  fh 
mnltis  ofTendbne  et  ofVkrdere.  .  .  Tribajt  ut  Ha  dicam  siccufi  ictotSTma 
t«bll,lMitri,  «f«,  !irt(irho«te«  «i  \^h  Mem  fmHtshnam  ejchibni."— -E^fri^ 
XXX.  The  famous  lines  are  asi-rilK^d  tW  Oerhcit  hMiself.  0tafidft  fld  ft 
(Bkeims)  Qerbertus,  ad  li.  (l^vcunu)  Post,  I'apa  viget  R.  (Borne). 
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ates,  and  accompanied  his  imperial  master  to  Italy. 
There  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  having  retired  to 
monastic  seclusion,  Gerbert,  tliough  a  Transalpine,  was 
raised  at  once  to  the  second  see  of  Italy.^  On  the 
death  of  Gr^oiy  V.  Otho  could  find  no  prelate  so 
likely  to  enter  into,  or  to  carry  out  (if  Gerbert's  influ- 
ence had  not  first  suggested,  and  constantly  kept  alivo) 
his  magnificent  visions,  as  the  man  who  stood  alone  as 
oerbert  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  his  age,  in  learn- 
April,  9Q0.  ing  peerless,  in  piety  unimpeachable,  Gerbcrt 
of  Ravenna.  Gerbert  took  the  significant  name  of 
Silvester  II.,  the  new  Silvester  of  die  new  Constan- 
tino. 

The  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  issued  by  the 
Emperor  develops  the  designs  of  Otho  and  of  his  Po)>e. 
In  die  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Otho  the  servant  of 
the  Apostles,  by  the  will  of  God  the  Saviour,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans :  "  We  declare  Rome  to  be  tlie  capital 
of  the  world,  the  Roman  Church  the  mother  of  tlie 
churches ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  obscured  by  her  neglectful  and  ignorant  pontifis. ; 
they  have  alienated  the  property  of  the  Church  without 
the  city  to  the  dregs  of  mankind  *  (these  were  the  feu- 
datory princes  of  the  Roman  States),  made  every  thing 
venal,  and  so  despoiled  the  very  altars  of  the  apostles. 
These  prelates  have  thrown  all  law  into  confusion ;  they 

have  endeavored  to  retrieve  their  own  dilapidations  by 

'  ^  *  - 

>  Gregory  V.  grants  the  pall  to  Gerbert,  as  Archbishop  of  RaVenna,  April 
S8, 998. 

*  See  the  comminatorinni  of  Gerbert  to  the  neigfaboriog  barons,  whom  ne 
accnses  of  slaying  priests,  robbing  the  Church  and  the  poor.  — Epist  ii.  xli. 
Gerbert  had  tlie  high  satisfaction  of  magnanimouslj  condescending,  as 
Pope,  to  reinvest  his  old  rival  Amulf  in  his  AiU  archiepiscopal  rights  and 
honon.  —  Epist  ii.  Iv.    Dec  099. 
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the  spoliation  of  us ;  they  have  abandoned  their  own 
rights  to  usurp  tliose  of  the  empire."  He  denounces 
the  donations  of  Constantino  and  Charlemagne  as  prod- 
igal and  imwise ;  he  assumes  the  power  not  merely  of 
electing,  but  by  God's  grace  of  creating  and  ordaining 
the  Pope.  Finally,  he  grants  eight  counties  to  die 
Pope — Pesaro,  Fapo,  Senigaglia,  Ancona,  Fossam- 
bruno,  Osimo,  Cagji,  and  lesi.^ 

But  ungrateful  Rome  seemed  loth  to  enter  into  the 
lofty  schemes  of  the  Emperor  for  her  aggran-  ^^^ 
dizement ;  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  "'▼oi*"- 
Emperor  did  not  overawe  her  conflicting  factions.  The 
feudatory  nobles  of  the  neighborhood  might  well  resent 
the  denunciations  and  suspect  the  power  of  their  now 
lord.  Tibur  broke  out  in  rebellion  ;  the  lord  of  that 
city  was  the  kinsman  of  Crescentius  and  the  ancestojr 
of  that  line  of  counts  who  in  the  next  century  created 
and  unmade  popes.  Tibur  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  overpowering  force  of  Otho :  but  on  his  return  to 
Rome  Otho  found  the  gates  closed.  He  ascended  a 
tower  near  the  walls,  addressed  the  people  in  the  pro- 
phetic language  of  expostulation,  reminded  them  of  his 
attachment,  of  his  plans  for  their  aggrandizement. 
They  yielded  probably  rather  to  the  terror  of  his  arms 
than  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  again  they  swore  allegiance  to  their  in*(> 
sistible  sovereign.  But  at  this  very  moment  the  dire 
tragedy  was  hastening  to  its  close.  No  Nemesis  more 
awful  ever  darkened  the  stage  of  Greece,  stephwiu. 
Stephania,  the  wife  of  Crescentius,  had,  on  his  fall, 

'  The  decree  names  only  seven:  Pisaunim,  Fanam,  Senlgalliam,  Anco- 
Mm,  Fotshnbronum,  Gallihesem,  Ausitnum.  It  the  laat  but  one,  made  out 
oTCagliandTesi? 
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been  abandoned  to  the  brutal  lust  of  tbe  German  sol- 
diers.^ With  stem  self-command  she  suppressed  her 
indignation^  her  loathing,  within  her  heart.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  slie  had  nnrsed  up  her  fatal  beauty 
to  its  old  exquisite  lustre.  Otho  himself,  die  religious 
Otho,  was  caught  in  her  toils,  which  she  spread  with 
consummate  art.  She  scrupled  not  to  ascend  the  bed 
of  her  husband's  murderer.  With  Stephania  vengeance 
was  cheaply  bought  at  such  a  price.  She  feigned  the 
passionate  love  of  a  mistress^  till  the  opjiortunity  came 
of  administering  a  subtle  poison.^  In  Italy  such  poi- 
sons were  too  well  known,  and  here  there  seems  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  truth  of  tliis  crime,  throughout 
Italian  history  always  suspected,  always  credited,  yet 
rarely  with  stronger  proof  than  suspicion.  The  hand 
of  death  was  upon  the  bright,  hopeful  youth.  He 
withdrew  fi^om  Rome,  either  expelled  by  a  new  insur- 
rection secretly  guided  by  Gregory  of  Tusculum,  or 
with  his  constitution  shattered  by  the  poison  adminis- 
tered through  the  hand  of  Stephania :  he  withdrew, 
not  to  Collect  Ws  fedthful  troops  and  crush  the  rebellious 
city,  but  as  a  penitent,  to  deplore  and  expiate  his  siiij^. 
His  countenance  was  stiM  cheerfiU  to  his  fkithfiil  adhe- 
rents ;  but  his  time  was  spent  In  tears,  in  prayer,  m 
alms^ving.     Already  had  he  made  a  pilgrimage  in  the 

1  **  StopAianibl  Mittk  toc6t  ej*  tradllur  idttltenmda  Tetttdfikis.**  -^  Af- 
nolf,  e.  12.    Uitftor  kiUs  her  of  tbis  UI-HUMfe* 

s  **  Incidit  in  insidUs  muli.eris  malaB,  cujus  vinim  Crescentium  jtMscrat 
capiUlem  subire  ^etitenthtm,  qmrni  formsg  efegantfssimic  nfmis  inHtpfenter 
(horo  0UO  Bodflim^  lib  alL  vennn«  mtni  cubiculum  dormittiflf  iuftoCin  eML"  ^ 
Vit.  S.  Mcinwerci  apud  I^ibuite,  i.  p.  521.  Compare  Ann.  Saxo.  I..eo  Os- 
tien8.f  Landulf  senior,  Radulph.  Glaber.  The  modem  German  writ^ra. 
sealous  for  the  honor  of  Otho,  seem  inclined  to  doubt  tliis  stoiy.  Muratori 
•ocepta  it  It  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  as  good  autliority  as  atost  events  at 
the  time. 
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preceding  year  to  atone  for  his  perfidious  executiofi  of 
the  Consttl  Oroscentius,  and  \m  crueltj  to  Pcq^e  lohh 
XIV.  Heayen,  it  4$  to  be  hoped,  wa«  more  ttierciftil 
than  the  wife  of  Crescentius.  Deeply  mnat  Otho,  c\ii 
off  at  die  age  of  twenty-two  years,  have  med  his  fiual 
connectioti  with  Rome,  which  neither  terror  could  con- 
trol, nor  the  hopes  of  her  restoration  to  glory  propitiate 
to  a  IVansalpitte  sovereign.  The  ^otld,  especiaHy  the 
Transalptiie  wc^ld,  d^btidd  the  untimely  fiite  of  this 
prooaasing  pniice,  who  seemed  delBtined  for  nobler  ends. 
Borne  mighfc  seem  to  crown  her  wickedness  by  this  fast 
uneqfoalled  erime.^ 


1  HSfler  bag  pibliih«A  a  €iA4<m»  pofnlor  poctn  <m  llie  death  of  Otho  tad 
the  election  of  Heiuy  U.    The  Ibllewftig  ere  aUiBai: 

^  Qnb  dUbit  tMjtialn  <»i^fei  f 
Qais  boMuhtt  ftm^mi  t 
Quitf  (Ublt  footes  QcnUa? 

Suffldentes  Uerymn  (as) 

Malft  mundi  plangero  ? 

Ad  tHtMrplMne  eeoAsAe 

OtgpHOtf  oweeers; 

SemritiOMoiiBpeHinfe 

IM  floMrat  aKculum  t 

YlToOttoiMtertkk 

SaloB  fait  popak>. 

t       •       •       • 

tlA&gftt  IgAltuf  Oriens, 

vttt&tu  ptotvt  OoeiddnH  ■ 

0n  A^iuO  in  fUtHHfl^ 

n>Mlat  In  MMdle. 

Wimeadee  in  UlgJIilfcy 

NoitmlugAoMMm* 

Plang»t  mujDdiM,  f  lanigat  Rottft, 

Lageat  Ecelesia. 

Sit  nullum  Romse  cantkum, 

Ulultit  pnlatium. 

Sub  CaMorts  abRUntia 

Siittt  tetlMEtti  tueetaa,^ 

On  the  ether  hend  Betrfsov  tke  Buhop  of  gatri,  «xpf«ttiilg  H6  4&nibl  k 
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The  feithftd  Pope  Silvester  had  followed  the  Emperor 
in  his  retreat  from  Rome ;  he  returned  to  Rome  after 
his  death.  But  .Gerbert  had  seen  three  generations  of 
Saxon  Emperors  expire  in  sad  succession:  the  next 
year  he  followed  them  to  the  tomb.^  Popular  rumor 
attributed,  if  not  his  death,  yet  a  grievous  malady,  to 
the  same  remorseless  Stephania.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  voice  by  poison,  yrhich  she  contrived  to  have 
administered  to  him.^  Such  were  the  crimes  believed 
in  those  days  to  be  perpetrated,  if  not  actually  perpe* 
trated,.  on  holy  popes  and  on  Emperors.  All  the  mi^c 
art  which  fame  attributed  to  Gerbert  furnished  no  anti- 
dote. But  Pope  Silvester,  throughout  the  following 
ages,  was  remembered  with  a  kind  of  awful  misgiving, 
with  shuddering  horror,  lest  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
should  have  been  occupied  by  a  necromancer,  by  one 
whose  wonderful  powers  could  only  have  been  attained 
through  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One.* 


BtroDg  Italian  feeling  of  the  timfi,  condemns  Otho  to  hell,  for  his  cruelty  to 
Pope  John  of  Ravenna:  ^Domino  odibilis  sine  Tiatlco  vitam  finivit  .  .  • 
Quo  mortuo  et  in  infemum  sepulto.**  *— Liber  ad  Amio.  it. 
1  Otho  died  Jan.  22, 1002;  SUvester,  May  12, 1008. 

*  **  Veneficio  ejusdem  mulieris  etiam  Papa  Romanus  grayatiis  asseritnr, 
ita  ut  loquendi  nsum  amiserit*' — Ann.  Saxo. 

*  William  of  Malmesburj  is  ftiU  on  the  magical  arts  and  enchantments 
of  Gerbert  He  stole  his  book  of  glamour;  his  miserable  death  is  the  in- 
dubitable proof  that  the  accusations  of  magic  and  doing  homage  to  the 
devil  are  true  (pp.  275, 2S4).  Such  was  the  belief  in  remote  Britain.  A 
more  brief  Mineral  oration  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  in  the  Yit.  Pontif. 
Ravennat:  **  Homagium  diabolo  fecit  et  male  finivit.'*  — p.  207. 

But  compare  Hist.  Lit  de  la  France  and  Vincent  of  Beanvais  in  the 
Encyclopicdia  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gerbert  in  Spain,  the  land  of 
necromancers,  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  accursed 
doctors:  he  stole  his  books.  The  magician,  by  the  aid  of  the  stars,  pur- 
sued the  robber.  But  Gerbert  too  had  learned  to  read  the  stars.  By  their 
counsel  he  lay  hid  under  a  bridge,  tlirough  the  arches  of  which  rushed 
the  roaring  waters.  The  devil  descended,  and  bore  him  away  on  his 
wings  bfliyond  the  sea;  with  the  design  of  establishing  at  a  Aiturs  liOMi 
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by  an  awfhl  delusion,  one  of  his  own  abhorred  supporters  on  the  chair  of 
the  chief  apostle. 

Modem  readers  will  be  more  struck  with  wonder  at  Gerbert's  organ, 
which  went  bj  steam:  **Ipee  Gerbertus  fedt  arte  mechanicft  horologium  et 
oigans  hjdmlica,  nbi  mimm  in  modnm,  per  aqus  calefactso  violentiam, 
fanplet  ventos  emergena  ooncavitatem  barbati  (barbiti?)  ei  per  multos  for- 
aules  tractna  nre»  fistoln  modnlatoa  damores  emittont.**  —  Vincent  BellvF. 
Spec.  Hilt  zziT.o.9a» 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
THS    TUSCULAN    POPES. 

The  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  papacy  from  tlie 
bauds  of  the  turbulent  patricians  or  fierce  populace  of 
Rome,  to  open  to  the  whole  Western  Church  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  supreme  headship  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, had  ended  in  failure.  Nearly  another  half 
century  must  elapse  before  Transalpine  Christendom, 
by  asserting  her  right  of  supplanting  a  line  of  degener- 
ate Italian  pontifi^  by  men  more  worthy  of  the  high 
office,  shall  compel  Italy,  in  her  turn,  to  bring  forth  and 
to  train  men  who,  through  their  conunanding  abilities, 
win  back  the  lost  tiara,  and  revenge  Italy  for  her  tem- 
porary obscuration  by  reducing  beneath  her  feet  the 
rebellious  Teutonic  Church  and  even  the  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Tlu'ee  undistinguished  popes,  John  XVII.,  who 
Pope«  lived  less  than  six  months  after  his  election, 

ioUnlVm  John  XVIII.,  and  Sergius  IV.,  ruled  for  ten 
8«rgijifl  IV  y^jars  of  obscurity.^  The  contest  for  the  king- 
dom between  Ardoin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whom  the 
Italians  had  chosen  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  the  Em- 
|)eror  Henry  11.,  was  decided  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
All  the  great  prelates  of  the  north  espoused  the  impe* 

« John  XVII.,  June  18,  Dec  7, 1008;  John  XYUL,  Dec  25, 1008,  June^ 
1009 ;  Sei^us,  July,  1009,  died  1012,  June  16. 
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rial  interest^  —  TiWd,  Marquis  an4  Archbishop  of 
Rave^Dd,  th^  Bishops  of  Modena,  Veroiia,  and  Ver- 
cetU  opoQly  maintain^,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the 
U¥$hi>p»  of  Cromona*  Piac^n^,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and 
Coino  hardly  disguis^  their  incUnations  to,  the  samo 
cavw»  The  PppQ  alpue  fe^iw  to  liave  stood  aloof  ia 
mir^garded  iasiguifiowcQ.  Rome,  abandoned  to  heiv 
splf,  had  resumed  her  republican  constitution.  The 
family  of  Cr^sc^itius  had  ris^i  a,^un  to  p<^er.  John, 
the  son  of  the  beheaded  consul,^  whether  thjrough  the 
prevailing  interest  of  Stephania?  or  by  tlie  solicitude  of 
OtliQ.to  win  popularity  in  Rome%  had  been  created 
prefect  of  the  city  under  the  Emperor-  On  Otho*a 
death  h«  as^imed  the  titl^  of  Patrician,  and  nded  the 
city  luid  th^  Popes  with  arbitrary  power,^ 

But  adveEse  as  it,,  may  be  safely  coi^'ectured,  and 
rival  to  the  lineal  descendant  of  Oregon ti\>s,  0,^^^^ 
had  risen  the  Counts  of  Tusculum.  These  Tu-cuium.  ^ 
counts  were  also  despended  &om  Marosda  and  AIberiC|. 
and  closely  oonnected*  being  a  younger  branqb  of  the 
same  femUy>  with  the  house  of  CrescentJus.  The 
Counts  of  Tusculum  had  resisted  Otho  III*  in  tho 
zenith  of  Iws  power.  A  strong  faction  in  Rome  were 
jealous  of  the  Tu^culans,.  and  reproached  Otbo  for  his 
blind  clemency  in  not  ra^ang  to  the  ground  t^at  danger- 
ous and  rebeliiQUS  fi^ress,  which  wa^  in  too  close  neigh- 
l)orhood  to  Rome-  Possibly  a  temporary  junction  be- 
tNveen  these  two  great  rival  houses  led  to  the  perilous 
sti^te  of  things,  which  induced  the  dying  Otlio  to  leave 
the  impracticable,  if  not  insurgent  city.    The  Counts  rf 

•  Ade|bert  in  Vit.  S.  Henrici. 

*  3eo  t]ie  genealogy  in  HOiler. 

t  «•  DtMtrtL^tor  Apofltolicse  sedJSw**  —  Thietiuar,  x»«  1018 
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Tuscn^um  seemed  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
new  Imperial  House  which  succeeded  to  that  of  Saxony. 
They  governed  Rome  hy  less  violent  means  than  the 
Crescentii,  whose  power  they  gradually  supplanted ; 
they  bought  the  venal  people,  and  appointed  Popes  by 
the  most  open  simony.  The  Papacy  became  an  appan- 
age of  their  family;  they  had  almost  succeeded,  had 
they  not  blindly  abused  their  influence,  in  rendering  it 
hereditary.  Three  Popes  in  succ^ion  from  this  power- 
ful family  became  the  heads  of  Christendom. 

The  first  of  these,  Benedict  VIIT.,  did  not  ascend 
2^goisi!^  *^®  throne  without  opposition.  Gregory,  an 
^^"^*  antipope,  was  set  up  by  the  adverse  party, 

possibly  by  the  patrician  Crescentius.  Benedict  fled 
for  protection  and  support  into  Germany  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.,  who  had  now  made  great  progress  in 
the  redaction  of  Ardoin,  his  rival  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  price  of  protection  was  the  usual  one  — 
the  ^ft  of  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome.  But  some 
peaceful  revolution,  brought  about  possibly  by  the  terror 
of  the  Emperor,  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  Counts  of 
Tusculum  with  John  the  Patriciah  (the  Crescentius), 
peiTnitted  Benedict  to  return  to  Rome  and  resume  his 
full  pontifical  rights.^  When  Henry  II.  appeared  in 
Rome,  Benedict  received  him,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Patrician  John 
showed  all  outward  signs  of  homage  to  the  Transalpine, 
laid  splendid  presents  at  his  feet,  and  made  more  splen- 
Kmperor  ^^^  promises ;  yet  in  secret  he  endeavored, 
ucntj  u.      ^J^^  jjj  vaiifi,  to  impede  the  coronation  of  the 

'  The  thfoe  of  Benedict's  return  u  unknown  to  Muratori.  In  1012  he  is 
granting  privileges  to  German  prelates.  He  was  at  a  synod  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Kavenna,  Jan.  1014.    His  return  miu<t  then  have  been  in  1012 
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Emperor*^  Nevertl^elQaft  the  coixmatioii  took  place.^ 
Henry  displayed  aad  exercfead  all  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty,  coined  money  with  his  own  superscription,  and 
administered  justice  in  his  onn  name.  Benedict  ruled 
in  peace,  John  Grescentius  still  held  the  office  of 
Prefect  of  the  city;  Alberic,  die  far<>ther  of  jsij^ioiA. 
the  Pope,  was  Consul  and  Senator*^  Yet  even  from  a 
Crescentiiis,  described  as  son  of  Count  Benedict,  the 
Pope  wrested  estates,  which,  when  Consul,  the  Crea- 
Cfsntins  had  s^aed^  belonging  to  the  fiunous  monastaiy 
of  Farfa.  The  spoiler  was  summoned  before  the  Pc^'i 
tribunal ;  for  Benedict  wanted  neither  ability  nor  conr- 
age,  at  least  that  of  a  secular  prince.  By  his  activity 
and  personal  prowess  a  powerful  abooament  of  Saracens, 
which  had  landed  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  at  Luna,  was 
attacked  and  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  The  king  only 
escaped ;  the  queen  was  taken ;  her  hoadHlress  of  gold 
and  jewels,  worth  1000  pounds,  was  sent  as  a  present 
by  the  Pope  to  the  Bmperor  Henry.  The  indignant 
Saracen,  it  is  said»  sent  a  large  bag  of  chest*  a^d.  lois. 
Iiut$  to  th0  t^ope,  with  a  UUet,  ^^  I  will  xetnm  with  as 
many  valiant  Saracens  to  the  conquest  o£  Italy."  The 
undaunted  Pope  sent  him  back  a  bag  of  millet.  ^  As 
many  brave  yrapiors  as  there  are  grains  Will  appear  at 
my  bidding  to  defend  their  native  land."^    The  Pope 


>  **^  Ap08tolic«»  fedi«  destrootor,  mimeribiv  rail  et  promlBsiooibiiB  phaltni* 
tia  regem  palam  hooonvi^  Bed  Imperatorife  dignitatis  fastlgiam  earn  aa- 
oendare  maltam  timnit,  omnimodisque  id  prohibere  clam  tentavit"— > 
Tliietiiiar,  lOU. 

*  The  coronation  the  24th  or  Uth  of  Feb.  Kiuatori,  sub  aivi.  14  Feb. 
Jnffi, 

*  GoinpMt  A  FlacttDm  publUh^d  bj  HsbiUtiii  Aan.  Bentdict  sob  urn. 
lOU. 

*  Tbietuiar,  vii.  81.  Muratori  conjectures  the  kiag  to  hare  been  If  ugaUoi 
who  bad  poasession  of  Sardinia.    His  summons  to  Uie  troopa  was  **  ni  ial- 

▼OL.  uu  16 
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more  tlian  maintained  his  lofty  langaage:  hid  legate 
waS'Sent  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa,  urging  those  cities,  now 
Deftetdf  rising  into  mercantile  importance  and  power, 
umpdp^.  not  to  endure  the  possession  of  an  Italian 
island  by  the  unbeliever.  The  united  forces  of  these 
two  cities  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia,  but  they 
quarrelled  about  the  spoil.  The  Pisan  annalist  claims 
the  investiture  of  the  island  by  the  Pope  for  his  city, 
which  retained  the  sovereignty.^  Benedict  maintained 
his  amicable  relations  with  the  Emperor  Henry  11. 
4.i>.  KBO.  The  Pope  yisited  the  Emperor  at  Bamberg , 
during  the  next  year  the  Emperor  descended  into  Italy. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  a  common  enemy,  the 
Greeks  of  Apulia  and  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Greeks, 
seconded  by  the  Prince  of  Capua  and  some  of  the 
southern  chieftains,  had  taken  the  aggressive ;  in  pos- 
session of  Capua  th^  would  harve  threatened  Rome 
▲.».  Km.  herself.  At  this  time  Rodolf,  a  Norman,  with 
some  few  followers,  half  adventurers  driven  from  their 
native  lands,  half  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostles, 
appeared  at  Rome.  The  martial  Pope  enlisted  them 
in  his  cause,  and  garrisoned  with  them  the  strong  fop- 
tress^  on  the  Gkrigliano ;  the  forces  of  the  Emperor 
overran  Apulia;  His  general,  Poppone,  Archbishop 
of  Aquileia,  besieged  and  took  Capua  ;  the  prince  was 
at  the  mercy  of  Henry,  who  hardly  respected  a  eafo- 
conduct  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Troja, 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  surrendered.  Henry  was  pre- 
pared to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  city :  he  was  melted 
to  tears  by  a  saintly  hermit  coming  forth  from  the  gates 


I  Chriftti  9ecmi  ciroumfera'nt.**    The  iPope  claimed  tlie  qtieen^s  head* 
dress,  tbe^spolia  opiina,  aurum  capltale,  ejusdem  (regiun)  omamentnv 
Papa  nhi  pns  ceteris  vindkrarit." 
1  Annali  Pisaoi,  p.  107. 
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with  the  children  of  the  city  in  procession,  chanting 
Kytie  Eleison!  The  Emperor  and  the  P(^e  visited 
together  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Em- 
peror was  relieved  from  excruciating  pains,  which  he 
was  suffering,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Benedict :  he 
rewarded  the  saint  by  ample  donations  to  the  monas- 
tCTy.^ 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  VIII.,  the  Tusculan  house 
by  the  same  quiet  but  unresisted  influence,  undisguised 
bribery,  elevated  the  brother  of  Benedict,  a  Jan.  28, 1022. 
layman  and  prefect  of  the ;  city,  to  the  papal  throne.* 
The  Emperor  Henry  11.  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year.     For  nine  unerentftil  years  the  power  John  xix. 
which  had  created,  maintained  John  XIX.  Aprii  7,1m 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  papal  throne.     Between 
tliree  and  four  years  elapsed  before  Henry  III.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Henry  II.,  could  journey  to  q^^^^^  ^^^ 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.     His*'"^ 
coi-onation  was  the  important  affair  of  the  Pontificate 
of  John.     It  was  attended  (so  great  was  dtiU  the  rever- 
ence  for  Rome  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe)  by  two 
pilgrim  kings,  present  to  behold  the  eternal  city,  and  to 
do  homage  to  the  ehair,  to  the  religion,  to  the  M^rohae 
successor  of  St.  Peter.     These  were  Rudolf  ^^' 
lU.  of  Burgundy,  and  Canute  thd  Danish  King  of 


>  iUduir.  Glaber.  The  rtU^iom  Pofto,  with  the  reiigious  Emperor,  at  a 
ftynod  at  Pavia,  passed  decrees  strictly  prohibitmg  the  growing  usage  of 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy;  no  clerk  might  have  wife  or  concubine;  no 
bUbop  have  a  female  m  his  dwelling;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  clerks 
were  slaves  of  the  Church;  anathema  oa  him  who  adjudges  them  to  be  free. 
—  Pertz,  I.>eges,  ii.  661. 

•  "  Uno  eodemque  die  et  Ulcus  et  pontlfex  ftiiu"  —  Romualdae.  Salem. 
Gbruo.  S.  Muratori^  H.  It.  viL  "  Qui  uno  eodemque  die  pnafbctus  fait 
et  Papa."  This  dause  had  been  erased,  but  was  restored  in  the  MS.  of 
Beoizo. 
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England.  The  ceremony  did  not  pass  off  without  a 
tumult.  A  fierce  fray  took  place  betweea  the  barbaiy 
0U8  and  undisciplined  Germans  and  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans ;  it  ended  in  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Bomans* 
The  leaders  were  compelled  to  appear  before  the  hangfaij 
Emperor  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  with  naked  feet; 
the  free  men  with  their  swords  unsheathed,  the  slayea 
with  osier  cords  round  their  n^ks,  as  if  deserving  to  be 
hanged,^  Another  tumult  more  charact^islic  broke 
out  between  two  Eriberts,  Archbishops  of  Bavenna  and 
Milan.  Each  claimed  the  privilege^  of  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Empemr.  The  decision,  aa  might 
be  expected,  was  against  the  Prelate  of  Ravenna,  the 
o!d  traditionaiy  antagonist  of  the  Pope.  Eribert  of 
Ravenna  boldly  took  the  place ;  the  Prelate  of  Milan 
wished  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ;  the  Emporor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Pope,  withdrew  his  hand  from  that  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  suumioned  the  Bishc^  of  VerceUi  to 
his  right  hand.  But  Eribert  of  Bavenna  still  persisted 
in  his  right :  the  fdlowers  of  the  two  archbishopg 
game  to  blows^  and  the  Bavennese  was  obliged  to 
fly.  A  council  asserted  the  right  <^  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  but  Bavenna  defied  the  decree  both  of  Pope 
and  council. 

The  hereditary  pdpacy  in  the  House  of  Tuscnlum, 
Jan  1088.  if  it  had  debased  the  Holy  See  by  men  of 
rapacity  and  violence,  had  yet  maintained  the  peace  of 
Rome  for  twenty  years,  and  their  Popes  as  secular 
princes  had  not  been  wanting  in  enei^  and  vigor. 
Now  as  though  their  object  had  been  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  contempt,  or  as  if,  although  the  older  and  more 
able  branches  of  the  family  disdained  or  would  not  sub- 

» Wippo,  Vit  Coiirad  SalicL 
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mit  even  to  the  outward  restl!aint8  of  the  office,  neret- 
theless  they  would  not  sdlow  the  dignity  to  depart  from 
tiieir  honse ;  by  their  irresistibiB  gold  th^  secured  the 
Pontificate  for  a  boy  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years  oM,  the  nephew  of  his  predecessors,  Benedict  and 
John.^ 

Benedict  IX.  had  all  the  vices  of  a  youth  bom  tu 
uncoiltrQlled  power;  the  Papacy  had  to  €n-B«i«atoiix- 
dure  the  evils  without  the  counteracting  advantages  of 
hereditary  monarchy*  In  Italy,  more  especially  in 
Rome,  thi^  transmisa^n  of  the  graoe  of  the  priesthood, 
or  the  sjMiitual  powe^  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate 
through  the  vrorst  and  most  licentious  of  maAkind, 
seemed  to  jar  on  no  strong  refigious  senrftivenese,  to 
rouse  no  general  remoostrance  of  indignation.  No 
vice  couM  interrupt  the  dfescent  of  power  imparted, 
according  to  ite  own  jw-oper  theory,  for  the  extirpation 
of  vice :  so  entirely  had  that  wWdi  was  outward  and 
formal  prevailed  over  the  inward  and  moned  conceptioh 
of  OhristiaiBty,  Beyond  the  Alps,  at  least  in  the  r(^- 
moter  parts  of  Western  Christendom^  the  individMl 
Pope  Was  merged  in  his  office.  The  revolutions  in 
Rome  disturbed  not  the  ideal  sanctity  with  which  the 
religions  imagination  sutayed  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
In  so^e  cases  the  writ^n  in  Oeiimany,  though  ecclesi- 
astics^ seem  f o  have  been  ignor^it  c^  the  name  of  the 
ruling  Pope.  For  twelve  years  Benedict  IX.,  under 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  kindred,  ruled  in  Rome, 
in  the  words  of  oiie  of  bis  successors,  Victor  III.,  lead* 
ing  a  life  so  shamefiil,  so  foul,  and  execrable,  that  he 

>  **  Puer  fenne  decennis,  iDtero^ente  thefianrorum  pec1lnS)^  electtu  exutit 
tBonuuiis.**  —  KadolAis  Qlaber,  iv.  c  5. 
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shuddered  to  describe  it,^  He  ruled  like  a  captain  of 
banditti,  rather  than  a  prelate.  Adulteries,  homicide 
perpetrated  by  his  own  hand,  passed  unnoticed,  unre- 
venged ;  for  the  patrician  of  the  city,  Gregory,  was  tlie 
brother  of  the  Pope  :  another  brother,  Peter,  an  active 
partisan.  Once,  according  to  one  doubtful  authority, 
he  had  been  already  expelled,  but  replaced  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  the  SaUc*  The  oppressed  people  at 
length  grew  weary  of  his  robberies,  murders,  and  abonv 
inations.  They  rose  and  drove  him  from  the  dty,  and 
A.D.  1044.  proceeded  to  th^  election  of  John  Bishop  of 
April  10.  Sabina,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III. 
But  they  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Tu9culan  tyranny, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  shake  it  off;  the  Consuls 
were  partisans,  doubtless  kindred  of  the  Pope ;  Ben^ 
diet  returned  in  triumph  ;  the  anti-Pope  retired  in  dis- 
grace and  excommum'cated  to  his  bishc^ric.  Benedict 
himself  grew  weary  of  his  offiise,  or  despaired  of  main- 
,taining  it,  or  perhaps  J)ut  it  up  to  aucdpn  with  no  intent 
of  fulfilling  the  contract.  According  to  another  by  iio 
means  inconceivable  story,®  he  was  deeply  enamoured 
of  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Saxo  (of  the 
rock),  master  perhaps  of  some  strong  hill  fortress.  The 
M*  of  the  father  refiised  his  daughter,  unless  the  Pope 
otcc^vl  would  surrender  the  papacy*  He  actually 
«old  the  ps^acy  to  an  arch-Presbyt^^  named  John,^  pf 

> "  Benedictos  ille  nomine,  non  fmctis,  cajosdam  Alberid  filins  (Magi 
podus  Simonis,  quam  Simonis  Petri  vestigia  sectatns)  non  patrft  a  Patre  In 
populaia  piofligatA  pecuni&yBammaBi  sibi  lacerdDtium  Tindicaarit« . ,  Cojua 
quidem  post  adeptom  sacerdotiom  vita  quam  turpis,  qnam  fieda,  qoain 
execranda  extiterit,  borresco  referre.** — Victor  III.,  Dialog,  lib.  fii.  apud 
MabilloDf  Act.  S.  S.  Benedict  sec.  iv. 

<  BadoIi\i8  Glaber,  sub  ann.  1038. 

»  Bonizo,  ad  Ann. 

*  "  Joanni  Archipresbytero  non  parvft  ab  eo  acceptA  pecnnift,  sommom 
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the  same  boose,  who  assomed  the  name  of  Gregory  VL 
J<^,  the  arch-Presbyter,  was  a  man  of  learning,  for 
his  day,  of  unimpeachable  chastity,  now  become  in 
Rome  so  rare  as  to  be  called  an  angelic  virtue.  By 
bis  own  admission  he  had  heaped  up  enormous  wealth, 
which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  pious  uses.  Ainopg 
these  pious  uses  (a^ording  to  this  Didius  JulianuB  of 
the  Papacy)  was  his  own  advancement.  Not  only  did 
he  pay  a  laigeaum  to  Benedict  himseU^  he  confessed  the 
porchaae  of  the  soffirages  of  thie  people  ;  it  was  a  pioi^s 
use  to  restore  the  right  of  election  to  its  lawful  owners. 
Such  acts  ascribed  to  Gregory  VI.  throw  some  light  on 
these  times  of  darkness  and  confusion.  It  is  natural  to 
inquire  into  the  sources  of  this  enormous  wealth  by 
which  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  bad  so  long  retained 
the  Roman  people  in  their  pay.  It  is  probable  that  the 
papacy  was  enslaved  by  its  own  wealth :  that  this 
powerful  house  had  obtained  by  forcible  or  fraudulent 
idienation  large  parts  of  the  estates  of  the  Church. 
Gregory  had  bought  the  papacy;  but  it  was  not  a 
barren  and  impov^ri^ed  see  which  he  coveted.^  He 
devoted  himsdif  immediately  to  tiie  recovery  of  the 
ecdesiaatical  possessions  at  th6  point  o£  the  sword ;  and 
to  the  suppression  of  ai^other  gr^t  source  of  revenue 
to  the  tuiboIentlnrons.Qf  Bc«n&and  the  neighborhood, 
the  fdonder  of  the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  These  pilgrims, 
who  still  flocked  on  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  Holy  City, 


Mcerdotiiim  tndidit**  —Victor  III.,  Dialog,  lib.  iii.    *^  qasdem  pontiflea- 
lo8  per  eartiiimm  reftttarft'Johaniii  suo  patrino.*' 

1  It  is  straiig<e  edoagh  to  find  Peter  Dftiriiaiii  (be  waa  but  young)  re)ok>- 
log  in  tfie  secession  of  Gregory  VI.  as  the  ftitore  extirpator  of  simony. 
**Lat8ntiir  coeli'.  .  .  conterstnr  jnm  mitle  forme  caput  serpentis:  cepit 
eommcrohuB  penreiiMe  negotiatlenis :  nnllani  jam  monetam  falsariuB  SioMO 
in  eodeua  ikbrioot  [)et.'*  —  Epist.  i.  1.    Compare  Epist  ii. 
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arrived,  insttMid  rf  opultent  and  mtmificeitt  votaries  at 
the  sacred  shrines,  miserable  and  plundered  beggars. 
80  entirely  was  Pope  Gregory  ooonpied  in  these 
achievements,  that  the  Boman  people  gave  him  a  col- 
league tc  officiate,  when  he  was  engaged  in  war  within 
theCturch.i 

There  were  now  three  Popes^  by  themselves  or  by 
mraePopM.  their  Actions  engaged  in  deadly  feud.  They 
had  laid  a^de,  or  had  taught  each  other  to  despise, 
their  spiritual  arms ;  they  encountered  with  tiM  cuiial 
weapons  of  ordinary  wai^e*  B^or  Benedict  had  not 
obtained  his  bride;  Gemtti  de  Sax^o  had  joined  the 
fection  of  Silvester  III.  Benedict's  brother  would  not 
brook  the  obscuration  of  the  house  of  Tusculum :  they 
brought  back,  not  unrehictant,  the  abdicated  Pope  and 
reinstated  him  on  his  throne.  Benedict  hehl  the  Lat- 
eran,  Gregory  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  SSvest^  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 

Christendom  could  not  longer  be  ignorant  of,  or 
endure  this  state  df  things.  Peter  the  Arobdeaoon 
of  Rome,  commissiotted  hy  the  vows  and  prayeni  of  k 
great  •  number  of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  more 
devout  people,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at 
th«  feet  of  the  Emperor,  imploring  his  sucocr.  The 
Emperor  Henry  Itl.  was  called  upon  by  his  title  to  the 
Empire^  by  Ub  own  grave  and  religious  chsracter,  by 

1  According  to  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  on  Roman  affaire  no  high  au- 
thority, these  sanguinary  occupations  of  the  Pope  disqualified  him  in  the 
^et  of  the  Bomsas  for  his  holy  oflkse.  The  Romans  would  have  been  the 
last  to  take  offence  at  such  exploits  in  a  Pope.  But «  strong  aati-Tusoulan 
party  may  have  felt  so  ranch  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  estates  of  the 
Qiurch  from  those  lawless  barons,  and  in  the  security  of  the  roads,  by  which 
the  pilgrims  might  reach  Rome  with  their  wealth,  that  they  may  have  ao* 
ijuieaced  in  the  Pope*s  discharge  of  his  sacred  fonctions  by  a  deputy.  -' 
William  of  Malmes  lib.  iL 
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the  open  or  the  tacit  stmiiiions  of  the  pious  throoghmit 
Europe,  and  even  trf  ^ose  who  tieqiectod  th^  Church  : 
he  was  implored,  in  popular  verse,  to  dissolve  this  odious 
Trigamy  of  the  Church,^  ajod  to  interpose  liis  irresisti- 
ble authority.     He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received 
either  with  loud  acclamations  or  wiA  silent  awe.     At 
Piacenza,  Gregory,  supposing  his   own  claims  to  the 
papacy  irrefragable,  ventured  to  meet  him.^     Henry 
gave  no  answer,  but  advanced  to  Sutri,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Rome.     There  he  assembled  a  ^^  y^^ 
Council  of  many  prelates :  among  them  were  ^^*  *^- 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.     In  this  Council  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  claims  of  the  conflict-  Degradation 
ing  Popes.     Silvester  was  condemned  at  once  ^^JJS**** 
as  an   usurper,  and  delivered  up,  degraded  ®"«**^  ^• 
from  his  holy  orders,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  mon 
astery.     The  voluntary  abdication  of  Benedict  annulled 
his  claim.^    Gregory  fondly  thought  that  there  was  now 
no  obstacle  to  his  universal  recognition.    But  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  election. 
He  could  not  deny,  he  could  not  attempt  to  extenuate, 
the  flagrant  simony  of  those  proceedings  by  which  he 
had  bought  the  papacy.     He  admitted  his  guilt,  his 
disqualification,  stripped  ofi^  the  pontifical  robes,  and 
intreating  forgiveness,  quietly  surrendered  up  the  pa- 
imcy.*    He  retired,  not  without  compulsion,   into  a 

1  **  Una  SanandtiB  nnpsit  tribns  maritfa, 
Rez  Henrioe,  OnmipotentfB  Tice, 
8o1t«  ocninabiam  trifonne  daUom." 

<  Some  wnten,  snmmed  ap  by  Laden  ((xeschichta  der  Deutschen,  vol. 

Till.  p.  191),  sappoee  a  secret  nnderetanding  between  the  Emperor  and  Pope 

Qregoiy. 
*  **Maxim^  cam  ipse,  Romanos  Pontifex,  se  jadicaverit  deponendum.** 
***£go  Gregorios  Episcopas,  seryne  senronun  Dei,  propter  turpissimam 
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monastery  in  Germany ;  his  inyolontary  companion  in 
his  exile  was  no  less  than  the  &moas  Hildebrand*^ 

veDalitatem  simoniocfe  heraseos,  qius  antiqtu  hostis  yereatUL  mett  electioiii 
irrepeit,  a  Romano  episcopatu  judio»  me  nibmoTendma.**  ^  Bonlao.    ViC' 
tor  in  Dialog.  Ub.iii. 
1 M  uiatoii,  sub  ann.  1046. 
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BOOK   VI. 

CHAPTBR    L 

THE    GEffiMAK   FOPBS. 

The  evil  of  the  degraded  papacy  lay  deeper  t  It  was 
absc^tely  necefesairy  to  x^esccte  it  entirely  and  forever 
from  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  Barons  of  Rome* 
The  only  remedy  was  the  appointment  of  a  stranger* 
Murmurs  were  heard  that  no  one  couH  canonically  be 
elected  Pope  who  had  not  been  ordained  Deacoa  and 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  insulting  language 
of  the  Germans  was,  that  in  the  whole  Church  there 
was  Scarcely  one  who  was  not  disqualified  either  a&  illit- 
erate, or  as  tainted  with  simony,  or  as  living  in  motori- 
ous  concubinage.^ 

Suidger,  die  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  conse<^ted 
ciemtet  n.  Pope  at  Sutri ;  the  first  Pope  consecrateld  out 
of  Rome.^  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Romie,  the 
usual  appeal  was  made  to  the  Roman  pe^le  whether 
they  knew  one  worthier  to  be  Pope.     The  Germah  sol- 

1  '  Neminem  ad  Bomannm  debere  ascendere  poatificatam,  qui  aion  in 
e&dera  ecclesift  pvesbjrter  et  diaconos.** —  Bonizo,  apad  CEfalinm.  **  Ut  in 
tantA  ecclesift  vix  nmui  xeperiri  potoit,  qain  vel  illitwatus,  rel  simoniacus, 
vel  esBet  concubinatoa."  Bonizo  is  a  bad  historian  fer  the  past,  bat  an  un- 
exceptionable evidence  of  the  violence  of  the  Italian  feelings  against  a  Gtp 
Biian  pope.    Compare  Leo  Ostiens.  and  Victor  III. 

*  So  at  least  says  Bonizo.    Compare  Herman.  Contract.  a.d.  1096. 
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diers  stood  around ;  the  people  preserved  an  obsequious 
ffllenoe.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  led  by  Henry 
himself  to  the  Papal  throne:  the  people  seemed  to 
assent  by  their  aoclamations.^  Snidger  took  the  name 
of  Clement  II«,  the  first,  it  might  be  hoped,  of  a  new 
line  of  apostolic  pontift,  called  after  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  Henry  and  his  Empress  Agnes 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new 
Pope*  The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  nnosual 
pomp  and  solemmty.  The  Pope  exacted  from  ohrigtnui, 
&e  religious  Eknperor,  not  merely  the  most^^* 
frdl  confession  of  fisuth,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  of 
protection  to  t^e  Roman  see,  but  of  chastity,  jusdce, 
humility,  and  charity.  The  Pope  enfcrced  on  the  Em- 
peror, the  Emperor  with  the  most  profound  submission 
pledged  himself  in  the  fkce  of  heaven  to  observe  these 
Christian  virtues.* 

The  first  act  of  reformation  which  the  religious  part 
^  C^uistendom  expected  from  the  promotion  of  this 
Nameless  and  holy  stranger  to  the  Roman  see,  was  the 
summoning  a  Council  at  Rome  to  brand  the  all-prevail- 
ing vice  of  the  times.  Simony  was  con-jan.iM7. 
deomed  in  the  strongest  general  terms  and  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms  ;  but  even  this  Council  was  obliged  to  mitigate 
its  censure.  The  severer  bishops  proposed  the  absolute 
degradation  of  any  one  of  their  order  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  sacrilegious  sin  ;  they  were  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  confession,  that  the  Church  would  be  nearly 

1  If  Benzo  of  Albi  is  to  be  believed,  Heniy  told  tliem  to  elect  any  one 
pfeiwit.  The  Ronians  replied  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  the  elec- 
tion was  not  according  to  their  will :  "  Ubi  adest  pnrsentia  regis,  non  est 
electionis  consensus  in  arbitrio  nostras  voluntatis." —  Benzo,  apud  Mencke- 
nium,  i.  893. 

*  Ceuni  Monuroenta,  ii.  201,  coutaiius  the  ordo  for  the  coronation  of  Henry 
and  Agnes,    lluder  devotes  luauy  pagen  to  the  ceremony,  i.  23^250. 
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deprived  of  all  its  pastors,  since  the  ordination  by  a 
simoniacai  bishop  annulled  the  orders.^  Whoever  was 
knowingly  ordained  by  a  simoniacal  bishop,  was  bound 
not  to  exercise  his  functions  till  after  forty  days'  pen* 
ance.  But  Clement  sate  alone  in  his  unworldly  holi- 
ness ;  the  Council,  assembled  to  reform  the  Chureh^ 
was  interrupted,  if  not  broken  up,. by  a  fierce  dispute 
ibr  precedence  between  the  Ardibishope  of  Ravenna, 
of  Milan,  and  of  Aquileia.  The  decision  in  favor  of. 
the  German  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  unpopular  doubts 
less  with  the  Italians,  was  confirmed  by  threats  of  ex- 
communication against  the  other  contumacious  prdat^ 
if  they  should  renew  the  strife.^  Rome  herself  might 
A.D.  1047.  ^®°*  impatient  of  foreign  rulers.  The  fittal 
^^^'  climate  asserted  her  injured  supremacy^  Clem- 
ent II.  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.* 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  reassert  the  claims  of 
Boneaict  UL  Benedict  IX.  He  appeared  in  Rome  under 
Mov.  8,  i(M7.  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and 
held  the  pontificate  for  nine  months.    JBut  he 'fled 

*  So  universal  was  this  crime,  that  the  Abbot  Gaido,  when  Boniface  of 
Tuscany,  ihe  father  of  Matilda,  one  of  the  most  pious  churchmen  of  th« 
day^  went  to  make  his  ananal  oonfesdoa  at  the  menastery  of  Pompoet 
thought  it  light  to  scourge  this  rice  out  of  the  penitent:  — 

**  Sio  de  re  Qoldo  no«r  abbu  aigult,  hnmo 
Huno  Bontfkdmn,  im  renderet  amplios,  IpiOiA 
AnU  Del  Matria  altare  flageUat  amsrii 
yerberibuH  nudum,  qui  delicUs  fUit  uras, 
Pomposea  voTit  tunc  abbatique  Ouldont, 
Booleeiam  nullain  quod  per  se  fendent  unquaxn." 

DonizOf  i.  14. 

^Labb.  0>nci1.  sub  ann. 

*  I  quote  once  for  all  the  fiimous  lines  of  Peter  Damiani,  applicable  am  ■• 
many  Ckruan  inyasions  of  Rome:  — 

**  Roma  yorax  hominum,  domat  ardua  colla  Tironun, 
Roma  ferax  febrium,  necis  eel  uberrima  frugum, 
Boouuias  febres  stablli  sunt  Jura  fldeles  ** 
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again  on  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  new  Pope  envi*- 
roned  by  German  soldiers ;  he  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Tuscan  marquis.^     For  the  obsequious  clergy  and 
{)e<»ple  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  Germany  j^.  j« 
to  Submit  themselves  to  the  nomination  of  the  ^ 
Emperor.*    Halinard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  declined 
the  perilous  advancement;  the  choice  fell  on  P<^po, 
Bishop  of  Brizen.     He  had  hardly  time  to  d^^j^^  n. 
reach  Rome,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Dam-  ^^'  •»  ^*^*^ 
asus  II.,  when  he  too  fell  a  victim  to  the  summer  fever* 
This  pontificate  lasted  but  twenty-^hree  days.® 

This  rapid  succession  could  not  but  give  rise  to  reports 
of  foul  means,  employed  by  the  unscrupulous  Italians  to 
get  rid  of  these  strangers,  no  less  dreaded  for  their  aus- 
terity, than  hated  for  their  usurpation  of  the  Roman 
rights.  But  Italy  was  overawed  by  tfie  commanding 
character  and  unshaken  authority  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
III.  No  secular  power  dared  to  offer  resistance,  dietre 
was  no  Cisalpine  prelate,  whose  lofty  piety  and  coura- 
geous sacerdotal  dignity  could  venture,  or  warrant  cfppo^ 
sition.  Rome  and  Italy  again  looked  submissively  to 
the  Transalpine  monarch  for  a  successor  to  these  two 
short-lived  Pontiffs. 

Yet  this  absolute  nomination  to  the  papacy  by  the 


1  Vlt  apod  Munt  AnnaL  Romui.  p.  4i(k 

*  It  is  said  that  Benedict  IX.,  perauaded  Irf  the  Abbot  of  GrotU  Fenata, 
retired  into  that  monaateiy,  repented  of  his  sins,  and  died  an  exemplanr 
monk.  But  S.  Peter  Damiani,  on  the  authority  ot  the  Bishop  of  Capri, 
nJBM  bia  fhost,  to  oompel  his  eocceseor  to  doTote  some  of  his  ill-^ottaa 
weaJth  to  the  poor,  —  Opuftcul.  xiv.  3. 

'  Boniface,  MarquiiB  of  Tuscany,  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to 
conduct  this  bivl^p  ^^full  of  pride**  to  Rome,  wliere  in  twenty  days  he 
died,  body  and  soul —  Bonizo,  p.  808.  Wa^  this  merely  the  Italian  hatred 
to  a  German  pope,  or  some  personal  hostiUty  of  Boniso  ?  Either  way  it  is 
diaractflristic. 
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uncuatrolled  authority  of  the  Emperor  could  not  but 
alarm  the  jealous  hierarchical  spirit  throughout  Europe^ 
as  well  as  in  Italy.  The  flagrant  venality  and  vices  of  the 
Roman  clergy  might  ju^y,  for  once  or  for  a  time,  the 
intervention  of  the  3iq>reme  secular  power.  The  de- 
dared  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  dominant  evil  of  simony, 
the  lofty  language  which  he  used  concerning  the  refop- 
mation  of  the  Church,  his  own  profoundly  religious  Ufe, 
might  tempt  the  most  zealous  churchmen  to  acquiesce 
in  a  despotism  commended  by  snch  results,  and  exercised 
so  much  for  the  honor  and  for  the  welfiure  of  Christen- 
dom. But  the  clergy,  ever  as  intuitively  and  sa^udously 
jealous  to  detect  the  secret  encroachment  of  any  prin* 
ciple  dangerous  to  their  power,  as  skilfid  in  establishing 
any  one  fitvorable  to  their  interest,  were  not  off  their 
guard.  There  was  one,  whose  searching  eyesight  was 
watching,  who  was  warning,  and  taking  measures  to 
awaken  that  dread  of  secular  interference,  which  came 
even  countenanced  by  such  manifest  and  uncontested 
advantage.  Hildebrand,  in  his  exH^  in  Germany, 
was  steadily  iiurveying  the  course  of  affiurs* 

The  imperial  choice  f^  upon  a  prelate^  in  whom,  al- 
Leo  iz.  though  of  noble  descent^  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Emperor,^  the  okurctunaA  predominated  over  the 
subject  of  the  Empire.  Though  with  such  claims  to 
the  highest  advancement,  supported  as  it  now  too  rarely 
was,  with  the  fame  of  transcendent  piety  avouched  by 
vision,  wonder,  and  spiritual  communion  with  the  other 
world,  Bruno  had  contented  himself  with  the  poor  and 
humble  bishopric  of  Toul.^     There  he  was  distinguished 

^  The  Emperor  Conrad's  mother  and  the  fkther  of  Bnmo  were  conshis 
^rman.  Conmd  spoke  of  Ms  **  consanguineam  et  .  .  .  affectmn  avH« 
prepiuqnitatw  "  —  Wlbert,  Vit  I^eon.  IX.  i.  18. 

*  The  uarly  lite  of  Bruno  is  rckttxl  by  liis  affectionate  and  admiriag  IbK 
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by  bis  unimpeacbable  boliness,  his  gentleness  to  those 
below  him  (he  constantly  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor), 
but  no  less  by  his  inflexible  assertion  of  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see  and  the  privileges  of  his  order. 
According  to  his  affectionate  biographer,  his  person  was 
bcautiiiil,  his  charity  boundless^  and  he  had  a  rare  power 
of  affecting  liis  hearers  as  a  preacher,  eren  hardly  less 
as  oflSciating  in  tlie  services  of  the  church.  He  was 
accomplished  in  all  the  science  of  the  time,  especially 
in  music  Nor  did  he  altogether  decline,  or  betray  any 
want  of  capacity  for  secular  affairs ;  he  had  interposed 
as  ambassador  in  the  disputes  between  the  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  6f  France;  his  negotiations  had  main- 
tained the  peace  between  Conrad  and  King  Robei*t. 

The  Bishop  of  Toul  might  tremble  at  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  the  papacy.^  As  a  pilgrim  he  had 
visited  year  afler  year  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles ;  he 
knew  Rome^  he  knew  how  uncongenial  was  her  air  to 
tlie  German  constitution,  her  manners  to  the  austere 
virtue  of  a  severe  German  prelate.  Some  natural 
dread,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete reform  may  have  mingli3d  with  the  Christian  humil- 
ity which  shrunk  from  the  ^orious  burden.  Even  after 
his  rdttclant  consent,  he  absolutely  refused  to  owe  his 
election  to  the  mere  will  of  the  Emperor ;  he  would  at 
the  least  have  the  outward  show  of  free  consent  &om  the 
cier^  and  people  of  Rome.  This  strong  hierarchical  feel- 
ing was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  the  refusal  of  Hildebrand, 
whose  austere  virtue  and  lofty  churchmanship  had  be- 

kfweti  Apdideaaon  Wibert,  with  its  foil  portion  of  legencUuy  rnaiv^*  — - 
Apud  Maratori,  Script  Ital.  iii. 

>  Tli«f«  fa  a  receoV  prolix,  and  somewhat  feeble  biog^raphy  of  Leo  IX., 
ky  m  fcealom  noman  CaUioUc,  Uiiakler  (Maiatss,  18^1).  It  coataioK  I 
think,  nothing  new. 

v<»L.  ui.  Itf 
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gun  to  command  notice,  to  accompany  to  Rome  a  Pope, 
chosen  by  the  nncanonical  appointment  of  a  layman. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Hildebrand,  it  was  to  appesur 
as  an  apostate,  not  as  an  apostle.*  Had  it  been  sug- 
gested by  no  loftier  motive,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  politic  than  this  flattery  to  the  pride  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy  and  people.  Whether  he  did  not  assume, 
or  threw  off  by  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  the  mitre 
and  the  purple  robe,  the  Bishc^  of  Toul  did  not 
ti-avel  to  Rome  as  a  pontifl^  but  as  a  pilgrim.  His 
humble  attire  and  demeanor  attracted  fiir  more  notice 
than  the  familiar  pomp  of  a  prelate.  Multitudes 
crowded  around  him ;  it  was  rumored  that  celestial 
music  was  heard,  and  that  wonders  attended  upon  his 
journey.  The  Teverone  suddenly  withdrew  its  overflow- 
ing waters  to  let  him  pass.  He  was  met,  as  he  drew 
near,  barefooted,  to  Rome,  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  even  then  he  would  not  ascend  the  papal 
throne  without  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  semblance  at 
least  of  an  election,  a  recognition  of  his  authority  by 
what  appeared  to  be  free  suffrages.* 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  whole 
demeanor  of  Leo  IX.,  such  was  the  name  he  assumed, 
with  the  Italian  p^pes,  who  had  recently  held  the  holy 
office.  His  first  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  dilap- 
idated church  of  St.  Peter,  and  visits  to  the  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage.  Mount  Garganns,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Casino.  He  had  unex- 
ampled difficulties  to  struggle  with.     The  wealthy  See 

>  Bonizo,  apod  CEful.  ii.  p.  88.  Compare  a  long  note  of  Theiiier,  Die  £in- 
fiihrung  tier  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit,  v.  ii.  p.  C 

*  One  account,  intended  fbr  panegjrric,  would  convict  him  of  downright 
bypocrisy.  He  declared  that  he  merelj  came  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrinK,  to  yiait 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles.  —  Leonis  IX.  Vit  a  Nic  Arragou. 
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of  Rome  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
The  clergy  had  alienated  the  benefices  to  tlieh:  own 
children,  the  barons  had  seized  the  estates ;  Pope  John 
had  plundered  the  churches ;  no  pilgrims  dared  to  ap- 
proach with  costly  oflferings.  The  money  which  Bnmo 
had  Inrought  from  home  was  soon  exhausted.  His  Ger- 
man followers  showed  a  dispoation  to  desert  their  poor 
master,  of  whose  wealth  as  Pope  they  had  doubtless 
entertained  magnificent  notions:  a  timely  offering  l^ 
some  wealthy  votaries  fit)m  Benevento,  who  had  heard 
of  the  Pope's  virtues,  relieved  his  immediate  necessi- 
ties. Public  confidence  was  restored,  the  Pope  went 
on  perftvming  all  the  great  and  imposing  acts  of  his 
OfiBce,  the  consecration  of  wealthy  abbots,  the  confir- 
mation of  privileges  to  remote  monasteries ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  grate&d  oblations  began  again  to  flow  into  the 
papal  treasury*  Of  his  measures  to  resume  the  usurped 
possessions  of  the  church  the  records  are  silent.  But 
the  great  object  of  his  saintly  care  and  ambition  was  the 
reibrmation  of  the  corrupted  church.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  wage  implacable  war  with  the  two  dominant 
evils  of  his  time,  as  they  were  esteemed  by  all  zealous 
churchmen,  simony  and  concubinage.  A  council  met 
at  Rome:  again  the  severer  prelates  proposed  by  one 
sweeping  interdict  to  annul  the  orders,  and  to  degrade 
every  clerical  person  who  was  in  any  way  implicated  in 
simony,  who  had  made  any  gift,  payment,  or  contract 
to  obtain  a  bishopric,  or  other  office  in  the  church.^ 

1  On  Uie  notoriety  of  the  simoDiacproceediugs  at  Rome:  — 

**  Hen  aedes  ApostoUoft 
OrMs  oUm  gloria, 
Nnae,  pro  dolor!  elleerb 
Ofldna  Sbnonis.** 

Damian,  lib.  I?.  Bpist.  U.  ^  IOOl 
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But  again  it  was  found  that  the  times  would  not  endure 
tliese  summary  remedies.  It  would  have  deprived  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  clergy ;  and  as,  by  annulling 
their  orders,  it  rendered  all  their  acts  invalid,  every 
Kacrament,  ordination,  consecration ;  it  absolutely  int^v 
iiipted,  or  rendered  doubtful  the  whole  spiritual  succeft* 
sion  of  the  order.^  The  Pope,  either  from  the  gentl^iess 
of  his  disposition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
was  obliged  to  adopt  more  lenient  measures,  to  accept 
certain  penances  from  the  delinquents,  and  on  confes- 
sion, humiliation,  and  absolution,  to  restore  the  o£Sander 
to  his  function  or  dignity. 

The  general  concubinage,  or  rather  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  no  less  embarrassed  the  austere  reformers.^  It 
was  determined  that  the  clergy  of  Rome  should  no 
longer  live  scattered  about  in  private  houses,  but  in  col- 
leges or  separate  dwellings,  and  so  be  submitted  to  rigid 
superintendence  and  discipline.  Women  convicted  of 
unlawful  intercourse  with  the  clergy  were  to  lose  tiieir 
freedom  and  become  slaves  attached  to  the  Laterazi  pal* 
ace.3    But  these  were  not  the  worst  vices  of  the  clergy. 

1  "  Tta  ut  non  solum  ab  ipsis,  eed  a  plerisquo  diceretur  episcopis,  omnes 
piMto  basilicas  sacerdotaKbos  officiis  destitutas,  etpriecipue  mbsarum  soluiu- 
iiiii  ad  subversioaem  Christiana)  religioaifl,  et  desperationem  omniam  cir- 
cumquaque  fidelium  fanditos  omittenda."  — Dazniaiu,  Liber  Gmf larimuH,  c« 
as. 

i  **  Perrarus  inveniretur  qui  non  eeset  axoratus  vol  concubinatus.  De 
fiiuoiiia  quid  dicam?  omnes  pene  eccieaiasticos  ordine8liJBC.moi^f(9rabeluA 
(lovoruverat,  ut  qui  cyus  morsum  evaserat,  rams  inveniretur.**  —  Yit.  S. 
Jtmnn.  Gualberti.  Non  enibescebant  sacerdotes  uxores  ducere,  palam  nup- 
utxs  faciebant,  neianda  matrimonia  contrahebant  et  legibns  eas  dotabant, 
cum  quibus  secundum  leges  nee  in  nnft  domo  simul  habitare  debebant  — 
lirunu  Sign.  ap.  Murator.  pp.  846,  347. 

*  Et  qusecunque  damnabiles  fieeminQ  intra  Bomana  mcenia  reperirentur 
Vtchk  vterLs  prostitutie,  deiuceps  Lateraaensi  palatio  adjudicarentur  andlls. 
IMiis  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  105L  —  Petri  Dainiani  Epist  ad 
(Juuibert.  Tauria.  Episc 
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The  stem  ascetic  Peter  Damiain^  wto  new  comes  for- 
ward the  absolnte  unswerving  model  of  monkhood,  pre- 
sented a  book  to  the  Pope,  the  title  of  which  expressed 
in  the  coarsest  form  the  unnatural  vices  widely  prevalent 
among  the  monks  as  well  as  the  secular  clergy,  a  book 
which  would  shock  a  more  sensitive  age,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope  as  an  honest  and  bold  exposition  of 
the  morals  of  the  times.^ 

Damiani's  blind  monastic  fury  perceived  not  that  the 
argument  of  his  repulsive  book  was  against  himself. 
His  remedy,  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  was  not  Kkely 
to  correct  this  frightfiil  state  of  things.  The  Bishopo 
at  a  synod  in  Rome  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  ot 
marriage,  but  took  no  steps  to  enforce  it.  Of  the  worst, 
evil,  perhaps  wisely,  they  were  silent.^  The  G*»TDiai. 
Pope  might  appear  to  turn  his  back  in  horror  and  dis- 
gust irom  the  scenes  of  such  vices.  He  would  see> 
dsewhei'e  for  devout  and  rigid  minds,  which  might  con- 
sole him  by  their  holy  sympathy ;  and  some  were  yet  ti- 
be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  either  on  the  epis- 
copal throne,  or  in  the  rigorous  cloister. 

The  saintly  ambition  therefore  of  Leo  did  not  confine 
his  views  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  to  the  city 
of  Rome  or  to  Italy.  He  aspired  to  comprehend  tht 
whc^  of  Latin  Christendom  under  his  personal  sui>er 

1  The  title  of  one  chapter  is  enough  to  show  the  natnre  of  this  odiout 
hook,  the  Gomorrhiantifl  of  Peter  Damiani  —  *  De  diversitate  peocantianr 
contra  naturum.*  No  detail  b  spared.  Compare  Leon b  Epbt  prefixed  t« 
Damiani's  book.  The  wber  Alexander  11.  stole  the  book  and  shot  it  up 
Of  this  Damiani  oompUuns  bitterly.  —  Epist.  ii.  6. 

*  Sub  anathemate  interdictum  est,  .  .  .  utsAccrdotes  et  Levitse  etHulnli 
■coni  cum  uxoribua  non  coeant:  quie  res  magnum  vetemoaum  serpontem 
eondtavit  hi  iram.  Quod  audientee  episcopi  prime  quidem  veritati  noa 
fmlentea  resbtere  tacnere;  postea  vero^  saadente  bumani  generb  iuimico, 
faiobedienter  celavere.  —  Bonizo,  p.  808. 
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intendence.  Though  now  hardly  seated  firmly  in  lite 
tlirone  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  undertake,  as  it  were, 
a  reUgious  visitation  of  Western  Europe,  to  show  him- 
self in  each  of  three  great  kingdoms  as  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  as  the  equal  or  superior  of  all  secular  princes ; 
and  that  in  all  the  genuine  cliaracteristics  of  power,  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  redress  of  grievances, 
the  correction  of  abuses,  the  punishment  even  of  the 
haughtiest  and  most  powerM  offenders  against  the  stat- 
utes of  the  church,  the  suppression  of  simony,  the  res- 
toration of  monastic  discipline.  Some  of  Lieo's  predtv 
cessors  had  indeed  crossed  the  Alps,  either  to  obtain  by 
personal  supplication  the  assistance  of  the  Transalpine 
bovereigns  against  their  enemies ;  or  to  take  paj*t  in  the 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  kingdoms.  Lat- 
terly the  Popes  had  dwelt  in  their  remote  seclusion  at 
Rome,  and  that  seclusion  alone  had  permitted  the  rever- 
ential imagination  of  the  world  still  to  invest  them  in 
some  lingering  sanctity.  Yet  rumors  and  the  re|HirU 
of  the  pilgrims  could  not  but  disseminate  through  Eu-^ 
rope,  even  to  its  remotest  parts,  the  degraded  character 
of  the  ItaUan  Popes ;  the  rapacity,  the  licentiousniass, 
tlie  venality  liad  become  more  and  more  notorious. 
How  some  Popes  had  lived,  how.  they  had  died,  could 
not  be  altogether  disguised.  This  had  been  proclaimed 
in  full  synods  of  Transalpine  prelates,  as  at  Rheims. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  loftiest  spiritual  offices, 
the  holiest  functions,  with  the  most  unholy  life,  could 
not  but  force  itself  upon  the  religious  mind  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Leo  came  forth  to  Europe,  not  only  with  the  power 
and  dignity,  but  with  the  austere  holiness,  the  indo- 
fatigable  religious  activity,  the  majestic  virtue  which 
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became  the  head  of  Christendom.     His  personal  char- 
acter and  habits  would  bear  the  closest  and  most  jealous 
inspection :  he  was  not  merely  blameless  in  morals,  but 
exemplary  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  bis  devotion. 
Wherever  he  went  he  visited  the  most  severe  Leo'i  TUta- 
of  the  clergy  or  of  the  monastic  orders,  men  th«  aijm. 
already  sainted  by  the  popular  devotion ;  like 
St.  Gnalberto  of  Vallombrosa,*  and  the  successor  of  the 
holy  Odilo  at  Clugny.     All  recognized  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  hailed  the  genuine  Pontiff.    He  passed  by  Florence ; 
he  held  a  council  at  Pavia ;  he  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Germany.     Throughout  Germany  his  time  was  occu- 
pied, till  he  reached  Cologne,  in  consecrating  ^^  ^^^ 
churches,  and  bestowing  privileges  on  mon-  ^^^^  ^* 
asteries.     On  his  arrival  at  Cologne  lie  was  received 
by  the  Ardibishop  Herman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Era 
pire^  with  the  greatest  state*     Herman  was  a  June  29. 
prelate  of  a  kindred  spirit,  pious,  and  disposed  to  hie- 
rarchical magnificence ;  both  liimself  and  the  Pope  know* 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  splendid  ecclesiastical 
jceremonial  on  the  popular  mind.     The  Pope  created 
a  new  and  high  office  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  areh-chancellorship  of  the  ApostoUc  See.     The 
archbishop  became  a  kind  of  northern  Pope;  seven 
cardinal  priests  were  appointed  daily  to  read   mass, 
sandalled,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral. 
At  Cologne  appeared  the  pious  Emperor,  Henry  UI., 
in  military  array  ;  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Godfrey, 
Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  a  powerful  confederacy, 
comprehending  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Heiman  of 
Mens,  and  Theodoric  of  Holland,  secretly  supported  by 
Henry  I ,  King  of  France.     Godfrey  had  been  already 

^  See  thf  Lives  oT  S.  Uualberto. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  expelling  his  brother 
from  his  inheritance,  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine. 
He  had  been  defeated  and  pardoned.  But  when,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  granted  away 
the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine  to  Frederic  of  Lux- 
emburg, he  again  rushed  to  arms.  With  his  lawless 
allies,  he  had  destroyed  the  imperial  palace  at  Nimo- 
guen,  and  burned  Verdun.  But  their  predatory  bands 
had  suffered  a  defeat  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishops  of 
Liege,  Metz,  and  Utrecht. 

Leo  scrupled  not  to  smite  with  his  spiritual  arms  the 
enemy,  the  rebel  against  the  Empire,  who  was  accused 
of  buminfij  churches  in  his  marauding .  warfare.  He 
excommunicated  Godfrey  of  Lorraine ;  and  that  turbui- 
lent  prince,  who  had  defied  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  awe  beneath  the  spiritual 
censure.  He  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  Pope 
July  37.  advanced  to  I'eceive  him  ;  he  came  as  a  hum- 
ble supph'ant.  The  Pope  with  difficulty  extorted  bis 
pardon,  but  not  the  restitution  of  his  dukedom,  from 
the  resentftd  Emperor.  But  Godfrey  was  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  appalling  presence  of  the  Pope ;  he  went 
to  Verdun,  and  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating 
penance :  he  was  publicly  scouiged  before  the  altar, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  readmission  into  the  church.  He 
was  condemned  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
burned  ;  and  the  fierce  marauder  was  seen  laboring  like 
a  common  workman  in  the  repairs  of  the  rained  church. 

Nor  was  the  I'eligion  of  Leo  IX.  too  lofty  or  spiritual 
for  his  age  ;  he  was  as  deeply  involved  in  its  supersti- 
tions. The  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  who  travelled  about 
beating  down  the  hydra  heads  of  clerical  avarice  and 
licentiousness,  is  surrounded,  like  him  of  old,  with  an 
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atmosphere  of  mystic  legend.  Leo  was  the  most  sure 
discoverer  of  reliques,  wherever  it  was  desirable  that 
reHques  should  be  found  ;  wherever  he  prayed  for  them, 
the  bodies  of  saints  came  to  light.  His  life  was  a  life 
<^  visions ;  miracles  broke  out  on  all  great,  sometimes 
on  more  msignificant  occasions.^ 

Germany  had  received  with  submission,  not  unmin* 
gled  with  pride,  the  holy  German  Pope.     The  German 
clergy,  on  the  whole,  stood  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Latin  Christendom.     The  religious  char* 
acter  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  HI.,  had  main* 
tained  at  least  superior  decency  of  manners ;   he  had 
discouraged  simony,  and  advanced  the  more  religious 
of  the  dergy.     But  when  the  austere  Pope  proposed 
to  pass  into  Prance,  to  visit  Rheims,  the  king  ^eo  jx.  in 
and  the  clergy  heard  with  equal  dismay  of  the  *»»»• 
unwelcome  design.    In  France,  with  the  exception  oi 
some  eacemplary  prelates,  the  hierarchy  were  more  feu 
dal  in  tibeir  tenureB  and  in  their  habits :  the  benefices 
had  fallen  into   the  hands   of  warlike  nobles,   more 
secular  than  ecclesiastic  in  their  lives ;  they  were  ob* 
tained  by  more  questionable  means,  devoted  far  less 
azdnsiirdy  to  religioiis  purposes.     The  king,  no  doubt, 
at  die  suggestion  of  his  clergy^  excvsed  himself  from 
this  unwonted' visitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  the  rest. of  his  feudal  array,  had  been 

1  The  most  remarkable  miraelet  of  later  date,  was  this.  A  precious  cup, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  fell  on  the  gi^und  and  was 
brok«a  to  pieces.  At  the  w(mi  of  Leo  the  pieces  came  together,  the  bup 
was  again  whole,  and  the  fracture  was  only  marked  by  a  thin  thread 
(capillo).  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  was,  tbat  all  the  while  not  a 
Arop  of  tlie  Kqnor  was  spilled.  The  authority  for  thu  was  Hugo,  Arch- 
bighepof  Besan^oo,  an  eye-witness,  who  piously  stole  the  cup  iroiu  the 
Pope  **  devoto  furto."  Wibert,  il.  6.  It  is  related  in  a  Papal  diploma,  aud 
was  avouched  by  Gregory  VIX. 
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soinmoned  to  attend  his  banner  against  the  hostile 
Normans. 

The  courteous  pertinacity  of  the  Pope  would  not 
admit  the  excuse.  As  bishop  of  Toul  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  new 
and  splendid  church  at  Rheims,  and  the  remoral  of  the 
remains  of  the  holy  St»  Remi ;  as  Pope  he  was  bound 
to  fulfil  his  pious  engagement.  St.  Remi  was  the  pop- 
ular saint  of  France,  equkl  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
superior  to  that  host  of  saints  which  had  been  canonised 
by  the  eaily  zeal  of  die  Franks  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Merovingians.  St.  Remi  had  baptized  Ch>vis,  and 
so  had  expelled  Arianism'from  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Nothing  could  deepen  so  much  the  reverence  for  the 
Pope  throughout  that  part  of  France  as  his  devout 
respect  for  St.  Remi.  The  abbot  Heriward  had  been 
summoned  on  his  allegiance  to  attend  the  royal  array  : 
the  king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  when  advanced 
some  days'  march,  to  attend  on  his  sacred  functions* 

The  Pope  came  to  Rhdms:  nodiing  could  snrpasg 
the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Oct.  2.  church.  It  was  the  day  of  St.  Rami,  the  day 
on  which,  in  oi'dinary  years,  pilgrims  crowded  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  to  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary  saint 
of  France.  It  was  a  time  singularly  well  chosen  fof 
the  papal  visit.  Such  vast  multitudes  thronged  iroin 
all  sides  (at  the  council  there  were  representatives  of 
England,  no  doubt  many  English  among  the  zealous 
votaiies)  that  the  Poi>e  was  obliged  to  address  th<»m 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  church  was  with  tlie 
utmost  difficulty  cleared  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony;  the  pious  spectators  trampled  each  otfier 
under  foot.     The  Pope  himself  supported  for  a  time 
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the  cliest  or  coffin  which  contained  the  inestimahle 
bones  of  St.  Reoii,  daring  the  long  procession  whic^i 
awed,  deUght^i  prostrated  in  reverence  and  elevated 
in  pride  as  the  possessors  of  such  wonder-working 
reliqu^  the  countless  worshippers. 

The  consecration  of  tlie  clmrch  was  the  ppeliminar^r 
to  a  council  summoned  to  meet  at  Rheims.  oet.  8. 
The  council  was  not  imposing  for  its  numbers ;  it  reck- 
oned but  twenty  bishops,  including  the  strangers,  and 
about  fifty  abbpts ;  the  rest  were  engaged  in  following 
the  royal  wars«  A  striih  for  precedence  arose  between 
the  Metropolitans  of  Treves  and  of  Rheims.  Treves 
had  but  recently  teceiyed  the  title  of  Primate  from 
Leo  himself;  Rbeima  asserted  his  immem<H'ial  counru  of 
primacy  over  the  Church  of  Gaul.  The  "^•*^ 
prudent  Leo  refused  to  decide  the  question.  The  four 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Be8an<;on 
sat  in  a  circle  around  the  Pope.^  The  Cardinal-Deac'^m 
opened  tlie  conclave,  declaring  the  subjects  which  de- 
manded the  grave  consideration  of  the  assembliKl 
iathers:  simony,  the  unlawful  possession  of  clerical 
benefices  by  the-,  laity,  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  desecration  of  churdies,  irregular  divorces  and 
•ecend  marriages,  the  abandcmment  of  their  vows  by 
monks,  the  military  services  of  the  clergy,  the  plunder 
and  bnprisonment  of  the  poor,  unnatund  crimes,  and 
certain  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  France.  Every 
prelate  present  was  summoned,  under  pain  of  the  papal 
anathema,  if  he  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  of  simony* 
openly  to  confess  his  sin.  The  Archbishop  of  Trevi*!* 
arose  and  made. his  }vrotestatiou   in  tlie  most  soloinn 

1  TbBTB  were  present  three  English  diKnitarieR:  Dudic,  Bishop  of  Buith« 
0«  Abbot  of  8U  Augustiiio  in  Canlurbury,  and  the  Abbot  Alvkiu*. 
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terms*  He  was  followed  by  Halinard,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  declined  the  papacy  ; 
and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besan^n.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Guido  of  Kheims,  who  sat  in  suspicious 
silence.  Guido  arose,  and  demanded  a  delay  until  the 
next  morning,  that  he  might  have  some  private  commu- 
nication with  the  Pope.  His  request  was  granted. 
The  turn  of  the  Bishops  came.  All  declared  their 
innocence  except  Pudicus  of  Nantes,  Hugo  of  Langres, 
Godfipey  of  Ooutapces,  Hugo  of  Nevers.  The  exami^ 
nation  of  their  offences  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sit^ 
ting.  The  Abbots  were  not  so  scrupulous  or  not  so 
exempt  from  guilt.  Heriward  of  Rhdms  declared  his 
own  innocence.  Even  Hugh  of  Clugny,  though  he 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  no  concern  in  any 
simoniacal  contract,  acknowledged  that  there  were  sus* 
picious  rumors  abroad  concerning  him.  Of  the  rest, 
some  who  could  not  excuse  themselves,  endeavored  to 
palliate  or  conceal  their  crimes.  One,  Arnold  of  Poic* 
tiers,  accused  of  grave  oflenoes,  was  deposed.  Th« 
Cardinal-Deacon  then,  under  the  menace  of  the  same 
apostolic  anathema,  demanded  whether  there  was  pres^ 
ent  any  man  who  held  any  one  besides  the  Pope  to  be 
the  h^  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  pro» 
found  silence :  the  traditionary  passages  of  the  canons 
were  thep  read,  on  which  was  grounded  the  right  of 
tiie  Pontiff  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  <rf  the  Church. ^ 
It  was  then  proclaimed  that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  to  leave  Rheims,  without  his 
permission,  before  the  close  of  the  council. 

The  following  morning  Guido  of  Rheims,  before  the 

*  Was  this,  as  it  werc^  to  exorcife  Rheims  fVom  the  evil  doctrines  pro* 
daiined  at  the  former  council  under  the  Influence  of  Gerbert? 
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opening  of  the  synod,  had  his  private  conference  with 
the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  summoned 
again  by  the  Cardinal-Deacon  to  answer  on  the  ques- 
ti<m  of  simony,  and  other  grave  offences,  of  which  he 
Wits  publicly  accused.  Guido  answered  not;  he  de- 
uiauded  a*  consuitotion  with  his  friends,  he  retired  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Besan^on,  the  bishops  of  Angers^ 
Soissons,  Nevers,  S^is,  Morin  (Boulogne).  On  his 
return  he  demanded  that  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  should 
be  heard  in  his  name.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  came  for- 
ward and  dedared  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
not  guilty  €£  simony.  The  Fope  <lemanded  that  he 
diould  take  the  oath:  so  had  his  holy  predecessor 
Gregaify  the  Great  required  of  Maximus  of  Salona. 
Guido  struggled  in  the  toils,  again  he  requested  delay : 
the  Pope,  content  with  his  humiliation,  granted  it  on 
condition  that  in  the  next  spring  he  should  appear  to 
answer  before  a  council  at  Rome.  The  other  charges 
were  allowed  to  ikU  from  want,  of  proof.  But  the 
bishops  escaped  not  so  easily.  Hugo  of  Langres  was 
arraigned  not  only  for  simony,  but  for  murder,  whore- 
dom, and  unnatural  crimes.  Witnesses  were  at  hand  to 
prove  these  monstrous  wickednesses.  The  bishop  con- 
fessed the  simony,  but  repelled  the  other  accusations ; 
the  examination  of  these  charges  therefore  was  post- 
poned til}  the  next  sitting  of  the  council.  Before  that 
sitting  Hugo  of  Langres  had  fled ;  he  was  solemnly 
cited ;  be  was  sought  for  in  his  lodgings  in  due  legal 
form  by  the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Angers;  he  was 
deposed  and  anathematized  as  guilty  of  contumacy. 
Hugo  of  Nevers  acknowledged  that  his  father  had 
given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  bishopric. 
Sioee  that  time  he  could  condemn  himself  for  no  o^ 
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fence,  yet  he  dreaded  God's  wrath,  and  was  pr^)ared 
to  lay  down,  he  did  actually  lay  down,  liis  pastoral  staff 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  content  with 
his  oath,  that  at  the  time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sinKmy, 
and  restored  his  staif.  Godfrey  of  Coutances  confessed 
that  his  brother  had,  without  his  knowledge,  bought  him 
liis  bishopric.  As  soon  as  he  kneW  the  fact,  he  had  en- 
deavored to  fly  ;  but  the  people  had  brought  him  back 
by  force.  The  council  on  his  oath  pronooilced  him  in* 
nocent.  Bishop  Pudicus  oi  Nantes  confessed  that  his 
father,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Nantes  before  him,  bad 
secured  him  the  succession  by  bribery;  he  admitted  that 
by  the  same  ungodly  means  lie  had  obtained  the  ordina- 
tion after  his  &ther's  death.  He  was  deposed^'  but  in 
mercy  allowed  to  retain  the  order  of  a  priest.  The  coun** 
oil  proceeded  to  ccHidemn  the  bishops  who  had  dated  to 
disobey  the  papal  summons  to  the  coundl.  The  afiath 
ema  fell  on  the  Archbishop  of  S«ns,  the  Bishops  of 
Amiens  and  Beauvais  ;  the  Bishop  of  Laan,  the  advisei 
of  the  King  of  France  to  impede  the  council,  and  thd 
Abbot  of  St.  Medard,  who  had  left  the  council  widioiit 
the  ])ermission  <^  the  Pope.  Their  sees  were  declared 
void  (tlie  Archbishop  had  been  forced  upon  his  diocesa 
by  the  King ;  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  was  a  great 
hunter)  ;  the  clei^  and  people  proceeded  to  new  elec- 
tions. Among  the  other  statutes  of  this  council,  chiefly 
tlud  reenactment  of  former  canons,  one  oondemiiied  a 
Spanish  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
|K>stelki,  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  an  Apos« 
tolic  bishop  ;  and  as(nred,  as  Gerbert  of  Rheims  to  be  a 
Galilean  pope,  to  be  the  Pope  of  Spain. 

The  Norman  historian  sums  up  the  acts  of  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Rheims.     Priests  were  forbidden  to  bear  armsi  or 
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to  have  wives.  The  bearing  arms  th^  gave  up  with- 
out reloctance ;  but  even  now  they  will  not  their 
harlots  (such  is  Ithe  name  with  which  their  wives  were 
bramled),  nor  submit  to  chastity.^ 

To  the  Oallican  council  at  Kheims  succeeded  a  Ger- 
man council,  attended  by  forty  prelates  at  Mentz,  among 
these  three  great  Metropolitans,  Bardo  of  Mentz,  Eber- 
hard  of  Treves,  Herman  of  Cologne,  with  Engelhard 
of  Magdeburg,  Adalbert  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.* 
The  Council  of  Mentz  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Rheims.  The  same  strong  resolutions  oet.  id. 
passed  against  simony  and  concubinage.  Sibico,  Bishop 
of  Spires,  was  forced  to  take  the  sacrament  in  proof  of 
his  guiltlessness  of  simony.  According  to  the  biogra- 
pher of  Leo,  Sibico's  cheek  was  struck  with  paky,  and 
he  bore  for  life  the  brand  of  his  perjury.*  A  contest  for 
the  archbishc^ric  of  Besan9on  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hugo,  who  had  rendered  such  true 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  at  Rheims.  During  his  return 
to  Italy,  Leo  either  visited  in  person,  or  confirmed  by 
statute,*  the  privileges  of  many  famous  monasteries  — 
Fulda,  Loi-sch,  Moyen-Moutier,  Altorf,  Hirschau,  Reich- 
enau,  Donauwerth.*     He  passed  Christinas  in  Verona. 

I  **  Tunc  ibidem  generale  concilium  tenuit,  et  inter  reliqua  ecclesia 
oommoda,  qu»  instituit,  presbyteris  arma  forte  et  coojugee  habere  prohi- 
buiu  Unde  coQBuetudo  letbalis  paulatim  exinaniri  ccepit  —  arma  qoidem 
Terre  pre»byteri  jam  gratanter  desidre,  sed  a  pellicibus  adhue  nolunt  absti- 
nere,  nee  pudicititc  inservire."  —  Orderic.  Vital.  Compare  Vit.  Hildeberti, 
ill  Act  88.  April  29:    Alberic  Destrui.sfontatnes,  Leibnitz,  p.  89 

*  Adam.  Breuieus.  Hist.  Eccl.  ap  Liudenbrog.  Mausi  et  Ilartxheira, 
Mil)  ann. 

*  Wibert,  Vit  Leon,  ii  5.  The  charge  agahist  Sibico,  aocordmg  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  was  adultery. 

*  Among  the  countless  treasures  of  reliquee  bestowed  on  the  church  of 
Altorf,  were  pieces  of  the  cradle,  the  tomb,  and  the  garments  of  the  Re- 
dMmer;  of  the  vine  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hand! — of  the 
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Lea  IX.  returned  to  Rome.  In  this  single  spiritual 
campaign^  bj  the  calm  dignity  of  his  holiness,  by  his 
appeal  to  the  strong  religious  reverence  of  Christendomi 
he  had  restored  the  papacy  to  all  its  former  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men.  He  had  justly  elevated  the 
pride  of  Germany  in  having  bestowed  such  a  Pope  upon 
the  world,  crushed  the  tendencies  at  least  to  rebellion 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  Spain,  and  brought  them 
again  into  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  He  carried  back  to  Italy  the  respect  and  the 
obedience  of  the  world  to  overawe  any  still  unextirpated 
desire  for  the  recovery  of  Italian  spiritual  domination ; 
to  Rome  the  assurance  of  the  most  powerfiil  Transal- 
pine protection,  to  suppress  the  turbulent  and  mutinous 
spirit  of  her  nobles  and  her  people. 

cross,  —  of  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beard  of  John  the  Baptist  All 
this  and  much  more  related  as  if  with  grave  unsuspicioasaeBs  (it  it  indeed 
gra\'e  unsuspicionaness?)  by  Hoefler,  ii.  p.  64.  Bee  also  the  discovery  of 
the  site  of  Uirschau. 
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CHAPTfifi    a 

BEREN6AB  OF  TOtTRS. 

Th«  tmitjr  of  Latin  Ohrtflrtendom  bad  b^n  threai- 
cmed  dattng  t^e  dark  age  of  the  Papacy  not  onlj  by  the 
separation  of  the  spirilmal  monarcfaj  into  independent 
dynaMiefl,  by  the  elevation  of  a  Ghdlican  and  c^  a  Span* 
f^  primate ;  the  dl^'ance  even  of  Ravenna  and  Milan 
to  the  snpreme  pontiff  wa$  doubtful  and  contested^ 
Nothing  6ouId  have  preserved  the  papal  sofMremacy  if  it 
had  continued  to  deseed  in  its  line  of  lawless  Roman 
princes.  It  might  have  been  endangered  even  by  a  suo 
eession  of  Gemum  pontifb  of  less  enei|;etio,  eommand^ 
!ng,  and  holy  character  than  Leo  IX.  —  pontifis  in 
whom  the  Qermad  nationally  had  predominated  over 
th^  churchttianship'-^for  Chiistendom  would  hardly 
have  submitted  long  to  the  Pope,  only  an  obsequious 
vassal  of  tiie  Gerttian  Einperor.  More,  however,  than 
this,  the  uidty  of  doctrine,  that  great  system  of  imagi 
native  Ohristianitjr  which  bad  so  long  ruled  the  mind  of 
Iiatm  Christendom,  was  menaced  with  a  controversy 
whi^h  struck  at  the  rootd  of  its  power,  prematurely  un- 
defnlined  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  greatest  of  those  in- 
ftnences  by  which  the  hierarchy  swayed  the  world,  and 
might  have  led,  long  before  Christendom  was  ripe  for  a 
more  6]nr)tual  and  intellectual  religion,  to  a  fatal  disturb* 
ande  o^  the  .traditional  and  dominant  faitli.  The  con- 
VOL.  ni.  17 
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troveray  raised  by  Berengar  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Pi'esence  in  the  Eucharist,  his  protest  against  the  new 
rigid  form  of  Transubstantiation  into  which  that  doctrine 
had  but  recently  been  cast  by  Paschasius  Radbert  and 
his  followers,  was  totally  different  from  those  which  to 
this  period  had  broken  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Sects 
from  time  to  time  had  arisen  and  were  still  rising^  in 
different  parts  of  Latin  Christendom  whose  opinions 
departed  widely  from  the  dominant  faith.  But  the 
principle  of  these  sects  was,  in  general,  sepaiwtion  from 
&e  Church ;  thejr  were  societies  working  in  secret, 
withdrawing  their  membeis  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  and  fix»n  subordination  to.  die.  hierarchy ;  bound 
togeth^  either  l^  peculiar  tenets  or  by  some  intuitive 
harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion ;  here  organized  under 
thdr  own  priesthood,  there  held  together  by  aversicm 
to  the  pride  and  to  the  vices  of  the  established  clergy ; 
esteeming  i4)ostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  humility  the 
only  signs  of  apostoUc  truth  and  auth(H:ity.  Infinitely 
various,  but  with  .some  leading  kindred  piinciples,  these 
sects  liad  one  common  character,  they  were  sects.  They 
ei^er  asserted  each  itself  to  be  the  sole  tru^  church,  or, 
altogether  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  viaib}e  church,  rest* 
ed  on  the  erangellc  truth  of  their  doctrines,  op'  their 
conformity  with  the  sacred  S(H:iptures  (never  altogether 
abandoned  as  a  distinct  tenet) ;  ojc  they  had  inherited 
the  yet  unextinguished  jninciples  of  Arian  or  Mani- 
obean  opinions,  the  latter  of  which  s^em  to  have  been 
constantly  flowing  by  untraceable  channels  into  the 
west.  These  sdcts  were  the  authors,  in  different  quar- 
ters of  Europe,  of  wide-spread  and  still  renewed  revolt ; 
btit  this  revolt  was  still  beaten  down  in  detail  by  the 

^  This  affiliation  of  these  very  obsciird  sects  will  b*  hereaftar  tnoe^ 
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Strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power :  the]r 
were  confuted  by  the  irre&agable  argument  of  fire  and 
9word« 

.  But  die  opinions  o(  Berengar  threatened  a  civil  waf 
-r— a  contest  within  the  Church,  within  the  clergy  itself. 
He  declared  that  his  wiis  the  true  Catholic  doctrine ; 
fr<»n  his  school  at  Tours  he  proclainied  a  haughty  intel- 
l^ectoal  defiance  to  all  the  other  theologic  schools  of 
Christendom.  He  was  lumself  probably  onconscioiis 
of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  own  views.  He  appealed 
to  the  clergy  generally,  in  all  likelihood  as  unconscious  ; 
but  who  had  an  intuitive  apprehension,  equally  alarm- 
ing to  the  prudence  of  the  cautious  and  to  the  sensitive 
jealousy  of  the  devout,  that  thejr  were  descending  firom 
a  higher  to  a  lower  ground  •—  that  the  Sacrament,  by 
tliis  new  or  revived  interpretation,  was  sinking  in  its 
miyesty  and  in  its  efficacy.  This  Sacrament — ^the 
Eucharist  —  from  the  earliest  times  had  withdrawn  into 
t])e  most  profound  mystery  ;  it  had  been  guarded  with 
the  most  sdenm  reverence,  shrouded  in  the  most  im- 
|n*e8sive  ceremonial.  It  had  become  as  it  were  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  religiim^  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  Godhead  was  only  the  more  solemn  firom  the 
sorrouAcBng  darkness.  That  Presence  had  as  yet  be^i 
luiapjMToached  by  profane  and  searching  controversy, 
liad  beim  undefined  by  canon,  neither  agitated  before 
Coundl,  nor  determined  by  Pope.  During  all  these 
centuries  no  language  had  been  thought  too  strong  to 
express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the  wor- 
shippers. The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  hortatory 
treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images ;  the 
mnate  poetry  of  the  faith  had. worked  tliose  images  into 
realities.     Christ's  real  Presence  was  in  some  indescril»- 
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ftUe  manner  in  the  Budiarist;  bnt  tinder  the  n<ytion  of 
the  real  Presence  might  meet  conceptions  the  most 
dissimilar,  ranging  firom  the  most  subtle  spiritoalisni 
to  the  most  gross  materialism ;  that  of  those  whose 
fiuth  would  be  as  profoundly  moved  by  the  com* 
memorative  symbols,  which  brought  back  ttjkm  the 
memory  in  the  nwst  vivid  reality  the  one  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross;  as  that  of  the  Vulgar,  to  whom 
the  more  material  the  more  impressive  the  fKAion,  to 
whom  the  sacred  elements  wotdd  be  what  the  ^che  is 
to  the  savage. 

•  Between  these  two  extremes  would  be  the  great  mul- 
titude €i  believers,  who  would  contemplate  the  whole 
subject  with  remote  and  reverential  awe.  To  these  the 
attempt  at  the  scrutiny  or  even  the  comprehension  of 
tiie  mystery  would  appear  the  height  of  profane  pre- 
sumption ;  yet  their  intuitive  perc^tion  would  shrink 
en  the  one  hand  from  refining  the  holy  bread  and  wine 
into  mere  symbols,  on  the  other  ii*om  that  transub- 
Btantiatkiti  which  could  not  but  expose  the  actual  God- 
head to  all  the  accidents  to  which  diose  elements,  not 
now  merely  corporeal,  and  with  all  the  qualities  ct  the 
hiiman  flesh  and  blood,  but  actually  deified,  mi^t  be 
subject  It  was  the  fatal  term  Transubstantiation,  first 
used  (as  is  commonly,  but  it  seems  erroneously  said)  by 
Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Oorvey,  which  startled 
some  of  the  more  reflective  minds ;  according  to  this 
term  the  elements  ceased  entirely  to  be  what  they  still 
seemed  to  be  to  the  outward  senses.  The  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  actually  annihilated  —  nothing 
existed  bnt  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer  resuscitated  in  the 
flesli,  yet  to  which  belonged  the  ubiquity,  the  eternity 
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cf  the  divine  nature.^  Soeh  a  phrase  could  not  but 
cause  some  reaetion.  But  the  leader  of  that  reaotiosiii 
fierengar,  had  surrendered  himself  as  the  humUe  pupil 
of  the  one  great  thinker,  ihe  one  purely  metaphysicfd 
intelligence^  who  during  this  period  had  been  so  nmch 
m  advance  of  his  age  as  almost  to  dude  their  thecdogieal 
jealoQSy^ 

It  was  impossible  but  that  among  the  minds  wttht- 
irawn  into  {»afound  cbntemplaticm  bj  monaaddsn, 
jdtogetber  secluded  6r6m  praotaeal  intercourse  with  the 
world,  there  should  be  some  in  whom  the  severe  inl»l«> 
ligence  should  entirely  predominate.  Such  men  —  the 
rehgiona  awe  being  less  str6ag  and  less  exdnsiTely 
ezeccised  than  tlie  logical  &culty*^  would  not  be  rer 
strained  firom  the  oool  analytic  oxaminalion  evi^  of  the 
most  accredited:  theologio  pbraae<dqgy;  they  would 
subtly  scnUtnise  the  inward  sense  of  woids,  reduce 
them  from  their  rhetorical  or  poetic  fytm  to  their  prear 
ent  meanii^  i  they  wpuld  be,  by  m^taj  ooostitutioiH 
the  intdlectoal  pdfeq^  of  th^  Nomiiialists  in  the  twelfth 
cedtKiry, 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  wa4  the  Scotch  or  Ipsl^ 
monk,  John  Sootus  or  Srigena.  Erigena  was  a  philosr 
4^her  <^  a  singolar^  mibtle  mind ;  men  wondered  at 
this  aabdeiyt  which  was  so  high  above  the  general  trai? 

1  PMckaslos  Radbeit*fl  Tieatise  is  in  If  artene  et  Diirand,  t  is.  Paacha- 
tins,  Uiough  perfaapa  lus  (keory  of*  Transubstantiatioii  (he  does  not  use  the 
wtd)  may  b#  •KpUined  wyay  into  wliat  ia  ealUd  ImyniiiriMi  (a>  by  Bbimrd, 
Pogm*  foia  Heili^QD  Abeodmahlf  i  406),  oeitaio^  followed  it  out  into  ita 
giQsaeat  coBsequ^bcea,  the  miracles  of  the  Host  bleeding,  aasuniing  a  human 
Ibrm,  that  of  a  child,  ete.,  o.  xir.  Sirmond  elaima  for  him  (is  Viti)  the 
nerit  of  having  first  matured  the  full  doctrine  of  the  middle  ages;  others 
ascribe  it  Co  Lanfranc.  The  Schoolmen  stripped  off  all  the  awf\ilnes8,  and 
eoldlj  discussed  it  in  all  its  naked  materialism.  Compare  Gieseler  on  Paa* 
cbaaiua  and  on  Berengar. 
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of  popular  notions  as  to  command  nnivei'sal  reverence 
rather  than  suspicion.  But  he  had  not  only  broken 
the  bonds  of  Latin  Christianity,  he  went  almost  bejond 
the  bounds  of  Christianity  itself.  The  phUoeopher 
dwelt  alone  in  his  transcendental  world ;  he  went  fiuii 
oming  on,  fearless  and  unr^roved,  in  the  veiy  abysses 
of  human  thought ;  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  had  fol- 
lowed out  his  doctrines  into  that  theory  at  which  men 
in  whom  the  rationalistic  &culty  prevails,  and  who  are 
atill  under  the  influence  of.  a  latent  religiousness,  so 
often  arrive.  He  had  wrought  out  a  vague  Pantheism, 
singularly  antidpative  of  tliat  which  in  its  various  forms 
now  rules  in  modem  Germany.  Bat  we  must  at  a 
later  period  revert  to  Ekigena  as  in  one  sense  the  par^it 
of  scholasticism,  but  q£  scholasticism  as  a  firee,  discuiv 
sive,  speculative  science,  before  it  had  been  bound  up 
with  rigid  orthodoxy  by  Aquinas,  Bonaventurai  and 
Duns  Scotns.  Berengar,  it  should  seem,  witli  a  wadset* 
and  far  less  original  mind,  had  been  caught  in  the 
logical  trammds  of  Erigena^  from  which  he  could  nol 
escape.  He  was  not  without  the  pride  which  arises 
fix>m  ihe  adoption  as  weir  as  the  discor^^y  of  new  and 
apparently  distinct  viewed  of  mysterious  subjects,  as 
manifesting  sup^o^  intellectual  strength  and  acutenem 
(tjmt  pride  is  betrayed  in  his  somewhat  ooptemptuous 
challenge  to  Lanfiranc),  or  he  shrank  firom  the  coai^ser 
materialism  which  seemed  enforced  by  the  doctrines  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  and  which  had  already  encountered 
opposition  from  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  monk  Ratramn', 
and  some  others.^     He  proclaimed,  as  the  true  doctrine 

1  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scotni 
Erigena,  and  to  the  monk  Ratramnus,  compare  Gieseler.  The  treatise  of 
ScotnSf  if  he  wrote  expressly  on  the  subject  is  lost  Compare  Schrockh, 
sxiii.  441,  ei  teqq. 
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of  the  Church,  the  counter  definition  of  his  master 
Erigena,  which,  asserting  the  real  Presence,  declared 
that  real  Presence  spiritually  conceived.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vast  European  hierarchyt 
there  could  not  be  wanting  minds  of  equally  uaaamc 
powerful  logical  sul^ety,  and  trained  in  dialectic  sci- 
ence, who  would  repress  within  themselves  the  rdbel- 
Hous  intelligenoe ;  and  in  the  confidence  arising  out  of 
their  infelt  accordance  with  the  .dominant  creed,  with 
the  sagacity,  not  merely  timoroi»,  but  oonsoientiously 
jealous,  which  would  tremble  at  any  approach  to  the 
unsettling  o£  great  reMgious  questions,  or  the  diminish* 
ing  of  the  aaeerdotal  power  ^  (the  only  bulwark  against 
brute  farce. and  blind  ferocity),  would  espouse  the  es- 
tablished creed  with  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  conscientious 
ohurchmanahip.  Such  was  Lanfirano,  a  native  of  Pavio^ 
under  whose  learned  government  the  Norman  monaeh 
tery  of  Bee  was  rising  into  &me ;  and  Lanfranc  him- 
self was  gaining  that  hi^  character  which  designated 
him  hereafter  tost  the  Norman  primate  of  England* 
Some  jeatousy  may  have  lurked  in  the  mind  of  the 
master  of  the  great  achool  of  Tours,  which  had  so  long 
enjoyed  high  imputation  as  a  seat  o£  theologic  learning, 
against  the  upstart  university,  if  it  may  be  so  called,^ 

1  The  diflooveix  «f  the  iunouB  treatise  ef  Berengar  hj  Leomng,  ite  leeeot 
publicatioii  et  Borlio,  fonushM  U9  with,  Berengar's  own  distinct,  deliberate 
fftatemeni  of  hie  vie'we.  It  m  a  hard,  harsh,  obscure  treaUse,  apparently 
little  likely  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  or  to  attach  devoted  followers. 

*  Miraelee  wero  not  wanting  te  refute  Berengar.  A  priest  bow  and 
touched  the  fimn  ef  a  child  on  the  altar.  He  kissed  it;  it  resumed  the 
appearance  of  hread.  Berengar  tauntingly  said,  **  Speciosa  certe  pax  nelH 
nbnia,  nt  cni  oris  preberet  basiion,  dentiom  inferret  exitium.**  —  Wnu 
lfahnesb.,p.466. 

*  See  in  Malmesbuny  the  very  curious  account  of  the  virtue,  auateritjr^ 
tnd  sanctity  of  Berengar,  by  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  p.  4fi»^ 
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among  the  yet  barburous  Normans.  In  his  challenge 
to  LanfraBC,  Berengar  ackdowledges  the  ability  ot  that 
teacher  ivith  a  haughty  condescensiony  reproving  him 
for  the  haste  with  which  he  has  piresnmed  to  condemn 
the  judgments  of  Ehigena.^ 

The  opinions  of  Beuengar  were  mdely  diBseminated 
by  the  poor  scholars^  who  wander^  aboxit  the  country 
from  the  school  at  Tours,  and  who  were^  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  Berengair.  By  some  they  weaie  heard  with 
horror :  he  was  aoeused,  as  usual,  of  opiniaQS  wbieh  he 
did  not  hold — ^of  reducing  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
shadow,  not  a  truth -^cxf  vague  eoncobinagey  and  the 
denial  of  baptism.'  Others  seem  to  have  becai  overawed 
by  the  fimie  of  his  erudition.  H»  first  antagonist  did 
no  great  honor  to  the  cause  of  orthodoi^  |  it  was 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres,  the  bishq)  condemned  and 
degraded  by  the  Council  of  £heims  for  notorious  erimi* 
naKty  of  life.  Others  wrote  in  a  mora  veq^etftd  and 
expostulatory  tone.  The  writings  o£  Berengar  himadf 
have  nm  the  contemptuousness  of  a  mind:  in  which  the 
severe  and  naked  Ic^cal  fiuiultyhas  comjdete  mastery, 
and  whioh  cannot  comprehend  that  unison  of  fiuth  and 
reasoning  which  commends  itaelf  to  those  in  whom  the 
religious  sentiment  maintains  itsipowor. 

Lanfranc  had  his  revenge  for  the  insolent  superiority 
ibj.KMO.  assumed  by  Berengar.  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  in  Rome  held  by  Pope  Leo  IX.     The 

1  **Hsc  ergo  in  re,  al  Ita  est,  pater,  indigBam  fediti  higenio  quod  tiln 
Deofl,  fum  (Upem(^def  oontiUit,  pntproperam  ferendo  Mntentiaiii.  Nmiduai 
enim  Mtegisti  in  scripturft  divin&,  nee  multum  ooBtuiisti  com  tois  diligeoti. 
•riboB.**  —  Lonfhinco  Berengwriof,  apud  Giles.    Lonftt^ict  Optra,  Epiat.  1. 

*  Jamque  scatebat  omnis  Qallia  ejus  doctrinft  per  egenoft  Bcplares,  qnet 
ipM  quotidian^  stipe  sollicitabat,  dissemtnatS.  ->  Wra.  MaJmesb.,  iiL 

•  Authorities  in  Habillon,  Analect,  and  Schrockh,  p  60S. 
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opimoDs  of  Berongar  were  brought  under  disousstton, 
Imt  of  thoee  opinio&s  ihere  waa  no  acknowledged  or 
authoritative  Btatement  which  eould  expose  him  to  con- 
demnation. Lanfi'tnc^  susped^d  (such  was  his  excuse) 
€(  oorrespondenoe  with  the  heretiot  and  thua  implicated 
in  his  doctrines,  prodoced  the  fiitel  letter  in  whicli 
Berengar  avowed  th^  opinions  ^  Erigeoa;  prodaiaml 
the  Holy  Saorameiit,  t^  it  waa  asaerted,  and  inaceurately 
aasertedr  to  be  but  a  figure  and  a  sinnlitude.^  Berengar 
waa  oondenined  At  onoe ;  he  was  eonunanded  to  appear 
at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Vercelli.  '  But  to 
Voroelli  Bereng^  came  jiot;^  he  had  ap^ Sept. loeo. 
pealed  to  King  He^uy  of  Ftanoa  fin!  protection :  he  was 
imprisoned  by  tltat  monarch  ia .  order,  as  he  himself 
states,  to  ex^>rt  money  ^rom  him ;  nor  would  he  sub- 
mit to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He  had  not 
merdy  proselytes^  fant  &iiatical  foUowera.  The  Church 
of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate  the  hasty 
wrath  of  the  Pope ;  he  waa  accompanied  by  a  renowned 
derk  of  Burgnndy,  named  Stephen.^  Words  ran  hi^ : 

Cempare  Vita  I^aufhoid  apnd  Qfle».  Oper.  Lanflranc,  i.  188.  There 
hit  inenda  are  sai4  ^  have  ae^t  tbe  latter  $ftef  Um,  and  tbat  Lanihoic, 
snapected  of  her^y  on  apcoupt  of  k^9  correspondence  with  Berengar,  pro* 
dnoed  the  letter. 

*  It  ia  remarkable  with  what  MipeapeSioaa  eoBtcmpt  Berengar  writes  of 
tlfe  CouncU  of  YerceUi,  even  of  Leo  XX.  He  denies  the  ri^t  of  the  Pope 
to  summon  him  to  be  judged  beyond  his  metropolitan  province.  He 
aieeases  X«eo  of  having  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Vercetli,  who  was  living  in 
•pea  advUe^-  virith  the  wi^  <ff  his  ui^Iei  a  nabiapan  of  Pfitia,  aadiof  hat- 
ing refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  charge  publicly  made  by  his  unc)e 
a^ihist  the  bishop^  —  p.  40.  By  an  adverse  writer  he  is  reported  to  have 
spoken  with  equal  scorn  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  see  of  Rome:  ^  Nempe  S. 
LeoBoni  P.  noli  Pootificam  sod  pompificem  et  pulpifioem  appellavit,  S. 
RMtoanam  BeolabiaBi  vaaitatis  eooeiliura  et  Bodeaiam  malignantiam,  Ro- 
manarn  sedem  non  apostolicam  sed  sedem  Satans  dictis  et  seriptis  n«n 
Hank  appsOate.'*->BMiiald.  da  Berengar.  damnatione.  Gieeeler  has  quoted 
UK  whola  passaga,  p.  asa. 

*  "  Dissuaserant  secundum  ecdesiaatica  Jura,  secnndum  qiue  nuBua  exthi 
provmdam  ad  judicium  ne  cogendus  est  ire." 
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to  Lanfranc's  learned  arguments  it  was  replied,  that  he 
who  rejected  the  conclusions  of  Erigena  refected  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine.^  One  of  Lanfranc's  party,  who 
branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of  heretic,  the  Canon 
of  Tours  declared,  in  l^e  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  be 
^^a  liar."  But  notwithstanding  this  bold  resistance, 
theCooncil  of  Verccdli  passed  its  emisare  both  apon 
Erigena  the  master,  and  the  disciple  Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Council  with  sovereign  contempt. 
His  disdainful  language  towards  the  Pope  oflfended  evai 
his  friends.  He  charges  his  antagonists  with  ignorant 
OP  wilful  misrepresentation.^  In  fVance  his  opinions 
divided  the  public  mind;  one  distinguished  prdate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  his  doctrines ;  they 
were  &vorably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.  The 
king  vacillated  between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar 
and  tacit  connivance  at  his  (pinions.  Two  Councils 
were  held,  one  by  the  Duke  ^  Nonnfmdy^  whom  Be- 
rengar had  endeavored  to  win  over^  at  bis  castle  of 
Brion :  of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.  Berengar  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
discomfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the  established 
doctrine.  The  second  was  summoned  by  the  king  at 
Paris.  There  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  adversary  of 
Berengar,  took  the  lead.  The  tenets  of  Bai^ngar  and 
the  book  of  Scotns  were  denounced  by  wild  acclama- 
tion ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar  did  not  re- 

1  Mach  of  the  treatise ''  De  Sacrft  CobdV  is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  hit 
own  doctrines  and  those  of  Erigena  were  the  aame  mb  those  of  Ambroee 
and  Augustine. 

'  Berengar  bitterly  complains  of  the  misrepreeentatioii  of  hisdoctriasa: 
*  Humbertus  enim  ille  tuus,  inandito  me  .  .  .  scripait  quod  volait,  et  qmd 
neum  non  erat,  mendaciter  meum  esse  eonfinxtt.*' 
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eant,  tlie  clergy  would  sciinmon  the  array  of  the  kiug- 
d(»n,  march  at  its  head,  beside  Berei^ar  in  whatever 
fortress  or  city  he  might  take  refuge,  compel  him  to  re- 
cant, or  to  Surrender  himself  as  prisoner.  But  the 
name  of  Erigena  stood  high  in  France ;  he  had  always 
been  held  as  the  .most  honored  divine  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  king  hesitated,  and  took  nb 
fidrtiier  measures  for  the  restraint  of  Berengar.^  It 
was  not  till  towM^  the  dose  of  Leo's  life  and  pontift- 
oate  that  the  alann  grew  so  great  at  Borne  that  no  less 
than  Hildebrand  himself,  the  cardinal  sulMleacon  of 
the  Church,'  now  rising  towards  that  height  of  &me,  af- 
terwaiids.  to  exalt  him  above  all  th(^  world,  was  sent  as 
legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous  feud. 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  summoned  a 
Conzfecil  at  Tours,  to  assail  his  adversary  in  A^tn,  iom.  ^ 
his  stroi^hold.  But  at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instead  of 
taking  the  high  gnwnd  of  authority,  condescended  to 
become  persuasive  and  coficiliatory ;  he  was  content 
with  an  ionbiguoas  declaration  6zt(uted  from  Berengari, 
fliat  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  really 
tiiebody  and  blood  of  the  Lord.^  With  this,  and  wit^ 
a  fiunt  expre8si<m  of  his  determinaticNii  to  carry  Beren- 

1  **EgQ  interim  dico:  panem  etvinum  per  consecrationem  convert!  in 
•Uaii«  in  Temm  (3farisd  corpus  et  sanguinem,  non  mea,  noil  tna,  Bed  evan- 
galiea  apoafeolica^ne  ^imal  auteatitanun  icripturanun  qoHyoa  contraire  aeAu, 
est  seotentia.*'  He  sabjOins  lower:  "  Qoam  diceresconversipnem  • .  ipinime 
asagnasti.*^ — p.  67.  See  against  Material  Transmutation,  p.  178.  In 
more  than  one  place  Berengar  states  that  he  had  disguised  his  opinions  for 
Ibar  4>f  death.  *-  p.  78.  See  also  the  distinct  view  of  Berengar's  opioBoiis, 
p.  874.    Compare  De  Sacr&  CoenA,  pp.  62,  58. 

*  He  states  that  before  Hildebrand:  '*  quod  jurarem,  panem  atqne  vinum 
tltaris  pott  consecrationem  sunt  oorpos  Christi  et  sanguis.  Hiac  me  sicut 
re  proferrem,  jnramento  oonfirmavi,  oorde  tenui.**  U  was  the  maUriai 
change,  which  he  rigorou8\y  and  constantly  opposed,  by  every  anrument  of 
obecure,  indeed,  and  tortuous  logic,  but  still  with,  unaccumjiiodatkig.  rifcor. 
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giur  with  him  to  Rome,  Hildebrand  closed  his  part  m 
thia  SKHmiQntou  eoDtroyessy.  The  seoret  k  dimt: 
Hildebrand  waa  wanted  at  Borne ;  his  place  was  dieve«'^ 
The  King  of  France  was  bringing  lorward  m  hk  conn*- 
cil  questions  of  great  politicid  importance,  an  aocuMdoa 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  dnnand  of  Aid  agaioat 
that  King  fix>m  the  Emperot.  The  Godneil  might  be 
interminabty  protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  waa  in  tiie  ii)>- 
moat  peril ;  his  army  had  been  defeated,  he  was  a  pria- 
oner;  if  released,  released  only  to  die.^  Besides  the 
btal  effects  of  his  himiiliation»  his  macerationB  had  b»- 
gon  to  threaten  his  life ;  to  iJiose  ao  deep  in.  the  politica 
of  Bosne  the  progress,  the  fiital  eud  of  his  diaease  might 
be  known  hf  sure  prognostics* 

Bat  we  must  reasoend  two  years  to  Leo,  atiU  in  the 
full  aotiYity  of  hia  youth,  still  endeayoring  to  command 
the  whole  Latin  w<»rld  by  his  presence.  His  aspiratioB 
waa  still  to  be  Pope  of  Ghriatendam,  not  of  Borne  only 
(though,  aa  wUl  hereafter  appear,  he  had  great  adiemea 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope  in  Italy) :  ao  dup- 
ing this  period  hd  yisitad  rather  than  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, or  fixed  his  court,  in  Borne.  Three  times, 
during  hia  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  croaaed  the  Alps; 
once  already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and  at 
Eheims;  ^h^  second  Transalpine  visitation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  council  of  Vercelti.  Its  ostennble 
object  was  a  great  ^ligious  ceremoi^  in  honor  of  the 

1  HQdebraad  hftd  ordered  all  the  books  bearisg^  on  (be  tnbjeet  to  be  ooU 
lected:  ^  Ui  ex  eomm  aactoritate  satisfieret  de  encharietiS  pro  cajns  dili* 
gentiori  eoMideratioQe  et  reritatfa,  Dei  ml8erieor<ll&,  eompreheaBloiie  hare- 
ticit  me  iasfanidaYeniit  homines  nfl^  scienteSf  et  superioies  se  in  MteatiS 
alios  non  nquo  animo  toleraoles.**  —  p.  08. 

*  Aeoordifig  to  Berengar,  p.  03,  he  bad  heard  of  the  actual  death  of  Lea* 
**llBiidatum  iili  est,  Papam  Leonein  rebus  decessisse  hamaBlB.** 
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dt7  6f  which  h«  wa^  still  the  bkbop.  The  G^ermait 
Popes  had  introduced  a  ^golar  kind  of  phiraKty^  as  if 
flie  Tetiton  felt  insecure  in  his  Roman  see,  and  stiU 
reserved  a  dafe  retreat  in  his  ntitive  land*  Clement  II* 
had  retained  the  bishopric  of  Bambet^  t  Leo  Oot  a,  im. 
had  been  several  years  Popfe  before  he  vacated  that  of 
Toni. 

No  gift  couM  be  bestowed  on  a  dty^  or  on  a  church 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  a  popular  saint  j  the  dty 
grew  fa  honor  and  in  wealth.  Not  merely  were  iti^ 
own  citizens  more  tmder  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
(torn  diis  increased  devotion,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  shrine 
with  their  oflterings,  and  not  seldom  a  profitable  com- 
mercial mart  grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
Gerard  had  been  bishop  of  Toul ;  he  had  reposed  for 
fifty-si3c  years  in  his  tomb.  During  d  ceremonial,  as 
solemn  as  that  which  had  installed  the  holy  St.  Remi  in 
hi^  new  shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened.  The 
body  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar  was 
consecrated  to  ttie  new  saint ;  wonderful  cures  were  not 
wanting^  privileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
favored  church,  and  on  the  clergy  of  the  favored  see. 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  everywhere  mating  munificent  grants,  con- 
firming the  rights  and  |>ossessions  of  monasteries*  He 
was  at  Treves  and  at  Augsburg ;  at  the  Feast  f*.  2, 106I. 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had  now  arisen  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX«  was  too  much  of  a 
German  Pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not  German  enough 
for  his  countrymen.  The  Germans,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Franconiaii  emperors,  had  possessed  themselves 
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of  some  of  the  we^lhieBt  sees  in  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  Rome.^  A  Gtemian  held  the  see  of  Ravenna ;  and 
under  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  b^jgup  to  reneF  her 
anjcient  ptetensicffis  to  independence  of  Rome..  L^  in 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure  the  encroach-* 
ments  even  of  a  German  prelate,  raised  to  his  see  bj  the 
special  favor  of  the  Emperor.  The  Italian  prelates  at 
Yercelli  joined  eagerlj  in  the  humiliation  of.  the  Ger- 
Qian  at  Ravenna ;  Humfred  was  de^»ded  and  excom- 
miunicated  by  the  Pope  and  Council.  At  this  act  the 
brooding  jealpusy  against  the  Pope  broke,  out  at  the 
coprt  of  Henry  into  open  hostility.  Bishop  Nitger  of 
Freisingen,  a  magnificent  prelate,  whose  revenue,  if 
in  part  dedicated  to  less  sacred  uses,  was  splendidly 
employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  during  some  warm 
dispute  relating  to  the  afiair  of  Ravenna,  grasping  his 
neck,  said,  *'*'  M^y  a  sword  cleave  this  throat  if  I  work 
not  the  ruin  of  this  Pope."  The  biographer  of  Leo 
adds  that  the  bishop  ^.  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  At  Augsburg  the  I^ope 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  bis  haughty 
antagonist.  Humfired,  it  is  true,  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  of  all  he  had  unlawfully  usurped  from  the 
Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  to  request  his 
forgiveness.  He  knelt ;  "  According  to  the  depth  of 
his  repentance,"  said  the  Pope,  *^  may  God  forgive  him 
his  sins."  The  prelate  rose,  and  broke  out  in  scomM 
laughter.     Tears  filled, the  eyes  of  the  Pope.     "  Miser- 

1  Hoefler  haa  drawn  oat  a  list  of  German  prelates,  by  whidi  it  appears 
that  the  Pa^arcbate  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Como,  Padna,  and  Ve- 
A>ua,  were  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands:  other  sees  less  fre« 
quently.  —  Beilage,  xvii.  p.  333. 

*  TlUs  must  have  been  much  latet,  as  Kit^er  survived  the  Archbishop  of 
BftvennA  some  time. 
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aUe,  he  is  a  dead  man ! ''  Homfred  returned  to  Ra^i 
Tenna,  fell  illvand  in  a  few  days  died,  not  withoat 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.^ 

The  third  journey  of  Leo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  was 
as  mediator  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and 
Andrew  King  of  Hungary^.  Fifty  years  had  kim,  looo- 
elapsed  since  that  formidable  people  the  Hun-  loes.  lbo'^ 
garians  liad  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  oemn^ 
St.  Stephen,  thdr  king,  had  wrought  this  al*  oant«nian«r 
most  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son  "****^" 
of  a  Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Gyula,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  monk  of  Constan- 
tinople, Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  father  of  Stephen, 
seems  to  have  hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion 
of  his  subjects  and  his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not  bap- 
tized in  his  infancy  ;  the  holy  St.  Adalbert  administered 
to  him  that  redeeming  rite ;  he  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Stephen ;  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  On 
the  death  of  Gdsa,  an  insurrection  of  the  Magyars 
against  the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign  faith  was 
suppressed.  The  Christian  King  ascended  the  throne ; 
his  first  act  was  to  unite  himself  to  Latin  Christendom ; 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  received 
the  present  of  a  crown,  and  a  Papal  edict  empowering 
liim  to  r^ulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his  realm. 
He  was  crowned  King  o£  Hungary  at  Gran.  Through- 
out the  land  rose  churches:  the  nation  received  the 
religion  of  their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during  his  reJgii 
of  thirty  years,  continued  in  the  practice  of  that  faith 

^  QfrOi^,  with  s^mewfaat  dubious  cfaarity,  labors  to  excul^te  the  Pop# 
from  all  share  in  this  crime,  of  which  no  candid  man  can  have  the  least  sus- 
(ndon.  He  lays  it  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
biahoprics  bemg  turned  into  German  fortresses  for  the  oppression  of  Italy. 
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and  of  those  virtuss,  iHiich  acquired  for  liim  the 
and  renown  of  a  saint  Bat  Pet^,  the  successor  of 
Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  by  Oerman  and 
Italian  priests^  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  in- 
dignantly thrown  off  the  yoke*  The  unha|q)y  king 
was  dethroned,  bUnded;    Andrew  and  Levanta,  tw^ 

Erinoes  of  the  rojral  race^  were  placed  on  the  durond; 
eathenism  became  again  the  national  religion ;  erery* 
where  the  old  altars  rose ;  die  Christiaiis  were  perse- 
cuted; some  priests  and  bishops  sufiered  martyrdom^ 
But  on  the  death  of  LeTAnta,  Andrew  boldly  decbred 
himsdf  a  Christian ;  he  was  crowned  by  a  Christian 
bishop  (probably  the  native  bishops  had  been  permitted 
to  remain) ;  he  restored  the  churches,  and  prohibited 
heathenism  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Emp^t)r  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  Peter ;  on  his  death  he  declared'  Hungary  a 
fief  of  the  empuw.  Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was 
rejected  with  scpm.  At  the  instigation  o£  Hehiy^ 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  witlx  Giodfrey  of  Lorraine^ 
his  unde  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a  marauding 
expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ;  but  the 
Count  of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  If  argraire  of  Austria 
entered  into  the  war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet 
not  with  conclusive  socoess.  Haimbourg  t^e  frontier 
town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry  himself  in  the 
year  1051  headed  a  campaign  without  important  result, 
the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a  more  overwhehning 
force,  and  laid  si^e  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared 
in  his  camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  head  of  Christen- 
dom ^  with  a  king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of 

^  An  Hungarian  prelate,  Coloczy,  bad  been  among  tbe  bbbops  present  lit 
Toul,  (k;rbaps  an  aiiiboMHador,  secret  or  avowed,  of  King  Andrew  to  th« 
I'upe.    Compare  throughout  BlaiUithf  Geschichte  der  Magyoren. 
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ills  realni.  But  his  mediation  was  rejected  by  Aug.  Sept. 
both  parties.  He  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  terms  of 
submission  and  tribute,  offered  by  the  Hungarians ; 
Henry  coldly  and  contemptuously  declined  the  condi* 
tions.  But  the  tide  of  war  turned,  the  Hungarians 
sunk  the  provision  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  depended  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  now  the  Hungarian  in  his  turn  revised  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  he  had  offered  before. 
The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity ; 
the  peace  was  not  established  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  without  his  interference.  At  ^tisbon  during 
the  close  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  favorite 
avocation,  the  canonization  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of 
that  city,  Erhard  and  Wol%ang,  were  installed  in  that 
honor  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremony. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em 
peror,  and  many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at 
Worms.     They  met  not  merely  to  celebrate  a.d.  io62. 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  wSSub. 
usual  magnificence,  but  on  secular  afiairs  of  great,  it 
appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope.     Leo,  though 
maintaining  his  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom,  had 
not  neglected   the   affiurs  of  Italy.     Those  affairs  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  the  victim,  must  be  unfolded  hereafter. 
He  aspired  it  is  clear  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as 
an  Italian  Potentate,  to  bec6me  something  more  than  a 
secular   vassal  of   the  empire,  something  beyond  the 
spiritual  monarch  of  Christendom.     The  See  of  Rome 
laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churched  and  abbeys,^  either 

>  See  the  UM  of  31  churdies  and  47  roonasterioBf  besides  some  aOodUI 
wtates,  m  Haratori*8  Antiq.  v.  DtsMrt.  96.  •—  Hoefler,  p.  807. 
▼OL.  m.  18 
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as  the  pioii3  ddimttons  of  tbe  founders,  or  £^  tl)p  grants 
of  emperoFs,  Among  thesse  w^re  \h&  famous  Al>l>ey 
iyf  Fulda,  and  the  bishopriij  of  Bawberg.*  L^  agreed 
to  surrender  these  endowm^nte  La  -eJ^cVng^^  ^  t^*^  city 
and  t^ritoBy  of  Bejiieven^^  s^ipul|i,^ing  ^t  t^e  SjE^^p 
time  fer  a  strong  imperial  fqrce  to  pu^  h^n  lo,  possession 
of  that  city,  and  to  eaaable  Iniu  to  ^\ibdue  tj^p  f^rniidar 
ble  and  hostife  Nonnaiw. 

Bnt  the  Antip^ps^l  pfir|y  s^t  Ah^  courts  qf  Henry  bad 
grown  in  atr^jgth  and:  iu  Ktt^wesi^  of  hc^tility  5  tho 
qiore  the  Pope  b^aiue  an  Iti^ian,  aij^  t^  ix^re  he 
inserted  his  i^dlepe^deppQ,  the  TW^re  odiou?  h/d  becan^e 
to  the  great  Qeropaw*  prel^tes^  His  mo^t  ^tj^ed  friend 
and  roost  pow^rfuji  ^uppoiftei*,  the  holy  and  chfiritable 
Ratdoftj  ihe  Arqhbishop  ot*  Mem^.,;  was  dead j  the  Em- 
peror of  his  own  authority  had  ^ppq^xted  Liutpold, 
P-rot^^fc  of  the  Chapter  qf  Banj^berg,  to  this  German 
primacy.  The  Pope  lia4  bestowed^  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  new  primate,  some  furtjiep  privileges  on  the 
See  of  Mentis.  Thp  archbishop  was  thp  P^pajl  Legate 
in  his  own  dioces^.  But  as  if  hef  knew  the  character 
Bambdrg,  ^^  LiutpoW,  ho  toofc  tjio  Opportunity  of  this 
^^-  ^-  gcant  to  remind  hin\  of  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion. A  trifling  incident  hetrayed  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  tiie  German  smd  It^li^n  chiufch^e^  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Pope,  who  hftv^ug  rafjily  fevqred  the 
io^qlent  superiority  of  the  Italians,  was  oJ?Hg^d  tp  hum- 
We  himself  before  the  suH^  obstipacy  of  l;h^  Germans* 
In  the  mass  for  Christn^as  day,  tht*  Pope  read  the  ser- 
vioe^,  the  next  d^y  the  ArchbLshpp,  of  Mei^tx,  t^^e  Metro- 
poKtan  of  Worms,  pejiffovwed  the  function.     The  pro^ 

^  Gfrdror  ooi^eclures  that  the  Biabopiic  of  B«iiihei!]g  was  Attached  to  th« 
Papacy  on  the  promotion  of  Clomeat  the  Second. 
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cas^on  was  ended,  tbe  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat^ 
Humberl,  a  deacon  of  the  archbishop^  chanted  the 
Gospdl  IB  a  tone  different  from  tlie  Roman  usage, 
perimpB  jarring  to  Italian  eojrs.  Tbe  Italians  requested 
the  Pope  to  forbid  him  from  (Hrooeeding  in  his  disa<»iant 
chant:  the  Pope  did  so*  but  tbe  deacon  went  on, 
diflfegarding  the  Fs^  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed 
the  Goiq;^  to  be  ended,  summoned  the  refractory 
deacto,  and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  office :  the 
arcbbiflhop  instantly  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  his  deacon ;  the  Pope  declined*  The 
service  weiit.  on,  it  wiaa  tbe  timie  for  the  elevation  of  die' 
Host«  The  archbiibof)  att  stubbornly  in  his  seat,  and 
deekred  tiiat  neitbdr  be  htmsejf,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  with  the  oflSce*  The  whole  ceremony  paused ; 
t&e  Pope  was.  obliged  ^to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because 
ho  wodd  not  interfere  with  the  rig^  of  a  metropolitan 
in  hia  own  dtoeese.  The  ideacon  was  reinvested  in  his 
fuiictifms.;  the  archbishcqp  condescended  to  discharge 
the  reat  of  his  holy  office. 

But  this,  humiliaiing  as  it  waB,  was  not  the  most  fiital 
nuurk  of  jealbus)r  displayed   by   Grermaja  churchmen 
iigainst  the  unpofiular  Poqtiffl     At  a  council  at  Man- 
tua, suddenly  brokmi  off,  were  undisguised  kj>.  loea 
81^^  of  German  hostility.'    Gebhard,  Bidbop  r    *^^**^ 


of  Eitihstach,  who  was  of  ^reat.  weight  is  the  oonscik 
of  the  Empenor,  persuaded  him  to.  withdraw  the  greater 
Iiart  of  the  ,tr<M^s^  whwh  were  ta  march  with  the  Pope 


1  At  the  ooancil  of  Bfantua  tbe  u|m>ar  against  the  Pope  was  net  on  ac- 
eMmt  oi  tke  saairidd  clergy,  againat.whom  stMuiger  mt^murm  were  thMat- 
eaed^  bat  the  aHettipt  of  tiie  Pope  to  ostein  a  ppooge  declared  to  contaiD 
the  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  accompanied  the  rcliques  of  S.  I>onginu8>  the 
•oldiar  who  pienrt^  tie  aide  x^itfa.hja  ^leaf «    CuMpate  Theitter,  vol*  ii  p4  S^ 
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into  Italy,  and  put  him  in  poesession  <^  Betieyento.^ 
The  Pope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service 
500  Swabian  knights.  With  these,  and  assembling 
around  his  standard,  as  he  went,  a  host  of  bwless 
adventurers  and  mercenaries,  tlie  holy  Leo  marched 
through  Italy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces, 
the  first  or  almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against  the 
terrible  Normans.  The  Italian  policy  of  Leo,  bold, 
aggressive  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by 
success.  In  the  reconquest  of  Sardinia  from  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  his  admonitions  and  advice 
had  encouraged  the  Pisans  to  achieve  the  conquest.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bbbdue  the  fierce  barons,  who  still  maintained  the  fitst- 
ness  cities,  and  awaited  Aeir  time :  a  Crescentius  still 
held  Tusculum.  But  Southern  Italy  ofiered  a  more 
promising  fidd  fbr  die  extension  and  consolidation  of 
his  sovereignty.  It  was  held  by  three  powers  mortally 
hostile  to  each  oth^,  the  Qreeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Normans.  Of  these  the  Saracens,  by  recent  feuds,  had 
been  so  weakened,  that  Leo,  in  his  lofty  visions,  began 
to  dream  of  the  reconquest  of  Sicily  to  Christendom. 
The  Greeks,  almost  in  despair  of  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  Norman  adventurers,  had  vainly 
sought  recourse  in  craft*  They  endeavored  to  bribe 
them  with  enormous  pay  to  enter  into  their  service  and 
engage  in  new  wars  in  the  East.  But  the  Normans 
knew  their  strength  :  this  body  of  men,  who  had 
arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had  now  become  sovereigns 
of  many  cities ;  they  warred  impartially  on  all.^     The 

>  Floto  (Kaiser  Hcinrich  der  Vierte,  i.  p.  179,  publiriied  18M)  aMigns 
some  reasons,  Che  dangers  and  dUBcuhies  of  Henry  in  Germany,  for  tbtA 
advice. 

*  On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  read  the  curious  chronicil^ 
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ddiveiance  of  Southern  Italy  from  these  half  chrb^ 
tianized  and  barbarous  freebooters  seemed  to  justify 
to  Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propensities.  His  first 
incursion  into  the  South  had  been  of  a  more  pencefiiK 
more  seemly  charaeter  ;  but  it  had  opened  to  his  ambi- 
tion views  which  matured  dowly  to  the  close  of  his  lil'e. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  a^ain 
▼isited  Monte  Casino,  and  held  a  synod  at  Salerno.  At 
hia  approach  the  city  of  Benevento  threw  off  May,  1050. 
the  yoke  of  its  sovereign  prince,  Landulf  of  Capua. 
Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  popular  surrender ;  and 
to  receive  the  city  as  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter. 
The  faction  of  the  Capuan  regained  possession,  Leo 
excommunicated  the  rebellious  city.  He  was  now  by 
the  Imperial  grant  Lord  of  Benev^ito.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  array,  enlisted  to  expel  the  Normans  from 
the  land.  He  wrote  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Constan- 
tine  Monomachus,  to  declare  the  reasons  which  urged 
him  to  undertake  this  war  in  p^^on.  In  his  martial 
fodot  he  forgot  the  theologic  controversy,^  which  was 
rising  to  itsi  height  with  die  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
MichafJ  Cerularius ;  the  controversy,  which  prolonged 

*  Li  Nofinans.'  published  bj  M.  ChampoUioD  Figeac.  Soc.  de  rHistorie  do 
France. 

1  For  this  cootrovenj  between  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Can- 
dida, legate  at  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  which 
ended  in  haaghty  words  on  both  sided,  see  Leonis  Epist  apud  Manfti 
xSx.  Caaisii  Lectiones  Antiq.  One  of  the  stiongeet  objections  against  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy.  The  Latin  replies:  **  H»c- 
dne  qnoqne  sunt  ilia  raajora  et  perfect  lora,  nt  novus  maritus  et  recente  car- 
nb  voluptate  resolutus  et  totus  marcidus  Christ!  ministret  altaribus,  et  ab 
t^ns  immaculato  corpore  sanctificando  man  us  confestim  ad  rouliebres  trans- 
(brat  amplexos.  ....  Pro  quibus  omnibus  et  aliis,  quos  longum  est  scripto 
prosequi  erroribus,  nisi  resiperitis  et  digne  satisfeceritis,  irrevocabile  ana- 
tbema  hk  et  hi  fiituro  eritis  a  Deo  et  ab  omnibus  Catholicis,  pro  quibus 
Ghiistoft  animam  tnam  posuit."  —  Compare  the  answer  by  Nicetas.  Apud 
.  pp.  801-314 
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for  centanes  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  LaJtiti 
churches.  While  the  vital  question  alt  to  the  nature  oF 
the  Sacrament  threatened  to  distract  the  West,  thd 
East  broke  off  all  condectidn  triik  a  ohnrch  which 
dared  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  that  solemn  rite.  The 
Normans,  thus  wrote  Leo  to  the  Emperor,  t^t  undi^ 
ciplined  and  fbreign  race,  were  still  ravaging  Chridtisui 
Italy  with  more  than  Pagan  impietj ;  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  not  merely  slew  the  Christians  bkH^f* 
criminately  in  promiscnans  fray,  bat  pitt  them  to  deaili 
slowly  widi  indescribable  tortures^  They  mode  no  dix^ 
tinctidn  between  things  Sacred  and  pwfone  5  they  phin* 
dered,  burned,  Taaed  churches.  Princes,  accimling  to 
tlie  apostles,  were  not  to  bear  the  sWord  in  Tain ;  and 
as  a  prince  Leo  went  out  to  war ;  Mt  that  he  desiriMl 
the  death  of  a  single  Norman,  nor  of  any  human  beings 
but  by  Uie  terrorsof  human  judgments,  these  unbeliev- 
ers  must  be  taught  the  terms  of  Gxad's  judgments.^ 

In  his  youthful  days^  Leo  had  acquired  some  £und 
for  military  conduct ;  he  had  oommanded  the  vassals  of 
the  Inshopric  of  Toul  in  one  of  tlie  Emipetor  Oomud^s 
expeditions  into  Italy^  Some  Tain  seUksonfiddnce  m^iy 
have  mingled  with  the  zeal  which  induced  him  to  lead 
his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  '  —  an  act 
at  which  some  of  the  more  religions  stood  amaaed,  arid 
did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  l!*he  stetn  re-^ 
clnse  Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natural 
energy.'  ' 

>  Leo  IX.  Epist  CoilafAnt.  Monomnch.  Vii.  ?  LaMx*,  p.  989. 

•  "  In  illiua  itaque  siecalaris  miKtise  dispositimte,  sic  ii»petif«  sagax  App*^ 
rnit  et  providus,  quasi  hujusmodi  negotiis  tAntirm  fnisset  hactemis  exereMii' 
to8.»»  — Wibcrt,  i.  7. 

•  Damiani  f aya  down  this  irfd'IragftMe  pfoposltioft:  "Si  etgo  pix>'Pid«, 
e(ah  universalis  vlvif  Bcct^ia,  ntnquam  fbrrea  corrtp?  ftrma  ^nceditur,  qtwW 
modo  pro  ler-enis  ac  transitoriia  Ecdesiie  facultatibu]»  \orkiitai  Ades  id 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  in  the  campaign  belied  his  early 
fiune.  The  sagacity  and  fbrethonght,  formeriy  ascribed 
to  him,  utterly  failed:  iJot  that  he  aetooally  1»ok  tk« 
generalship  of  his  troops  in  the  baCdej  but  all  the  ihdv^i^ 
ments  sfe'em  to  havfe  teen  hiade  Urtder  his  gtridintei 
Prom  San  Oerthano  he  ^vatilced  to  Oipua^  accofaipni 
died  by  many  bishojls,  hf  BV^eridfe  of  Lorraine  t>h/ 
Chancellor  of  the  l^mj^ire,  tJie  Dtdte  <yf  Gai^a;  tiir& 
Counts  6f  Aquirt6  irtd  Tedrid;  I'hyttee  he  m&rcteri 
mto  the  CajMtdhatai  the  stronghold^  of  the  Konhbns. 
The  ApuHanfi  and  othei'  Ilaiktts  ftock^  to  his  stattddrtl; 
He  had  an  fiilervtew  With  Ar^mi^^  ihe^  Gfeek  CatfetpstA 
rf  Calabria,  #ho  promise  hh  sticcor.  He  feed  Ills 
quarters  at  OiViteJlA,  aatd  launched  life  fi^t^^jjg  • 
oloW,  tKd  ^5ic6m^tlnieatib«  of  the  Nottn^ts;  ^^ 
I'he  Normans  Wther  were,  or  ptetehded  to  be^  ^pkH&i 
by  these  vli^  priefparatiions.  Tliey  dflfered  tettns  of  M^ 
missfori.  Thfes^  Ui^re  jieiiemptbrily  refused  by  FhKl^rioit 
of  Lort*fti»l^  i  the  dnly  <*ott*itioh  (Uffei^  was  thelt  toted 
ftbaiidoiitfl^At  6f  Italy.  The  P<»pe  saW  not  the  dite^- 
4yf  (^Vibg  them  td  d<fipalt.^  He  jmshed^  fbrw«rd  hi^ 
troopB  l9  tke  batiks^  of  the  'F^^ftorio,  near  Drn^hkia. 
Thef  Q^tiftto  tnye]3«  ^r«re  noib  lOMi^e  600;  The  ierriUe 
Norttiatjd  vAtkgi^^  3v00l9  knights,  men  whow^i^eddd  to 
^  ftbto  to  el^av€f  ail  en^my  fr<mi  tile  head  te  the  sdddfe 

gixiMs  i^hm^atitiMh'*  ''<' When  the  sirints  h^ve  p6^6r  Hie^  d^  iA>t  ei^tti 
fby  beHtka  cod  ioidelft.'*  He  proems  U>  oondduin  Leo  IX. :  "^  Ad  hn^  si 
q«is  objiciat,  bellicis  iMibus  Leonem  se  frequenter  implicaiape  Ponti6ccin, 
Terumtamen  sanctuiM  esse.  *  T>ic6  ^dod  ^ntlo,  qnoniam  nee  retruS  6h  fioc 
A^otMHast  ihtStiti  ptteet|Mitam,  <|ai«  nef^svit;  imc  David.  id^&x»  pro^A- 
tics  meretur  oraculum,  quia  torum  alieni  viri  invasit/*  It  is  curious  to  read 
Damiani'fl  commentator,  trying  to  make  out  that  Damiani  does  not  con- 
4|ra|R  titi  Pope's  vstng  th^,swov^  m  a  temporal  prince.  How  would: tho 
old  Saint,  who  comi^ared  [..eo's  wai-<i  with  tlic  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  adul* 
teiy  of  David,  have  scorned  tlii^  distinct iouV  —  Damiani,  Epist.  iv.  9. 
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with  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancred,  Humfrey,  Richard  of  Aversa,  and  the  yet 
unrenowned  Robert  Guiscard.  Three  days  the  armies 
watched  each  other.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  Normans  occupied  a  hill,  on  which  de* 
pended  the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day  they 
burst  down  in  three  squadron^.  The  Lombards,  on  one 
wing,  the  Apulians  on  the  other,  fled  at  once :  the  Ger- 
mans were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

The  Normans  rushed  from  the  field  to  seize  the  Popo 
at  Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them 
for  that  night :  the  next  day  they  entered  the  town. 
The  humbled  Pope  at  once  relieved  them  from  their  ex- 
communication :  they  became  again  sons  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was  it  subtle  policy,  which 
made  them  at  once  her  oI)sequious  sons?  The  rude 
soldiery  perhaps  from  dread,  the  leaders  from  that  craft 
in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in  yalor, 
cast  themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated  hi^ 
pardon,  professed  deep  penitence.  But  th^  lost  no 
time  in  securing  again  all  the  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  thdr  yoke.  Count  Hun^y,  the  geiitlesl  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an  attendant 
on  die  Pope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle-field,^ 
to  bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honors  of  martyrs. 
He  declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory, 
as  having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  th^oiselves 
afterwards  assisted  in  building  a  church  over  their  re- 
mains. The^  Pope  was  conducted  with  all  respect  by 
Count  Humfr^  to  Benevento :   there  he  remained,  a 


1  The  battle  was  fbagbt  June  16, 1058.    Leo  ^t  off  for  Rome  liaieh  1^ 
lOM. 
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prisoner,  though  treated  with  the  most  profound  out- 
ward reverence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes ;  per^ 
haps  now  conscious  of  his  own  unclerical  conduct,  in 
becoming  the  leader  of  an  army;  seeing  the  divine 
condemnation  in  his  abasement,  bis  imprisonment,  not^ 
withstanding  the  courteous  and  deferential  demeanor  of 
the  Normans ;  knowing  that  he  wa$  absolutely  in  their 
power^  the  pious  Leo  betook  himself  to  the  severest 
acts  of  penitential  austerity*  He  wore  nothing  but 
sackcloth;  he  slept  on  a  carpet,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow,  the  fel¥  hours  which  he  allowed  for  s)eep. 
Every  day  he  pertbrmed  mass ;  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  the  recital 
<rf^  d^  Psalter^  He  did  not  absolutely  neglect  his  ec- 
clesiastical ftuictions;'  he  appointed  a  new  abbot  of 
Santa  Sophia,  in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a  correspcmd* 
ence  with  Africa,  with  Constantinople,  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Latin  Christendcxn ;  but  his  chief  occu- 
pation, besides  his  prayers,  was  works  of  charity.  His 
admirers  glorify  his  imprisonment  with  many  miracles. 
But  his  sorrow  and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all  his 
strength ;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Nor^ 
mans,  perhaps  out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  while  in 
their  hands,  were  willing  to  release  the  dying  man. 
On  the  12th  of  March  he  left  Benevento,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Norman  Humfrey.  He  was  obliged  to 
rest  twelve  days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but 
repressed  the  universal  joy  by  melancholy  intimations 
of  his  approaching  death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his 
helpless  condition.  His  calm  departure  reaches  sublim- 
ity.   He  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter's ; 
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he  repoded  on  a  couch  by  its  ride.  Th^t^  he  gave  hib 
last  admonitions  to  the  ecclesiastics  aronnd,  entreating 
th^n  to  abfttem  from  shnony  and  the  ulienatton  o^  tlie 
estates  of  the  Chufch  ;  there  he  received  the  last  s^ora^- 
inents.  He  rose  with  ^ffleultj,  and  looked  ihto  hh 
coffin^  *•  Behold,  my  bi?ethwn,  the  mutability  of  humah 
things.  The  cell  which  Was  my  dwelling  when  A  monk 
expanded  into  yonder  speicious  p&lace ;  it  ^htinks  agftiii 
into  this  narrow  coffin."  The  next  ttrtttimg  he  wa* 
dead.  He  died  before  the  altar  of  &%*  P^t^r^s^  -M 
might  be  expected,  hid  death  had  been  announced  by 
April  18,  visions:  monks  had  beheld  in  their  dfeiltUft 
i«w.  angds  in  white  pobtes  by  his  bed-tiide^     W6t^ 

derAil  cures  immediait^ly  foUowed  his  departutei  A 
devil^  who  hatl  possessed  a  Tuscan  woman  (or '  abo*^ 
nine  years,  ecmfessed  that  Leo  had  already  ascended  io 
heaven,  and  that  it  was  by  his  power  that  he  was  di^iren 
forth.  A  womail  laughed  ths  tale  to  ec^n  ;  she  was 
seized  by  the  expelled  fletid  and  coalpdled  td  piuy  te 
the  new  Saint.  The  hnae^'  ikn  iumb^  the  lefp^^^  wMrt 
brcfogfat  from  all  pafts  of  Italy  to  totich  his  remains 
Chtirches  w«re  buHt  to  his  bedor  in  B«mieveiito,  in  Td^jA^ 
end  in  many  other  dtieii 
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CHAPTJEE    III. 

COKTTNtJATlOir   OF    GERMAN    P0M5. 

HtLDEBRAiTD  haYTUg  coiiclttded  hls  hasty  treaty  wtfh 
Berengar,  but  not  leading  with  him,  a»  he  had  threAt- 
ened^  the  eaptive  heretic,  travetled  with  the  titmofst 
«peed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo^  it  Is  saJd,  had  bequeathed 
the  adminbtration  <tf  the  see,  duriiig  the  vacancy,  t^  tHo 
Cardinal-gobdeacdtt ;  but  tuttiults  were  thfedtened,  tfr 
antoally  broke  out  t  the  party  of  lieiiedict4  the  old  K<f- 
man  party,  was  not  extinct.  Accordhig  to  ott^  accottnf, 
It  made  a  bold  atleinpt  to  tegain  its  powei^.  HildebramI 
was  too  wise  as  yet  t<>  aspire  to  the  unsafe  dignity. 
The  Pope  muai  be  a  wealthy  prelate,  fbt  the  latgef  ]nirt 
of  the  papal  domains  were  ii^ll  In  the  hai^  df  th^  ba- 
jfooial  pKinderoiB*  An  Italian  pope  of  th6  rbOt^t  awfVd 
pieQr,  of  the  moii  deteftnit^  ^^gfi  w4u)d  only  hav^ 
wielded  ipnitaal  weapons,  to  ^bic^  those  lawless  t/\^ 
had  been  too  lofig  babittated,  ^o€  td  tangh  them  to  0«otti. 
The  Pope  mint  comokand  the  impdrial  pfot^k^on,  Wilh^ 
out  wMoh  Rome  might  at  any  tim^  became  the  prey  (if 
the  Normans.  That  tmiMe  i^e  had  agahi  restinle<l 
their  hostile  aspect ;  their  ally,  ti\e  Count  of  Reate^  h;id 
not  scrupled  to  seize  and  invprison,  on  their  return  fr^>Ti^ 
Constantinople,  the  fiiture  Cardinal  l?rederick  of  L*ii^ 
roine  and  the  other  legates  of  Pope  Leo.  The  P^ifM 
wonU  have  become,  the  slave^  h^  had  not  yet  Ic^arnwl 
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the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and  ally  of  these 
barbarians.  After  some  months  it  was  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hildebrand  himself,  to  implore  his  nomination. 
But  Hildebrand  had  already  determined  upon  his  choice 
—  a  Pope  who  might  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  whose  election  would  so  flatter  the  Emperor,  that 
he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordially  in  the  ap- 
pointment. Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est, undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  Grerman"  prelates. 
Gebhard  might  be  considered  the  remote  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Leo  at  Ciritella,  and  of  his  premature 
death.  He  it  was  who  had  advised  the  Emperor  to 
countermand  the  march  of  the  great  body  of  his  troops 
to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  yeiled  this  act  (^jealous 
hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of  the  Normans ; 
"  with  two  hundred  knights  he  would  chase  them  fixim 
Italy."  If  Gebhard  could  command  the  German 
troops  to  retire,  he  could  command  them  to  advance  in 
these  perilous  times  to  the  rescue  of  Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  to  power  and  influ 
ence  had  been  rapid  and  extraordinary,  (jebhard. 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  uncle  of  Uie  Emperor,  had  de- 
manded for  his  &vorite,  Cuno,  the  successioa  to  his  see. 
From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pretext  that  Cuno 
was  the  son  of  a  married  priest,  Henry  refused  the 
nomination,  but  endeavored  to  propitiate  his  uncle  by 
leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power.  The 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a 
remote  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the 
Emperor's  objection  against  his  extreme  youth,  the 
bishop  replied  with  prophetic  sagacitjr,  diat  Gebhard 
would  rise  to  still  higher  honors.     This  vaticination 
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began  immediately  to  give  promise  of  fulfilment.  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities ;  he 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most  diflS 
cult  circumstances,  particularly  during  the  Himgarian 
wnr.  He  became  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
counsellor. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  foil  exer- 
tion of  the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  tlie 
Pope  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his  office ;  to  repel 
the  Normans,  perhaps  to  wrest  back  fi^m  their  unwor- 
thy possessors  some  of  the  estates  of  the  see :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a  counsellor 
who  was  most  likely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to  the 
Oerman  policy,  of  retaining  the  f  ope  in  obsequious 
vassalage  to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  boldly  predicted 
from  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  such  a  Pope  as  Greb- 
hard,  that  after  the  great  work  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Churchman,  as  in  his 
predecessors,  would  predominate  over  the  faithfol  sub- 
ject, the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman. 
Gebhard  foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  from  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  had  rather  remain  the  commanding  counsellor 
than  the  equal,  the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his 
master.  He  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hil- 
debnmd  and  the  Romans,  and  of  his  Imperial  sovereign, 
only  after  long  delay,  only  on  the  significant  terms  that 
the  Emperor  would  restore  the  rights  and  possessions 
whidi  he  held  belonging  to  the  Papacy.  This  speech 
implied  the  pledge  of  his  assistance  to  recover  .  ^  ^ 
those  usurped  by  others.  A  whole  year  had  ^^ 
elapsed  before  the  successor  of  Leo  IX.  was  inaugd* 
rated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Victor  II. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  Pope  into  Italy  at  the 
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bqa4  of  an  ifaposing  and  powerful  array.  But  a  new 
ejqemy  bad  ari9Qii9  if  not  more  formidable,  more  hateihl 
to  i|be  Emperor  tlwi  the  Normaw^  or  the  usurpeis  of 
tUe  JPapa)  estates.  Qodfi^ey  tb^  Bearded,  tbe  deposed 
Pul^e  of  JUoriTaine,  bad  been  Henry's  ancient  antagonist, 
Godfrey,  anathematized  by  Leo  IX.,  deserted  by  bis 
aUi^,  b^  subnutted  to  tbe  lo«s  of  bia  beireditary  d^ke- 
doili  I  ,h(^  b^  led  an  aimless  and  ady^tMr<m3  life.  Ouq 
(^  tbe  acts  wbicb  wa«  po^n^id^ed  as  betraying  hostility 
to  jtb?i  Ppp€^c^  in  Pop^  l>eo,,ba4  b^n  the  devation  of 
Qodfrey's ;  brotberi  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  tbe  CaJ^ 
dinala,*^  and  tp  the  biggest  honors  of  the  Cbvorch*  Ood^ 
fr^y  bad  accompanied  bw  brother,  tbe  Cardinal  Le^tei 
sm  hw  TOWsipn  tp.  Conaliantinopleu  On  his  return  Iw 
imTkd  Beatrioe,  the  wido?^  of  Bonifece,  Marqui3  of 
4,a.  ipqa.  Tu^anyi  who  bad  heon  nwrdered  a  few  yeara 
b^Qvei  Tbe  wholet  inberijtano^  of  tbait  family,  the  mo^t) 
p^weifful  in  Italy,  tbe  inheritance  which,  afterward* 
filing  to  t]tke  £Mnona  County  Matilda*  was  the  great 
spur^  of  t|he  independence  apd  overweeniaag  po^prer  of 
Greg.9cy  VII,,  was  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor'^ 
implapabl^  en^my.  Tb^  d^pr^^n  of  the  liouse  of 
liorrajne  was  the  one  object  wbicb  now  occupied  tbe  Ea>- 
penqr.  Tb^^  mother  and  bar  daughter  fell  into  his  banda^ 
Qodirey  of  Lorraine  was  ibiT^ed  to  abiindon  his  Italian, 
[)9iS?f3ssiona ;  he  fled  to.  Germany,,  to  stir  up  mpre  peril* 
(M^  revolt  agajpst  tlie  Imperial  aU)thority«  Tbe  Cardi- 
nal Frederick,  p^irsued  by  tbe  implacaA)le  jealousy  of 
the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  tlie  holy 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.  He  took  reft^e  in  a  more) 
uwapfi^rpacb^le  monastery  in  the  rocky  island  of  Ther^, 
mita,  to  emerge  in  a  >I)ort  UmOf  under  other  cirQum- 
s^c^  ^  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
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?op^  Victor  Uf  U^d  a  CMVinciJ,  in  tl?e  presence  of  th^ 
BJmp^rpr  *t  Florence,  ^U^n  ^n  unuuportant  Maj  27. 
cjty.  ?esi4es  tVe,Qrclinf|ry  d^uucii^jiom  ggainst  aimoni- 
4cal  p^-ocq^dings^  apd  a  new  ^entenp^  against  th^ 
excoii>wmn^<?^tpd  ^ei-e^ngaf,  ^  decree  wa^  pa^j^ed  which 
fttteniypitedr  t^  ^iInk§  fit  jhe  rpo^  of  th^t  qyU  which  impov- 
erish^ the  pap^cy»  bro^iB  qp  the  Church  pi^op^rty  intp 
W^ill  pieces,  w4  ?fiadp  laynjien  the  aptual  possessors  of 
th^  €^ta^^  9f  the  Church.  It  prohibited*  under  pain  of 
^cp?n^iMiicatioi^,  ^11  bfehppst  3^4  abbots  from  granting 
thd  e^t^  of  ^he  Church  ^  fi^s  to  knights  or  nobles. 
Th^  Pope  sf^tj  th^  example  of  ^\n^  new  proceeding ;  oi^ 
tlie  &Ui|ig  if>  qf  the  fief  of  Spoleto  j^id  Camerinaf,  he 
he^a^e  him^f  ^he^,  ]!i(Iarqui$.  He  proceeded,  no  doubt 
MM^r  Jho  ai^Q  9f  the  prot^tion  of  his  imperial  m^ter, 
to  resume  other  lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  fraud- 
^l^^tly  gr^Wt^d  9tway  in  the^  mox^  tinrbnlent  period^  to 
the  barons  <rf  the  Ron^agpji, 

B^t^  whether  fr^fi  hi^  severity  hi  the  condemnation 
of  sioM^ny,  the  e^jforceiiient  of  ecclesia^c?d  discipline, 
or  t}>e  tV^^ued  if^umption  of  the  estates  of  the 
Cburchi  the  .Italian,  hatred  to  a  Gerai^n .  pope  soon 
fo^nd  a  man  bold  j^nd  guilty  enough  to  ei^deavor  th« 
murder  of  Victor.  A^  ^t|bdeacon  mangled  poison  even 
with  the  blood  of  tlje  Lar4  h)  the  Eucharist ;  the  story 
to<)k  the  form,  of  Icgsfid;  the  Pope  could  Qot  lift  tlw 
chahco;  he  entreafml  th^  prayers  of  the  faithiul  to 
eauLahle  hhp^  to  inv^igate  the  cause  of  this  wonder ; 
the  afirighted  culprit  fell  on  his  knee^  and  confessed, 
or,  as  it  was  gfiid,  the  d^anaon,  who  possessed  hioi  cod- 
^fi^  hh  guilt. 

The  piflperor,  oji  the  new^  of  threatened  insurrec- 
^pii,  b^d  lij^tened  bac^k.  t^  Gerpaany.     Instead  of  de^ 
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scending  again  in  the  next  year  to  Italy,  he  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  pressing  the  return  of  his 
one  faithful  and  wise  counsellor  to  Germany,  The 
Empire  was  in  open  or  secret  revdt  in  many  paits. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  had  organized  an  insurrection; 
Finance  threatened  war  :  the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  old  master.  He  arrived  at  Gk>slar  to  receive  his 
confession,  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments.  The 
Emperor,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion  in  the 
chase,  had  caught  a  fever,  which,  working  on  a  mind 
Oct.  5  1056.  h^*^*2issed  by  the  perplexing  state  of  afiairs, 
(Oct,  28.)  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  died,  forgiving 
all  his  enemies,  making  restitution  of  all  which  he  had 
unjustly  possessed,  bequeathing  his  infant  son  to  the 
care  of  the  Pope.  He  was  buried  by  the  fkithfiil  Pope 
at  Spires. 

Victor  II.,  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt,  was  now  in  power 
both  Pope  and  Emperor ;  his  wise  moderation  appeased 
the  angry  conflict  in  Germany.  He  reconciled  Bald- 
>vin  of  Flanders  to  the  young  king  by  a  timely  conces- 
sion of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  He  allayed  the  enmity 
June,  1057.  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  ;  he  gave  no  offence 
Oct.  29, 1055.  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  offence 
at  this  preeminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order, 
tlie  great  prelates  of  Germany;  he  raised  the  celebrated 
Adalbert  into  a  metropolitan  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg.  He  sent  Hildebrand  again 
into  France  to  reform  the  Church,  to  depose  the  simoni- 
acal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  Italy  it  had 
alreaidy,  before  the  Emperor's  death,  begun  to  appear 
Not  Dec.  ^'^^^  ^^^  Popc  uow  wieldcd  tho  powcr  of  the 
1056.  Empire.     He  had  made  a  progress  into  the 
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March  of  Ancona  as  Duke  of  Spoleto  and  Marquis  of 
Camernia  and  Fermo,  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 
He  raised  his  tribunal,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  submission ;  many  <£  the  unruly  barons  attended 
obsequiously  upon  his  court.  He  summoned  the  C^unt 
Teuto  and  his  sons  for  unlawfully  withholding  the 
eastle  of  La  Vitice  from  the  Bishop  of  Teramo.  The 
eontumacious  Teuto  not  appealing,  the  judge  of  the 
Pope  declared  him  in  rebeUion,  prcmounced  against  him 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Pope,  and  gave  orders 
to  take  the  caktle  by  force.  These  prbceedings  wei^ 
not  always  carried  out  ¥rithout  strong  murmurs.  Peter 
Damiani,  in  one^  case  tiiou^t  himself  called  upon  to 
intrude  his  r^omtrances,and  to  admonish  Pope  Victor 
as  to  the  observance  of  more  equal  justice.  It  was  an 
nngratefiil  refom  to  Grod  who  rabed  Victor  to  the 
&vor  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  now  invested  him  with 
imperial  power,  to.  abuse  that  poWer,  to  dedpoil  unright- 
ftiUy  a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and 
dedicated  himself  to  Christ.^  But  at  the  summons  of 
Pope  Victor  a  large  Synod  of  bishops  from^^^jg 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  met  :at  Florence  ^^^' 
— those  of  Florence,  Arezzo,  Nooera,  Castello,  Popilia* 
Sienna,  Veroelli,  Turin,  Eugubio,  Velletri,  Fiesole,  Pisa, 
Pistoia.  Of  the  acts  of  this  Synod  nothing  is  known, 
*9at  the  fMresentation  of  Fjrederiok  (ji  Lorraine,  &llen 
mto  such  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  but 
MOW  wisely  restored  to  favor,  as  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
to  the  Pope.  Frederick  was  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  confirmed  as  abbot,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  as  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrj^ogonus  in 

^  Damiaui,  Epist  i.  v.    The  circumstances  to  which  Damiani  allud«f 
cr«  anknoiini. 

▼OL.  III.  19 
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dve  Itotiiim  Chttrch.  Thd  amlitioii  of  Victor  rose  wilk 
bi^  power  ^  hk  grants  ftssome  aioftier  tone  ;  the  Apod-* 
tolic  throne  of  Peter^  the  cbief  of  the  Apostle^  k  raised 
bigh  above  all  people  and  all  reahns,  that  he  may  plnck 
ttt>  and  destroy,  plant  and  btnld  in  his  name.  He  was 
preparing  again  to  ctosA  tbe  Alps  to  arrange,  in  his 
character  of  guardian  of  the  Empire^  wkb  the  Empress 
Agnes  the  al^iirs  of  Germany ;  be  was  meditatiiig  a 
Jul  28,  second  great  Oonncil  at  Bheims,  to  accom* 
^'  plish  tbe  reform  in  the  Obnrcb  of  France. 

He  fiToddenly  die(}  at  Arezzo,  and  with  him  expired  all 
tfiese  magnificent  ^betne^  of  universal  rnle. 
'  When  the  unexpected  ratell%ence  of  Pope  Victor's 
death  arrrred  at  Romie,  the  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Loiv 
ridne  had  not  departed  to  Monte  OaaiiKK  Tbe  denXit 
of  Victor  caused  afanost  a  vacancy  in  the  Eoipire  as 
well  as  in  tbe  Papacy.  The  ELoipress  mother  alone^ 
now  deprived  of  her  ablest  counsellor j  and  her  youjig 
son^  represented  the  Franconlan  Caesars.  The  House 
of  Lorraine  was  in  the  ascendant ;  not  only  h&d  Duke 
Godfrey  been  permitted  to  resume  bis  hereditary  rank 
and  title,  VitJtor,  tiie  Pope,  bad  either  from  policy  coi>n 
tented,  or  yielded  thnough  fear,  to  admit  Godfrey  and 
h«j  \^ik  Beatricfe  of  Tuscany  as  joint  r^resentatives  of* 
the  Empire^  and  ais  mler^  of  Italy.  Frederick  of  Lor^ 
rarne  was  not  h  Romdn,  not  dven  an  Italian,  but  he 
was  the  hereditary  enfeimy  of  the  Imperial  House ;  be 
had  suffered  persecution  firomi  the  late  Emperor.  The 
Romans  determined  to  sef»e  tbe  ocxiasion  of  reasserting 
their  privilege  of  themselves  creating  the  Pope  without 
^bgard  to  the  permission  or  sanction  of  the  Emperor* 
Hildebrand  was  absent ;  and  as  they  still  hesitated,  they 
consulted  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  concerning  the 
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fktuce  Pope.'    Frederick  .q£  Lorraine  n^uaied  no  cingle 
prelate ;  he  embarrassed  them  (if  indeed  the  whole  was 
Bot  wdl  lindefstood  betweea  the.  parties^   ^ith   tho 
(diotce  amobg  five  prelates,  Hui/lbert  Cardiual  Bishop 
of  St.  Rufino,  the  Bishops  ef  YeUetri^  of  Ti^sculum^ 
and  of  Pemgia^  and  the  Subdeacon  Hildebra^id.    It  was 
pDoposod  to  await  Hildebcand's  retara;  but  the  domi- 
uant  party  would  hear  of  no  delay.     They  declared 
none  ^S  these  to  be  equal  to -the  Papacy;  Frederick  of 
Lorraine  himself  miist  fbe*  th^  Pope.     '^Ba  it  aa  you 
will/*  said  the  untesisting  Abbot,  ^^ye  can  only  do 
what  God  permits  yow  to  dov"     Five  days  after  the 
death  of  Victor,  fVederiok,  under  the  name  steph* 
of  Stephen  IX^  wasinangioratediji  tlie  church  AtS^'s,  1067. 
of  St«  Peter,  ad  Yincula,  and  installed  afiiid  universal 
joy  in  the  Lateran  Palace.     Frederick  of  lionialne  was 
a  churchman  of  the  sternest  and  haughtiest  views.     As 
the  Legate,  of  Leo  IX.  at  Constantinople,  he  had  as* 
serted  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  had  anathemaittzed  the  Byzantine  Church  in  lan- 
guage which,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of  the 
iieigniug  Emperor  Constantino  Monomachus,  intent  on 
rutainii^,  as  an  ally  of  the^  Pope,  his  small  remaiiiing 
territory  in  the  south  of  Italy^  led  him  to  endiu^  any 
d^radation  a£  his  Church  by  the  repi^esentatives  of  the 
Pope/ eventually  tended  to  widen  the  irreparable  breach 
between  die  East  and  West.     He  drew  up,  with  his 
colleagues,  a  paper  wliich  he  solemnly  deposed  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  which,  while  it  condescended 
to  admit  that  among  the  pillars  of  the  realm  and  the 
great  dignitaries  of  die  state,  tiiey  had  found  much  true 
faith  and  orthodox  doctrine ;  the  so-called  Patriarch  and 
his  followers  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  iiuaginablo 
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hereries.  Like  the  Simmiists,  they  sold  the  grace  of 
God :  like  the  Valesians,  they  appointed  men  whom 
they  had  castrated  not  only  to  the  prieddiood  but  to  the 
episcopate ;  ^  like  the  Arians,  they  rebaptized  those  who 
liad  been  baptized  before  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin* 
ity,  even  Latin  Christians ;  like  the  Donatists,  they  de- 
clared that  widioat  the  Church  of  Byzantium  was  no 
true  Church,  the  s^K^raments  were  of  none  effect :  like 
the  Nicolaites,  they  permitted  carnal  union  to  priests: 
Uke^  the  Severians,  they  declared  tiie  law  of  Moses  ao-^ 
cursed,  and  cut  off  from  the  article  about  the  Holy 
G-lio^t  his  procession  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father: 
like  the  Manicheans,  they  asserted  that  whatever  ia 
I(>av^ied  has  life.  Like  the  Nazarenes,  they  so  highly 
respect  the  purification  of  the  Jews,  that  they  do  not 
baptize  children  who  die  before  the  eighth  day,  and  do 
not  administer  the  communion  to  women  who  are  in 
danger  during  childbirth ;  if  heathens,  do  not  baptize 
them.  Finally,  they  do  not,  because  they  thOTfiselves 
wear  their  hair  and  beard  long,  admit  to  the  communion 
those  who,  accof^ng  to  the  Roman  usage,  clip  their 
hair  and  shave  thehr  chins.  ^^  Accursed  therefore  be 
Miciiael,  miscalled  Patriarch,  Leo  Bishop  of  Acrtda, 
and  all  their  followers,  with  those  of  Simon,  Vales,  Do- 
natas,  Arius,  Niookns,  Severus,  with  all  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Manicheans  and  Naza- 
renes,  and  all  heretics,  yea  with  the  Devil  and  his  Angels* 
Amen!  amen!  amen!"  Witly-tliis  protest  Frederick 
of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates  had  shaken  the  dust 
from  their  feet,  and  left  guilty  Constantinople. 

The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  a  rigid  monk  as 

1  Compare  on  thin  extraordinary  charge  against  these  Valesians  (VmleU' 
tiliiaiij,  qu.?)  the  letter  in  Mansi. 
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well  as  a  haughty  drardiman :  the  appointment  o£  Feteir 
Damiani,  the  anstere  dhampion  of  clerical  celibacy,  the 
8wom  enemy  of  the  married  clergy,  to  the  cardintlato, 
showed  to  the  world  die  inclination  of  his  mind  on  thesi; 
great  points,  on  which  the  Church  was  plunging  into  « 
mortal  contest. 

But  the  secular  prince,  the  heir  of  a  German  dnke- 
dcMB,  was  not  sunk  either:  in  the  mcmk  or  in  the  church^ 
man.  Pope  Stephen  IX«  had  great  schemes  at  once  for 
the  deUrerance  of  Italy,  for  the  elevation  of  his  own 
fiumily,  perlutps  some  .undetected  desire  of  revengp 
against  the  house  of  his  enemy,  Henry  III*  He  pro- 
posed, fay  the  aid  of  Godfrey,  now  in,  possession  of  the 
marquisate  of  Tuseai^^  to'  expel  the  Normans  from 
Italy,  and  afterwards  to  devate  Godfrey,  the  deliverer 
and  master  of  Italy^  to  the  Imperial  throne.  But  great 
means  were  necessary  to  arm  a  ibrce  sufSciently  pow^r- 
fiil  to  subdue  the  Nomums.  The  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cnrino  (he  was  still  Abbot)  i^emenibered  the  vast  treas- 
ures which  the  piety  loi  oeotaries  had  accumulated  in 
the  vaults  of .  Monte  Casino  (thoogh  once  plundered  hy 
the  Saracens),^  the  votive  o&rings  to  St.  Benedict, 
whom  every  devout  moidf  oonadered  his  spiritual  an- 
cestor. He  caused  these  treasujesto  be  conveyed  to 
Borne  3  he  intended  to  devote  them  to  this  sacred  cru- 
sade. Bnt  'as  he  surveyed  them  religious  terror  seized 
his  mdnd ;  viaioiks  w^e  not  Wantmg  in  which  tlie  holy 
Benedict  and  his  sister  Sciatica  appeared  to  pious 
worshippers  to  protest  against  and  to  denounce  this  sacri- 
legious alienation  of  their  riches.  In  an  agony  of  re- 
morse the  Pope  sent  back  the  whole,  except  one  picture, 
which  himself  had  brought  frt>m  Constantinople.     Tlie 

iLeoOstidi. 
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secret  of  diis  coodact  k  clears  h  was  the  iconacioosneflB 
of  filing  faeakii  wliich  repressed  the  bold  amUdon  of 
the  Pope.  On  St  Andrew's  daj,  but  fiuir  months  after 
his  election,  he  had  retired  to  Monte.Casmo*  .  At  Chrisfr- 
GhriBtmag,  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^  scifled  wjth  a  Yiolent  i&i^^  anil 
1067.  ^2LS  at  the  point  of  death.     Ah»ady  had  he 

begun  to  take  measures  for  the  admunBtxation  of  affiurs 
after  his  deoeaae.  Ob  his  return  io  Rome  ia  Febonry, 
v«b.  10,  i«58.  an  access  of  retoming  heaUI^  reawakened  his 
paralyzed  ambition*  But  tha  hand  .of  iieadi  was  upoti 
if^^,^^  him.  He  set  off  £oc  Florence,  turned  aside  to 
low*  yi^  the  holy  Gualberto  in  his  retirement  at 

VallomhiK^sa,  and  after  a  few  days  diedin  IdSb  annis.  j 
The  death  of  Sitepben  IX.  was  no  sooner  announoad 
in  Rome  than  eac^  &ctMMi  took  its  ineasimes.  The  Im- 
perial party,  aent  a  subiniwdve  nes^age  to  the  Empness 
Agnes,  laying  the  nomination  at  ^e  feet  of  her  and  of 
hi^  son.  Bmt  the  old  Romin  feudatoiy  barons,  who 
had  be^i  already  compelled  to  idax  their  hold;  on  some 
of  the  wesilth  of  the  Clvansh,  saw  at  once  their  oppor- 
tunity to -seize  the  Papal  election  again,  into  their  own 
'  han<b.  The  minority  <tf  the  Emperor  gave  them  cour- 
age. Th^  Oount  of  Tusoulom,  the  Count  of  Galeria, 
the  Oesoentii  of  Monticetto  2K>8e  without  delky.  John 
Mincios,  the  Cardiiial  Bishop  of  Y>elletri,  had  been  one 
of  the  fire  prelates  named  by  -Cjo^dinal  Frederick  <£ 
Lomune  on  the  deadi  of  Viiotor  n« :  he  was  <£  the  &- 
mous  bouse  of  Qrescentius*  Him  they  persuaded  or 
compelled  to  acoept  the  dignity;  He  was  hastily  inau- 
gurated, enthroned  by  night,  and  took  the  name  df 
Benedict  X.  From  him  they  proceeded  to  ext<Mrt  tbe 
most  lavish  grants.  They  plondeiied  tha  treasures,  no 
doubt  on  the  specious  pretQxjt  icf  purchasing  the  good- 
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will  of  tho  people.  The  sacred  obl^^tions  of  St.  Pe^r 
were  not  seeiucQ ;  tho  ba^ajaiey  of  the  comer  was  hearij 
Iteating  up  thos^.  holy  ori>«iij|ueiits  into  xaoney .  The  c^ 
dinak  pi^^nt  pnc^t^e^^,  %ud  fl^  fir^m  Rome.  Cai^dind 
Uumitwt  of  St'  ^Iwa  ,wd  Petei:  ,of  Ttfsco^mn  returned 
&i>m  the  bucial  of  thd  fope :  they  fpimd  BQiie4ict  pif 
Ufte  thrcpaet  tbe  Bosaaoa  Buhouttmig  to  b.  Boman  Pope. 
They  wifhdr^yr  in  ^  h^te  ^  JFlorence,  to  cwicert 
meafinres  with  him  whose  ma»tei>nimd  th^  had  begu^ 
to  adqio^Q^.  Upl^^an^  w:^  accidentjally  fit  the 
Imperial  Qowt^,o^  «  ppuusjuq^  &Qm  the  late  Pope;  he 
would  hal^e  j»p  difficqlty  in.  fusing  the  res^n^ent  of 
the  Eonpre^^  l^i^  this  ^sv,rpatiQn,  this  insult,  after 
the  nonttufttion  <h^  bofifa  qffer^  by  tho  B(wans.  Sh0 
empowered  bii^  .to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Hjlde- 
.hmAd  aSfig&i  tb^  sp^cioo^  rejasctn  of  visiting  the  tpm^ 
4ii  }m  late  b^n^i^tor^  Ihe  deceased  Stegphen  IX.,  to  de- 
Jay,  in  FJcrenc0«  Thof  e  b^  ci^istcd  in  the  same  cause  the 
ancient  enenpiy  ;^  tb?  Imperial  House  and  of  the  Empress, 
Godfioey  of  iUwwie,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Rivals 
for  the  jBinpir^  tb^  two  potentates  had  ji  common  in- 
teneat  in  i^re^ting  tb^  appointment ,  to  the  Papacy  from 
ihe  Iftwloss  J^mans,  a  common  worldly  interest,  if  not  ^ 
religious  dvefid  pf  sp^g  the  Pa{>acy ,  notwithstandiqg  the 
Ugh  «lmnK)ter  of  ,^0  Pon|j£  elect,  designated  by  the 
&rmer  Pqp^  .«#  ope  qf .  the  five  jnost  worthy  occle§ias- 
tiea*  sink  tojto  fpnner  d^gcadation.  The  choice  skil&illy 
.adapteid  il^elf  ^  the  hopes  and  passions  of  both  parties. 
It  was  Gewtd»  4  Bnrgundi;an,  a  feUow-jatudjent  of  the 
Lorrainer  the  late  Pope  StqAen  IX.,  now  the  Arch- 
biabop  of  FJoxTence^  and  therefore  connected  no  doubt 
mtb  iQodfrf^y^  whp  heartily  concurred  in  the  choice.^ 

^Jumikiat9  Q9thqfir«io  Anoe,  ^Istsp  Ostien.  Ui.  1^. .  1 
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The  price  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Empress  was  a 
secret  stimulation  to  crown  her  son  as  Emperor.  The 
anti-Pope  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  II.  '  He  moved  to 
Sutri,  escorted  by  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  suppoil^  by 
Guibert  of  Parma  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  attend  at  Sutri  in  a  council  of 
jma.  1050.  bishops.  Popc  Bcuedlct  WHS  declared  excom<- 
municate,  Nicolas  II.  the  righrful  Pope.  Resistance 
was  vain.  Nicolas  II.  advanced  to  Rome  2  he  was  m^ 
ceived  with  apparent  joy  by  the  clergy  and  the  people; 
the  barons  had  disappeared  with  their  plunder. 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.  witnessed  the  two 
NicoiaiiL  gr^t  changes  in  the  Papal  policy,  which  laid 
^P^  the  foundations  of  its  vast  mediaeval  power 

—  the  decree  for  thd  flection  of  th^  Pope  by  the 
Cardinals  of  Rome,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Normans. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Hagarenes  (so  are  the  Normans 
called)  Nicolas  besieged  his  rival  in  Galeria.  The  Count 
of  that  fortress  repented  of  his  rashness  in  offering 
protection  to  the  Pope  Benedict.  Benedict  ascended 
the  walls ;  he  began  to  make  signs,  to  utter  cursee 
against  the  Roman  people.  "You  have  forced  me, 
against  my  will,  to  be  your  Pope ;  give  me  security  for 
my  life,  and  I  will  renounce  the  Pontificate.*'  Thirty 
Roman  nobles  pledged  themselves  as  his  guarantees  (or 
life  and  limb,  for  his  safe  reception  in  Rome.  Nieolas, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  returned  to  Rome ;  his  rival 
followed,  having  stripped  himself  of  his  pontificid  robes, 
and  found  a  retreat  with  his  mother,  who  lived  near  the 
April  IS.  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  Thirty  days 
after  Hildebrand  the  archdeacon  seized  him  by  force, 
and  placed  him  before  Nicolas  and  a  council  in  the 
Lateran  church.     They  stripped  him  before  the  dtar 
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€(  liis  pontifical  robes  (ia  whieli  he  had  been  again 
inyested),  set  him  thos  despoiled  before  the  synod,  ppt 
a  writing  in  his  hand,  containing  a  long  confession  of 
every  kind  of  wickedness.  He  resisted  a  long  time, 
knowing  himself  perfectly  innocent  of  such  crim^ :  he 
was  compelled  to  lead  it  with  very  many  tears  ai^d 
groans.  His  motli^  itood  by,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  bosom  bare,  with  many  sobs  and  Ismt^atation^. 
His  kindred  stood  weeping  aromid.  Hildebrand  th^ 
cried  aloud  to  the  people, —  ^^  These  are  the  deeds,  of 
the  Pope  whom  ye  hare  chosen  P'  They  rearrayed 
him  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  foormally  deposed  hiip. 
He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnes, 
where  he  lived  in  the  utmoat  wretchedness.  They 
prohllHtied  him  from  all  holy  fnnotkxis,  would  not  allow 
him  to  enter  the  choir.  By  the  intercession  of  the 
Arehpre^yter  of  S.  Anastasia,  be  was  permitted  at 
length  to  read  the  Epistle ;  a  short  time  after,  the 
Gt)spel;  bat  never  snfiered  to  celebrate  mass.  He 
lived  to  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  who,  when 
infi>rmed  c^  his  death,  saidy  ^^  Ll  evil  hour  did  I  behold 
him;  I  have  committed  a  great  un*"  Hildebrand 
c<mimanded  that  he  sbonld  be  buried  with  pontifical 
honors.^ 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
strength,  supported  both  by  the  Imperial  power  and  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tnscaoiy,  while  Rome  and  the  barons 
were  depressed  by  their  late  discomfiture,  Nicolas  II. 
summoned  a  council,  the  second  Lateran  ^^  ^^^ 
council  in  Rome.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  ^^  ^ 
bishops  obeyed  the  call.      The  first  decree  of  this 

1  Amudes  Bonumi,  Jlr$t^  I  believe,  published  by  PerU,  toI   y.    Pecti 
thInkB  tbei  these  aimala  had  bees  seen  by  Baronius. 
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assembly  wrested  at  once  the,  power  of  nominaijiig  tjbo 
Pope  from  the  lower  clergy,  the  inihuleiii  I>araDB>  ^^ 
the  ^^lopfahce^  It  left  to  the  people  and  i^  the  E^i^porpr 
a  baixen  approbation,  but  it  vested  the  actufd  el0pt^ 
solely  in  the  Mgher  clergy «  With  t^e  caixlinal  hialn^fs 
was  the  itiitialive ;  the  assent  of  tlxe  Ranlin^  pn^^ 
and  deacons  was  fiist  reqiiared,  tbm  /that  qf  th^^J^aty, 
and  finaily  that  of  the  Efloperor.^ .  The  Jkig)b^.^]|l(U^ 
ftridtecracy  took  the  lead,  t^  <ytliers  Wi^e  t0  i^  t^r 
humble  fellow«rs«'  Besides  this,  it  e8tabli$bQd  a  Isiad 
of  j^rerogntive  right  in  the  Roman  clergy  to  thf  Pqi^- 
tSficate :  cmly  in  defaok  .of  a  it  pewon  iHfitl^n  1;^^ 
•  C%nrch  was  a  etranger  to  be  admkted  4o  thi»  hoiwr* 
Borne  was  to  be  the  piaee  nf  elaetioii ;  ,but  e¥i^  ^^om^, 
by  tumuk  or  by  ^ooabunacy,  mi^t  forfeit  her  ppyil^gf^. 
Wherever  the  cardinals  were  (assembly  th^re  w^ 
Rome.  It  had  been  b^  SiaacuL^or  at  Sutri*  lu  c^^  d^e 
election  cofild  not  take  pbuoe  withia  tim  cjty  t*-  i^id  pf 
this  tb^  were  die  sole  jtidgeB  -*^  ib^  icardiinal^,  ^^^^d 
by  some  of  43ie  rdigious  dergy  and  rel^gicms  l^y^  ey^n 
though  "few  (their  religion  would  be  their  fidelity:  to 
<^eir  party),  xaight  proceed  .ebeiwhere  td  the  «loqUqii. 
The  Imperial  ri^ite  were  leiarvQd  yagufjy  md  jU9* 
biguously.* 

^  **  Nimirum  cam  Electio  ilU  per  Episcoporom  Cardinaliain  fieri  debeat 
principale  jitdUiutn ;  seoando  loco  jt^re  pMebeafc  dtrictii  au^miim  f  Ut$io 
populam  fluror  nUolitAq^jfilammmi  «ioQ«A  au^p^do^  ^st  caoaa,  naqiie 
dam  regU?  celsitadinie  consuUtar  auctoritas:  nisi,  sicpt  napef  contigit,  peri- 
culum  fortaAsis  immineatj  qaod  rem  quantocyoa  aceelerare  oomp^at*'  — 
Peiter  Damian*  ■•  Bpiit.  xx. 

*"Bt  Ideo  religiosisaami  viri  prssduces  sint  in  prooM>vend&  pontiiicia 
electione:  reliqai  aatem  seqaaces."  The  r^ligiositas  n&happily  was  esti- 
mated ftolelj'  by  rank  in  the  Church. 

*  "Cardinales  Episcopi,  cum  religiosis  dericis,  Catholidsque  Laicis,  Ucei 
pemeii,  jus  potestatis  obtlneant  leligere  Apostolicie  aedia  pODt«fi«em«  ubi 
cougruure  videriiit**  — Omc  ii.  Latoraa.    Thffouieboiit»  bowtev)«r,  tb«fp  |f  a 
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This  decree,  ^tnd  an  anatlieiiia  of  moie  tbm  usual 
terror  {the  most  dreadftil  imprecations  in  tbe  Scripture 
were'  selected  with  sedvdous  •eare))  was  ratified  by  t^ 
consent  ^  vAi  hf  Ibe  ^gnature  of  ai>oye  TO  bishops, 
with  man  J  other  'Ocdesiastics*  Tiie  anathema  con- 
demned the  ofiS»ider  against  the  statute  toiruevocaUd 
excommunioation,  to  be  counted  amoi^  the  wicked  to 
all  ^eter^ty*  ^^  May  he  endme  the  wrath  of  the  Fothet , 
Son>  and  Hoiy  Ghost,  and  that  'of  St  Peter,  and  Sk. 
Paul,  kk  tfits  life  and  die  next  I  Msfy  his  house  be  des- 
'OlaDe,  imd^no  one  dwdl-  in  his  tents  I  Be  hk  children 
orphans,  liis  w^  awktew,  his  was  outcasts  and  b^ 
gars  1  Ma  J  the  ^tcrordr  consume  his  substance,  the 
stnu^er  reap  Ms  labots ;  may  a91  the  wiorld  aad  all  the 
elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the  saints 
^hieh  ideep  in  the  Lord  confound. and  inflict  Tisible 
Tengeahce  durii^  tbdi  life  I  Whosoeirar,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^lall  keep  this  law,  by  die  auth^ty  ef  St.  Beteir 
k  absolved  from  all  hk  sins/'  Yet  two  years  were 
hardly  passed,  when  •en  th^  death  •<£  Niehdas  a  jcontesteS 
^etectikm  dktMu^ted  the-  Ohurch  of  Bcme ;.  and  aeine  of 
file  -smbsciflbittg  bishops  are  found  m  each  fimoue^fectioa. 

The  same  Council,  the  second  Lateran.  Counetl, 
which  had  thus  made  provkion  for  the  unity  of 
the  ehnrdbi  by  a  new.  £oiin  of  el^tiicm,  which  h^ 
wrung  the  mkused  power  fr(Hn  a  lawless  and  irrespon- 
sible body,  and  seemed  jto  repose  it  in  security  in  the 
most  holy  aild  intelligesrt  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  as- 
pired also  to  establish  the  endangered  unity  of  doctrine, 
and  antharitatiiwly  to  decide  the  most  perilous  theolog- 

respectfiU  Tetervation  of  the  imperial  right:  "  Salvo  dehito  honore  et  rev- 
f^notii  B^nnci,  qui  in  presentianun  rex  habetur,  et  futums  imperator 
.ipavatur.**    The  last  clause  cited  above  has  In  the  copy  in  Pertz :  '*  Dbi  cum 
rtgt  congruentius  Judicaverunt.^'  —  Eert2,  L4Jg»'**,  il  App.  p.  177. 
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ical  comtroyerBy  which  had  arisen  in  Latjn  Christendom. 
Berengar  of  Tours  had  been  persiiaded  or  compelled  to 
appear  before  the  Lateran  Council,  He  had  his  choipe 
between  death  and  the  recantation  of  his  tenets.  But 
logic  makes  no  martyrs*  The  temperament  <^  Berep- 
gar's  mind  was  not  that  of  a  reckless  fanatic.^  He 
fiurly  confesses  that  the  fear  of  death  extracted 
firom  him  the  hoiniliating  admission,  of  his  eixors;  be 
accepted  a  creed  equivocal  aoc(»xling  to  his  view,  and 
elusive  of  the  mam  question,  in  which  the  real  presenqe 
of  Christ  in  the  Bucharist  was  distinctly  asserted, 
though  not  in  the  strongest  terms  of  tcan^bstantiatioQ. 
No  soon^  was  he  beyond  the  pow^r  of  his  adversaries, 
than  Berengar  recanted  his  reqantation  ;  reassumed  the 
contemptuous  language  of  a  superior  ipind  towaii^s 
Pope  Nicolas  himself;  reasserted  the  doctrines  of  h^ 
master  Erigena,  whom  in  the  presence  of  danger  h«o 
had  not  hesitated  to  forswear.  But  though  tl^e  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council  bad  no  effect  on  Berengar,  it 
had  for  a  short. time  ^e  effect  of  almost,  suf^essi^g  h|9 
dootri]ie4^  Yet  as :  will  appeafr,  it  was  not  altogeth^ 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  abscrlnng  question,  the  m^iph 
riage  of  the  clergy. 

1  Compare  Berengar's  own  account  of  these  proceedings:  he  claims  the 
victory,  and  boastAxlly  Bvets  thAt,  by  their  own  tetfms,  the  bntJL,  a»  he  bad 
«lwi^  asieited,  remaine  after  qon8e(ratiQi|,7-p.  70  ei  seq,  "  Dam  dicitnr, 
panig  in  altari  consecratio,  vel  poms  MuctuBy  panis  sacrosanctus  est  Chnsti 
ooipus,  omni  veritate  t>anls  supevesse  oo&ceditor.''* 

>  Among  the  most  bold  ef  BereQgar*ft  ueertione  was  hit  proteit  a^puyst 
the  assumption  so  perpetually  made,  that  a  certain  doctrine,  because  sup- 
ported by  the  majority,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Church.  He  boasts 
multitudes  who  hold  faJ^  opinions:  **  Quod  nomen  Eodesi«  tottens  inepto- 
mm  multitudini  tribuis,  fiicis  contra  sensa  majorum: — quod  dicis  omnes 
tenere  banc  fidem  —  contra  conscientiam  tuam  dids,  qnam  latere  non  po- 
test, usque  80  res  agitata  esi^quam  plurimot  aut  psne  inJinHo$  esse  cujuil- 
cunque  ordi^is,  qui  tuum  de  sacrificio  Eccleaise  execrantur  errorem,  atqae 
Pascasii  Corbejensis  Monachi/*  p.  27. 
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By  the  d^ree  of  the  Lateran  Council  the  popedom 
was  restored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great  oi^anized 
and  siraaltaneons  effort  of  ihe  higher  Clergy,  to  become 
as  it  were  the  chief  feudatories  and  to  ehoose  their  mon* 
ardi  had  been  sucoessftil.  But  the  decree  of  a  Comicil 
was  only  a  mass  of  idle  words,  unlen  die  Papacy  could 
command  some  strong  military  force  to  secure  its  inde* 
pendence  against  <lomestio  and  against  foreign  foes« 
Bither  the  Emperor  nmst  still  cEctate,  or  the  Roman 
barons  overawe  the  election*  The  Pope  with  all  his 
magnificent  pretennons  was  but  a  defenceless  vassal,  m 
vassal  dependent  on  foreign  resonvoes  for  his  mainte- 
nance on  his  throne. 

The  second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
n.  was  the  conversion  of  the  hostile,  the  unbelieving 
Normans,  into  the  faithful  allies,  the  body  guard  of  the 
Pope.  The  Normans  were  now  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy ;  -  the  Greek 
Argyrous,  the  last  Catapan,  the  ally  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
ledied  in  despair,  finding  his  dominions  almost  shrunk 
to  the  one  fiddiiul  city  of  Reggio  at  the  very  verge  of 
Calabria,  to  Constantinople.  The  Normans  were  not 
less  politic  than  brave ;  they  were  not  without  super- 
stition ;  their  policy  and  their  superstition  might  render 
them  the  allies,  the  protectors  of  the  Papacy.  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  Auiance 
princes,  no  doubt  knowing  how  such  ad- Normans, 
vances  would  be  rec^ved,  sent  an  embassage  1068. 
to  Rome,  to  request  the  revocation  of  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication, still  in  force  against  his  Normans.  Th^ 
Pope  made  a  progress,  partly  of  a  spiritual,  partly  of  a 
$ec*ular  character,  into  the  Southt  He  held  a^ synod  at 
Melfi  ;  the  extirpation  of  concubinage,  universal  among 
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the  Neapoliitaii  cler^,  was  t&e  pretext;^  the  Npnnan 
tk^eatrf  the  real  object.  Th^  Normimd  wailted  %  mor» 
nnposhig  title  than  that  6f  cosi<(ii6at  to  their  Italiaii  jk)^ 
sessions;  They  weDe  not  disposed  to  question  the  right. 
6f  oBe^  who  was  on  his  part  disposed  to  make  soch 
6fle  on  his  own  autiiDrity.  -  The  Pope  wwited  th» 
Norman  aid ;  he  scmpled  not  to  adranee  the  enormoiia 
pretennon  of  a  seignoinal  suzerainty  orer  the  Y/hoi/^ 
Idngd6m  of  Naples^  how  devolved  and  how  obtained, 
or  on  what  groniid,  no  one  erver  presumed  cht  cared  tof 
inq^ixire,  and  no  oiie  as  jet  has  been  able  to  answeor^- 
though  few  for  oeatnries  coald  safelfjr  dispute.  He 
invested  the  Norman  Richard  in  the  principalis  of 
Oapna ;  Robert  Ginscard  in  tibo  Dnkedcon  of  Ajpulia, 
pf  Calabria^  add  of  Sicily,  ithitik  he  was  U>  recoven 
from  the  Saraoens. 

The  Sovereign'was  not  long  in  pnt^g  his  feudatories 
to  the  ttot  of  their  fidelity.  The  Po|)e  returned  to 
Rome,  followed  by  his  new  Prsetoriaai  guards.  Thek 
first  duty,  which  they  undertook  wifch  fierce  d^i^bi^ 
was  tlie  extermination,  or  dt  least  the  huniiUatioa  of' 

1  "  file  eOcleiAastf  eft  {^ptdT  * 

AAportnillM  tnptaods  liegoyai  THiit^ 
NamqiM  Bftcerdotet,  Leriteo,  deriena  omuls 
Hfto  regfcme  palicm  ae  conju^  soeUbaAfew 
CoBeUlbm  e&lebmpfl.ibi  ]?ap»^(liiT«»ttbiil  iUI 
Pnesulibus  oentum  jo9  ad  syuodal«  Tocatia, 
Perro  sacetdotbs  moMt  altailmfiiB  mfnMlPOfl 
Anxift.pudieit{n :  Tocat  hon  et  pneciplt  esse 
Eoclesiffi  vponsofl,  quia  non  est  jure  sacerdoB 
Liurarto  imlMv ;  A0  ««tlr»«fH  ftb  lUf 
,  ,  Partibua  uxorea  •mnino  Presbyteromiii 

Spretonas  mitiitaiM  aoAthemate  p«rcuti«ndoa." 

Gul.  A9P">  tib.  il. ;  Hwmton^  t.  9061 

Th«  el^rgy  of  the  idii^om  of  Naples,  like  that  of  the  Tost'of  Dtaljr,  vfere  t# 
A grtiit  extent  married:  they  were  Greeks  in  this  usage,  as  in  subjection  to 
the  empire;  but  Nicolas  and  the  Nonnans  were  leagued  to  extirpate  tJX 
Ckeek  mfluences. 
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those  ruthless  noUed  who  had  to  long  ruled  over  Kofnei. 
They  tmmpfed  on  the  pride  bf  the  Ooonts  of  Tuscnimn, 
PraftiW9te>  and  Nomentana,^  who  looked  out  from  diete. 
hiacccsdible  castles  to  see  their  territorieB  iirarted  with 
Are  and  sword  ;  and  were  ereri  drirai  to  go  to  Rome 
ftnd  inake  their  peace  with  the  Pope.  The  Normans 
eroesed  the  Tiber,  attacked  Ae  Count  of  Oaleriay  whose 
eastle  commanded  the  road  to  Home)  and  who  pHm- 
det^d  all  the  pilgrims  on  their  way*  This  ruffian  had 
been  vainly  anatbeniat]29ed  by  each  socoeediag  Pope^ 
the  last  time  in  fall  synod  by  Nicolas  himself,  for 
fobbbig  an  English  archWshop  (Stigand  of  Canterbury) 
and  an  English  Count  of  1000  pounds.^  This  castle 
and  others  as  iar  as  Sutri,  they  demolished  or  sub 
dued. 

The  prodeedings  of  Nicolas  II.,  this  lAscAiite  Itat 
lanizadon  of  the  Popfe,  this  fclose  alliance^  with  the  only 
race  who  could  confront  the  military  prowess  of  iha 
Oermans,  Wore  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  by  the  whole  of  Oermany^ 
At  Florence  Nicolas  felt  the  approach  of  death;  he 
began  to  iake  raeasurt^s  ibr  the  appointment  of  hk  sac* 
cesBOP.  It  was  his  manifest  am  absolutely  to  excihid^ 
the  Germans  from  all  hope,  from  all  concern  in  this 
splendid  inheritance.  Already  the  great  German  prel- 
ates had  observed,  that  all  which  the  I^teran  Council 
had  left  to  the  Emperor  had  been  the  supercilious  noti- 
fic-ation  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  appointment  to  tlie 
Papacy,  or  if  this  statute  might  bear  a  stronger  inter* 

•  >  **  Nra  mm  solum  TtiseuUnorum,  et  PmuieRtiourutt  et  NomoDtanorum 
MpOTbUm  cftkAverwnlt  sod  et  Uoni«iu  iranseuntes,  Galeriam  et  omnia  cm* 
tmOooutisGMBffdi,  usque  Suirimn  vasUvemoi,  qiue  ret  Bouuuiam  nibtm 
Qi^HfameoniHi  libemvil  doQiinalioM.**  —  Boiuko,  p.  806. 
'  Money  of  Paria^  Mya  Um  LH«c«ptatu>  Synodal  is,  p,  1169. 
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pretatian,  Pope  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  issued  a  second 
decree  almost  annulling  the  consent  of  the  Emperon 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  who  had  alreadj  been  involved  in 
some  diq)ate  with  Pope  Nicolas,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  great  prelates  of  Germany,  took  up  the  cause  of 
juij  27, 106L  the  Emperor,  which  was  now  that  of  th^ 
Transalpine  Church;  he  sent  letters  of  excommuni« 
cation,  of  deposition  from  the  Papal  throne  to  the  dying 
Nicolas.  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  read  them  with  deep 
affliction^  and  immediately  to  have  expired.^ 

The  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  still  hdd  to 
gether,  yet  they  did  not  vulture  at  once  to  act  upon  the 
Lateran  decrees  or  that  of  the  deceased  Pope.  They 
feared,  or  were  too  prudent  to  defy  the  wh(^  Germaa 
interest.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  othet 
barons,  in  revenge  &r  their  humiliation,  threw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  Imperial  faction.  They  sent 
the  golden  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  Patri- 
ciate to  the  young  Henry,  and  urged  him  to  nominata 
a  Pope,  not  a  Roman.  It  might  be  seen  at  once  at 
whom  was  pointed  their  sentence  of  exclusion.  The 
Cardinals  likewise  sent  a  L^ate,  the  Cardinal  Stephen^ 
to  the  youthful  King  aad  to  hb  mother*    This  Caidi- 


1  ^'Ad  vindicondam  vero  Bunm  aliorumqne  ii\}ariam  erexit  se  i 

Colonicnsis Communi  oonsensa  orthodoxorum  eplsooporum,  direxH 

iDis  (the  Pope  mod  the  Cardramls)  excommimieatieiufl  epbtolara,  qu&  \mk  et 
dolens,  et  geinens  pripsentem  (the  Pope)  deseruit  vitam.**  This  passage  of 
Denzo  (lib.  vii.  p.  397)  is  partly  con  finned  by  a  passage  from  Anselm  of 
liUoca  (or  Cardinal  Deusdedit),  who  asserts  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Qev- 
mans  had  made  themselves  unworthy  even  of  this  scanty  mark  of  respect, 
the  notification  of  the  appointment  of  the  Pope  :  Primum  quia  ponteaNico- 
laam  Colonieosem  Arcfaiepiscopum  pro  suis  exceseibos  corripoisM  grafiHf 
hderont,  cumqne  hujus  grati&,  quantum  in  se  erst,  a  Papatu  deposotniBl^ 
et  nonien  ejuwl«Mii  in  canone  consccrationis  nominari  vetuerunt.*'  Ap» 
Canis.  Antiq.  Lect.  vi.  p.  tl&l.    Compare  Iliifler,  p.SdS. 
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nal  was  not  adiDitted,  pjpobably  as  representing  a  body 
who  were  usurping  tbe  r^hta  of  tlie  Empire. 

Hiklebrand  l^new  that  his  thne  was  not  yet  come ; 
and  of  all  the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty  Church- 
maHf  nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  suppression 
of  his  personal  ambition,  the  patience  with  which  he 
Mas  content  to  work  in  a  subordinate  station,  to  be  the 
first  io  inflnenoe  without  being  tfce  first  in  worldly  dig- 
nity. Nor  n9fi  tberp  any  9ther  ecclesiastic  in  the 
Church  of  Borne  whom  he  dsyred  or  chose  to  advance. 
Th?  y^oancy  continued  for  three  months,  even  before 
the  wtiatory  nopFiination  of  the  Cardinals  took  place. 
At  l^gttk  they  chose  a  Lombard,  Anselm  of  Badagio, 
Bjflbop  of  Lucca ;  but  a  Lombard  with  peculiar  claims 
aad  marked  opimoi>s,  who  brought  with  hin^  a  strong 
suhI  now  trimnphant  party  in  Northern  Italy ;  who  was 
t^  sWiom  and  tried  enemy  of  doctrinies  odious  to  a  large 
part,  especially  odioos  to  the  whole  monastic  section  of 
tbe  Church.  Anselm  had  at  one  time  been  proposed 
as  ArohUshop  of  Milan :  had  he  obtained  tjiat  rank, 
tlie  feud  which  waa  kepji  alive  by  the  weakness,  the 
connivance^  if  not  the  inclination  pf  that  great  prelate 
towards  tbe  married  clergy,  had  come  to  an  earlier  issue, 

Tbe  Arcbbisb^  of  Mil^  was  the  moat  powerful 
prince,  when  ther^  was  not  an  Italian  Smperor  or  King 
of  Italy,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.  The  power 
of  tbe  AjTchlHshop,  and  the  use  which  he  could  make 
of  this  power,  cannot  be  estimated  without  ascending  to 
the  be^nning  of  this  century,  and  even  higher  than  the 
arehiepisec^te  of  Heribert.  Milan  owes  almost  all  her 
glory  to  her  Archbishops.  The  first  restorer  Anapert 
of  her  greatness  was  Archbishop  Anspert.  sesjdiedssi. 
Milan,  which  bad  ranked  among  the  nine  great  cities 

VOL.  111.  20     ' 
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of  the  Empire,  whose  wonders  had  been  commemOTated 
in  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Ausonius,^  had  never  re- 
covered its  utter  ruin  by  Attila.  Pavia,  under  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  was  the  capital  of  North* 
em  Italy.  The  great  Archbishop  Anspert  (during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat)  first  assumed  hia 
metropolitan  dignity  over  his  suffragans  of  Cremona 
and  Bergamo,  haughtily  neglected  the  citations  of  the 
Pope ;  and  when  John  VIII.  commanded  the  clergy 
of  Milan  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  place  of  the 
contumacious  prelate,  the  clergy  paid  no  regard  what- 
ever to  the  mandate.  Anspert  was  a  magnificent  as 
well  as  powerful  prelate ;  he  built  the  porch  of  San 
Ambrogio.  Heribert,  who  now  stands  before  us,  was 
the  second  founder  of  Milan's  greatness.  The  Arch- 
bishop Otto  of  Visconti  (in  later  times)  was  the  first 
Lord  of  Milan,  and  handed  down  the  ducal  dominion 
(a  more  dubious  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Milan !)  to  the 
Archbtehop  housc  of  Viscouti.^  The  prelate-prince  Heri- 
1018.  '  bert  was  magnificent  in  his  charities  and  un- 
compromising in  his  assertion  of  his  episcopal  rights. 
During  a  long  famine,  more  or  less  severe,  of  twenty 
years,  his  prodigality  to  the  poor  was  unexhausted ;  at 
the  same  time  he  seized  with  a  strong  hand  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  which  had  been  wasted  or 
alienated  by  the  rapacity  or  weakness  of  his  predeceA* 
sors.  He  was  esteemed  a  great  divine,  but  not  less  a 
master  in  worldly  policy.*  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
cross  the  Alps,*  and  of  his  sole  authority  to  elect  Con- 
rad the  Salic  King  of  Italy.     According  to  the  right 

1  ^  Et  MedioUni  mim  omnia.**    The  varees  are  worth  reading.  —  Auoa 

*  Landulph.  Sen.  ii. 

>  **  Diving  pollens  scienUft,  siecolailque  ingenio  attotUa.'* 

*  Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  c.  ii.  p.  87. 
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assei*ted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  croMm  tlie 
King  of  Italy  (that  of  crowning  the  Emperor  belonged 
to  the  Pope)  Conrad  received  the  famous  iron  croipvn 
from  the  hand  of  Heribert ;  ^  and  at  the  diet  of  Ron- 
caglia,  Italy  recognized  the  sovereign  thus  chosen  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  .^  When  Conrad  went  to 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  drown,  there  A.i>.ioa8. 
broke  out  one  of  the  fierce  quarrels  for  precedence 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  It 
was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  Pope's  authority,  but 
foDowed  by  a  war  in  which  the  two  martial  prelates  of 
the  same  name  headed  their  own  forces.  Heribert  of 
Ravenna  escaped  with  difficulty  within  the  walls  of  bis 
city.  Among  the  rewards  for  his  service  the  Emperor 
Conrad  had  bestowed  on  the  Archbi3hops  of  Milan  the 
right  to  appoint,  or  at  least  to  grant  the  investiture  of 
the  See  rf  Lodi.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Heri- 
bert hastened  to  supply  th6  place  with  a  feithful  parti<> 
san.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Lodi  resented  this 
invasion  of  their  rights,  and  proceeded  to  another 
election.  Heribert  instantly  marched  upon  Lodi ;  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  he  compelled  the  city  to  receive 
his  bishop,  and  from  this  cause  sprang  the  implacable 
hatred  between  Milan  and  Lodi.'  The  martial  prelate, 
also  in  obecBaice  to  the  summons  of  his  liege  lord, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  aided  Conrad  in  the  conquest  of 
Uurgundy.      But  his  own   warlike  nobles  began   to 


1  AniulAis,  R«r.  Ital.  Script,  ix.  14;  Wippo,  Vit  Conrad. 

*  **Kel  oorao  di  ventisette  aoni  ch*  egU  occup6  queeta  sod^,  Milano  di- 
▼eni6  la  dtUi  precipua  della  Lombardia.'*  —  Verri,  p.  124. 

*  *^  Ab  illo  etenim  tempore  inter  Mediolanenses  et  Laudenses  impIacabOo 
rigvdt  odiam."  The  Milanese  were  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy :  those 
if  Lodi  valiant  to  ferocity  (truces).  They  cared  not  fcr  loss,  if  they  could 
indict  loss  on  their  enemies.  —  Amulf,  ii.  c  vii. 
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nJbel  against  the  tyranny  of  Heribert.  The  important 
luw  pf  Conrad,  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  had 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  feudal  system ;  it  recog- 
nized the  hereditary  descent  of  fie&  hitherto,  mMninally 
at  least,  held  at  the  will  of  the  suzerain.  Heribert  reAised*' 
to  admit  the  valvassors  of  the  Church  of  Milan  to  this 
privilege ;  he  sei^  on  a  vacant  fief,  and  thu9  embodied 
against  him  all  the  great  beneficiaries.  They  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion.'  Heribert  attempted  to  allay 
the  mutiny  by  prudent  measures ;  he  then  had  recourse 
to  fi)roe.  With  the  assistance,  no  doubt,  of  the  people, 
to  whom  the  tyrannous  nobles  wece  odious,  he  drove 
them  out  of  the  city.  They  left  it  in  sorrow.^  There, 
!j<>wever,  th^y  were  joined  by  the  lords  of  the  surround- 
ing caaties  and  by  the  people  of  LodL,  hurtling  for 
revenge  against  Heribert.  A  great  battle  took  place 
at  Campo  Malo ;  the  Bishop  of  A^ti,  on  Haribert's  side, 
was  slain*  Heribert,  confounded  by  many  de8erti<»fi, 
retired  into  the  cHy,  and  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
His  aid.^ 

Conrad  crossed  the  Alps,  but  inst^  of  espousing  the 
4 A 1067.  cause  of  tlie  Archbishop,  offended  by  the  fi^ee* 
doia  of  the  populAoO)  he  retired  to  hold  hi3  court  at 
Pavia.  Tlt«i:et  at  a  great  diet,  be  aal;  as  siuMrain,  to 
grant  redress  to  iiU  appellants  to  his  tribunal  A  charge 
was  brought  i^ainst  the  Archbishop  of  Milaa ;  it  was 
seconded  by  clamorous  outcries  from  his  enemies*  Tho 
Emperor  commanded  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  his  partii^ans  the  Bishops  of  YerceUi,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Cremona.     The  intelligence  was  received 

1  Thu,  I  think,  is  clear  from  Amulf;  "  Compertd  aiitem  occuiono  ci\jiNr 
daiii  beneficio  privati,  sublto  proruunt."  —  Ibid. 
»  **  Ab  urbe  disceduut  mocruutes.'*  —  Ibid. 
*  Amalf,  ii. ;  Loiodulf,  ii.  22. 
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with  profound  Borrow  and  mdignation  at  Milan*  The 
clergy  chanted  solemn  litanies  for  his  deliverance^  the 
people  mshed  to  arms*  Heribert  contrived  to  escapo 
from  his  drunken  German  guards^  and  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  j<jy. 
The  Elmperor  speedily  kid  siege  to  Milan ;  the  Airln 
biihop  made  a  gallant  defbnoe,  and  Conrad  retired  <lis^ 
comfited.  In  rer^ige  he  declared  Herihert  deposi'd, 
and  appointed  a  rival  prelate.  The  dauntless  Heriboii 
retaliated  by  secretiy  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  rivat 
King  of  Italy.  Insulted  and  baffled,  after  having  ray-' 
aged  the  whole  country  in  his  impotent  wrath,  the 
mighty  Emperor  Conrad  retired  beyond  the^ 
Alps**  The  triumphant  Heribert  wreaked  his  ^*»*  ^^^ 
vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  the  rival  prelate,  pun- 
ishing thera  in  person  and  in  properly. 

Thus  the  conqueror  at  once  of  his  <ywn  rebellious 
liegemen  and  of  the  EmperOr  himself,  the  Archbishop 
ruled  his  splendid  city,  which  he  seemed  determined  to 
arm  against  any  future  aggressions  upon  its  liberties.^ 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Christian  bishop  invented 
ike  carrocdo,  the  caD-bome  standard  of  Mflan^  aftet^ 
wards  adopted  by  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  great 
car  rose  a  toll  mast  with  a  transverse  beam,  supporting 
a  banner,  on  which  above  were  the  arms  of  the  city, 
below  the  crudfied  Saviour,  visdble  to  liie  whole  army, 
to  animate  or  console  the  combatants  in  success  of 
ddeat.     The  elevation  of  this  banner  was  the  summons 


*  Conrad,  wh6  had  proceeded  to  the  9oath  of  Italy,  obtained  the  excom- 
■mnication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  iVotii  Pope  Benedict  XI.  Heribert 
ptud  no  more  respect  to  the  exdoniraunication  of  the  Pope  than  to  the  ban 
ytiht  empire.    Conrad  died  the  year  after,  June  4,  a.d.  1039. 

*  Landulph  is  throaghout  the  wondering  panegyrist  of  Heribert, 
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which  all  Milan  was  to  obey,  the  peasant  and  the  noble, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.^ 

Milan,  but  for  her  internal  dissensions^  now  relieved 
by  the  death  of  Conrad  from  her  one  formidable  enemy, 
might  have  enjoyed  long  prosperity.  For  a  time  Her- 
ibert  overawed  both  nobles  and  people.  But  other 
feuds  began.  The  new  military  captains  trained  by 
Heribert  in  his  wars  had  proved  more  intolerable  tyrants 
than  the  old  nobles,  whom  the  people  began  to  regret^ 
and  to  call  the  guardians  and  protectors  rather  tlian  the 
oppressors  of  the  people.^  Yet  we  find  the  whole  no- 
bility soon  united  in  a  common  cause.  Lanzo,  one  of 
the  nobles,  espoused  the  popular  faction.  The  valva*- 
8ors  and  the  populace  met  in  bloody  strife  in  every 
quarter  of  tlie  city.  Again  the  worsted  nobles  were 
forced  to  leave  tlie  city ;  again  the  country  chieftains 
made  common  cause  with  them.  Six  fortresses  were 
built  to  bar  every  access  to  the  city ;  for  three  years 
Milan  was  in  a  state  of  siege.^  But  the  skill  and  cour* 
age  of  Lanzo  baffled  all  assault  The  city  sofiered 
greatly  fi*om  famine.  A  small  dofkiain  under  the  walls 
produced  some  com  and  wine.  On  both  sides  the  pris- 
oners were  treated  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  The 
part  whieb  Heribert  took  in  this  conflict'-is  not  clear. 
By  some  he  is  represented  as  having  left  the5i((V  with 
the  expelled  nobles.  His  panegyrist  ascribes  to  nifi  • 
stately  neutrality.*  Though  connected  with  them'lv 
burth,  he  rebuked,  with  vain  but  earnest  severity,  the^. 


>  Compare  Verri,  p.  133;  Muratori,  Dissert;  Amulf,  u.  16. 

•  Landulpli  panegyrizes  the  ancient  "  Duces." 

•  Tke  beginning  of  tliis  feud  was  a.d.  1051  or  1052. 

•  **  Qualiter  nee  fuit  cum  populo,  nee  voluutati  ro^jorum  juviL"  —  Ijok 
dulph. 
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ayarice  and  licentionsness  of  the  nobles,  yet  would  not 
commit  himself  to  the  popular  cause. 

Lanzo  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Henrjr, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  But 
Henry  suspected  the  fickleness  of  the  Itah'ans ;  he 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  Heribert,  so  .fatal  to  his  fiither. 
He  imposed  the  hard  terms,  that  four  thousand  of  liis 
cavalry  should  be  admitted  within  the  city,  and  that 
Lanzo  should  be  answerable  for  the  fideUty  of  tlie  citi- 
^>n$.  Lanzo  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible  resources. 
With  patriotic  treachery  he  revealed  his  own  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  and  used  these  hauglity 
demands  as  an  argument  to  force  the  conflicting  parties 
to  peace.  He  ui^d  on  the  nobles  and  people  that  their 
quarrels  would  only  yield  them  up  to  the  remorseless 
tyranny  of  the  barbarous  Germans.  The  nobles  reen- 
tered the  city  ;  peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  this  Heribert  died.  The  Archbishop  con- 
soled his  weeping  attendants,  on  his  deathbed  —  ^^  I  am 
going  to  the  feet  of  St<  Ambrose."  He  received  the 
Sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Milan ; 
and  this  martial  and  secular  prelate  was,  if  not  directly 
canonized  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  yet 
admitted  to  equal  veneration  with  the  holiest  and  most 
world-despising  saints.  His  miracles  were  soon  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  the  city.  The  worthy  sue- 
ceasor  of  St.  Ambrose  was  reported  to  have  averted 
fiimine  fipom  the  land  by  his  prayers.  The  pastoral 
staff  of  Ambrose,  having  been  stolen  by  a  sacrilegious 
robber  for  the  sake  of  its  precious  metal,  revealed  itself 
to  his  successor. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  mighty  and  sainted 
Heribert?      Among  the  names  proposed  vvas  that  of 
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Ansdltn  of  Budogio^  aftcr\tiii*d«  Biahdp  of  Lttcea,  and 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexatidef  11-^  Tile  dioioci 
fell  upon  Ottido,  a  man  of  ikf  inferior  charaoUr  4nd 
determination  than  hiB  pfedece80<H*,^  wboA«  warhk4 
example  he  ^em^d  at  first  disposed  to  fdlow^  he  headed 
the  troops  of  Milan  in  a  war  with  Pavla ;  be  asserted 
at  Rome  the  precedency  of  the  Milanede  see  again^it 
rival  Ravenna.  But  Guido  was  unecjnal  to  the  Im- 
niinent  crims^  more  important  to  the  Church  and  to 
Christianity  than  all  the  disputes  between  thfe  nobloii> 
valvassors,  and  people,  when  the  clergy  of  Milan  dfliKxl 
to  assert  their  real  or  supposed  privileges  against  M  the 
power  of  Rome,  against  the  reviving  austerity  of  mort- 
Bsticism,  and  against  tlie  populace  of  Milan*  It  in- 
volved the  great  question  of  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  of  which  the  Milanese  dei^  were  thfe 
avowed  champions.  It  was  a  protest^  oi*  rather  a  direct 
rebellion  against  tlie  vast  scheme  of  ecdesiastical  do- 
minion already  matured,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  Hildm 
brand ;  and  which  oould  nev«r  have  been  accompllsheil 
but  by  a  Celibate  clergy*  Anselm  of  Badagio,  an 
avowed  monk^  a  monk  of  monkd,  as  Archbishop  of 
Milan^  would  have  taken  a  decided  part ;  Guide,  by  his 
vacillation,  incumed  the  oontempt  of  both  plirties,  ift- 
flaming  the  feud  by  his  unsettled  p<dicy,  and  betmyiAg, 
from  want  of  courage  to  stipport  it,  that  catise  to  wfaioh 
no  doubt  he  had  a  secret  leaning* 

The  Church  of  Milan  reverenced  the  memory  of  St. 
aAmiMKM.    Ambi'ose  almost  as  proudly  ait  Rome  that  of 

^  The  four  candidates  were  presented  to  the  fimperor  Henry.  Q  aido  was 
not  a  noble.  —  Giulini,  iii.  p.  422. 

*  **  Vi  \nolIe  tutta  V  astasia  di  GnidOf  totto  il  timore,  cbe  si  are 'S  del  n 
Enrico  e  malto  dennro,  per  ottenere,  che  foese  consecrato  il  naovo  arcbiT<«- 
fcovo."  — Verri,p.ld6. 
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St  Peter.  Milan  boftsted  the  tnost  namerous,  best  ap*- 
pcnnted  and  best  organized  clergy.  According  to  a 
prorerb  of  the  time,  Milan  was  to  be  admired  for  ita 
clergy,  Pavia  for  its  pleasures,  Rome  for  its  buildings^ 
Ravenna  for  its  churches.*  It  had  its  peculiar  serricei 
the  Ambrosian,  which  had  been  respected,  and  was  un- 
disturbed by  Gregory  the  Great 

Bat  the  Church  of  Milan  possessed  likewise  ^-^  or 
boasted  that  it  possessed  —an  unbroken  tradi-  , 
don  from  St.  Ambrose  himself.     They  cited  S^J^ 
boldly,  publicly,  and  without  any  charge  that  Jjll^jje. 
they  had  falsified  the  text  —  the  vei^y  words 
of  St.  Ambrose,  authorizing,  if  not  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  the  Greek  usage,  that  priests  married  before 
their  ordination  should  retain  their  wives.^     Heribert 

1  "  Ecclesia  enim  Ambrosiana  Domino  annuente,  sapientlbus  sftcerdotlbiM 
Levitifl  et  Subdiaconibus,  8up>er  ceteras  abundabat  ecclesias.  Unde  in  pto 
verbiam  dictum  est,  Mediolanum  in  dericis,  Pavia  in  delidis,  Roma  in  itdi 
ficiis,  Ravenna  in  ecclesiis."  —  Landulph,  Sen.  iii.  p.  96.  Damiani  hrmnelf 
pnuses  highly  the  clergy  of  Turin  (allied  with  Milan)  as  in  all  other  t^ 
specta  virtuous,  learned.  "  They  chanted  like  angels ;  they  seemed  a  tioUe 
ecclesiastical  senate.**  When  he  found  them  married,  all  their  vifttie^  dis- 
appeared. —  Opuscul.  xviii. 

*  This  was  the  sentence:  "De  ftumagamiA  sacerdotum  quid  loqnar? 
qaam  una  tantum  permittitur  copula  et  nob  repetita,  et  htec  lex  est  nofk 
iterare  conjugium.**  This  text  now  stands:  '*De  eastimomd  autem  quid 
loqoar,  qoando  una  tantum  nee  repetita  pertnlttitiir  copula?  Et  in  Ipib 
ergo  coigugio  lex  est  non  iterare  conjugium.**  —  S.  Ambfos.  Oper.  edit.  St. 
Maur.  il.  66,  Paris,  1686.  Another  passage  was  triumphantly  dted  in  a 
public  speech  (Rer.  Ital.  Script,  iv.  p.  109):  **  Vlrtutum  autem  magister 
apostolus  est  .  .  .  qui  unius  uxoris  virum  prsecipit  esse,  non  quod  exortHn 
excludat  conjugii,  nam  hoc  supra  legem  priecepti  est,  sed  ut  conjuguli  easti- 
monift  iVuatur  absolution  is  sui  grati&:  nulla  enim  cu^  eit  conjugii^  »ed  km. 
Idoo  apostolus  legem  posuit  dicens;  si  quis  sine  cHmine  est,  unius  uxdri* 
vir,  tenetur  ad  legem  sacerdoHi  fupradicH  (am?)  qui  autem  itcravcrit  con- 
jugium,  culpam  qnidem  non  habet  coinquinati,  sed  prierogativft  exuitiir 
■acerdotis.**  tn  the  editions  this  now  stands:  **ltt  ooi\|ngali  castimouiA 
servet  absolutionis  sui  gratiam.**  Instead  of  the  words  in  italics,  ouiittnt : 
**Neque  iterum  ut  filios  in  sacerdotio  create  ap6stot!ca  invitetur  auctoritate, 
kabentem  enim  dixit  filios  non &dentem,  neqne conjnginm  iterare.**  Then: 
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himself,  the  great  Archbishop,  was  a  married  man ;  liifl 
wedlock  had  neither  diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his 
canonization.^  In  assertion  of  this  privilege  they  daunt- 
lessly  defied  all  superior  authority,  denied  a^  to  this,  a3 
to  their  other  precious  rights,  all  supremacy  of  the  Pope* 
Nor  was  it  a  privilege  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
sparingly.  By  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  thq 
practice  of  marriage  was  all  but  universal  among  the 
Lombard  clergy.  They  were  pubhcly,  legally,  married 
with  ring  and  dowry ,2  as  were  the  laity  of  Milan ;  and 

^  Ideo  apostolos  legem  posuit  dicens,  si  quia  sine  crimiae  est  onius  uxon^ 
yir,  tenetur  ad  legem  sacerdotii  suftcipiendi/*  et  teqq. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  there  were  great  disputes  about  fhe  iklsificatioo 
of  the  texta  of  the  Fathers.  See  Koster's  Preface  to  Edit.  Basil  1556; 
Francis  Junius,  Priefat  ad  Indie.  Expurgat;  Rivet,  Critica  Sacra,  lii.  6; 
Daill6 :  on  the  other  side,  the  Benedictine  Editors  and  Purioelli,  apud  Mu- 
ratori,  R.  It  Scrip. ;  and  the  Preface  of  Cardinal  Montalto  to  the  Roman 
edition.  Sound  and  impartial  criticism  would,  in  mj  judgment,  unques- 
tionably maintain  the  older  reading.  Yet  forgeries  were  clearly  not  all  on 
one  side.  Galvaneo  Fiamma  quotes  from  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Dazio  (he 
account  of  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  (an  apocryphal  S}'nod),  in  which 
Ambrose  was  present!  in  which  one  party  asserted  that  married  priests 
could  not  be  saved.  The  supreme  pontiff  (Damasus!)  submitted  the  qut$8- 
tion  to  S.  Ambrose.  He  replied:  **  Perfectio  vitae  non  in  castitate,  sed  in 
oharitate  consistit,  secundum  illud  Apostoli,  si  Unguis  homlnum  loquor  et 
angelonim,  etc.  Ideo  lex  concedit  sacerdotes  semel  virgihem  uxorem 
dnoere,  sed  conjugium  non  iterare.  Si  autem  mortu&  prim&  uxore  sacerdos 
•liam  duxerit,  sacerdotium  amittatV  Peter  Azerid  wrote  thus  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  fourteenth  century:  "  lis  omnino  benedicens  B.  Ambrosius, 
on&  uxore  uti  posse  c<*nces8it,  qu&  defunct^,  et  ipsi  vidui  in  ntemum  per- 
maneant.  Quse  conraetudo  duravit  annis  septuaginta  usque  ad  tempore 
Alexandri  Papat,  q'.e'^i  civitas  Mediolancnsis  genueret"  In  the  older  edi- 
tions of  Corio  im'ue  is  Venezia,  1554)  is  a  passage  which  was  struck  out  in 
the  later  editi'-ni':  "Coueesse  loro  (S.  Ambrogio)  ch6  potessero  havere 
moglie  vergire  .a  qual  morendo,  rc»(4issero  poi  veUove,  si  come  chiaramentc 
N  'egge  netls  p-hna  al  Timoteo.*'  —  p.  56.  Puricelli  in  Muratorl,  H.  1.  S. 
i\.122. 

^  "H'^  Archepiscopus  habuit  uxorem  nobilem  mulicrem:  qu»  donavit 
loHor  s«*Am  mona^terio  Sancti  Dionysii,  quas  usque  hodid  Uxeria  dicitur." 
•    dxh  areus  Fiamma,  tub  ann.  1040. 

'  "  Cjncti  enim  cum  publids  uxoribus  sive  scortis  suam  'n  uomixJose  du« 
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this,  which  was  elsewhere  esteemed  a  vice,  became  in 
Milan,  by  their  bold  assertion  of  its  lawfulness,  a  her^y .^ 
Still  there  were  many  of  the  austerer  clergy  in  Mi- 
lan, as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  looked  with  wliat 
they  esteemed  righteous  indignation  at  this  licentious 
and  sensual  privilege.  Three  persons  bound  themselves 
in  a  holy  league  of  enmity  against  the  married  clergy : 
of  these  Anselm  of  Badagio  was  one ;  the  second,  Ari- 
ald,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  and  therefore  more  able  to 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  populace ;  the  third, 
Landulph,  a  noble,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Lan- 
dulph  and  Ariald  began  to  preach  in  Milan  to  the  popu- 
lace of  the  city,  and  to  the  peasantry,  the  unlawfulness 
and  licentiousness  of  a  married  clergy.^  Each  party 
strove  to  implicate  th^  other  with  the  name  of  an  odi- 
ous heresy ;  the  monastics  branded  the  asserters  of  cleri- 
cal marriage  with  the  old  name  proverbial  for  sensuality, 
Kicdaitans :  the  Lombard  Clergy  affected  to  treat  their 
adversaries  as  Pateriiies  or  Manicheans.  .  This  was  no 
nnmeatiing  phrase.  During  the  rule  of  Heribert,  one 
of  those  strange  sects,  with  many^  old  Gnostic  opinions, 

eebant  yitam.**— Vit  B.  Ariftldi,  a  B.  Andreft,  BoUand,  xxvji.  Jun.  Ib 
the  first  sennon  of  Ariald,  be  says  of  the  clergj:  *'  £t  ipsi,  u(  oernitis,  sjcitt 
iaici  pabun  uxores  ducunt.**  He  adds;  **Stupruin  quemadmodum  scelesti 
laid  seqQuntur/*  —  Ibid.  He  speaks  of  their  greater  vigor  as  BOt  laboring 
b«t  tiring  **  «x  dono  DeL*' 

1  ^  Yitiam  quippe  ia  ha^resin  vertitur,  cum  perversi  dogmatis  assertione 
flrmator/*  See  the  furious  invective  of  Damiani  "  contra  clericos  intern- 
perantes,**  c  rii.  *'  Kec  vos  terreat  —  (he  is  urging  the  pelliceSf  as  he  calli 
them,  to  break  off  their  oonnexions)  —  quod  forte,  non  dicam  fidei,  sed  per- 
fidise  vos  annulua  subarrhavit;  quod  rata  et  moninienta  dotalia  notarius 
quasi  matrimonii  jure  conscripsit:  quod  juramcntani  ad  confirmandnm 
qnodammodo  conjugii  copuium  utrinque  proceesit.  Ignorantea  quia  pr9 
unioscujusqae  fugaci  voluptate  concubitus  mille  annorum  negotiantur  in- 
•endium.*'  —  Ibid.  c.  iii. 

•  The  Council  of  Pavia,  under  Benedict  VIII.  (a.c.  1021),  with  the  a|i. 
probation  of  the  emperor,  Henry  11.,  had  passed  an  ordlniuice  to  enfon'c  iba 
celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
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had  Appeared  at  Monteforte.  A  certain  Gerard  was  at 
their  head :  their  doctrines  contamed  much  of  mystic 
Gnoeticiam.  They  identified  die  Saviour  with  the  soul 
of  man  bom  into  a  corruptible  state.^  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  apparently  the  divine  Intelligenoe  (Nous)  revealing 
itself  to  man^  They  were  severe  ascetics,  condemned 
all  nnion  of  the  sexes,  and  said  that  if  men  would  ab- 
stain from  corruption,  they  would  generate  like  bees^ 
without  conjunction.  They  denied  the  absolving  power 
of  the  priesthood,  that  diey  ascribed  to  an  unseen  inflow- 
enoe  which  visited  God's  people*  Their  great  tenet  was 
that  it  was  right  to  die  in  torments,  so  to  purify  the  soul ; 
they  rejoiced  therefore  in  martyrdom :  if  not  so  hap)iy 
as  to  meet  it  before  the  approach  of  death,  they  were 
released  by  one  of  their  own  people.  Heribert  gratified 
their  passion  for  martyrdom ;  he  burned  all^  except  a 
few,  who  shrunk  from  death,  on  an  immense  pyre  in 
Milan.^  The  married  clergy  taunted  their  opponente 
with  the  name  and  tenets  of  this  hated  sect ;  they  ev^n 
lodged  a  formal  accusation  against  them  before  the  ardi*- 
bishop.  Guido  attempted  to  silence  both  parties  by 
gentle  admonitions^  but  without  effect;  at  length  th^ 
conflict  broke  out. 

During  a  great  festival,  for  the  translation  of  the  rel- 
iques  of  the  martyr  Nazarius,  a  priest  was  maddened  by 
the  unmeasured  invectires  of  Ariald  against  his  married 
brethren.  Ariald  had  driven  tlie  singers  and  all  tlie 
clergy  out  of  the  choir  of  the  church ;  he  caused  a 
paper  to  be  written,  which  bound  all  the  clergy  under 
an  oath  to  maintain  their  chastity ;  he  endeavcnred  to 
compel  all  ecclesiastics  to  sign  this  paper.*     The  priest 

t  R4>do1pht]B  Glaber«  it,  2;  Laoda)ph«  Sen. 

*  Landulph,  apad  HurAtori. 

*Arnuir. 
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|[>roke  out  into  a  violent  hanmguei  and  srtruck  Ariald. 
This  was  the  signal  fpr  a  general  tumult ;  the  adberents 
of  Aiiald  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  the 
}>opulace  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The  populace  are 
M'^iially  on  the  side  of  those  who  make  tl&e  most  austere 
aliQW  of  religiou ;  they  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
chucgy :  many  of  them,  likei  the  plebeians  cf  Rome, 
we^pe  burdened  with  heavy  debts,  eeyerely  exacted  no 
doubt  by  the  cltrgy»^  The  higher  eoclesiastios  were 
mostly  patrician  in  birtbf  and  babka,  and  fiM^tion.  Bveiyy 
wbere  thi^  were  insulted,  assai^ted,  beaten,  their  liouses 
plundered ;  aod  they  were  fqroed  by  a  sumtnary  process 
id  divorce  to  abimdon  their  wives.^  The  nobles  were 
pveraw0d  and  dared  not  inteppoae.  Nor  were  the  dergy 
(d  the  eity  alone  ecKposed  to  thia  pc^ular  persecution. 
This  pi*e8<$her9  roved  through  tbe  ebuntry  and  stirred  up 
the  peasantry  against  the  priests  aad  th^  concubines, 
^^  tb^  wa«dd  ^ve  them  no  more  respectful  name. 

Ajnald  and  Landulpb  went  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the 
sauetioQ  of  the  Pope,  Stephen  IX.,  for  their  proceed* 
ingSt  The  Cardinal  Dionysius,  a  Milanese  by  om.  s,  1017. 
birtiu  attev^ted  a  cautious  and  timid  opposition  ;  he  did 
not  venture,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  to  enter 
on  the  grave  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ; 
but  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of  then:  adversa- 
ries, the  stirring  up  the  mbUe  with  dnbs,  and  spears, 
and  swords,  against  the  holy  anointed  priesthood.  A 
Legation  was  appointed  by  Pope  Stephen,  consisting  of 

1 "  HonuB  4uf«miii«tift  t^Hu*  pestileator,  tnbito  muUi^nibiu  akMBum  «• 
pmiwioe  e?Lig«Jb«tur,  qnos^e  fiwip  pt  intot  dun  pauperUa  agotMt,^'  Me.— 
Undulpl),  rt  9. 

*  ^  Po«lm  ▼•n>  luimBO  ciun  dod^o^rt  maU«n«ro  divorfciiiin  aioft  kg«,  sia* 
jun,  w%  ^ikii^po,  turn  Df^ni*  ««l  pftonniiMBi  iUonan  Mii«yBt«i,  gladib  ft 
t  feriobant.**  —  Ibid. 
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Ariald,  Anselm  of  Lncca,  and  HiHebrand,  This  first 
mission  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  strife ;  the  dissen« 
sion  was  growing  fast  into  a  civil  war.^ 

Guide  at  length  took  courage,  and  assembling  a  synod 
A.v.  1068.  at  Novara,  or  rather  at  Fontaneto,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Novara,  asserted  his  ftill  archiepiscopal  author- 
ity,' and  excommunicated  the  turbulent  Ariald,  Lan- 
dulph,  and  their  partisans ;  they  treated  the  excommu- 
nication with  contempt.  Another  Legation  arrived, 
with  the  famous  Peter  Damiani,  now  compelled  to  be 
a  cardinal,  who,  with  Anselm  of  Lucca,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  new  Pope,  Nicolas,  to  investigate  the 
spiritual  state  of  Milan.  Peter  Damiani  was  the  aus- 
terest  monk  in  Italy,  a  monk  who,  compelled  to  be  a 
bishop,  had  striven  with  all  his  might  to  throw  off  the 
worldly  and  unholy  burden.  His  horror  at  sexual  indul- 
gence was  almost  a  madness.^  Yet  the  Cardinal  and  his 
AD.  1060.  colleagues  were  received  with  all  outward  show 
of  respect  by  the  Archbishc^  and  the  clergy;  but  the 
pride  of  the  Milanese  of  all  ranks  was  in  secret  skiMullj 
excited  ;  would  they  permit  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose 
to  be  enslaved  by  that  of  Rome?    The  popular  indig- 

>  This  first  If^tion  is  distinctij  flMerted  by  Ludnlph;  it ie  bardj  pood* 
ble  that  it  may  be  another  yerrion  of  the  later  one* 
*  **  Ut  quodammodo  Eccleeia  Mediolauensis  suis  jussibus  obtemperaret." 
'  ^  Intenut  et  vos  alloquor,  o  lepores  olericomm,  palpamenta  diaboli,  pr^ 
{ectio  Paradisic  vims  mentium,  gladii  animanmif  aoonita  bibetotinm,  toncft 
coiivivarum,  materia  pcccandi,  occasio  peremidi.  Vos,  inquam,  alloquor, 
gynw^BA  hostis  antiqui,  vos  upupe,  uluhe,  noctua;,  lupce,  sanguisng^,  afTer, 
affer  sine  cessatione  dicentes.  Venite  itaque  audite  me,  scorta,  prostibala, 
savia,  roltttabra  poroomm  pingniiiin,  cnbilia  spiritamn  imniondDram, 
nyrophse,  sirease,  lamiss, dumcs,  qu.?  .  .  .  ros  tigrides  hnpiss  .  .  .  tos  har- 
pysB,  vos  sirens  atque  charybdides  .  .  .  vos  viperie  furiossB/*  —  and  so  on 
Ibr  paragraphs.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  he  addresses  the  wives  of  the 
dergy.  Damiani  inustiM  read  to  onderstand  his  sacred  horror  of  priestly 
wedlock. 
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oation  was  further  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Le- 
gate with  Anselm  of  Lucca  on  his  riglit  hand,  and  the^ 
archbishop  of  Milan  on  his  left.  Milan  assembled  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  all  the  churches,  and  the 
snmmons  of  an  enormous  brazen  trumpet,  which 
shrieked  through  the  streets.  The  fickle  populace 
were  now  as  fnrious  in  defence  of  the  clergy,  who 
seemed  the  ohampiond  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  as 
they  bad  been  in  their  persecution.  The  cry  was  loud 
that  the  church.  tjfS.  Ambrose  would  nev^r  submit  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  life  of  Damiani  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  ^  but  Damiani  was  not  a  man  to  quail  before  pop- 
ular tumult ;  be  mounted  the  pulpit ;  he  asserted  with 
firm  and  aigumentative  tone  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
of  Rome  ;  *  he  boldly  appealed  to  their  own  archives  to 
prove  that  Ambrose  himself  had  applied  to  the  Pope 
Siricius,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sent  his  legates,  a  priest, 
a  deaom,  and  a  subdeacon,  to  iissist  Ambrose  in  rooting 
out  firom  Iiis  city  that  same  Nicdaitan  heresy,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  for  which  they  now  asserted  the 
authority  of  Amlarose.®  Guide  was  grown  older  and 
more  timid ;  the  people  saw  him  seated  of  his  own  ao- 

1  **  Inteatabant  mihi,  ut  ita  lixpior,  onmem  mentem,  et,  ut  ab  amioB  mm 
flcpe  sQggestam  est,  nonnuili  meum  sanguinem  sitlebant."  —  Damian. 
Op.T. 

*  Damiani  (ad  Card.  Hildebrand)  describes  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  Mi> 
lanese  as  to  the  Church  of  SU  Ambrose:  **  Factione  clericoram  repente  in 
populo  murmur  exoritur  non  debere  Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Romanis  legi> 
bits  sabjicere,  nullumque  Judicaiidi  vcl  dlsponendi  jus  Romano  pontifici  in 
iU&  sede  competere.  Nimis  indignum,  inquiunt,  nt  qnaa  sub  progenitoribiu 
noslris  semper  fiiit  libera  ad  uostraa  confusionis  opprobrium  nunc  alten 
ouod  absit,  ecclesiee  sit  subjectal  ** 

'  Damlaai  probably  believed  this  dauntless  assertion.  Slridus  was  cer 
tainijr  the  fiist  Pope  who  authoritatively  condemned  the  marriage  of  tba 
Clergy;  but  imagine  Ainbroite  needing  or  demanding  aid  fix)m  tiiePope  t« 
exterminate  this  heresy  in  his  own  diocese ! 
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cord  on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of  Damiani.  The  clergy, 
deserted  by  the  bishq)s,  deserted  again  by  the  populace^ 
who  were  overawed  by  the  eloquence  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  cardinal,  had  no  resource  but  humble  submission.'' 
The  Archbishop,  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  to^  a  toleun 
oaih  against  simony,  and  against  the  marriage  of  priests. 
The  clergy  were  compiled  to  subscribe  the  humiliating 
concession  ;  every  simoniac  (and  of  sraiony  every  cler- 
gyman of  Milan,  from  the  Ajrcfabiriiop  downwards,  was 
accused)  was  to  submit  to  a  penance  of  five  or  seven 
years  in  proportion  to  his  guSt ;  but  there  wore  those 
who  felt  the  pride  of  Milan  humbled,  Daooiiani's  assum* 
ing  precedence  ovist  the  ardibishop  goaded  them  to 
frenzy.  ^^  O  senasless  Milanese  I  (writes  the  indignant 
historian,  who  represents  the  feelings  of  this  party)  who 
lies  fascinated  you  ?  Yesterday  you  damored  for  the 
independent  supremacy  of  your  see,  to^y  you  submit 
to  this  base  snlgection.  If  Rome  is  to  be  honored  for 
the  apostle^  Milan  is  not  to  be  despised,  who  boasts  her 
Ambrose."  ? 

At  the  great  Council,  however,  at  Rome  (1069), 
which  assigned  the  dection  of  the  Popes  to  due  cardi* 
nals,  Guido  sat,  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pope,  a  reward  for  his  submission.  He 
was  attended  by  his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia^ 
Turin,  Asti,  Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli.  Ariald  assailed 
Guido,  as  a  favorer  of  simony  and  of  concubinage  ;  he 
wis  defended  by  his  suflragans  ;  the  temper  of  Nicolas 
allayed   the  strife.     Guido   perhaps  hence  was  again 

« Dsmiaaf's  letter  to  Quido,  hambly  thanking-  him  for  the  gill  of  two 
•tolee,  ooDtitwtB  singularly  with  hia  dameanor  and  Influanoe  ki  the  d^.— 
Epist.  iii.  7. 

B  Amulph.    Compare  Tristaoo  Oalchi,  HfoL  I'kttr.  vi.  ISO. 
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supposed  to  espouse  the  daose  of  &e  married  cleigy ; 
|be  rose,  theFefore^  ^mtla  them  in^  high  popularity. 
Though  the  Council  deuounced  both  simony  and  con- 
cubinage in  severe  statutes,  the  Loikibard  Ixshops  dared 
not  ^publish  thefm  in  their  cities.  Adriafn  of  Brescia 
alone  ventured  to  do  this:  he  hardly  e9caf)ed  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble.  In  Ci'^moAa  atd  Piacenza 
Ctie  ppc^le  apht  into  tw0  pidrties — those  wh<>  adhered 
to^'atid  those  who  r^fiis^d  conuuunion  with  the  married 
^ergy.^ 

Ansdm  of  Bfeidagio,  Bishop  of  Lucoa,  the  instigator 
a(  Latidulph  and  of  Ariald,  w^  now  «um- a.b.io6i. 
pioUed  tQ  a  loftier  station  :  on  him  had  ikllen  the  choice 
of  the  eardinals  alsSembled  at  Borne.  But  the  electioki 
of  Al^xauder  II.  (m<^  was  his  title)  widiout  tlte  co^- 
#^t  of  tibe  Emperoi*,  was  received  as  a  bold  inraflion  of 
the  Imperial  rights  by  the  Truasalpine  prelates.  The 
Lombard  ecdesiasticB,  especially  those  who  were  fi)r  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  dreaded  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  hated  with  personal  hatred,  and  fore- 
saw no  doubt  the  overweenii^  influence  of  Hildebrand 
and  rf  die  high  monastic  party.  They  too  would  have 
an  Italian  Pope,  but  a  Pope  from  their  part  of  Italy .^ 

Gidbert  was  the  ChtnceHor  of  the  Empire,  the  ad^ 
Ininistrator  of 'the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.     By  his 

1  CI  QoBcilio  igiUr  rite  oetebmto  q>iaoopi  Loagobardi  donam  sementes, 
ciun  msgnas  l^esUk  ooncuMnami  et  iOcerdoUbm  ao^^HttaU  picunku  [Bo- 
bizo  was  on  the  other  side]  decreta  Patrura  celavemiit  praetar  unam  acflioet 
Briaeaaiam  Epiaeopum  qui  veniens  Brijuatni  citiii  decnta  Pap»p«bfic« 
Dtcitaraet*  a  dericM  verberatiu  p«ae  occisua  eat,  quoil  footam  non-  meiaoom 
I'ateriie  dedit  incrementum.  Nam  non  aolam  BHxi»,  sed  et  Cremon»  et 
I'Uuenjtiffi  et  per  ovmea  aliaa  provliMiaa  mtUti  coneithinatonun  abstinekoit 
aoynmiiaiona."  ^  Boftiso,  p.  SOT. 

'  **  N^  aliunde  ae  baUore  Papam^  aia  ex  P^iradiao  Ilalia^  talemqae  ^ 
nivit  fiompa^  mdritiitatiUua  eoruu."  —  Boaij&o,  p.  80. 
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advice  a  Council  was  assembled  in  Basle,  composed  of 
German  and  Lombard  prelates.  The  Oonncil  annulled 
the  election  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Cadalons,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorius  11.^  The 
Roman  people  were  represented  at  Basle  by  the  Count 
of  Galeria,  and  some  of  the  other  barons  who  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Normans-  The  passions  of  the  time 
can  be  best  known  by  the  language  of  llie  time.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  estimate  the  character  of  Cadalons 
by  the  frantic  words  of  Damiani ;  but  they  show  clearly 
the  fanaticism  of  hatred  with  which  his  appointment 
was  riewed  by  the  adverse  party.  He  is  described  as 
the  preacher  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation^ 
the  apostle  of  Antichrist,  the  gulf  g(  lewdness,  the  filth 
of  mankind,  the  sink  of  all  vices,  the  abomination  of 
heaven,  food  for  hdl  fire.*  After  these  and  many  other 
equally  o|^robrious  terms,  it  is  nothing  to  accuse  him  of 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance.*    Unfortunately  Darai- 

>  Compare  throngtioat  the  DiBcepUtio  Synodalis  be^tween  the  adTOcmto 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Defender  of  the  Boman  Charch  before  the  Council 
of  AngBburg,  rememberiDg  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter  Damiani.  I  had 
written  Osbor  after  the  aothorities.  The  Germans,  as  I  am  infonned  by 
M.  Ranke,  know  no  such  place:  they  read  Aagsbarg.     [1857.] 

*  **  Cadalons  videlicet  pertnrbator  ecclesiss,  eversor  Apostolicse  discipli* 
HIS,  inimicus  aalutis  bomaniB  ....  imdiz  peccati,  pneoo  Diaboli,  ^postplns 
Antichristi ;  et  quid  plura  dicam  ?  sagitta  prodncta  de  pharetr&  Satanas, 
rirga  Assur,  filins  Belial,  filius  p>erditioni8f  qui  adversatur  et  extollitur  sn* 
pre  omne  quod  didtnr  Deus,  ant  quod  oolitnr :  Torago  libidinis,  naufhigium 
castitatis,  Christiaaitatis  opprobrinm,  igiiomiiria  sacefdotsm,  geniroen  Ti- 
perarum,  fcetor  orbis,  spurcitia  sacuK,  dedecus  universitatis  ....  serpens 
lubricns,  cohiber  tortuosus,  stercus  hominumi  latrina  criminum,  scntina 
▼itkyram,  abominatio  coeli,  projectio  paradisi,  pabulam  Tartar!,  stipnla  ignis 
•temi.**  — Damiani,  Epist  vii.  9.  The  whole  epistle  is  to  obtain  the  inter- 
position of  the  youthful  Emperor. 

*  Damiani,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  seems  to  bar* 
doubted  which  side  to  take,  represents  Cadalons  as  without  character  or 
learning:  "  Ita  est  homo  stolkius  et  nullins  ingenii  nt  credi  possit  neeciiist 
per  se  tallia  madiinari."  —  If  he  can  explain  a  single  vene,  I  will  not  fay 
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tad  assumed  the  langaage  of  a  prophet,  and  fot^etold 
that  the  impious  usurper  would  not  live  a  year  from  the 
period  of  his  elevation  I  ^  At  the  election  of  Cadalous, 
Writes  another  hostile  historian,  the  Simoniacs  rejoiced, 
the  priests  who  had  concubines  exulted  with  loud  joy.* 
His  partisans  declared  that  all  the  Calholie  Bishops  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy,  approved  his  devati«Hi.' 
The  election  of  Alexander  had  tid^en  place  on  the 
1^  of  October,  that  of  Honorius  II.  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Simctti  and  St.  Jude  (Oct  28).  Open  war  must  de- 
cide the  contest  for  the  viceger^cy  of  the  Prince  of 
l^eace.  It  was  A  war  of  Germany  and  the  antimonas- 
tic 'part  of  the  clergy  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  on  one  sWe,  against  the  Hildebrandism  of  Rome 
and  the  monasticism  of  Christendom  aided  by  the  arms 
of  the  Normans.  Winter  alone  suspended  the  hostile 
operations  ;  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed.  With 
the  spring,  Cadalous  descended  upon  Italy  ;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joyftil  acclamations,  as  the  champion  of 
their  cause,  by  the  Lombard  prelates.  But  while  he 
advanced,  an  imarmed  conflict  was  taking  place  in 
Rome.  Neither  Pope  nor  Antipc^e  was  the  most  prom- 
inent man  of  his  party.  On  the  side  of  Caidalous  (the 
Chancellor  Guib^rt  stood  more  aloof)  was  Benzo,* 
Ubhop  of  Albi,  a  &ithftil  adherent  of  the  Empire,  but 

of  s  pMlm,  but  of  A  homil  j,  I  will  at  aooe  submit  to  hini}  and  own  him  not 
mcrel^r  tht  sucoemor  of  the  Apostle,  bnt  an  Apostle. 

1  it  rtimea  rita  rolat,  mora  improTifla  propinquat, 
Inuninet  ezpletl  pnepea  tibi  termintu  annt ; 
Non  ego  te  fiillo :  ooepto  morlerla  in  anno.** 

2>n«r.  I.  20. 

*  "  Tunc  symoniaci  Isetabantur,  coDcubinati  vero  sacerdotes  iugenti  ezol- 
tabaot  tripodio.** — Bonizo,  p.  807. 

*  **  CoUaudantibufl  Italia).  AlemaoniiB,  Burgundiffi  Catholicis  Kpiscopis.** 
—  Beuxo,  c.  iv. 
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H  laaa  of  Italiaa  subtlety)  utterly  BnBcnipulou&»  and  of 
ready  and  popular  eloquBnoe»  with  th^t  coBi»e  8a;tufna^ 
lian  humDr  which  pleaaee  the  Italian,  especially  the  Ro* 
ilian  ear.^  Benao  appeared,  and  was  received  in  Rome 
ms  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor*  He  was  lodged  in 
the  Octayian  palace.  During  a  whole  week  he  waa 
pennitted  to  address  the  people  day  after  day*  Those 
whoBi  he.  could  Hot  peorsuade  with  his  eloqaenoe  he 
bribed  widi  money,  lor  from  the  private  wealth  of 
Cadaloua,  which  was  larg«^  and  other  souroes,  he  wm 
richly  ^nofvid^  with  meuis  of  working  on  the  BomaA 
nobles  and  pe<^le.^  In  lus  harangues*  he  treated 
AloKander  with  tbo  bitt^rost.  contempt,  and  openly 
';n>ve  to  alienate  the  people  from  him ;  to  Hildebrind 
ae  paid  th6  honu^  of  his  most  fiirioas  invective. 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  Hildebrand  ventured  to  disturb  this 
avoi^red  Emissary  ci£  Cadalous ;  he  was  also  the  repre^ 
sentativo  of  thie  l£mpire«  At  (he  end  of  the  week  a 
great  meeting  wi|s  held  in  the  Hippodrome^  and  there 
Alexander  dcfteiTuined  to  confront  his  adversary.  He 
appeared  on  horseback,  and  was  received  ¥rith  la  doubts 
fill  murmur.  Bensx>  rose,  and  in  his  character  as  am* 
bafisador,  reproached  him  with  ingratitude  and  rebelUon 
a^nst  the  Empekor,  as  having  abandoned  his  See  of 
Lucca  and  usorped  that  of  Bome.^    ^^  Thou  hast  ob* 

1  The  strange,  barbarous  rhapsody,  the  panegyric  of  Benzo  on  Heniy 
IV.  writteD  partly  in  Vetoty  in  jinf^ng'  L^OBiae  rhjmo,  partly  ih  what  majr 
hardly  be  called  prose,  as  a  contemporary  dooiKmeBt  aa  of  ooBohforaUa 
value.  It  was  written  avowedly  to  obtain  preferment ;  its  adulation  there- 
fore is  even  more  worthless  than  that  of  ordinary  panegyrics.  But  Ben- 
zols account  of  the  affairs  in  which  he  was  personally'  engaged  is  too  char- 
acteristic not  to  contain  much  truth. 

'  A  large  quantity  of  fiirs  was  among  the  presents :  *'  Clitellarioe  honua- 
tds  preciosarum  pelUum  donis."  —  Benzo,  ii.  c  1. 

*  The  translation  of  bishops  was  still  of  doabtftd  legality,  at  least  Ii' 
many  minds. 
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tained  thy  ^ecttoit  to  the  popedom  by  the  akl  of  Noi> 
mans,  robl>et*8,  and  t^^vM^^  and  by  notorious  bribery. 
Hildebrand,  that  soil  of  Simon  Magus,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  Hah  detestable  merckandise,  for  which  ye  have 
both  incurred  dainnation  before  God  and  man.^  He 
accused  Alexander  c^  acta  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
warned  him  to  retire  to  Lucoa,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  month,  to  proceed  to  thex^ourt  of  the  £mperor, 
there  to  undergo  whatev^  prance  might  be  imposed 
upcm  him.  Alexander  calmly  answ^^,  thait  he  had 
reeerred  the  ScmAan  pontificate,  but  had  not  thereby 
broken  his  allegiance*;  that  he  would  send  his. legate  to 
the  court  of  H^nry  to  decky*e  his  wfll.  He  l^en  turned 
his  horse  and  rodb  ofl^  amid  the  hootings  of  the  popn- 
lace~**A'miy,  leper!  out,  wretch  f  begone,  hateful 
one  I  "  ^  On  his  return  to  the  Octavian  palace,  Benzo 
assembled  what  he  digmiies  by  the  name  of  tiie  Senate 
of  Rome.  Be  repeats^  a  stmnge,  odarse  speech  of  Nico- 
las, the  master  of  the  palace,  heaping  th^  grossest  in- 
sults on  Hildebrand,  and  asserting  that  the  electioa  of 
the  Pope  must  not  be  abandoned  to  monks  acnd  Nor- 
mans. Benzo  acknowledgea  the  utter  mstability  of  the 
Roman  populace,  but  dwells  on  the  eflfect  of  his  own 
eloquence,  U^  laiT^  promisaft  of  mountains  of  gold, 

1  It  is  the  bout  of  Benzo: — 

^tiidhim  egl  etuB  PMrnddlo  fEQtAebnind]  atque  oxoxk  Badaeiilo  LAnMln] 
^ptf  tfaetBonim  sanett  retri  ponebttBt  f  n  bmoqIo. 
■ie«K»oa  «3i  imIl,  poMtM  p&mkiB^aixK*' 

He  ezpecte  bis  reward : -* 

**■  Men  wkBMgniim  tnto  ngi  iuwd  tlgnum  flwwi, 
aro»,«il  4hm^  B«iwmi,  wl  ftna  Imms, 
BMkUU  tiUjBiffQpdei  tt^nbmff^h^n^v 

Benzo  was  s  bettct  piirtlsan  tluui  poet. 
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and,  if  he  be  taken  literally,  the  joys  of.  Paradise.^  By 
these  means,  and  by  skil^l  nvmagement  of  the  leaders, 
he  had  organized  a  mpst  powerful  party^ 

Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  if  be  came  less  boldly 
forward,  was  neither  irresolute  nor  inactive  during  thift 
perilous  crisis.  Hildebrand  is  aoknorwledged,  no  less 
by  the  undisguised  homage  of  im  admirers  than  by  the 
discerning  hatred  of  his  enetnies,  throughout  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander^  as  something  above  the  Pope. 
*^  Tou  mjade  him  Pppe,"  writes  Damiaiii,  in  one  of  his 
moments  of  bitterness,/^  he  miuie  you  a  ^od/'  He  wbs 
conmionly  caUed  the  Xiord  of  the  Lord  Pope.^  To  htm 
were  attributed  all  the  jmx^  vigorous  and  warlike 
measures  of  Alexander ;?  hei  held  together  the  Romans 
of  their  &ction ;  ^  and>  according  to  his  antagonist,  lav^ 
ished  money  with  emulous  prodigality.^  He  was  tlie 
impersonation,  as  it  w^e,  of  monkhood.^ 

Thp  Antipope  in  the  meon  time  advanced  with  a  large 

1  "  Nunc   pollicendo   auri  monies,  noAc  poradiai  meUifluos  fontea."  ^ 


>  The  two  wieU-koeini  epigmiiB  :— 

**  Pftpam  iHe  colo,  ttd  to  iwottntttt  tdno, 

Tq  &oifl  hnno  DomUmm,  te  ftdt  iUe  Demn.** 
**  Virere  Tis  BonuB  ?  clan  depromito  TOM, 
Plot  DioiliiaPapMf  4«iiDl>«mao  VMM  PipM.'* 

*  **Magi8  solere  yincere  effbso  mortalimn  sanguine,  qnam  sacromm  cano- 
num  gloriosissimo  certamine.**  —  Benzo. 

*  Hildebrand  took  counsel  with  Leo,  a  Jew  hj  descent,  with  Gendns 
Frangipaniy.**  et  cum  brachiato  Johanne.**  Of  the  two  fonner  we  shall  heat 
more.  The  rest  of  his  partisans  were  beffffon,  tobo  liMd  es  tks  aku  of  tks 
Ckureh,  —  Benzo. 

*  Benzo  says  of  his  opponents  that  they  put  their  trust  not  in  the  Lord, 
but  **  in  multitadine  cUvitianim.'*  Whence  the  wealth  at  the  command  of 
Hildebrand?  From  the  monasteries?  the  Papal  estates?  the  votive  ofier« 
higs  of  the  faithfhl?  the  now  religions  Normans? 

*  ^  Cotidle  autem  coram  domno  electi  dispntabant  senioree,  qaomodo  po» 
tint  cuculaii  Dcemoms  allidere  tergiversatioiiei«"  ^  Beaze,  xL 
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Force  and  an  ample  treasnre  towards  Rome.  At  Sutri 
he  was  met  by  Benzo,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who 
had  discharged  his  office  of  shaking  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  forming  a  strong  faction  in  the  citj. 
Honorius  U.  advanced  towards  Rome  ;  the  neighboring 
barons  hailed  their  deliverer  firom  the  Pope  and  his 
Norman  satellites.  An  embassy  arrived  fcom  the  By- 
zantine Emperor,  or  rather  fix>m  the  few  Greeks  who 
held  their  ground  in  Southern  Italy,  proposing  a  cqnfyd- 
eracy  against  the  Nonnans.  The  Normans,  partly, 
perhaps,  preoccupied,  or  setting  too. high,  a  value  on 
their  services,  were  unusually,  suspiciously  slow  in  thw 
movements.  The  forces  of  Alexander  ventured  intp 
the  open  field ;  they  were  defeated  and  driven  wittii^ 
the  walls.^  Cadalous  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
his  way  within  the  walls,  but  he  crossed  the  Tiber  to 
put  himself  in  connection  with  the  barons  on  diat  side 
of  the  city.  He  fixed  his  camp  at  Tusculum,  where  he 
received  the  Greek  embassy.  ,  He  was  joined  by  the 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  grandson  of  the  £unaus  Al- 
bene. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had 
learned  caution  by  his  eventftd  life:  it  badoodft^or 
degenerated  into  craft.     He  aspired,  no  doubt  i^"»»«>- 
with  ulterior  views,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
Italy .^    Hitherto  be  had  decided  for  ndtber  Pope.^ 

>  There  is  a  rapid  bttt  oarioM  view  of  these  aflkics  in  the  Anfutles  Ro- 
msnL  —  Perts,  ▼.  i72. 

*  He  was  early  an  object  of  jeajoosy  at  the  Imperial  Court:  "Quo  com- 
perto  imperator  Henricus  gravi  scmpulo  perargeri  coepit,  repntans  ne  forte 
per  earn  [QofiGredum]  animi  Itaioruvif  semper  avidi  sovamm  rennn.-ut  a 
regno  Teutonlconun  deficercnt,  solidtarentur."  —  Lambert  Hertaield,  sa4 
an,  1052. 

*  See  Damlani*s  Letten  on  the  view  of  that  part  of  GbdIVey's  charaeter^ 
his  susiii'^ious  Interview  vith  Ca^alous^  — ,vii.  10,  etc 
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He  had  not  mterrnpted  the  march  of  Cadalous  along 
his  frontier ;  he  had  allowed  the  attack  on  Rome.  He 
was  suspected  of  too  friendly  intercourse  with  Cadalous. 
Godfrey  now  appeared  with  an  overpowering  force; 
but,  instead  of  joining  either  party,  he  assumed  the 
lofty  tone,  not  of  a  mediator,  but  an  arbiter.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  two  Popes  should  retire,  each  to  his  epis- 
copal city,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  contest 
by  the  Bmperor  and  the  proper  authorities.  The 
haughty  prelates  were  obliged  to  submit.  Cadalous, 
having  been  first  compelled  by  gentle,  but  irresistible 
virfence,  to  surrender  ah  his  treasures  to  Godfrey,  with- 
A.i>.  lofls.  drew  to  Parma.  Alexander  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  receive  the  fair  promises  of  friendship  lav- 
ished upon  him  by  the  Tuscan,  and  in  hke  manner 
retired  to  Lucca.  The  Church  seemed  to  have  surren- 
dered herself  by  her  unnatural  quarrel  to  the  superior 
secular  power ;  Pope  and  Antipope  waited  their  doom 
from  the  princes  of  the  world; 

A  sadden  revolution  in  Germany  decided  the  contest 
Barointioo  In  ^^^  ^^^  Papacy.  That  revolijtion  was  accom- 
**'***'>^  pUshed  by  one  of  the  powerful  churchmen  of 
the  Rhine.  It  might  seem  only  the  daring  effort  of  one 
bold  man  for  ascendency ;  but  there  are  evident  signs 
tiiat  if  Hatino  of  Cologne  was  not  supported  by  a 
widely  organised  conspiracy,  which  embraced  the  Hil- 
debrandine  party  in  Italy^  he  knew  that  he  could  reckon 
on  their  perfect  sympathy.  A  young  widow  was  the 
person  least  suited  to  govern  the  ambitious  and  mutu- 
ally hostile  feudatories  of  the  empire,  the  almost  inde* 
pendent  princes  and  prelates,  all  aspiring  to  rule,  none 
disposed  to  obey.  She  had  power  enou^  to  give 
offence,  none  to  control  the  refractory.     Every  grant 
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or  ikvor  made  many  enemies  ^^  that  of  the  fief  of 
Bararia  to  Otho  of  Nordbeiai,  a  treachecoiis  and  uq- 
grat^l  instead  of  an  open  Ibe.  Whoevdr  became 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Empreas  was  immediately  an 
object  of  universal'  distike^  She  now  placed  her  ftiU 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Augsbnrg ;  but  ao  uneoru- 
pulous  was  the  jealousjr  of  the  rivals  for  her^  ^^^^^  ^ 
&vor,  so  slight  ^e  confidence  in  the  sanctity  ^<»i<v^ 
of  the  sacerdotal  character^  tkat  the  bishop^a  iofluenee 
was  attributed  by  popular  nunor,  not  ^seountenanoed 
by  the  highest  k  the  kmd,  to  qpiBunal  inlercQurse* 
Agnes  was  no  doubt  Mamdess ;  but  the  haughtineas  of 
the  bishop  confirmed  the  opimon  that  he  must  possess 
more  than  lawful  power  over  her  mind.^  It  was  mixj^ 
mured  abroad,  among  the  people  as  wetl  as  by  diese 
great  prelates  and  ptinoes,  that  the  King^  now  twelve 
years  old,  was  kept  entirety  under  female  contrdL,  and 
not  instructed  either  in  asafity  studies  or  chivalrous 
amusements.  A  plot  fbr  his  defivsranee,  or  rather  a 
design  to  obtain  possessiMi  of  his  person,  was  contrived 
and  conducted  wiA  eonsomasate  skill  by  Hanuo  and 
Siegfried,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologue  and  Mentz»  by 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  tbs  Count  Schart.  Hanuo  d 
Cologne  undertook  in  person  die  abduction  of  the 
youthful  Empercff'  from  his  HKKtiher's  oare.  At  Whit- 
suntide, after  a  joyous  banquet  on  an  island  on  the 
Rhine  (that  of  Saiht  Suitbbert),*  Hanao  invited  the 
boy  to  embark  in  a  gay  and  liehty  ^eooiated  bsorge, 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  Na  sooner  was  he  j^^^ctioii  at 
on  board  than  the  rowers  rose  to  their  oars,  ^^  '^^* 

'  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  Lambert  says:  " Obiit  invisus  regi, invisus 
•l^soopis  onmSbw,  propter  soperbe  admioistnitMa  t^goi  gabeinatiooem 
'  tempore  rmperatriote."  —  Lambert  Heitafe^ 
*  Near  Neose. 
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and  the  barge  w^it  rapidly  thou^  against  the  stream. 
The  afiiighted  boy,  thinking  that  their  design  could  be 
nothing  but  his  death,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  stream.  He  was  rescued  by  Count  Ecbert,  who 
plunged  in  after  him  at  the  p^  of  his  life.^  The  mul- 
titade  followed  along  the  shore,  resenting  with  loud  but 
vaii>  cries  this  insult  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Empire. 
But  Hanno  pursued  his  course ;  he  soothed  the  popular 
indignation  by  artftil  declarations  that  he  acted  only  ibr 
the  public  good.  The  gentle  Empress,  if  wounded  in 
her  motherly  feelings,  reheved  from  an  oppressive  bur- 
den, contemplated  immediate  retirement  into  a  con- 
vent, but  was  persuaded  for  a  time  to  suspend  her  pious 
intention.^ 

The  poUcy  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  Papacy,  veered 
suddenly  round.  Duke  Godfrey  could  hardly  but  be 
cognizant  of  this  conspiracy.  Both  he  and  the  whole 
Hildebrandine  party  hasteobed  to  take  their  advantage. 
The  unworldly  Daauaai  at  this  crisis  cannot  keep  within 
his  cloister.  He  plunges  with  as  much  zeal  as  Hilde- 
brand  himsedf,  whose  se^ilar  ambition  at  times  so  dis- 
tresses the  saint,  into  the  pohti^  turmoil.  He  writes 
a  letter  to  Hanno,  hailing  his  success,  and  urging  him 
to  fulfil  his  design  of  discomfitiog  the  spaly  monster  of 
Parma.  His  act  is  thai  of  the  good  priest  Jehoiada 
rescuing  the  pious  youth  of  Joa&  firom  the  influence  of 
the  wicked  queen  Athalia.  .But  he  has  done  nothing 
unless  he  trami^es  on  the  smouldering  brandy  the  limb 
of  the  devil,  the  Antipcqpe.* 

'  BoDizo,  Annalista  Suto;  Lambert,  mib  an.  1192* 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Damiani  (viL  6,7,  S)  oiging  her  to  contempt  of  impo* 
rial  greatness. 

•  Epist  iii.  6.    Damiani  is  seised  in  this  letter  with  a  classical  fit.    He 
compares  Cadalous  desoendin^  oB  the  bed  of  the  apofllolie  thione  in  a 
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A  coancil  was  sammoned  at  Angsbmg.  Damiani 
appeared  as  a  legate^  the  representative  of  the  eonndior 
monkish  and  Hildebcandine  party.  Instead  ^"«"*>"«- 
of  a  grave  deliberation,  a  singular  composition  by  Dami- 
ani was  read-*- a  disputation  between  the  advocate  of 
the  Empire  and  the  defender  of  the  Papacy.  suUnL 
It  was  drawn  up  with  much  skHl  and  some  moderation. 
The  defender  of  the  Piqpacy  does  not  openly  contest  the 
Imperial  right  to  confirm  the  election,  of  the  P<^)e, 
tiiou^  he  suggests  a  long  liiie  of  Popes  who  had  ruled 
without  such  sanction.  But  during  the  infiuicy  of  the 
Emperor  that  right  was  in  abeyance.  The  l^te  of 
the  Boman  cardinals  had  been  refused  a  hearing  at 
the  Court;  the  clergy^  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander.  In  tem- 
poral af&irs  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  might  guide  her 
son;  but  the  Roman  Church  was  the  mother  of  tiie 
Emperor  in  a  higher  sense,  and  as  his  rightAiI  guardian 
was  to  act  for  him  in  spiritual  tu>n<iems.  Gradually  the 
Imperial  advocate  yields  to  the  overpowering  argument 
of  the  Papal  defender ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  may 
henc^brth  be  united  in  indissoluUe  aiUance;  tiiat  as 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  founded  by  one  Medi- 
ator, were  blended  t<^ther  as  in  one  hoty  sacrament, 
so  by  this  mysterious  union  the  King  mi^  be  recc^ 
nized  in  the  Pontiff,' the  Ponti£Pin  the  Emperor^  saving 
that  incommunicable  prerogative  which  belonged  to  the 
Pope  alone ;  tiie  King  supremo  in  temporal  Courts,  the 
Pontiff  Witii  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the  souls  of 
men. 

shower  of  gold  with  Japiter  descending  into  the  bosom  of  Diana  f —  if  thii 
be  not  an  error  of  the  transoribor. 
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DRitMuni's  trimnpb  asaii  oraior  orer  an  audience,'^  ho 
needed  no  peisiiasioii  lem  moel  complete^  Alexander 
was  declared  the  right&d  Pontifl^  with  ftiU  powers. ;  b^ 
Damiai^'s  iaoae  as  a  prophet  was  in  some  danger.  The 
Got.  sd,  KMB.  election  of  the  Antipope  Cadalona  had  takon 
place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St«  Jnde  in  the  last 
year.  The  conned  waa  held  on  the  same  feattral  in  the 
present;  but  Cadalona,  instead  of  having  doeed  his 
impious  life,  as  Damiani  had  distuncdy  fiiretold^  waa  in 
a  state  of  dangerous  aotivitrjr.  Damiani  took  reft^  in 
the  sprritoal  death  inflieted.by  the  excomiiumioa^borf 
decree  of  the  Chm^  at  Angsl^uGg. 

Alexander  IZ*  had  returned. to. Borne.;  the  Pqpereo- 
ognized  by  the  higher  clergy  pf  Borne,  by  ibe  councpl 
of  Angsborg,  by  the  Cfonrt  of  the  youthftd  Ekipeiroi?. 
.But  Gadaloua  did  not  abandon  bis  pretensions.  A  la^ 
part  of  the  Italian  dergy  adll  adlmed  Ho  Im  cftu$e ;  he 
was  in  carrespdndettoe.  ivith  the  Si^presa  and  her  parti* 
sans  ixi  Germaiqr ;  his  weahdi  he  demoted  to  iiicreaae 
his  warlike  resoorces ;  ahove  ajU  4ie  barons  of  his  iao- 
tion  in  and  about  Borne,  hating  a^  Pope  allied  vith  th^ 
Normans^  occii|aed  the  lower  of  Census  (the  Castle  of 
St.  Angdo),  aiad  kept  the  cilj]^  in  ow^tant  dread  and 
inseeucky. 

Hanna  of  Cdogne  conM  not  retain  the  anthorily 
which  he  had  acquired  with,  ^ch  boldness,  but  cpcex^ 
cased  with  toa  much  piride.  In  vate^  bad  he.  h^ped 
iin])erialgcaniB  <m  his  more  pow^erfal  episcopal  iHretliren, 
the  Arobbishopa  of  Saidmig  and  Magd^buig,  the 
Bish(^  ot  Freisingen  and  Halbersladt.^  Qunther  of 
Bamberg,  for  his  loyal  service,  it  was  alleged,  to  the 
Empress,  against  whom  he  had  been  in  open  rebellioni 

1  Stenzel,  Frankische  Kaiser,  1 317. 
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reeeiv^  Forcheim,  With  lliirty'-^  vilhges  aad  tuwn* 
shipS)  wbich  Henry  III.  Ittd  aMenated  from  the  mem* 
astery.  Those  wbo  tbw  (rfstttiied  the  fipoib  >¥ere 
^Mcoftletitdd  that  tfaej  got  no  moire;  those  who  got 
nothmg  wmfe  only  more  exasperated  against  those  who 
Aid)  and  agkinft  their  misjiidgiiig  patron.  The  young 
King  could  sostrc^y  fbi:^Te  A^  faMok  of  his  violent 
abdaction>  notv'  if  he  had  any  natural  alffiietifiM  (a 
doablftd  poiivt),  his  Ibrdble  i4>aMtion  from  ina  mother; 
a  deep  repugiMubiee  against  eedesiaatical  iyratmy  ramy 
have  ti^?ea  Pdbtwitfa^  hin  heart,  h<)Btiie' not  only  to 
the  ambitv^ds  duachnien,  who  were  encroadiiag  mere 
(End  more  cftt  die  tmperial  power,  bnt  in  the  wholesome 
restraints  and  holy  bfluences  of  rehj^n  itself.  Bnt  ha 
could  only  hope  to  pass  from  the  control  of  one 
hatefhl  eoclesiacrtic  to  that  of  ano^ier  better  able  and 
disposed  to  win  his  aflections.  Adalbert,  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  had  every  quality  to  rule  a  court,  j^^^^xhen  ©r 
ted  thecouncSfl  of  a  nation  such  as  Oermany  "«"**» 
then  was.  Of  a  combianding  person  (no  one  offidaJbod 
hi  the  Ohureh  with  so  mnch  dignity  and  splendor), 
teady  eloqu^ikice,  great  kuowled^  of  business,  he  woidd 
^ot  cond^cend  to  ns'k,  aeareely  to  receive  favors ;  while 
his  lavish  munifioMice  gathered  rovnd  him  troops  of 
admiring  and  ardent  patttsans.  To  these  more  worldly 
<fistinctions  he  added  those  peenliar  to  his  profession, 
tmblemrehed  chastity,  eainily  piety.  The  church  of 
Bremen,  which  he  boilt,  was  of  the  noblest  in  Ger- 
many, and  served  with  tmrivalled  magnificence;  and 
he  displayed  that  haughty  humility  which,  while  it  con- 
«tantly  stooped  to  wasli  the  feet  of  the  poor,  tnade  hitfi 
tissevt  his  eqtali^  with  the  proudest  princes  of  tlie 
Empire.    Adalbert  became  tlie  guardian,  the  counsellor. 
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almost  the  friend  and  iarorite  of  the  youthfril  Henry  * 
and  in  him  the  lojal  subject  of  the  Empire  j^redomi 
nated  over  the  punctilioas  churchman. 

Encouraged  by  this  new  revohition  in  the  Imperial 
Pope  and  coort,  and  on  the  invitation  of  his  allies  the 
to^aS^  Roman  nobles,  the  Antipope  made  a  second 
Apr.  14,1068.  unexpected  descent  upon  Rome.  His  fiwjtion 
commanded  the  gates  (^tfae  Leonine  city.  He  ent^ed 
tliat  district  irith  all  his  (arces  ;  bat  in  die  other  qtiaiv 
ters  of  Rome  the  partisans  of  Alexander  made  a  brave 
resistance.  Cadalous  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Norman  troops,  hardly  escaped  h&!Rg  made  a  prisoner, 
and  was  hurried  by  Cencius  and  his  Roman  allies  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  that  impre^iable  fortress 
he  maintained  his  position  for  two  years.  Rome  had 
two  Popes  with  their  armed  troops  glaring  defiance  at 
each  other  from  opposite  quarteara  of  the  city.  The 
spiritual  thunders — ^each  of  course,  and  eadi  in  his 
synod,  had  hurled  bis  direst  excommunication  at  the 
other  —  were  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  arms. 

The  final  possession  of  the  Papacy  still  hung  on  the 
revolutions  in  the  Imperial  Court.  For  two  years 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  maintained  hie  influence  by  his 
own  stately  respeetfiilness  and  courteous  domination, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Count  W»ner,  the  younger  fiskvorite 
and  companibn  of  Henry.^  The  affiiirs  of  state,  the 
disposition  of  preferments,  the  Royal  grants  were  left  tp 
Adsllbert ;  iVhile  the  boy-Emperor  and  his  firiend  were 


1  Bnrao  (de  bello  Sazonieo)  as  a  Saxon  bated  HQI117.  Ue  is  moie  full, 
not  always  decent,  and  by  no  means  trustworthy,  in  his  history.  He 
charges  Adalbert  of  Bremen  with  more  than  unepiscopal  connivanoet 
**  Stultam  dixit  eMe  ai  non  in  omnibufl  satiafieret  muo  deaideiiit  adelweaa 
ti»/'  — i.3. 
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allowed  to  devote  themselves  too  exclusitely  to  the  light 
and  unimproving  pursuits  of  youth,  the  chase  and  other 
idle  amusements.  Adalbert  committed  the  unpardon- 
able error  ^  more  than  error,  the  crime  —  of  not  en- 
deavoring to  bring  up  the  young  Emperor  in  habits  of 
business  suited  to  his  station,  to  teach  him  the  great 
lesson  of  commanding  men,  of  commanding  himself. 
Adalbert*8  own  great  qualities  were  leavened  by  an 
ostentatious  vanity.  His  magnificent  profusion  soon 
exhausted  even  his  vast  resources.  He  could  not 
supply  bis  wants  but  by  encroaching  on  the  possessions 
of  the  great  and  comparatively  ddenceless  monasteries. 
Some  of  these  indeed,  as  it  were,  provoked  the  spoiler. 
The  secular  clergy  in  Germany — if  the  hatred  between 
the  regulars  and  seculars  had  not  attained  the  same 
height  as  in  other  parts  of  Latin  Christendom,  in 
England,  and  in  Lombardy  —  could  not  but  envy  and 
covet  the  often  ill-gotten  and  ill-spent  estates  of  the 
wealthier  conventual  foundations.  While  the  more 
rigid  monastics  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
were  the  stem  examples  of  piety  and  ascetic  devotion, 
which  put  to  shame  the  worldly,  ott&n  warlike,  lives  of 
tiie  prelates — not  even  tiie  most  pi6us  declined  the 
Court  offerings  and  grants^  which  increased  with  the 
iame  of  their  piety.  The  more  woridly  abbots,  on  the 
other  band,  aspired  in  rank,  in  opulence,  even  in  secu- 
lar power,  to  an  equality  with  the  prince  bishops. 
They*  too,  would  be  prince  abbots.  There  were  con- 
ftant  collisions.  In  a  dispute  for  precedence  between 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  in 
the  church  of  Goslar,  there  was  a  wild  battle  a.».  1068. 
between  their  armed  followers ;  the  Bang  was  present, 
and  with  difficulty   extricated  from   the  fray.     The 
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Bi^c^  was  fiiriou&.i  The  Abbot  ^vas  coDdemned  as 
the  cause  of  the  tamolt  The  hatred  of  the  secolais 
i^ain»t  the  monks  was  hardly  sated,  though  the  Abbot 
bought  his  pardon  by  finest  which  utterly  ruined  the 
abbey  of  Fulda,  to  tibe  King,  to  his  counsellorsi  to  the 
Bishop.  The  feeling  ran  high  against  the  Abbot.  On 
his  return  tx>  his  convent  he  was  encountered  by  an 
insuntection  Among  his  own  monks,  by  whom  he  was 
bated  for  his  tyranny.  The  younger  and  more  violent 
broke  from  their  cloister  to  lay  their  grievanees  before 
the  King.  But  Henry's  ooufiseUors^  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
0<ho  of  Bavaiia,  would  not  encourage  this  monastic 
rebellion.  The  Abbot  was  restored  by  the  soklieiB  of 
the  King,  and  took  his  revenge  eft  the  contmnacious 
laonks.  SoB!le '  were  publicly  whipped)  others  con* 
demned  to  &ating  and  imprifiimmeut,  som^e  dri^fted  off 
t»  other  convents;  but  according  to  their  birth  and 
connections  was  their  punishment^ 

The  great  metropolitatiSt  &oi:^h  in  possession  x){  theii 
^iuid«r  or  ^l^^^i^did  sees,  wad  How  ruUng  dMColutely  in  the 
theAbboys.  Kiug's  couucils,  Were  not  great  enough  for 
their  ambitioo.  They  did  not  plunder  the  magnates  or 
the  bishopd,  but  it  was  from  fear,  not  from  respecL 
They  winded  tiie  whole  pow^  of  the  Empb^ ;  they 
•old  all  protnotioils,  ecclesiastic^  and  secular:  yet  this 
was  not  enough ;  the  defenceless  abbots  w^re  at  their 

»  Lambert  of  Hertzfeld,  iub  cum.  1068.  "  Turn  vero  urgebat  et  ille  Apos- 
tofictt  SancfdUite  et  Mosaicw  maibBuetadiiila  eiptocopuBi  qui  Unti  saiigwSiJU 
auuHis  suAs  Deo  oonMCcaverat,  et  vioUta  ecdeiiiB  injiuias  truculentius 
atque  imroitius  quara  rex  suas  per»equebatur  .  .  .  Abbatem,  prster  acerbi- 
tatem  rei,  quA  acciderat  odinm  qaoque  grarabat  nominfs  monachid,  quod 
invQteraU  maJitia  hominit  skcuIi  seniper  opprtmer^  atque  obAncare  con»- 
batur."    Lambert  was  a  monk  of  Hertzfeld,  not  of  Aschaffenburg.  — Perta 

*  "  Du  «iiip:u1iH  tamen  non  pro  modo  cuIpiB,  sed  pro  natalitium  sucrum 
^ladtatti  vel  obKcuritate  Mtmptuui  oA  Bflpplkkim*^'  -^  Lambert 
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mercy.  Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  as  rapacious  as  the 
Archlnsliops  of  Cdogne  and  Bremen ;  for  in  this  the 
conmion  interests  of  Hanno  and  of  Adalbert  joined 
them  in  a  common  league.  They  condescended  to 
throw  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  King,  and  so  bought  his 
support.  They  asserted  the  King's  power  over  the 
abbots  and  lands  of  the  abbeys,  and  his  right  to  grant 
tiiem  awfay,  to  be  as  ftill,  as  over  his  bailifi^  and  other 
administrators  of  the  royal  danwn?.  The  Archbishop 
9f  Bremen  attempted  to  seize  Laurisheim  and  New 
Corbey.  Corbey  was,  however,  rescued  from  his  grasp. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Lavers  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Archbishop  Siegfried  seized  Seligenstadt.  Haimo  of 
Cologne,  not  omtent  with  a  ninth  part  of  the  Imperial 
treasujre,  had  for  his  share  ComeUua-Munster  and 
Malmedy.  St.  Bemacjie  wrested  his  cloister  from  the 
rapacious  prelate  by  wonders,  in  which  his  monks  were 
singularly  skilftil.^  The  Bishop  of  Spires  had  two 
abbeys :  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  Saltzburg,  the 
Bishops  of  Halberstadt^  Freisingen,  Minden,  Bamberg, 
whole  villages^  with  large  privileges.  Nor  were  the 
nobles  without  their  portion.  Otho  of  Bavaria  had  the 
abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony  the  castle  of 
Ketzbuj^;  Werner^  the  King's  favorite,  estates  of 
Charlemagne's  favored  Abbey  of  Hertzfeld.  Werner 
added  insult  to  q>oliation.  The  monks  of  Hertzfeld 
took  prayer  and  &sting  ag^i^st  hjm.  ^^  See,"  said 
"Werner,  scoffingly,  to  the  King,  "  I  have  roused  these 

*  See  the  Triumphus  S.  Remadi,  in  which  the  monks  of  Etable  contested 
Che  possession  of  Malmedr  with  Hmnno,  and  by  playing  off  the  popular 
aupentition,  which  the  bishop  and  the  King  saw  through,  but  could  not 
leaisii.nuuntajnttd  possession  of  their  property.  —  Apud  Chapeaville,  Gesta 
FonUficum  Leodeusium,  ii.  517  ti  stqq.  Floto  (Ueinricb  der  Vierte),  i.  p. 
286  tt  $tqq.  gives  this  at  great  length. 

vol..  Ill,  22 
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motikS  to  m'ost  Tititronted  devotion;  they  have  taken 
to  feflting  and  prnfeft.''  -^  Atid  men  iroiiAered  tWt  the 
yttung  Kihg  was  not  iihbaed  witih  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  Church  1 

In  the  depression  of  the  monastetieb  and  the  kivasioii 
of  their  Jjossessiotis  the  rival  prefetes,  Hartnoof  Cologn€ 
alid  Adalbert  of  Bfx?men,  might  a^ee :  rio  one  repadi* 
ated  hi^  shafe  of  th^  plunder.^  But  th^  stHfe  between 
these  two  mett  Was  a  kind  bf  pi'elude  to  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  EtApire  and  the  Ohurfch.  Hakmo 
sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  establishing  hia 
friends  and  klhdred  in  the  great  bishopri<».  Adalb^ 
aspifed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  vassalage  of  temporal 
nobler.  The  thinorfty  of  Henty  was  Ohe  long  -sterffe  of 
ambitioti  and  violence,  in  which  the  ChuixAmeh  ever 
tbok  the  leid,  sl!rangely  crofeed  WlHi  acts  of  the  most 
profound  and  self^Jenying^  devotion.  At  the  time  when 
a  powerftil  conffedetacy  Was  feecretly  fortning  agidnst  the 
overweening  power  of  Adalbert  of  bi^inen,  many  of 
the  greatest  prelates  in  Germany  were  sazed  with  a 
sudden  passion  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  {Siegfried 
of  Ment*  broke  off  his  careef  of  plunder.  Ouuther  of 
Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbon,  William  of  Utrecht^  wHh 
many  other  distinguished  eeclesiasticia  rf  fVailce,  as  well 
as  Germany,  set  out  in  Xht  autumn  of  1064  for  ^tse  Holy 
Land.  Their  imprudent  display  of  w^jalth  exeited  thu 
astonishment;  and,  of  course,  the  cuftidky  of  ^tte  wikl 
Mohammedans,  through  whose  territTories  they  parsed. 
In  one  afl&ay  with  these  rude  enemies,  they  escaped 
massacre  only  by  the  personal  courage  and  strength  of 

1  So  writes  Lambert,  one  of  the  iulfdrers.  Compiare  Stettzcfl,  Die  Fhmkv 
rtche  Kaiser,  i.  221.  Stenzel  In  hia  Beilagd  gives  m  long  imd  ftill  list  <tf 
Auida  seized  by  the  great  Prelates. 
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the  B«iK)p  of  Botnbei^ ;  ftnd  they  wef  e  m  ibrtunate  m 
to  buy  the  pi*ote(:!ti<m  of  k  more  poweiftil  ciiieftaiii)  who 
kc^hiB  wind  wiiii  trae  eakem  fidd&ly*  They  returned 
to  Germany,  Gunther  of  Bamberg  to  die,  Siegfried  of 
M^Ul  to  plunge  again  into  tli6  world ;  be  would  com- 
Ifensate  himself  for  tbe  httrdships  of  bis  pilgritnage  by 
boidtar  ^tifioatibn  of  his  abkbition  aiiid  rapacity* 

Adaitert  of  BpeiMen  had  rtiei  too  absolutely,  too 
ostentatiously  in  the  court  of  the  young  King*  Hh 
virtim  #ere  not  less  dimgerous  tinm  his  iaulte.  His 
traoBoienMkait  abilities  awoko  jealoosy,  hk  magtiificenoo 
conpcifed  him  b  wm^  insatiate  i«paoity.  Ha  had 
inoretban  h&i  ^Imn  m  the  {)liiiider  of  ^o  Bmpire. 

The  prelates  and  th^  secular  pxiiiees  combined  ibr  hk 
(rrerthrow^^Hantio  of  Cologne,  Siegfried  of  Mente, 
Rudolph  a£  Swabia^Otho  of  Ba^^aria,  and  ihe  <^unts 
of  Saxony  -^  who  hated  Adalbort^  atid  longed  to  plun-- 
der  Mb  Wdthy  Issfaopiie,  which  in  the  north  of  Oep- 
many  overshadowed  tbeir  power  and  nchee.  They 
eblabfed  liie  support  4£  <dbdfir6y  •of  Tuscany^  now  in 
Germany.  At  a  groat  diet  ait  Tribor  they  boldly  laid 
befbre  the  young  King  the  alternative-^ the  abandon-^ 
meiit  of  hk  archiepisoc^  minister,  or  the  loss  of  his 
crown*  Hemy  bad  been  -ahready  cowed  by  the  death 
of  his  fitVmte  Count  Wem^i^  in  a  &«.y  at  Ingelfaeim. 
He  attempled  to  fly  to  Goslar  wiUi  the  insignia  of  the 
Ididpire.  ifis  palace  was  ^nrrounded.  Adalbert  of 
Bremen  was  in  danger  of  his  Bfe,  imd  with  difficulty, 
ttoder  a  strong  gua^l,  he  reacliei|  his  bi^ioprie.  But 
^tte  faUen  OMm  must  fall  «till  further.  Duke  Ordulf  of 
Saxony,  his  son  Magnus  and  liis  brother  Herman,  broke 
into  the  territories  of  the  See.  They  threatetied  death 
lo  the  archbishop ;  he  sought  conceahucnt  in  a  distant 
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estate.  At  l^igth  he  wtas  compiled  to  make  terms,  by 
which  he  granted  erne  third  of  his  vast  estates  as  a  firf 
6f  the  aichiepiscopate  to  Magnus  of  Saxony ;  other 
estates  to  other  secular  princes. 

The  magnificent  prelate  who  aspired  to  be  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  north  of  Germany  had  to  endure  poverty. 
Alms  ceased  to  be  distributed  in  the  splendid  church  of 
Bremen.  So  the  administratk>n  of  affiurs  returned  to 
the  bishops,^ 

The  &11  of  Adalbert  crushed  the  lingmi^  hopes  of 
the  Antipope  Cadalous.  Latterly  he  had  been  a  pris^ 
oner  rather,  than  the  master  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ; 
and  Cenciu^  only  on  hard  terms  permitted  this  usefol 
oJly  or  rallying-poiat  to  his  own  jbctiooi  that  of  the  old 
Hom^  noUes,  to  escape.  Cadalous  was  obliged  to  pay 
800  pounds  bf  silver  for  the.  privilege  of  making  a  hasty 
and  ignominious  'flight  to  the  Ti<>rth  of  Italy.^ 

Hanno  of  Gologne^  uow  all-^werful  at  the  court  of 
King  Henry,  had  e^oused  the  cauae  of  Alexander  II. ; 
he  was  desirous,  as  a  churohmais  to  put  an  end  to  this 
perilous  and  disgraceful  schism;  but  he  had  too  much 
of  German  pride  to  abandon  altogether  the  imperial 
claims.  With  his  confederates,  the  German  princes 
and  prelates,  he  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the  £^- 
May,  1064.  peror,  a.  Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  to  decide 
the  great  cause.  Himself,  with  a  large  retinue  of  G«r* 
man  princes  and  tiiree  hundred  knights,  proceeded  to 
Home.  A  discussion  was  held  with  Hanno  of  Cologne 
on  one  side,  Hildebrand  on  the  other ;  Hanno  asserting 
tlic  r^t  of  the  King,  the  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  coa^ 

*  "  Sic  iterum  rerum  publicarom  administratio  ad  epiaoopoe  rediit."  -* 
f«ainbert.    The  t«inporaI  nobles  were  not  too  faithful  to  Adalbert 

*  **  Coosoenso  strigosiisimo  eqao  inde  solus  aufugit.^' «-  Booizo. 
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firm  the  Papal  election ;  Hildebrand,  the  indefeasible 
liberties  of  the  Church. 

Alexander,  or  Alexander's  counsellors,  thought  it 
more  wise  to  confirm  his  title  by  the  authority  of  a 
council.  He  condescended  to  appear,  not  doubtful  of 
the  event,  at  Mantua. 

The  Council  of  Mantua  declared  Alexander  the  le- 
gitimate Pope ;  but  hardly  was  this  done,  when  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cadalous,  swarming  through  the  city  and  heaping  sconv 
on  Alexander.  Cadalous  had  raised  these  troops  in  his 
neighboring  diocese  of  Parma :  but  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  patron  of  AlexiBtnder,  had  guaranteed  the 
security  of  the  Pope.  He  drove  the  Parmesans  in  ig- 
nominious flight  from  the  town.^  The  Lombard  prel- 
ates threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  and 
implored  his  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  Cadalous  himself,  who  nevidrtheless, 
though  his  firiends  fell  off,  never  renounced  the  title  of 
Pope.  He  died  at  last,  almost  forgotten  by  the  world, 
except  by  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  which  pursued  him 
beyond  the  grave.*  But  either  lest  the  German  or  Im- 
perial interest  should  be  too  much  depressed,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Antipope,  the  author 
of  the  schism,  Guibert  the  Chancellor  was  rewarded 
with  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  pontificate  of  Alexander  H.  the 

1  Lambert  expresses  the  feelings  of  relipous  men  on  these  scenes:  *'  Hom- 
ines, non  ut  quondam  ut  pneessent  eccfesiiB  Dei  injects  mana  trahebantur, 
Bed  ne  non  pneessent  armata  raann  prsliabantor,  fiindebantqae  nmtoo 
sangninem  non  pro  ovibus  Christ!,  sed  ne  non  dominarentur  ovibas  Christi. 
An§ebnu$  tainen^  qid  et  AUxnnder,  et  ^oirM^  milUmn  etjhtortprmdpmn  m^ 
dem  obiifwU.*^  —  S^  ami.  1064. 

***£od0ro  tempore  Cadalous  Parmensl*  Episoopos  oorpore  et  animft  de- 
ftinctuB  est"  —  Bonizo,  p.  SIO 
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0wft  fiiKmt  strife  in  Lombard j  aod  in  other  {MMrti  of  Nqrth* 
ctorgj.  em  Italy  had  continy/ed  with  b|it  rmi^iting 
obatitiacy.  Aloxaad^r  in  bis  firsji  i^dress,  ^  a  Milan- 
ese^  to  the  deigy  and  people  of  Italy^  had  declared  the 
enforced  odihaey  of  the  priesthood  the  great  object  of 
his  pontifical  ambition.^  Damiani  did  niQt  hold  bi^ 
peaoe;  he  bitterljr  complained  that  the  SimoniaQ  and 
Nicolaitan  heresiaa»  which  be  thought  he  b^  sqppre^sed, 
had  brokea  out  again*  He  addressed,  or  vMF^  actively 
promulgated^  an  invective  against  the  Hounded  clergy, 
even  move  furious  than  before.  Phineas.^  bis  &.vDrLU\ 
example  of  zeal,  Eli  of  orhninal  indu^^enoe  in  the,  fiuhn 
ers  of  the  Churchy  a3  abstainitig  from  using  the  qwQ<'d 
of  vengeance.^  Damiani^  Pop^  Alea^andert  ^^l^iinaMHl 
not  in  vain. 

Landulph,  one  of  the  aworn  triamyirate  of  Milan^ 
Aj>.  loos.  had  died ;  but  a  more  implaeable  adversary  ^A 
the  married  clergy. rose  up  in  his  place -^ his  brother 
Herlembald,'  of  a  stem,  warlike  character.     A^  eve^^^ 

1  *'  Speramus  Mitem  In  eo  qoi  de  vhgine  dignator  est  nasci,  quia  n<M<ti4 
mJDisterii  tempare  sancU  clario^nui  oaatMias  ex$Uafailtt|',  #t  {potnitiy^tNii^ 
loxoria  cum  c«terif  hierwibus  conf^detur."  —  Epia^  Alex.  II.  ad  cleruii^ 
popolamqae  Mediolanensem. 

*  See  two  leitera  to  AHaM,  ▼.  14>  15.  Dainlani*a  Commentaix  on  tbe  0)t) 
TeatBinent  it  raUier  bold.  He  oonlQund^  F^iaeasvith  Elijah!  PbUiiCM 
was  rewarded  for  his  act  of  zeal  ynth  a  life  of  620  years.  Eli^s  guilt  it 
aggravated,  for  be  was  a  meiropoUtan,  Hopbni  and  Pbtneas  oiiljr  iUtiop^ 
The  coarse  indecency  of  tbis  modal  of  monkJliQod  might  ppoyok^  lv^igl^»f, 
if  kmghter  weie  not  sobered  by  disg^t:  "  Sanctis  eoruro  /emoribus  vplui 
seras  apponere ;  tentavi  genitalibus  sacerdotum,  ut  ita  loquar,  contlnentia 
fibulas  adhibere.  '*  —  De  Ccsleb.  Sacerd.  Opusc.  If  the  evil  were  concealed 
it  might,  pt>rbaf)8,  be  tderated;  but  it  is  public,  notorious;  nAme8«  pJacea^ 
are  bruited  abroad :  **  Nomina  coocubioaruni,  aoceromm  quoque  et  aocruiwu 
firatnim  deniqne  et  quorumlibet  propinquorum/'  If  lavish  gifts,  jest^,  se- 
9nt  meatiugs,  betray  them  not;  "omnis  dubietaa  toUitur/*  there  afe  *'  uteri 
tumentes  et  pueri  vagientes.*' 

<  HailMnbald'a  pei90ii  iMUlcbfilKlar  #m  detcribod  a^  laiUCth.  — 
BLU. 
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in  HearlemboU's  early  Itfe  bad  embittered  bis  bemt 
againat  the  less  rigid  clergy.  Qis  plighted  bride  h^d 
behaved  lightly  irith  a  priest;  H^lemb^d  ip4i^ftptly 
broke  off  hi^  marriage.  He  then  mi^e.t^  pilgrin^ge  W 
Jerusalem,  and  was  just  returned,  with  his  whole  s(^l 
full  of  reli^ooa  entbuMasm^  He  sopn  n^ed  iq  Mikm, 
by  espouttiig  the  feetion  of  the  peopk  against  th^  nor 
bica ;  ^  and  with  1|luHr  aid  proceeded  U>  assail  the  v^vr- 
ried  priests*  It  was  a  spiritual  tyrwiiy  e^erci$cd  by  ft 
hymaQ,  thou^  in  conjunction  with  his  brQtber^cplIo^iie 
Ariald,  and  m^int^ned  by  armed  partisstn?.  Obnoxious 
priests  were  dragged  &om  the  altar,  and  consigned  W 
shame  and  insult.*  The  services  of  the  Ohurch,  the 
most  holy  sjicwments,  were  suspended  altogether,  or 
administered  onl^  by  the  permission  of  HerlembakL 
It  is  said  tliat,  in  order  to  l;eep  his  rude  soldiery  In 
pay,  he  made  every  one  in  hply  orders  tak^  a  sole^nn 
oath  that  he  had  never  known  woman  since  the  day  of 
his  oydinntiop.  For  thos^  \Yho  refused  the  oatb»  their 
whole  propvty  was  confiscated.  The  kwest  rabble, 
infecte4  with  Paterinism,  poor  artjsans  and  ass-drivers, 
fturtively  placed  female  orBaments  in  the  chambie^  of 
priests,  and  tben  attacking  their  houses,  dragged  them 
out  and  plundered  tli^r  propi^riyt  Herlembald  assumed 
the  title  of  standard-bearer  of  the  Church.  Pope  Ales^*- 
^nder,  at  th^  instigation  of  HHdebrand,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  consecrated  banner.^  Sometimes  these  ecclesii- 
astical  tribunes  condescended  to  argument  and  expostu- 
lation ;  but  their  usual  reasoning  was  force.     Herlem- 


1 S^  Hole  qooted  firom  Petros  AmgOAGii^ia  t^  PunpeUi,  md  Y^^  A^ UjkU, 
ttud  nolVuujl:  Jrao  27. 
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bald  assumed  a  power  for  above  that  of  the  archbishoiK 
His  followers  contested,  indeed,  the  title  and  authority 
of  the  archbishop,  no  doubt  as  guilty  of  simony,  of 
which  they  had  constituted  themselves  judges  as  well  as 
avengers.^ 

Guido  at  length,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  silent  strife, 
determined  on  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
churches  of  Milan  were  for  the  most  part  witliout  minis* 
ters.  The  married  clergy  had  been  expelled,  and  there 
were  none  to  take  their  place.*    A  sjmod  at  Novara 

1  ^*  Guido  qui  dicebatur  archepiscopus.**  And  Ariatd  in  his  hour  of  mnr- 
tyrdom  will  not  own  Ouido  for  archbishop.— Vit.  Arimld. 

*  Among  the  most  curious  parts  of  Landulph^s  history,  and  among  tht 
most  singular  documents  of  his  age,  is  his  account  of  a  conference  held  in 
the  presence  of  Herlembald  on  the  marriage  of  the  dei^.  The  speechea 
on  b6th  sides  are  gives  at  length.  The  debate  ia  opened  by  luibert*  Uie 
archdeacon,  who  boldly  broaches  the  doctrine  that  all  Christians,  laity  as 
well  as  clergy,  are  priests  :  "  Forsitan  cogitads,  quod  de  Laicis  tantum 
dicat,  de  quibos  non  est  dubium  habere  conjugem.  Omnti  tamen,  Laici  et 
Clerid,  qmcwtqtu  simtJUU  tccUda^  iocerdoie*  smL"  Landulph,  perhaps,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  arguments  of  Ariald;  more  than  justice  to  his  oppo- 
nents. The  most  remarkable  speech  of  all,  however,  fa  that  of  Andrew, 
**  Sacoeodoa  Deoumaaut.**  He  dw^  nunt  vividly  on  the  gvosa  immoralities 
which,  as  he  believed  —and  he  appealed  to  general  experience  —  inevitably 
followed  the  interdiction  of  marriage  to  the  clergy  :  **  £t  si  mihi  de  natuii 
humanft  non  eredia,  maxima  non  credb  de  ordhie  noatro,  qui  dvm  magiB 
eonstringitnr,  amplius  inlicitis  aocenditur;  vel  tibi,  quod  olim  fuisti,  vel  era-s, 
[vel]  esse  poteris,  crede.  Yetando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum  fomK 
catrioee  ac  adnlteriamilleconoedb;  pneterea  vithim  detestabile  (ob  quod 
qoidam  ex  tuis  atmabntet  seae  casta  vivere  nzDriboa  fUsi  reKgionf 
dimissia,  vitio  imbuti  detestabili,  in  theatro  populi  tracti,  et  in  fronte  de- 
oocti  sunt),  te  amicd  tangendo  deterreat**  He  indignantly  inveighs  against 
the  violence  of  the  celibate  (kctlon  i  **  thou  hast  separated  us  from  ont 
wives,  thou  that  art  more  righteoos  than  the  Apostles;  holier  than  the 
Prophets;  purer  than  the  Patriarchs;  not  by  justice,  not  by  charity,  but  by 
spears  and  swords,  and  every  kind  of  persecntidn.'*  He  aconses  them  of 
holding  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  **  those  of  Monteforte,**  who  proscribed  all 
connexion  between  the  sexes.  He  repels  the  argument  that  a  priest  cannot 
oflfer  at  the  altar  if  polluted  by  contact  with  a  wifb.  The  priest  who  nas  a 
wife  cannot  serve  God  faithfully,  if  he  lovee  his  wife  more  than  Qod:  thift 
is  alL  Tet  Andrew  doea  not  pretend  to  ezcose  a  priest  who  marries  after 
be  is  in  orders:  he  most  suffer  the  penal^  of  thAt  breach  of  discipline,  but 
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(1066)  summoned  HerlembaW  and  Ariald  to  render  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.  Their  answer  was  silent 
contempt.  At  length  the  sentence  of  excommxmication 
was  pronounced  against  Ariald  and  Herlembald  as 
refractory.  But  the  inflexible  Ariald  appealed  to 
Rome.  He  sent  letters  to  inqaire  what  course  was  to 
be  pursued  with  this  bishop,  whom  he  loaded  with  the 
appellations  of  simoniac  and  adulterer.  Damiani  again 
blew  a  fierce  blast  from  his  monastic  trumpet,  and 
urged  on  these  indefatigable  warriors  to  extirpate  this 
Nicolaitan  heresy,  as  Jesus,  ftx>m  whose  month  goes 
forth  the  two-edged  sword,  will  hew  down  all  his  eno* 
mies,  and  pour  their  blood  on  the  earth.^ 

But  Ariald  presumed  beyond  his  strength.  He  had 
returned  fi*om  Rome  armed  with  fall  powers,  with  the 
ban  of  the  Church  pronounced  against  Ghiido,  which 
had  been  extorted  fi*om  the  reluctant  Pope  by  the  more 
mtrepid  Hildebrand.  The  people  of  Milan  had  borne 
his  tyrannous  sWay ;  they  had  aided  him  in  his  perse- 
cution of  the  married  cl^gy ;  and  of  those  accused  of 
simony.  But  now  the  manifest  object  of  Ariald  and 
Herlembald  was  the  total  subjugation  of  Milan  to  Rome, 
the  abrogation  of  all  her  pecoliar  rites  and  privileges. 
When,  therefore,  Ariald  began  to  interfere  with  the 
ritual,  reodved  by  constant  tradition  from  St  Ambrose 
himself —  to  command  a  fiist  on  obtain  days  on  which 
St  Ambrose  had  appointed  no  &st^^to  preach  against, 
to  treat  as  heathen  a  fast  and  procession  on  Ascension 
Day,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose-^ he  fell  at  once  from 


he  firotestfl  against  dissolving,  eren  in  the  case  of  snch  priest,  the  indissfv- 
loble  wiion.  ^  Laadalpli«  iii.  o.  85.    Oompaore  with  this  Damiani^s  dbpuU 
mhh  the  chaplain  of  Duke  Qodfrej,  Epist.  y.  IS 
1  Epist  y.  14. 
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die  oammanding  heigbt  cf  his  popuWity.^  The  hor 
tions  of  the  different  litanies  met  in  conflict  oa  fisior^ 
equal  terms.  The  Avohbishop  himsalf^  whos^  life  bad 
been  in  danger  during  the  strife,  headed  the  insiuii'ech 
tion.  The  whole  of  Milan  was  summoned  t^  mmk  m 
the  great  churoh  at  Pe^tecoat.  Guido  appealed  to  th^ 
peo]ile:  ^^Let  all  who  love  St.  Avibrose  leave  tU^ 
church."  Of  seven  thousand  persons,  but  twelve  ror 
mmned  with  Ariald  aiAd  with  Herlembald^  Thejr  9toQd 
near  the  altar  to  protect  or  to  be  protected  by  it.  The 
partisans  of  Guido  nislied  to  the  s^ttack ;  the  clergy 
selected  Ariald,  the  laity  Herlembajd^  fi>T  their  yiclim. 
Ariald  was  draped  firom  the  church  sordy  wounded ; 
Herlombald  escaped  better.  At  night  bi3  foUowcrs 
rallied,  and  rescued  them  both  &om  thei|7  enemies 
Six  men,  probably  of  note,  were  killed.  The  palace  of 
the  archbishop  was  stormed  and  pillaged.  Tbey  then 
attacked  the  church.  The  agesd  Guido  barely  ^dcaped, 
sorely  maltreated  in  t^  tup\ult«  But  the  nobles,  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  ciliseQus^  the  vassala  of  this 
Church,  would  ^dure  this  tyranny  no  iQUger.  Guid^ 
jof  Landriano  placed  hiniseUP  at  their  bead  i  the  eily 
was  laid  under  int^iel;  n^  service  ^ra^  to  \^  p^^ 
formed,  no  bell  soundeid,  till  Amid  «boiild  be  drivi^ 
£rom  thfe  city«  fio  great  waa  the  Airy  of  Milan  s^gi^Biut 
AriiFdd,  that  he  fled  to  LegnaHOt.  He  &}1  into  tlH^ 
bands  of  Oliva,  the  nieoe*  oC  Aix^bisbop  Guidp*  Sh^ 
carried  him  to  an  island  on  ^e  Lago  Maggiore^  There 
June  28,  ®^  demanded  whfethar  be  would  ackupwj^gc 
*^*^-  Guido  for  archbishop  (he  had  been  excom- 

municated by  Ronnie).  ^^As  long  4s  my  tongue  cq^p 
q)eak,"  he  replied,  ^^I  wUl  not  adinowledge  him.-' 

1  Tristan  Calchi.  vi.  133. 
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The  servaBts  of  Oliva,  after  i^  more  slmmrfiM  nftUt?Ja- 
tion^  tore  out  iris  tongue,  9X\i  left  binji  half-dqad.  J^s^^v 
dolph,  bia  fionner  ooll^gue,  had  suffered  1;>QfprQ  hU 
death  from  a  disease  in  thQ  toogae ;  and  thus,  s^s  tli^ 
bo&fcile  historian;,  '^  God  punished,  diese  nuen  by  tb^ 
member  which  was.  the  cau9«  of  all  their  wipkedne^." 
Ariald  spoa  found  and  stiU  bold^  bis  pUce  as  a  martyr 
in  the  annala  of  the  oburcbu^ 

The  strife  was  nofc  idlayed  by  the  death  of  Arial^'i 
nor  by  the  appearance  of  two  Papal  l^^tes,  the  Cardir 
hal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  and  the  Cardinal  priest 
John  Minuto.  They  passed  strong  oonstitu^na  against 
shnony  and  the  married  oler^,^  HerlembaLd,  who  bad 
fled  to  Pavia,  returned,  regained  his  pow.er,  a-d-  loos-a 
and,  evenly  supported  hy  the  Pope's  authority,  reorgan^ 
issed  his  tyranny.  Gnido,  as  he  advanced  in  y^i's, 
beeame  more  consciously  inoapaUc  of  rule.  He  bad 
been  archbishop  tweoty^even  years,  the  last  ten  c^  civil 
wmr.  He  deteraained  i»  racate  the  aee :  he  burdened 
H  with  a  fixed  penskan  to  himself  and  then  made  it 
ofver  to  a  oertain  Godfrey.  To;  him  he  9esigne<l  tho 
pastond  staff,  and  the  ring  of  investiture  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor.  Godfrey  crossed  the  Alps,  and  promised 
the  King,  if  he  wQuld  ^nt  the  investiture,  to  destroy 
Pateria  (so  tliei  adversaries  of  the  knonastio  piffty  opprof^ 
brionsly  named  them),  take  Herlembald  alive,  and  send 
him  prisoner  into  Germany.  The  Eimperor,  woo,  or 
Imbed,  as  it  is  said,  ratified  the  appointment^^ 

1  The  least  credible  part  of  Landulph,  the  historian's  story,  is  the  public 
ooafesston  of  his  evron,  wfaiich  be  AscHbea  to  Ariald,  who  httmhly  owui 
himself  guilty  of  the  blood  of  bis  fellow-citixens,  as  the  cause  of  count Ictta 
fcniications,  aduUeHes^  and  ^veii  wor^e  crimes,  among  the  clergy. 

*  ^  GonstitDtiones,  qi^as  Q.  Legati  Mediolanenaihus  obseryandas  prssscri- 
iant*'  —  Mansi,  xix. 

'Benzo. 
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But  Heriembald,  who  now  conducted  himself  n(»t 
merely  as  secular  tyrant,  but  as  a  Pope  in  Milan, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Godfrey,  expelled  him  from  tlw 
city,  and  besieged  him  in  Castiglione*  Guido,  not  re^ 
ceiving  his  stipulated  pension,  annulled  his  resignation, 
and  resumed  his  state  as  archbishop.  But  he  unwisely 
trusted  himself  to  the  faith  of  Heriembald;  be  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  till  his  death.^ 

Before  the  death  of  Guido,  Heriembald  had  set  up  a 
certain  Atto,^  nominated  by  himself  with  the  Ic^te  of 
Rome  by  his  side,  and  without  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Milan  or  their  liege  lord  the  Bhnperor.  Atto  was  but 
a  youth,  just  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  people 
were  furious,  rose  and  attacked  the  archbishop's  palace, 
tore  hina  from  his  refuge  in  an  upper  chamber,  dragged 
him  by  the  legs  and  arms  inito  the  churck,  and  there 
sompdled  him  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The  Roman 
legate  hardly  escaped  with  his  robes  torn*  « 

During  this  strife  Milan  had  suffered  two  dreadful  firets 
A.D.  1071-T5.  which  burned  down  some  of  the  finest  churches, 
as  well  as  a  large  port  of  the  city.  These  calamities 
goaded  the  Actions  to  more  relentless  crudty :  to  each 
party  would  attribute  them  to  the  direct  wrath  of  God^ 
so  each  would  receive  them  as  the  smumons  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  thus  designated  the  foes 
of  God  as  of  themselves.  Heriembald,  now  strong  in 
the  armed  protection  of  the  great  HiMebrand  ^  (we  have 
reached  his  pontificate),  maintained  his  power ;  yet  so 
vigorous  and  inflexible  was  the  party  called  that  of  the 
married  clergy,  that  it  prolonged  the  contest  on  th« 

»  Giulini,  iv.  140;  Verri,  p.  178, 

*  Atto  woj*  sanctioned  as  archbishop  by  the  Pope  in  1072. 
■Landulph  (the  hi»t4>rian)  says  of  Heriembald:  **  Solum  Itomani  illius 
Hildebrandi  auscultabat  cousultum.** 
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whole  duririg  twenty  years,^  and  obtained  at  last  a  tern* 
4)orary  triumph  in  the  death  of  Herlembald.^ 

This  man  at  length  fell  in  an  insurrecticm  :  the  stand- 
ard of  St.  Peter  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  Liutprand, 
a  priest  of  his  faction,  was  mutilated,  his  ears  and  his 
iKise  cut  off.  His  enemies  would  scarcely  allow  Her 
lembald  decent  burial.  A  solemn  procession  passed  to 
the  Ambroman  Ghurch^  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  deliyerancQ  of  the  Church  of  Milan  from  her 
oppressor.^  Tet  he,  too,  is  placed  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cal^idarof  Cbsistian  saint8«^  The  canonization  of  these 
two  rdigions  demagogues^  wbo,  -whatever  may  be 
thot^ht  of  liieir  spiritual  objects,  gov^nied  by  populai 
imurredions  and  pitmiier,  by  carnage  —  which  did  not 
respect  the  &oflt,  sacred  pers^Hi^,  by  exaction,  and  b^ 
every  kind,  of  persecution,  doses  this  melancholy  chap* 
ter  in  church  Ustoi^. 

It  was  not  in  Milan  alone  that  the  war  raged  against 
the  married  clergy  ;  nor  wholly  in  the  Milan- 107&-6. 
ese  that  the  married  dergy  were  strong  enough  to  main 
tain  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Hildebrandine 
yoke.^    In  Monza,  in  Cremona,  in  Piacenza,  in  Pavia, 
in  Padu%  in  Asti,  fierce  feuds,  as  fierce  as  the.  later  con- 

1 "  Crescebat  quotidie  namerus  infidelium,  et  de  die  in  di«m  namenu 
toinuebatur  Patcrinorum.*^  —  Bonizo,  p.  813. 

.  s  Thf  •nwniai  of  HectomMd  weM  the  CapiUnei  and  Valvanores  (theee 
Hullaian  interprets  bas  vassanx),  the  simple  populace:  ^^Dicentesse  int(»- 
gritatem  beat!  Ambrodi  velle  jarare." 

*  Aroulf. 

*  In  hia  epitaph  it  is  sajd:  ^  Hone  Veneria  :Bervi  perimoat,  Simoniaqua 
Dia^istri.** 

*  Verri  in  his  Storia  MilaneM  adduces  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  mi^rjed  priests  continued  to  exeivise  their  functions,  however  with 
greater  caution,  in  the  Milanese.  A  ^nod«  held  in  1098,  condemns  the 
ibuse  OT  the  clergy  hancBug  down  their  benefices  to  their  children  hy  a 
kind  of  hereditary  succession. 
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flicte  of  Gticlfe  and  OhibelKnes^  distart)ed  th«  streets, 
Aot  without  bloodshed*  Alexander  II.  addtx'isised  a  Iio^- 
tatwjr  letter  to  the  Ci*«iione8e ;  it  rang  like  a  tocsin 
Ihrongh  tihe  eity.     The  peo(>le  rose  upon  the  ma:rried 

But  in  Florence  the  «ecahw  olefgy,  headed  by  Peter, 
the  Bishop  of  Florence^  oppoted  a  \(mg  bu%  vtfi^.  te^t>- 
«noe  to  tiie  tnonks,  thoed  especially  of  VsdlombrOsa, 
with  their  abbots  heroaft^r  Biinted,  Johfl  i^ruftlbertov 
The  l^^d  tfi  Am  hdy  nbfm  is  attiMg  fhd  most  striking 
in  bagiofegy.  He  was  of  h6blB  Flotieii«be  binh  (  hid 
btodier  had  beeii  murdered*  The  h(inor  of  lyshottsos 
paternal  Idve,  the  soleafn  impi^soation  <ft  iab  fittber^  im^ 
posed  upon  Ouidberta  the  Sacred  duty  ^  at^j^g  hU 
bdodier'a  blood.  He  brooded  in  fixed  awi  stillen  deM> 
minaiioH  over  this  settlel  pttrpoBOv  Oile  day  (it  wdft 
Good  Friday)  he  met  his  destined  victim,  the  ttitfrdei'eri 
in  a  naihrow  pass:  he  drew  hk  tfWotA  tb  phnlge  it  to 
the  b' art  of  the  guihy  man.  The  assassin  atlenspted 
no  c'lifeiioev  but  direw  himself  frotn  his  horse>and  folded 
hk  arms  &ret  his  bi^ast  in  1^  fimn  of  a  cross.  Gual^ 
burto  held  his  ann^^he  forgaVe  foT  tiie  sake  of  tbai 
holy  sign.  ^  He  rode  on  to  pay  bk  de^^oils  iti  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato ;  the  crucifix  seemed  to  bow 
towards  hhn,  as  if  in  approval  of  his  ]boly  deed.  From 
Uiat  nuxnent  GualberCo  was  a  motik  in  beurt  as  in  life* 
He  foimd  a  hermitage  under  the  dark  pines  of  Yallom- 
brosa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acqua  Bella.  The  bermit- 
«ge  grew  into  a  monastery ;  and  of  all  chnstidrs  none 
was  so  rigid  as  that  of  Y allombrosa ;  later  times  had 
seen  no  monk  so  austere,  so  self-mortified,  as  John  Gn^ 
alberto.     Peter,  Bishop  of  f'lorence,  was  accused  as  a 

^  See  authorities  in  Theiner,  p.  138;  Beii20,  p.  806,9. 
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QltabmfBC ;  the  protection  of  Pdter  Dftmiamv  ^ho  at  firnl 
^md^vored  to  repress  tfare  inten^iei>teBeal  of  thb  monha^ 
maj  seem  to  absolve  the  prelate  from  this  olmrge.  But 
the  secular  dergy  of  Florence  wete  deeply  tainted  it  is 
said  by  this  vice ;  they  lived  separate,  there  were  no  col- 
leges of  cimoBS'-^an  namamed  oklrgyman  was  rard  — 
(Aiey  wetie  intent  on  thoir  woiMIy  interesHt  the  hmlagv 
f9f  dieir  children,  or  provisichis  for  theit  femilies.^ 

The  strife  ksted  fot  many  years^  Gnalb«*to  de»- 
Aonnced  Peter,  the  flrinKnbiac  Bish^  in  the  streets  of 
Florence ;  the  monks  of  VsJlnmbrosa  renouliced  all  id- 
)egiance  to  their  Bullied  prelate  Appeals  to  Rome  were 
in  vBiii ;  the  Pope  Al^itander  inclined  to  milder  and 
more  coifciU&tory  measutto;  HildelHrahd  hailed  the 
kindred,  spirit  «f  his  friend,  the  abbot  Gnalberto^  and 
mamtafined  with  his  more  than  Papal  authority  the 
icaose  of  the  monks. 

Bnt  the  monks  had  detennined  on,  they  had  repeatr 
edly  Ufgedv  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  even  thaa 
Rorne^  to  Qod  hiioBelf^  They  demanded  the  ordeal  of 
tire.  Thei^e  ww  a  fierce  comknotito  in  Florence. 
Many  -of  tke  clergy  had  been  awed  by  the  d^nunciar 
tions  of  Gualberto  and  the  monks ;  they  fell  off  &om 
the  bishop,  they  dedlkred  that  tliey  could  not  obey  a 
simotliac  prelatOi  The  civil  authorities  Were  summoned 
to  drive  the  refractory  priests  from  their  residences.   The 

1  '*Qiue  enim  lingua  etiamsi  fcrrca  ipsios  cnncta  posset  refbrre  bona? 
Quae  dericorum  tongregatio  vitam  ^rat  ducens  comtounetn^  Quifl  derico- 
tdm  i^prlft  0t  ptdfinAs  vcbui  solumnyxdo  tsfon  stidebftt?  Qui  potiiis  m- 
venlretar,  proh  dolor!  qui  Qon  essct  axoratuB  vel  concubinariaB?  Desi- 
'tuoni&  quid  dicam^  Omnes  pene  ecclesiastiqo  sordines  hsec  ihortifera  bel« 
lua  deyoraverat,  ut,  qui  ejus  morsum  evaserit, rams inveniretur.**  — Andreas 
8hM>i.lnTitaB.  O^alberti,  apud  BoHaod^  July  Ifi.  Atto  my^t  *^  fizemplo 
Hilt)  ifUhsM  M  adhibnitiouibils  d^ic^d  deri  spretis  voosobiis  e«ftpenmt8iiiiil 
in  £dd«8iit  stare,  «i  oouununett  ducere  ritam.*' 
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populace  arose,  ever  on  the  sterner,  as  thej  thought  the 
more  reUgious^  side ;  women  ran  about  rending  their 
veils,  beating  their  breasts,  and  shrieking  wildly.  There 
was  a  loud  cry :  ^^  Christ,  thou  art  diiren  out  I  Simon 
Magus  will  endure  thee  no  longer  1  " 

A  great  rout,  at  least  5,000,  with  monks  at  their  head, 
marched  forth  to  Settimo,  a  monastery  dependent  on 
A^allombrosa,  a  few  miles  from  Floreuce.  At  SettamA> 
had  been  prepared  two  lofty  scaffolds  ;  betwe^i  them  a 
narrow  path,  heaped  with  dry  wood.  The  Isoaffolds 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  gaaed  in  transports 
of  weeping  devotion  on  the  celebration  of  the  maas  be- 
low, by  a  popular  monk  named  Peter,^  appointed  as  the 
champion  of  his  cause  by  Gualberto.  Aj9  the  Agnus 
Dei  was  sung,  four  priests  advanced,  one  bearing,  the 
cross,  one  with  holy  water,  one  with  the  gwihgii^  cen- 
ser, one  with  two  lighted  torches.  There  was  a  wild 
intonation  thiroughout  all  the  people  of  the  Kyrie  Ele- 
ison — prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  St  Peter  — 
then  all  was  silence.  The  mass  was  ovim*  ;  Pet^,  the 
monk,  advanced  in  slow  procession,  amid  the  chanting 
of  the  Litanies  and  of  the  Psalms  —  he  bor6  the  cross. 
An  abbot  uttered  a  solemn  prayer  that  this  ordeal  might 
root  out  the  simony  which  reigned  throughout  the  world. 
Peter  knelt  and  prayed  with  deep  fervor :  "  If  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Florence,  be  a  simoniac,  may  I  pass  unscathed 
through  the  flames."  "  Amen  1  "  answered  tlie  awe- 
struck crowd.  He  gave  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace 
from  his  brethren.  He  waved  the  cross  ov»  the  burn- 
ing wood ;  walked  slowly  through  the  hissing  flames, 

1  The  monk  who  paraed  the  ordeal  was  called  afterwards  Petnas  Igneus. 
lie  became  Bi^op  of  AJbaiio,  BerUiold  Apud  Pcrtz,  with  note  of  Uaser- 
niau,  p.  279 ;  the  whole  account  chie^y  from  Bcrthold,  in  1071,  p.  109. 
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over  the  glowing  embers.  He  passed  unhurt ;  it  was 
said  that  even  the  hairs  on  his  feet  were  unsinged.  All 
rushed  around  him,  pressed  his  feet,  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments. There  was  one  shout  of  triumph,  demanding 
the  degradation  of  the  Bishop.  Peter,  a  man  of  gentle 
character,  yielded  to  the  storm ;  he  withdrew  from 
Florence,  but  he  retained  his  bishopric  till  his  death.^ 

The  death  of  Alexander  II.  (after  a  pontificate  of 
nearly  twelve  years,  including  the  contest  oot.i, ion; 
with  Cadalous)  was  neither  sudden  nor  unex-  lo. 
pected ;  the  election  of  his  successor  could  not  but 
be  a  subject  of  intense  public  anxiety.  In  Anselm  of 
Lucca,  the  pontificate  had  been  restored  to  Italy  :  would 
Rome  any  longer  endure  the  bitter  ignominy,  that  no 
one  of  her  clergy,  according  to  the  precedence  assigned 
to  them  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  and  the  Lateran 
Council,  was  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter?  Hildebrand  had  already  for  more  than  tw^ 
pontificates  been  virtually  Pope ;  the  popular  voice  had 
described  him  as  Lord  of  the  Pope ;  would  he  still  con 
descend  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  out  of  humility, 
policy,  timidity,  decline  the  ostensible  supremacy  ?  An 
unusual  fiist  of  three  days  might  indicate  that  some 
measure  of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  was  in  con« 
tcmplation. 

The  clergy  were  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church  to 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Alexander;  Hildebrand,  as 
Archdeacon,  was  performing  the  moumfiil  service.    At 

1  Theiner  addaoes  evidence  that  he  was  recognised  hj  the  Pope  aome 
time  after  hia  supposed  degradation.  The  Mantuan  biographer  of  S«  Goal- 
berto  will  not  permit  his  triomph  to  be  incomplete.     The  Snacriptloii 

'*  Ast  iUe  <gectafl  Petnu  Aiit  Ulfoo  ab  omia 
Bode  sua  aaexa  PoutUiciiique  looo." 
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once  from  the  wh(de  miiltitade  ^  dfftgy  and  peo{de 
arose  a  simultaneous  crj,  ^^  Hildebrand  is  Pope  I  "  ^^  St 
Peter  chooses  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand  I  '^  The 
Archdeacon  rushed  towards  the  pulpit  to  allaj  the  tu- 
mult, and  either  with  real  or  assumed  modesty  to  repel 
the  proffered  honor ;  but  Hugo  the  White,  a  cardinal 
presbyter  of  weight  and  influence,  yet  under  the  acco^ 
sation  o£  simony  and  excommunicated  by  the  late  Pope, 
eag^  perhaps  to  retrieve  his  endangered  position,  at 
once  came  forward  and  made  himself  heard  above  the 
gcdamations  of  the  multitude.  ^^  Well  know  ye,"  he 
said,  ^^  beloved  brethren,  that  since  the  days  of  the  blessed 
Leo  this  tried  and  prudent  Archdeacon  has  exalted  the 
Roman  See,  and  deUvered  this  city  from  many  perils^ 
Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  find  any  one  better  qualified 
for  the  government  of  the  Churdx  or  the  protection  of  the 
city,  we,  the  bishops  and  cardinals;,  with  one  voice  elect 
him  as  the  pastor  and  bishop  of  your  souls."  The 
voice  of  Hugo  was  drowned  in  universal  cries,  ^^  It  is 
the  will  of  St.  Peter ;  Hildebrand  is  Pojpe."  Hilde- 
brand was  led  to  the  Papal  throne ;  he  was  presented 
to  the  people  as  a  man  of  profound  theological  knowl* 
edge,  as  a  man  of  prudence,  a  lover  of  equity  and  jus 
tice,  firm  in  adversity,  temperate  in  pro^rity ;  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolic  words,  of  good  conversation  ;  blame- 
less, modest,  sober,  chaste,  bospitahle^  one  that  mleth 
liis  own  house ;  a  man  well  brought  np  m  the  bosom  of 
his  Mother  Cbiux:h,  and  advanced  already  for  his  dis- 
tinguished merits  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon.  "  This 
our  Archdeacon  then  we  choose,  to  be  called  henceforth 
and  for  ever  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  for  our  Pontij^ 
as  the  successor  of  the  Apostle."  He  was  immediatdy 
arrayed  with  the  scarlet  robe,  crowned  with  the  Papal 
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tiara,  and,  reluctant  and  in  tears,  enthroned  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.i 

Hildebrand  wept  I  Were  thej  tears  of  pride  and  joy, 
or  of  humility  and  sadness,  or  of  mingling  and  conflict- 
ing emotions  ?  It  was  impossible  but  that  his  ambition^ 
his  conscious  superiority,  must  long  have  c(Hitemplated 
this  ultimate  advancement ;  but  evei^  his  firm  mind,  iu 
its  profound  reh'^ous  devotion,  may  have  been  shaken 
at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  The  higher  Hildebrand  estir 
mated  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more  awiul  the  ro^ 
sponsibility.  According  to  hia  view  the  FofQ  stood 
alone  on  earth  between  God  and  man ;  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  the  temporal  no  less  than  the  eternal 
destinies,  which  must  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  immir 
nent  contest  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge,  hung 
henceforward  upon  |;ds  acts  and  words.  The  monk  was 
not  entirely  dead  within  him ;  to  his  monastic  fiiends, 
especially  to  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  «fle]> 
wards  his  successor,  he  imparts,  with  seeming  sincerity^ 
the  struggle  of  mind  with  which  he  underto<^  the  inev- 
itable office.^ 

He  conunenced  his  reign  with  tenqier  and  prudence. 
The  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  had  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  last  instance,  after  the  nominati(»i  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  ratification  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  ta 
complete  the  fiill  legal  title.  Gregory  despatched  mes« 
sengers  to  Germany  to  inform  Henry  IV.  (jf  his  eleva- 
tion, and  to  receive  his  assent.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  Emperor  not  to  sanction  his 
nomination ;  the  warning  was  couchpd  in  words  of  pro- 

1  Bonizo,  sub  ann.  1073.    Compare  Jaff^,  Bflg^aU^  p.  401. 
>Aiiril24. 
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phetic  minacity :  ^^  If  I  be  indeed  made  Pope,  I  most 
no  longer  patiently  eudure  your  great  and  flagrant 
excesses."  ^  But  this  is  probably  the  language  of  later 
admirers  of  the  great  theocrat,  who  would  at  once  in- 
vest him  in  all  the  terrors  which  he  afterwards  assumed* 
In  the  decree  of  Nicolas  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  reduced  almt>st  to  a  form ;  Gregoiy  was  a  rigid 
and  punctilious  observer  of  forms,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  flaw  whatever  in  his 
charter,  no  ddect  of  which  his  enemies  might  avail 
themselves  hereafter  in  his  title.  But  by  such  language, 
thus  more  than  usually  ofiensive  and  contemptuous, 
Gregory  himself  raised  the  form  into  a  reality.  The 
words  imputed  to  him  absolutely  submitted  the  validity 
of  his  election  to  the  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the 
Emperor's  power  to  cancel  his  promotion.  It  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  his  character,  directly  at  issue  with 
the  lofty  principles  so  soon,  so  firmly,  and  so  haughtily 
maintained  by  Hildebrand,  to  suppose  that  if  the  Em- 
peror had  refiised  his  assent  he  would  quietly  have  de- 
scended from  the  Pontifical  throne ;  it  was  either  base 
hjrpocrisy,  or  a  perfidious  attempt  to  betray  the  Em 
peror  at  once  into  hostile  proceedings.  If  it  be  true— 
if  the  address  of  Gregory  was  more  severe  than  the  ordi- 
nary parental  admonitions  which  were  wont  to  form 
part  of  the  Papal  addresses  to  sovereigns — if  more  than 
a  grave  or  tender  remonstrance  against  his  personal 
conduct  —  Gregory  must  have  been  prepared  to  dis- 
charge his  conscience  with  this  deliberate  defiance,  with 

»  "  Interminatosque  (bc.  al.)  si  ejus  election!  assensum  pnebuisset,  nun- 
quam  ejus  neqnitlam  patieliter  portaturum.** —  Bonizo,  p.  811.  ^  Ne  assen- 
•Qin  pneberet,  ipsum  attentius  exoravit.  Quod  si  non  faceret  oertmn  aSbi 
•Met,  quod  grariores  et  manifestos  ipsius  excessus  impuuitos  nulUtenuf 
tolerarat  **  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  iu  Vit. 
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wbich  he  canceled  beforehand  any  claim  upon  his  grat^ 
itade  for  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  held  himself 
at  full  libertj  to  appear  as  an  c^n  adversary  of  the 
Empire  in  defence  g£  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Pa^ 
pacy.  It  was  presuming,  too,  somewhat  over  boldly 
on  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
council.  Hildebcand's  character  was  too  well  known 
—  it  had  been  known  for  too  many  years — -not  to 
excite  apprehensions  of  his  ambitious  views  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  an  Italian  —  a  Roman  prelate.  His 
austerity  would  alarm  all  who  were  either  guilty  or 
under  the  imputation  of  simoniacal  or  incontinent  lives ; 
he  would  have  many  adversaries  even  among  the  bet- 
ter, but  not  unambitious,  German  Prelates.  Henry 
was  in  truth  strongly  urged  to  annul  at  once  the  elec- 
tion. ^'  If  he  did  not  at  once  tame  this  violent  man,  on 
no  one  would  the  storm  fall  so  heavily  as  on  himsSf." 
Count  Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
demand  of  the  Romans  why  they  had  presumed,  con- 
trary to  ancient  usage,  to  elect  the  Pope  without  pre- 
vious consultation  of  the  Emperor ;  if  the  answer  was 
unsatis&ctory,  Eberhard  was  to  insist  on  the  abdication 
of  Gregory.^  But  Count  Eberhard  was  received  with 
courteous  deference  by  Gregory,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  sought,  but  that  the  honor  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  He  had,  however, 
deferred,  and  should  defer,  his  inauguration  until  he 
had  received  the  assent  of  tlie  King.  This  skilful  con- 
cession was  accepted.  Eberhard  returned  to  Germany. 
Gregory  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  the  Chancellor  of  Italy, 

1  Lambert  Floto  rejects  this,  bnt  Lambert  could  hardly  have  invented 
Eberfaard*8  mission.  The  high  Papalists,  less  politic  than  Hildebrand,  after- 
araids  denied  the  fact,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  right 
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was  sent  to  Rome  to  sigrafy  the  Impmal  assent.^  HU- 
debrand  thus  assumed  the  P<»tificBl  power  unembar- 
rassed by  a  contested  title.  Yet  the  watchful  Pope 
still  took  errerj  oppo^iamity  of  asserting  indirectly  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy.  His  name  of  Gnago^ 
VII.  was  a  dedaratioBi  diat  Gregoiy  YI.,  whose  Pon- 
tificate bad  been  annulled  by  iho  Imperial  antlionlgr} 
was  a  le^tiraate  Pope. 
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BOOK  VII. 

CHAPTER  L 

qiLDEBRAKD. 

HiLDEBRAND  was  now  Pope ;  the  great  contest  for 
Pope  Qngorj  *^®  dominion  over  the  human  mind,  the  strife 
Inb22,  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
A.D.  loS.  which  had  been  carried  on  for  some  centuries 
as  a  desultory  and  intermitting  war&re,  was  now  to  be 
waged  boldly,  openly,  implacably,  to  the  subjugation 
of  one  or  of  the  other.  Sacerdotal,  or  rather  Papal 
Christianity,  had  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission,  for,  the 
Papal  control  withdrawn,  the  sacerdotal  rule  would 
have  lost  its  unity,  and  with  its  unity  its  authority  must 
have  dissolved  away.  Without  the  clergy,  not  working 
here  and  there  with  irregular  and  uncombined  excite- 
ment on  the  religious  feelings  of  man,  awakening  in  one 
quarter  a  vigorous  enthusiasm,  while  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  men  were  left  to  fall  back  into  some  new 
Christian  heathenism,  or  into  an  inert  habitual  Chris- 
tianity of  form ;  without  the  whole  order  laboring  on 
a  fixed  and  determined  system,  through  creeds  sancti- 
fied by  ancient  reverence,  and  a  ceremonial  guarded 
by  rigid  usage :  without  this  vast  uniform,  hierarchical 
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influence,  where,  in  those  ages  of  anarchy  and  igno- 
rance, of  brute  force  and  dormant  intelligence,  had  been 
Christianity  itsdf  ?  And  looking  only  to  its  temporal 
condition,  what  had  the  wcnrld  been  without  Christianity  ? 

The  Papacy  has  still  the  more  splendid  part  of  its 
destiny  to  accomplish.  It  has  shown  vital  tiu  Pap«Qj. 
power  enough  to  recover  from  its  se^mngly  irrecoveiy 
able  degradation.  It  might  have  been  suppoised  that  a 
moral  and  religious  depravation  so  profound,  would 
utterly  have  destroyed  that  reverence  of  opinion, 
which  was  die  one  groundwork  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  veil  had  been  raited ;  and  Italy  at  least,  if  not 
Europe,  had  seen  within  it,  not  a  reflex  of  divine 
majesty  and  holiness,  but  an  idol  not  only  hideous  to 
the  pure  moral  sentiment,  but  contemptible  for  its 
\veakness.  K  centuries  of  sanctity  had  planted  deeply 
in  the  heart  of  man  his  veneration  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  it  would  have  been  paralysed  (the  world 
might  expect)  and  extinguished  by  more  than  a  century 
of  odious  and  imchristian  vices.  A  spiritual  succession 
must  be  brc^en  and  interrupted  by  such  unspiritual 
inheritors.  Could  the  head  of  Christendom,  living  in 
the  most  unchristian  wickedness,  perpetuate  his  descent, 
and  hand  down  the  patrimony  of  powar  and  authority, 
with  nothing  of  that  piety  and  goodness  which  was  at 
^east  one  of  his  titles  to  that  transcendent  power  ? 

But  that  idea  ox  that  opinion  would  not  have  en- 
dured for  centuries,  had  it  not  possessed  strength  enough 
to  reconcile  its  believers  to  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies. With  all  the  Teutonic  part  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
coeval  with  their  Christianity ;  it  was  an  article  of 
thdr  original  creed  as  much  as  the  Redemption ;  their 
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apostles  were  ccmimissioned  by  the  Pope ;  to  bim  tfaey 
hmnblj  looked  fi>r  instniiCtion  and  encoani^meiit«  even 
almost  for  permission  to  advanoe  upon  their  sacred  ad- 
Tentore.  Augostme,  Boni&ce,  Ebbo,  Anschar,  had 
been  papal  missionaries.  If  the  faith  of  Italy  was 
shaken  by  too  funiliar  a  view  of  that  which  the  Ger- 
mans contemplated  witb  more  remote  and  indistinot 
veneration,  the  national  pade,  in  Some  ei^>eciaUy, 
accepted  the  spiritoal  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  supremacy ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Imperial — it  would  not  endure  not  to  be  that 
of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  The  jealousy  of  a  Pope 
elected,  or  even  bom,  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  showed 
the  vitality  of  that  beUef  in  the  Papacy,  which  was 
belied  by  so  many  acts  of  violence  towards  individual 
Popes.  The  religions  minds  would  be  duefly  offended 
by  the  incongruity  between  the  lives  and  the  station  of 
the  Pope ;  but  to  them  it  would  be  a  part  of  religion 
to  suppress  any  idbellious  doubts.  Their  souls  were 
de^ly  impressed  with  the  paramount  necessity  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church;  to  them  the  P^>acy  was  of 
divine  appointment,  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter:  sJl  secret  questioning  of  this  integral  part  of 
theur  im{Janted  fiuth  was  sin.  However  then  they 
mi^t  bow  down  in  diame  and  sorrow  at  the  inserutaUe 
decrees  of  Heaven,  in  allowing  its  Yioe^gerent  thus  to 
depart  from  his  original  brightness,  yet  they  would  veil 
their  faces  in  awe,  and  await  in  trembling  patience  the 
solution  of  that  mystery.  In  the  Christian  mind  in  gen- 
eral, or  rather  the  mind  within  the  world  of  Christen- 
dom, the  separation  between  Christian  fiuth  and  Chris- 
tian morality  was  almost  complete.  Christianity  was  a 
mere  unreasoning  assent  to  certain  dogmatic  truths,  an 
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unreasoning  obedience  to  certain  ceremonial  obsert- 
ances.  Controversj  was  almost  dead.  In  the  former 
century,  the  predestinaiian  doctrines  of  Grotsqhalk,  in 
general  so  acceptable  to  the  popular  ear,  had  been 
entirdy  suppressed  by  the  sacerdotal  authority.  The 
tenets  of  Berengar  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament,  had  heea  restrained,  and  were  to  be 
once  more  restrained,  by  the  same  strong  hand ;  and 
Berengar's  lo^o  was  beyond  his  age.  The  Manichean 
doctrines  of  the  Panlicians  and  kindred  sects  were 
iioubtless  spreading  to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower 
orders,  but  as  yet  in  secrecy,  breaking  out  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another,  yet  everywhere  beheld  with 
i^orrence,  creating  no  wide  alarm,  threatening  no 
dangerous  disunion.  In  all  ^  vulgar  of  Christendom 
(and  that  vulgar  comprehended  all  orders,  all  ranks) 
^e  moml  seotiment,  as  more  dbtnse,  would  be  lees 
shocked  by  that  incongruity  which  grieved  and  op- 
pressed the  more  religious*  The  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  West  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
discussing  the  character  of  the  Fope^  tJian  the  attributes 
of  Ood.  He  was  to  tliem  the  i^xistle,  the  vicegerent 
<yf  God,  enveloped  in  the  same  kind  of  awful  mystery. 
They  feared  the  thunders  of  the  Lateran  as  those  of 
heaven ;  and  were  no  mor^  c^)able  of  sound  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  limits,  grounds,  and  nature  of  that 
authority,  than  as  to  the  causes  of  the  destructive  fire 
firom  the  douds.  Their  g^ieral  hfik£  in  the  judgment 
to  come  was  not  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  right 
of  the  clergy,  more  especially  the  head  of  the  dergy, 
to  antidpate,  to  declare,  or  to  ratify  their  doom. 

The  German  Une  of  Pontiffi  had   done  much  to 
reinvest  the   Papacy  in   its    andent  sanctity.      Th^ 
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Italian  Alexander  II.  had  been  at  least  a  blameless 
Pontiff,  and  now  every  qualification  which  could 
array  the  Pope  in  imposing  majesty,  in  what  bordered 
on  divine  worship,  seined  to  meet  in  Gregory  VU. 
ciianeter.  Uis  life  Verified  the  splendid  panegyric  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  to  die 
Roman  pe<^le.  He  had  the  austerest  virtue,  die  most 
simple  piety,  the  fame  of  vast  theologic  knowledge,  the 
tried  ability  to  rule  men,  intrepidity  which  seemed  to 
delight  in  confronting  the  most  powerful;  a  stem 
singleness  of  purpose,  which,  under  its  name  of  Church- 
manship,  gave  his  partisans  unlimited  reliance  on  his 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  yet  a  subtle  policy  which 
bordered  upon  craft.  To  them  his  faults  were  virtues ; 
his  imperiousness  the  due  assertion  of  his  dignity ;  his 
unfounded  amotion  zeal  in  God's  cause :  no  haughti 
ness  could  be  above  diat  which  became  his  station. 
The  teiTor  by  which  he  ruled  (he  was  so  powerful  that 
he  could  dispense  with  love),  as  it  was  the  attribute  of 
the  Divinity  now  exclusively  worshipped  by  man,  so  was 
it  that  which  became  the  representative  of  God  on  earth* 
Hildel^and,  if  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  an  adopted 
_  ^    ^      Roman  by  education*    He  was  of  humble 

Birtli  and  ,    ,  * 

ia^^bmid.  ^^^^^fP^ »  ^^  humble  as  to  be  obscure,  almost 
doubtfiil.  His  fether  was  a  carpenter  in 
Saima,  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  Tus- 
cany. His  name  implies  a  Teutonic  descent,  though 
later  adulation  al&ed  it  with  the  great  Roman  house, 
the  Aldobrandini.  His  later  glory,  as  usual,  cast  back 
a  preternatural  splendor  on  his  early  life :  prognostics 
of  his  future  greatness  began  to  embellish  the  dark 
years  of  his  in&ncy  and  youth.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  a  monastic  house  in  Rome,  St.  Mary  on  the  Avon* 
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tine,  of  which  his  uncle  was  abbot.  That  Abbot, 
named  Lavrrence,  if  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  repu- 
tation. The  disposition  of  Hildebrand  was  congenial 
to  his  education.  He  was  a  monk  from  his  boyhood. 
Mortification  in  the  small^t  things  taught  him  that 
self-ccmmiand  and  rigor  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
enforce  on  himself  and  on  mankind :  it  was  his  self- 
imposed  discipline,  perhaps  his  pride,  to  triumph  over 
every  indulgence  of  the  senses,  even  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  His  sternness  to  others  was  that  which 
throughout  life  he  exercised  upon  himself. 

Rome  was  no  favorable  school  for  monastic  perfec- 
tion ;  yet  perhaps  the  gross  and  revolting  Ucentiousness 
of  the  city,  and  the  abuses  in  the  monastic  system, 
which  whether  they  had  penetrated  or  not  into  the 
sanctuary  on  the  Aventine,  by  exciting  the  abhorrence 
^  the  devout  Hildebrand  may  have  hardened  his 
austerity.  The  alternative  to  a  Roman  monk  was 
between  shameless  profligacy  and  the  extremest  rigor , 
and  Hildebrand  would  not  be  outdone  in  the  holier 
course.  But  arrived  at  manhood,  he  determined  to 
seek  some  better  school  for  his  ardent  devotion,  and  to 
suppress,  by  travel  and  by  study  in  some  more  safe 
retreat,  the  yet  mutinous  passions  of  his  adolescence. 
There  were  still,  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the 
monastic  institutes,  some  renowned  for  their  sanctity. 
At  no  period  have  been  wanting  meitj^v^ho  carried  out 
to  the  utmost,  who  aimed  at  surpassing,  the  severe 
rules  of  Benedict  or  Coluniban.  Among  these  was 
Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  the  great  Re- 
former of  the  monastic  Kfe  in  France.  The  mi^^t^p^ 
situation   of    this    monastery   was    beautiful.  V>  c^««v 
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Hildebrand  here  found  a  retreat  among  brethren,  whose 
asceticism  might  test  his  most  rigorous  power  of  self- 
discipline.  The  studies  which  he  had  conunenced  with 
promising  success  at  Rome,  proceeded  rapidly  in  the 
peaceful  shades  of  Clugny.  Hilddbrand  soon  became 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times ;  and,  perbaps 
at  no  period  was  in  greater  danger  of  abandoning  the 
lofty  destiny  for  which  he  seemed  bom.  Where  there 
was  such  depth  of  devotion  there  must  have  been  strong 
temptation  to  remain,  and  to  permit  that  devotion  te 
luxuriate  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted.  Hildebrand 
might  have  been  content  to  live  and  die  the  successor 
of  Odilo  of  Clugny,  not  of  the  long. line  g(  Roman 
Pontife. 

But  holy  retirement  was  not  the  vocation  of  hia 
busy  and  energetic  spirit.  Hildebrand  is  again  in  Rome  ; 
he  is  attached  to  that  one  of  three  conflicting  Popes, 
whose  cause  would  doubtless  have  been  espoused  by  a 
man  of  devout  feelmg,  and  rigidly  attached  to  canonical 
order.  When  Gregory  VI.,  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
A.i».i(H7.  Papacy,  retired  into  Germany,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hildebrand ;  on  Gregory's  death  Hildebrand 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  beloved  retreat  at 
Clugny. 

But  during  all  this  period,  as  a  resident  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  affairs,  which  he  was  hereafter  to  employ 
in  his  great  scheme  of  dominant  churchmanship.  It 
was  the  Italian  and  the  Churchman  surveying  the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy's  position.  From  Clugny  he  emerged, 
KD- 1048.  having  cast  his  spell  on  the  congenial  mind  of 
Leo  IX.,  and  admonished  him  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  Papal  election.     From  this 
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time  ho  was  Pope,  or  becoming  so.  On  every  great  oo 
casion  he  was  the  legate :  he  was  commissioned  to  en« 
doonter  and  suppress  the  daring  Berengar ;  he  was,  no 
doabt,  the  adviser  of  Nicolas  II.  in  the  change  of  the 
Roman  poUcy,  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  election 
by  the  Cardinals,  and  the  Norman  alliance.  He  created 
Alexander  II.,  and  discomfited  his  rival,  Cadalous. 
The  strongest  indication,  indeed,  of  his  superiority,  his 
prophetic  conscioasneas  of  Ins  own  coming  greatness, 
was  the  self-command  with  whkh  he  controlled  his  own 
ambition*  There  was  no  eager  or  premature  struggle 
for  advancement ;  offices,  honors,  laid  themselves  at  his 
fl^et.  He  was  content  to  labor  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
to  have  the  substance  without  the  pomp  of  authority, 
the  influence  without  the  dignity  of  the  Papal  power. 
For  a  long  period  in  the  Papcd  annals,  Hildebrand  alone 
seems  permanent.  Pope  after  Pope  dies,  disappears ; 
Hildebrand  still  stands  unmoved,  or  is  rising  more  and 
moro  to  eminence.  The  Italian  might  even  seem  to 
trust,  not  without  stem  satis&ction,  to  the  fatal  climate 
of  his  country,  to  wear  out  the  rapid  succession  of  Ger- 
man poiiti£&,  who  yet  were  rendering  the  great  service 
of  regenerating  the  Popedom.  One  by  one  they  fall 
off,  Clement,  Damasus,  Leo,  VictOxV  Nicolas.  The  only 
one  who  rules  for  ten  years  is  the  Italian,  Alexander 
IT. 

While  HUdebrand  was  thus  rising  to  the  height  of 
power,  and  becoming  more  and  more  immersed  in  tlie 
aflairs  6f  the  world,  wliich  he  was  to  rule,  his  DamianL 
aged  colleague  in  one  of  his  important  missions,  the 
suppression  of  the  married  clergy  in  Lombardy,  Peter 
Damiani  beheld  his  progress  with  amazement,  with 
friendly  terror  and  regret     The  similitude  and  contrast 
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between  these  two  men  is  tmly  characteristic  of  the 
age.  Damiani  was  still  a  monk  at  heart ;  he  had  been 
compelled  hj  Pope  Stephen,  his  persecutor,  as  he  called 
liim,  rather  than  his  patron,  to  take  upon  him  the  epis* 
copate.  He  had  been  invested  by  the  same  gentle  vio- 
lence in  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal ;  and  in  that  character 
liad  wrought  his  temporary  triumph  in  Milan.  Al- 
ready had  he  addressed  an  earnest  argument  to  Pope 
Nicolas  II.,  to  be  allowed  to  abdicate  the  weary,  im- 
thankful,  unmonastic  office.  Damiani  saw  the  monk, 
in  all  but  its  personal  austerity,  departing  from  the 
character  of  Hildebrand.  Hildebrand  could  not  com- 
prehend the  pusillanimity,  and,  as  it  were,  spiritual  sel- 
fishness with  which  Damiani,  in  anxious  apprehension 
for  his  own  soul,  would  withdraw  from  the  world,  whidi 
himself  would  confront  and  cope  with,  not  seek  his 
safety  in  cowardly  flight.  Damiani  trembled  even  for 
the  stem  virtue  of  Hildebrand,  when  raised  to  the 
pomp,  and  at  least  able  to  command  the  luxuries  of  a 
magnificent  prelate.  His  argument  is  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  Bishops,  and,  of  course,  the  still  loftier  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.  "  What  would  the  bishops  o£ 
old  have  done,  had  they  to  endure  the  torments  which 
now  attend  the  episcopate  ?  To  ride  forth  constantly 
attended  by  troops  of  soldiers,  with  swords  and  lances ; 
to  be  girt  about  with  armed  men,  like  a  heathen  gen- 
eral !  Not  amid  the  gentle  music  of  hymns,  but  the 
din  and  clash  of  arms  I  Every  day  royal  banquets, 
every  day  parade  1  The  table,  loaded  with  delicacies, 
not  for  the  poor,  but  for  voluptuous  guests ;  while  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  property  of  right  belongs,  are  shut 
out,  and  pine  aVay  with  feimine."  ^ 

^  In  one  passage  Damiani  dedaies  no  single  clerk  fit  to  be  a  bishop;  OM 
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From  that  time  Gregory  and  Damiani  trod  tlieir 
opposite  paths:  Damictni  to  subdue  the  world  witiiin 
himself*  wrth  more  uttei*  aversion,  more  concentred 
determination ;  Hildebrand  to  subdue  the  world  with- 
dut  —  how  far  within  his  own  heart  God  alone  may 
judge. 

The  first,  the  avowed  object  of  Gregory's  pontificate, 
was  the  absolute  independence  of  the  clergy ^  of  the  Pope, 
oF  the  great  prelate^  throughout  Latin  Christendom, 
down  to  the  lowest  functionary,  whose  person  was  to 
become  sacred ;  that  independence  under  which  yj^^^  ^^ 
lurked  the  undisguised  pretension  to  superior*  ™ii*>Ai»d. 
ity.  His  remote  aiid  somewhat  more  indistinct  vision, 
\iras  the  foundation  of  a  vast  spiritual  autocracy  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  who  was  to  rule  mankind  by  the 
Consentient,  but  subordinate  authority  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  world.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were 
to  become  still  more  completely  a  separate,  inviolable 
caste  ;  their  property  equally  sacred  with  their  persons. 
Each  in  his  separate  sphere,  the  JPope  above  all  and 
domprehending  all,  was  to  be  sovereign  arbiter  of  all 
disputes ;  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  supreme  mediation  in 
•  questions  of  war  and  peace ;  to  adjudge  contested  suc- 
cessions to  kingdoms ;  to  be  a  great  feudal  lord,  to  whom 
other  kings  became  Beneficiaries.  His  own  arms  were 
to  be  chiefly  spiritual,  but  the  temporal  power  was  to  be 
always  ready  to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  behest  against 
the  ungodly  rebels  who  might  revolt  from  its  autliority; 
nor  did  the  Churchman  refuse  altogether  to  use  secular 

k  a  little  better  (meliaacalum)  than  anoUier.    The  Bishop  of  Faoo  be  caUt 
**  latro  Fanensis.*'  —  Opuscul. 

1  See  Damiahrs  black  account  of  the  sins  wblch  he  had  to  straggle 
a^n^  Those  which  cluog  to  him  irere  acorrilitjr  (Damiani  wlui  not 
wanting  in  self-luiowledge)  and  (StpotitioH  to  loMgkUr,  — fipist.  y.  2. 
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weapons,  to  employ  armies  in  its  own  name,  or  even  to 
permit  the  use  of  ^rms  to  the  priesthood. 

For  this  complete  isolation  of  the  hierarchy  into  a 
Hi«»r«hicfti  Peculiar  and  inviolable  caste  was  first  necea- 
^^'  sary  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  two  most 

important  preliminary  matters ;  the  absolute  extirpation 
of  the  two  evils,  which  the  more  rigid  churchmen  ha<I 
been  denouncing  for  centuries,  to  the  suppression  of 
which  Hildebrand  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  active 
energies.  The  war  against  simony  and  the  concubi- 
nage of  the  clergy  (for  under  this  iU^sounding  name  waa 
condemned  all  connection,  however  legalized,  with  the 
female  sex),  must  first  be  carried  to  a  triumphant  issue, 
before  the  Church  could  assume  its  full  and  uncontested 
domination. 

Like  his  predecessors,  like  all  the  more  liigh-minded 
Churchmen,  Hildebrand  refused  to  see  that  simony  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inordinate  wealth  of 
simoiij.  the  clergy.  It  was  a  wild  moral  paradox  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  enormous  temporal  possessions  and 
enormous  temporal  power,  with  the  extinction  of  all 
temporal  motives  for  obtaining,  all  temptations  to  the 
misuse  of,  th^sie  all-envied  treasures.  Religion  might 
at  first  beguile  itself  into  rapacity,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  and  beneficent  uses  to  which  it  designed  to  devote 
weakh  and  power.  Works  of  piety  and  charity  might, 
for  a  short  time,  wdth  the  sacred  few,  be  the  sole  con- 
templated, sole  sought  object.  But  rapacity  would  soon 
throw  ofi*  the  mask  and  assume  its  real  character.  Per- 
sonal passions  and  desires  would  intrude  into  the  holiest 
sanctuary.  Pious  works  would  become  secondary,  sub- 
ordinate, till  at  last  they  would  vanish  fi*om  the  view , 
ambition,  avarice,  pride,  prodigality,  luxury,  would,  by 
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degrees,  supplant  those  rare  and  singular  virtues.  The 
clergy  had  too  much  power  over  public  opinion  them* 
selves  to  submit  to  its  control ;  they  awed  mankind  — 
were  'inder  awe  to  none.  In  the  feudal  system,  which 
had  been  so  long  growing  up  throughout  Western 
Europe,  bishops  had  become,  in  every  respect,  the 
equals  of  the  secular  nobles.  In  every  city  the  bishop, 
if  not  the  very  first  of  men,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
first :  withoat  the  city  he  was  lord  of  the  amplest  do- 
mains. Archbishops  almost  equaUed  kings;  for  who 
would  not  have  coveted  the  station  and  authority  of  a 
Uincmar,  Archlnshop  of  Rheims,  rather  than  that  of 
the  feeble  Carlovingian  monarch  ?  The  citizen  might 
well  be  jealous  of  tho^  superior  opulence  and  influence 
of  the  priest ;  even  the  rustic,  the  serf,  might  behold, 
not  without  envy,  his  son  or  his  brother  (for  firom  this 
sacerdotal  caste  there  was  no  absolute  exclusion  either 
m  tlieory  or  practice  of  the  meanest)  enjoying  the 
security,  the  immunities,  the  respect  paid  even  to  die 
most  bumble  orders  of  the  clergy.  And  so  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  framework  of  society.  But  if 
tliis  was  the  nobler  part  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  the  Church,  that  it  was  a  caste  not  of  birth  or  race, 
it  had  its  countervailing  evils.  There  was  a  constant 
temptation ;  a  temptation  growing  in  proportion  to  its 
privileges  and  immunities;  a  temptation  which  over- 
leaped, or  trampled  down  every  barrier,  to  enter  the 
Church  from  unhallowed  motives.  The  few  who 
assumed  the  sacred  office  from  Iiigh  and  pure  and 
perfectly  religious  views,  became  comparatively  fewei. 
Men  crowded  into  it  from  all  quarters,  and  seized  at 
once  on  its  highest  and  its  almost  menial  offices.  That 
which  bad  been  obtained  by  unworthy  means,  oi*  £01 
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dnworthy  motives,  would  be  employed  for  no  higher 
ends.  We  have  seen  the  Barbarians  forcing  their  way 
into  the  sacred  ranks,  and  bringing  with  them  much  of 
their  barbarity;  Charlemagne  himself  had  set  the 
example  of  advancing  hi&  natural  s<mis  to  high  ecclesi 
astical  dignities.  His  feebler  descendants,  even  the 
more  pious,  submitted  to  the  same  course  from  choice 
or  necessity.  The  evil  woAed  downwards.  The 
BiJ^hdp,  who  had  bought  his  see,  iiidenmified  himself  by 
selUhg  the  inferior  prebends  or  cures.  What  was  so 
Jntrihtically  valuable  began  to  have  its  money-price ;  it 
became  ah  object  of  barter  and  sale.  The  layman  who 
purchasted  holy  orders  bought  usually  peftce.  Security  of 
fife,  comparative  ease.  Those  who  asjfired  to  highei* 
digniti^  soon  repaid  themselves  for  the  outlay,  however 
large  iand  extortionate.  For  several  centuries,  Pope 
after  Pope,  Coimcil  after  Councfl,  had  continued  to 
denounce  this  crime,  this  almost  heresy.  The  iterdtion, 
the  gradually  increasing  terrors  of  their  ariatliemas, 
show  their  inefficacy.  Wliile  th6  ambitious  churchmen 
on  the  one  hand  vtrere  laboring  to  suppress  it,  by  the 
^ill  accumulating  accessions  to  their  power  and  wealth 
they  were  aggravating  the  evil.  At  this  period,  not 
merely  the  indignant  satire  of  the  more  austere,  but 
graver  history  and  historical  poetry,  even  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  Councils  declare  tliat,  from  the  Papacy  down 
to  the  lowest  parochial  cure,  every  spiritual  dignity  and 
iunction  was  venal.  The  highest  bishops  c6nfe^s^  their 
own  guilt;  the  bishopric  of  Rotne'had  too  often  been 
notoriously  bought  and  sold.  Somfetimes,  indeed,  but 
not  always,  it  condescended  to  Some  sho\^  of  d^eAcy. 
Simony  might  veil  itself  midei*  the  appearance  of  ordi- 
nary and  ancient  usage.     The  universal  feud^  practice 
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of  makii^  ojOTerings  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  l^e  liege 
lord,  or  even  largesses  to  the  people,  at  every  act  of 
promotipn,  grant,  or  eniranchisemeut,  might  ^eem  to 
justify  th^se  dopations,  at  first  honorary  and  voluntary, 
at  length  exacted  as  a  tribute,  with  unsprupulous  rapat!- 
ity.  "^jVith  this  was  conuected  the  whol^  fempu^  ques- 
tion pf  investiture. 

But  howjever  disguised,  simony  fropai  it?  odious  name 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crijoae  a^  a  sin.^  It  undei^ 
mined  the  power  ajpd  authority  of  the  clergy.  Tl\e 
priest  or  bishop  laboring  under  thjs  impi^tatipn  was  held 
up,  by  the  decrees  of  ^op^  and  Councils,  as  an  object 
of  hatred  and  conten^pt,  ratlter  than  of  respect.  But 
beyond  this  the  vast  possiessions  which  Ijempted  to 
simony  were  endang^ed  by  its  inevitable  consequen^^es. 
While  the  clergy  were  constantly  working  on  the  fears 
of  men  to  imcrease  their  own  wealth,  the  only  reprisal 
in  the  power  of  the  laity  was  through  the  venality  of 
the  clergy.  It  was  their  only  means  of  rescuing  some 
part  of  their  property  from  the  all  absorbing  p^pidity  of 
those  who  made  it  their  duty  to  secure,  in  theory  for 
God  and  for  piou3  us^,  but  too  often  for  other  ends, 
very  laj^ge  proportions  of  the  land  ^oughotit  Latin 
Chri^ndom.  According  to  ^he  strict  law,  Ijhe  clergy 
^uld  receive  every  thing,  alienate  nothing.  But  the 
frequent  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  yiolent  usurpation, 
or  the  fraudulent  alienation  by  the  clergy  themselves, 

1  Tedaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  so  detested  simony,  that  he  would  hav« 
a  simoniac  Pope  himself  to  root  oat  the  sin ;  at  least,  so  sajsDonizo 
panegyrist  of  the  Coontese  Matilda:  — 

^*  IpDOfi  dcteetans  dicebat  mente  raodestA 
Mille  Ubru  oert6  pro  Papatu  dare  Tellem. 
Ut  quod  ego  glisco  gimoniacos  malodlctos 
micerem  etinctot  per  totcun  deoiqae  flniradtun.'*— I.  ft. 
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of  what  had  been  church  property,  show  that  neither 
party  respected  this  sanctity  when  it  was  the  interest  of 
both  to  violate  it.^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  clergy 
extorted  from  the  dying  prince  or  noble  some  important 
grant,  invminity  or  possession,  the  despoiled  heir  would 
scruple  at  no  means  of  resuming  his  alienated  rights 
or  property.  The  careless,  the  profligate,  the  veuiil, 
the  warlike  bishop  or  abbot,  would  find  means,  if  ho 
found  advantage,  to  elude  the  law  ;  to  surrender  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly ;  to  lease  put  the  land  so  as  to 
annihilate  its  value  to  the  Ohurch  ;  to  grant  in  periK> 
tuity  for  trifling  compensations  or  for  valueless  service, 
the  coveted  estate ;  and  so  to  rekx  the  inexorable  grasp 
of  the  Church.  His  own  pomp  and  expenditure  would 
reduce  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  wants  and  subterfuges  of 
debtors  and  of  bankrupts;  and  so  the  estates  would, 
directly  or  circuitously,  return  either  to  the  original  or 
to  some  new  owner. 

With  this  universal  simony  was  connected,  more 
closely  than  may  at  first  appear,  the  other  great  vice  of 
the  age,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  Hildebrand  and  his 
school,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Few  of  these  men, 
actuated  only  by  reli^ous  motives,  by  the  stem,  domi- 
nant spirit  of  monasticism  in  their  refusal  of  this  indul- 
gence to  religious  men,  may  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
discern  the  real  danger  arising  to  their  power  from  this 
practice.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  necessary  to 
their  existence,  at  the  present   period   as  a  separate 

1  Maratori  describes  well  this  stmggle:  "  Metebftnt  jagi  Ubore  in  saacii- 
larium  campis  clerid,  ac  priecipue  monachi;  viciasim  vero  et  sfeculurw 
nihil  intentatum  relinquebant,  at  raessem  ab  ecclesiosticis  congestanif  in 
horrea  sua  leviori  interdum  negotio  dedueerent.  Propterea  quamvis  i:  li- 
▼ersam  pene  tellurem  absorbero  posse  ac  velle  videretur  cleri  utriusqtis 
industria,  pliira  aacris  lods  erepta  quam  relicta  fuisse.** — Ant.  It.  Dias. 
IxzxlL 
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caste.  The  clergy,  in  an  advanced  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, may  sink  into  ordinary  citizens ;  they  may  become 
a  class  of  men  discharging  the  common  fiinctions  of 
life,  only  under  a  stronger  restraint  of  character  and  of 
public  opinion.  As  examples  of  the  domestic,  as  of  the 
other  virtues ;  as  training  up  feimilies  in  sound  morals 
And  religion,  they  are  of  inappreciable  advantage ;  they 
are  a  living  remonstrance  and  protest  against  that  Hceri- 
tiousness  of  manners  which  is  the  common  evil  of  more 
refined  society.  But  the  clergy  of  this  age,  necessarily 
a  caste,  would  have  degenerated  from  an  open,  unex- 
clusive  caste,  to  a  close  and  hereditary  one.*  Under 
the  feudal  system,  every  tiling,  from  the  throne  to  the 
meanest  trade,  had  a  hereditary  tendency.  The  bene^ 
fices,  originally  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  liege  lord, 
were  becoming  patrimonies ;  rank,  station,  distinction, 
descended  from  father  to  son :  the  guilds,  if  they  were 
beginning  to  be  formed  in  towns,  were  likewise  heredi- 
tary. The  son  followed  the  trade,  and  succeeded  to 
the  tools,  the  skill  of  his  parent.  But  hereditary  suc- 
cession once  introduced  into  the  Church,  the  dt^n* 
eracy  of  the  order  was  inevitable ;  the  title  to  its  high 
places,  at  least,  and  its  emoluments,  would  have  become 
more  and  more  exclusive :  her  great  men  would  cease 
to  rise  from  all  ranks  and  all  quarters.^ 

1  See  in  Damiani  a  ftightful  story  of  a  bishop  in  Marsia,  who  had  a  son 
bj  a  concubine,  -wrhom  he  substituted  for  himself  in  his  bishopric.  He  him- 
self coveted  the  monastery  of  Casino,  hired  assassins  to  pluck  out  the 
abbot's  eyes,  and  send  the  reeking  prooft  of  the  murder  to  him.  He  died, 
howerer,  suddenly,  at  the  moment,  that  the  abbot  was  bemg  blinded.  True 
or  false,  Damiani  believed  the  story.  — Epist.  iv.  8. 

'  **  Ampla  itaque  pnedia,  ampla  patrimonia,  et  qutecunque  bona  possunt, 
de  bonis  ecdeeiip,  neque  enim  aliunde  hat>ent,  infames  patres  infamibus 
fliiis  acqnirunt.  Et  ut  liberi  non  per  rapinam  appareant,  volunt  enim  m  tcrrd 
rapere  libertatem,  ut  diabolus  in  occio  voluit  deitatem,  in  militiam  eos  mnx 
Cidunt  transin:   nobiiium."  —  Coueil.  Fapluiis.  a.d.  1022.     Monsi,  xix.i 
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Herpditaiy  succession,  ve  h,^ye  said,  wd  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  order  were  ij^eparable.  Great  as  ^yerp 
the  evils  inevitable  from  the  dominion  of  th^  priesthood, 
if  it  had  become  in  any  degree  the  pirivileg^  of  certaiu 
families,  that  evil  would  have  been  enormously  aggra,- 
vated ;  the  compensating  advantages  annulled,  family 
affections  and  interests  would  have  been  constantly 
struggling  against  those  of  the  Church.  Selfishnes.% 
und^r  its  least  unamiable  form,  would  have  been  ever 
counteracting  the  lofty  and  disinterested  spirit  wliic^i 
still  actuated  the  better  Churchmen;  one  universal 
nepotism  —  a  nepotism  not  of  kindred  but  of  pjarentag^* 
—  would  have  preyed  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the 
order.  Every  irreligioxis  occupant  would  either  Ijiave 
endeavored  to  aUenate  to  liia  lay  descendants  the  propr 
erty  of  the  Church,  or  bred  up  his  still  more  degenerate 
descendants  in  the  certainty  of  succession  to  then:  pat- 
rimonial benefice.^ 


PertZf  Leg.  ii.  561.  Compare  Theiner,  i.  457.  It  waa  prohibited,  but  vainlj 
prohibited,  to  receive  the  sons  of  priests  into  orders.  Gerhard,  Bishop  of 
Lorch,  asks  Pope  Leo  VIL  whether  it  was  lawful:  the  Pope  decided  that 
the  sons  ipast  not  bear  the  sins  of  their  fothers.  —  Labbe,  iz*t  ^ub.  an.  93^. 
Compare  Planck,  iji.  p.  001. 

1  Ratherios  of  Verona,  a  oentaiy  earlier  (he  died  974),  dedaima  again^ 
this  ber^ti^x  pi;iesthpod.  He  ha4  alsei^y  asserted,  *'  Quam  p^rdi^  tpp- 
Buratorum  universitas  tota,  ut  nemo  in  eis  qui  non  aut  adulter  aut  sit  ars^ 
noquita.  Adulter  enim  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canones  uxorins  est.**  He 
declares  that  there  were  priests  and  deacons  not  only  bigami,  but  trig^mi 
et  quadrigami  '*  Presbyter  vero  aut  diacouus  uxorem  legitimam  non  poA- 
sit  habere.  Si  Qlium  de  ipe&  fomicatione,  vel  quod  pejus  est,  aduiteno, 
genitum  facit  presbyterum,  ille  iterum  suum,  suum  alter  iterum ;  pullulan3 
iUud  usque  in  iinem  sipculi  taliter  adulterium,  cujus  est.  nisi  illius  qui  iUud 
priraittts  seminavit?  Quocirca  monend^  et  obse^nndi  fratres,  ut  quia  pro- 
hiberi,  proh  dolor  I  a  mulieribus  valetis  nullo  modo,  filios  de  vobis  gen«ra- 
toe  dimitteretis  saltern  esse  laicos,  filias  laicis  jungeretis,  ut  vel  in  fine 
•altem  vestro  terminaretur,  et  nusquam  in  finem  sa^culi  duraret  adulterium 
fBstrum."  —  De  Nuptu  cujusdam  illicito,  ap.  d'Achery,  i.  pp.  870, 1.  The 
Bjmod  of  Worms  thus  writes  of  the  object  of  Hildebrand's  law:  "Cauna 
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Yet  celibacy  may  be  the  voluntary  9elf-sacrifice  of 
an  individual,  it  may  be  maintained  for  a  time  by 
mutual  control  and  awe ;  by  severe  discipline ;  by  ^ 
strong  corporate  spirit  in  a  monastic  co^nmuuity.  But 
in  a  low  state  of  raorab  as  to  sexual  intercourse,  in  a^ 
order  recruited  from  all  classes  of  society,  not  611ed,  by 
men  of  tried  and  matured  religion ;  in  an  order  croipjrdei 
by  aspirants  aftet  its  wealth,  power,  comparative  ease, 
privileges,  immunities,  public  estimation ;  in  an  order 
superior  to,  or  dictating  public  opinion  (if  public  opinio^ 
made  itself  heard)  ;  in  a  permanent  order,  in  which  the 
degeneracy  of  one  age  wpuld  go  on  increasing  in  tlie 
next,  till  it  produced  some  stem  reaction ;  in  an  order 
comparatively  idle,  without  social  duties  or  intellectual 
pursuits ;  in  an  ord^r  not  secluded  in  the  desert,  bu^t 
officially  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  confidential 
relations  as  instructors  and  advisers  of  th.6  other  s^x,  it 
was  ijnpossible  to  maint^  real  celibacy;^  and  the 

k|;U  ^  M  ec«k«iii9iai  opM  collect  per  saeerdotnm  matrimonit  et  liberos 
mrsos  diiflueren^'*  The  same  complaints  are  made  in  England  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Heniy  IL  (Epist  Gul.  Volliott,  361-362).  So  fittle  effect  had  the 
measoras  of  Gregory  and  his  suocessoia,  that  Folliott  excusea  Pope  Alex- 
ander UL  for  aot  canying  out  tfyi  h(w:  **  SI  vero  prorsns  vitium  extirpa* 
tarn  non  est,  id  non  imputandum  sibi  sed  magis  delinquentiom  n^ultitudini, 
vixqae,  Tel  nnnqaam,  abolendtt  consuetudhii."  ^- Document  Hist  apu4 
Gtlef,  Tol  Si.  p»  S^7. 

1  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  suppress  all  notice  of  other  evils  whk'h 
arose  oiat  of,  and  oouM  nol  but  arise  out  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
deigy,  a  barbarous  decgy,  an  unmarried  clergy,  not,  throughout  the 
order,  under  the  very  strong  control  of  a  vigilant  and  fearless  public 
(Opinion.  DamianPs  odions  book  has  been  alceady  named;  its  name  is 
enough.  Damiani  saw  not  that,  by  his  own  measures,  he  was  probably 
making  such  a  book  ahnoet  necessary  in  fiiture  times.  In  the  Council  of 
Mets,  898,  a  stronger  proliibition  is  needed  than  against  wives  and  concu- 
bines. '^Nequaquam  in.  sua  dome  secum  aliquam  fominam  habeant,  neo 
matrem,  nee  aororem ;  sed  aulerentes  omnem  occasionem  Satans  ...  ."  — 
Can.  V.  That  of  Nantes  gives  more  plainly  the  cause  of  the  prohibition : 
**  Quia  instigante  diabolo,  etiam  in  illis  scelus  frequenter  perpetratum  ro- 
peritur,  aut  etiam  in  pedissequis  iUorura,  scilicet  matremi  amitam,  sororem.** 
A.i>.  895. 
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practical  alternative  lay  between  secret  marriage,  con- 
cubinage without  the  form  of  marriage,  or  a  looser  and 
more  corrupting  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

Throughout  Latin  Christendom,  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  realm  of  Hildebrand,  he  could  not  but  know 
there  had  been  long  a  deep-murmured,  if  not  an  avowed 
doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  prohibitions  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  where  the  dogmatic  author- 
ity of  the  Papal  canons  was  not  called  in  question, 
there  was  a  bold  resistance,  or  a  tacit  hifringement  of 
the  law.  Italy  has  been  seen  in  actual,  if  uncombincd, 
rebellion  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  whole  clergy 
iiarriedeteKy  ^^  ^^^  kingdom  of  Naples  has  appeared,  under 
In  Italy.  Jficolas  II.,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
openly  living  with  their  lawftil  wives.  Still  earlier,  we 
have  seen  Leo  IX.  contesting,  and  it  should  seem  in 
vain,  this  undisguised  license  in  Rome  itself.^  Milan 
and  other  Lombard  cities,  and  Florence,  had  withstood 
authority,  eloquence,  popular  violence,  even  the  tribu- 
nitian  fury  of  eccelesiastic>al  demagogues;  they  were 
silenced,  but  neither  convinced  nor  subdued.  Tiie 
married  clergy  were  still,  if  for  the  present  cowed,  a 
powerful  faction  t}ux)ughout  Italy ;  they  were  awaiting 
their  time  of  vengeance.*     Ravenna,  if  she  had  now 

1  See  quoUtioD,  vol.  fii.  p.  802,  from  Galielnrai  Appnlos.  See  pp.  48S- 
flO,  wi(U  quotations  ftt>m  Peter  Damiani  and  the  biographer  of  S.  GuaJ- 
bcrto. 

*  The  best  testhnony  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  indadhig  Home  (even  beyond 
the  declamations  of  Damiani),  is  the  statement  of  the  more  sober  Pope 
Victor  in  his  Dialogues.  "  Itaque  cum  vulgOs  dericorom  per  viam  eftVK^ 
oats  licentiic,  nemine  prohibcnte,  g^aderetur,  coeperunt  ipei  presbyteri  et 
diaoones  (qui  tradita  sibi  sacramenta  Dominica  mondo  corde  castoque  cor- 
pore  tractare  debebant),  laicorum  more  uxores  ducere  susceptosque  filioe 
•ueredes  relinquere.  Nounulli  etiam  episcoporura,  verecundi&  omni  con- 
tempt&f  cum  uxoribns  domo  simul  in  unk  habitare.  Bt  hcec  pessima  et 
•xecranda  cousuetudo  intra  Urbem  maximd  pullulabat,  uude  olim  reli(c« 
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fallen  into  comparative  obscurity,  and  was  not,  as  far 
as  appears,  so  deeply  committed  in  the  strife,  yet  pr^ 
served  in  her  annals  (perhaps  from  the  days  of  her 
Greek  Exarchate)  the  memory  of  saintly  prelates  who 
had  asserted  the  right  of  marriage.^  The  memory  of 
the  married  Pope,  Hadrian  II.,  was  but  recent. 

In  Germany  the  power  and  influence  of  the  maiTiod 
clergy  will  make  itself  felt,  if  less  openly  pro-jj^^^^^^,^^ 
claimed,  as  a  bond  of  alliance  with  the  Em-*"^™***^' 
peror  and  the  Lombard  prelates.  The  famous  letter 
of  TJlric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,^  had 
already  boldly  asserted  the  Teutonic  freedom  in  this 
great  question.  Ulric  had  urged  with  great  force  the 
moral  and  scriptural  arguments ;  and  sternly  conti-astc<l 
the  vices  of  the  unmarried  with  the  virtues  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy.  Adelbert,  the  magnificent  Archbisliop 
of  Bremen,  almost  conceded  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  to  avoid  worse  evils;   the  statesman  prevailed 

ionis  DomiA  ab  ipse  Apostolo  Petvo  ejiiaqae  suocesioribos  abiqae  diffusa 
proceflserat."  —  Max.  Biblioth.  Patr.  xviii.  Compare  Bonuso  apud  CEt'el. 
Rer.  Boic  Script  ii.  799. 

^  Compare  AgndH,  Vit  Pont!f.  RayemiaL  **  Sed  qasrandom  nobis  est 
cor  iste  coi\jiigatU8  talem  egregiam  obtinoit  eedem.  Si  intelligatis  auctorem 
Apostolum  dicentem,  unitu  uxoris  viram,  et  filios  habentem,  episcopos 
ordinari  recfte  providetor,  cum  et  hoc  Canones  prsceperint.'* — p.  IIS. 
8alnt  Sevems  was  married,  when  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  according  to  a 
lift  written  about  this  time.  "•  Sicut  enim  dbonun  edulio  non  poiloitur 
homo,  nisi  msidiatrix  concapiscentia  pnecedit,  sic  quoqae  legaK  conjugio 
non  inquiniitar  Christianas,  qui  se  nullatenns  ret  virginitatis  vel  conti- 
nentise  allignrit  ** — Compare  p.  192,  where  the  example  of  Peter  is  aHegcd 
The  saint  abstained  when  archbishop. —  Ibid.,  p.  189. 

'  Apud  £ccard,  Hist  Med.  iEvi,  ii.  p.  26.  I  see  no  just  grounds  to  doubt 
tiie  authenticity  of  this  letter,  though  it  contains  a  very  foolish  story. 
Compare  Shroeck,  xxii.  p.  5S3.  **Quid  divinie  malediction!  obligatiu«, 
qnam  com  aliqui  eorum  episcopi  videlicet  et  arcbidioconi  ita  praecipites  sint 
JO  libidinem,  ut  neque  adulteria,  neque  incestus,  neque  masculorum,  pn>h 
podor!  sdant  abhorrere  concnbitus,  quod  casta  dericorum  coiyugia  dicunt 
fiBtare."    Some  assert  this  letter  to  be  a  forgery  of  this  period. 
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over  the  prelate.^  Gregory  hiins^  had  to  rebuke  the 
Archbishop  of  Saltzbn^g  for  hi3  remissness  in  not  cor 
recting  tlie  uncl^nness  of  his  clergy  (a,  phi^ase  \yhich 
may  be  safely  interpreted,  not  separating  them  from 
their  wives),  the  Bishop  of  Constance  for  being  indul- 
gent to  such  flagitious  courses.^ 

Among  the  detested  and  incorrigible  offences  ^hich 
drove  Saint  Adalbert  in  indignation  irom  his  bishopric 
of  Prague,  were  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
polygamy  of  the  laity .^ 

There  is  no  reaspn  to  suppose  the  marriage  of  th|9 
In  fraiM^.  clergy  less  conamon  in  France,  though  it  bt^d 
either  the  good  fortune,  or,  the  prudence,  not  to  coma 
into  such  bold  and  open  collision  with  the  stern  li^y 
former.  The  French  councils  denounce  the  crime  as 
(requient,  notorious.  That  of  Bourges  had  threatened 
to  deprive  the  married  priests^  deacons,  and  subdei^^on^, 
if  {hey  did  not  give  up  all  connexion  with  their  wivqs 
or  concubines.*  Under  Gr^ory  VII.  the  Bishop  of 
Toul  is  accused,  it  is  true,  by  a  refractory  clerk,  of  Kv- 
ing  publicly  with  a  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.* 

In  Normandy  —  if  there  were  priests  so  early  of  Nor- 
inNonnandj.man  dcsccnt — the  fierceness  of  the  con- 
queror, t^e  Teutonic  independence;  if  the  priesthood 

1 "  Audivimos  cum  snpenomero  Adelbertus  clerum  suiim  de  ccmtioentiA 
hortaretur,  Admoneo  vot,  inquit,  et  poBtulans  jubeo,  at  pestiferis  mulieniin 
vinculis  absolvamini,  aat  si  ad  hoc  non  potestis  cogi,  taltem  cum  vcn^ 
candi&  Tinculum  matrimoDii  custodite,  aecundum  Ulud  quod  didtor,  3i  nun 
castd  tamen  caut^.'*  —  Scoliast.  in  Adam.  Brem.  iii.  S2,  apud  Lindcn- 
brog,  p.  41. 

•  Eegest  i.  80,  Nov.  16,  1078,  and  Udalric  Bab.  apud  Eccard.  "  Quod 
pcenam  libidinis  laxaverit,  at  qui  mulierculis  se  inquinavennt  in  flagiiin 
persisterent."  —  Dec.  1074. 

»  In  990.    Cosnias  Pragensis,  v.  S.  Adalbert,  p.  77. 

•  Canon,  v. 

•  Regcst.  ii.  10. 
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Were  of  the  old  Fi'ankish  race,  the  long  years  of  anar« 
chy,  had  broken  down  or  so  dissolved  all  the  old  bonds 
of  law  and  order,  that  even  bishops  openly  lived  with 
dieir  wives,  and  sate  proudly  in  the  midst  of  their  sons 
^nd  daughters.^  When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  betook  himself  to  monastic  life,  an 
unmarried  priest  or  biishop  was  hardly  to  be  found  in 
Normandy.  Leo  IX.,  as  has  befen  seen,  in  vain  de- 
nounced, at  his  council  at  Rheims,  the  martial  and 
married  prelates.  They  gave  up  reluctantly  theii' 
arms ;  ndthing  would  indtice  them  to  yield  their  wives. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  daring,  in  a  public  synod,  to 
prohibit  tinder  anathema  the  priests  to  retain  those 
whoin  he  opprobriously  called  their  concubines,  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  driven  out 
oftheOhutch. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  before  Dunstan, 
marriage  was  rather  tlie  rule,  ceHbacy  the  exception/^ 
In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  monasticism  itself  had 
but  seldom  aspired  either  to  the  dreamy  quietude  of  the 

1  **  Tube  qnippe  in  NeoBtrift  post  adventuin  Korm&hnoruin,  in  tantum 
diSMlnta  drat  castitas  derloormn,  ut  non  fohun  presbyteri  sed  edam  prn* 
aulos  libera  uterentnr  tboris  concubinarum,  et  pelam  superbirent  muUiplici 
propagin^  filiorum  et  flliamm.  Tunc  ibidem  (Rcniis)  generale  concilium 
tenuit  (Leo  IX.)  et  inter  reliqva  eocleBii&  commoda,  qu»  constifiiit,  preeby- 
terifl  anna  ferre  et  coi^juges  habere  probibuit,  Exinde  consuetudo  letlialia 
paulatim  exiuahiri  cocpit.  Arma  quidem  ferre  presbyteri  jam  patieuier 
desieret  sed  a  )>elik»bu»  adhuo  nohi/ui  abstrnere,  nee  pudicitisc  iuservire.**  ^ 
Orderic  Vital.,  apud  Duchesne,  p.  372.  '*  Rarus  in  Nonnanni&  tunc  rect» 
tramitis  aut  index  aut  prsevius  erat:  sacerdotes  et  summi  pontifices  £6era 
conJugoH^  et  anna  portantes,  ut  laici."  —  Vit  S.  Herluin.  apud  Lauiranc. 
Oper.,  p.  263.  **Multum  contra  impudicos  presbyteros  pro  auferendii 
pelficibus  laboravit,  a  quibus  dum  in  synodo  concubinas  eis  sub  anathema 
pirdhlberet,  lapidibus  percussiis  aufugit,  fugiensque  ab  ecclesi&,  *  Deua,  ven- 
enitit  genies  in  hiereditatem  tuam/  fortiter  damavit.**  ^  Orderic.  Vital., 
A.D-106»-1079. 

*  Kemble,  U.  pp.  441-471. 
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East,  or  the  passionate  and  excessive  austerity  of  the 
West:  it  was  a  religious  profession,  no  more.  The 
monks  attached  to  most  of  the  cathedrals  lived  under  a 
kind  of  canonical  rule,  but  were  almost  universally 
married.  In  the  richer  conventual  foundations  ruled 
mostly,  as  in  France,  noble  and  warlike  abbots,  and 
noble  abbesses ;  they  took  no  vow  of  diastity ;  they 
married  or  remained  unmarried  at  their  will.^  The 
only  two  true  monks  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
been  introduced  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid.  They  were 
chiefly  m  the  northern  kingdcMns,  but  throughout  Eng- 
land these  monastei^ies  had  been  mercilessly  wasted  by 
the  Danes :  a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a  ghost.  When 
Dunstan  began  his  career  th^re  were  true  monks  only 
at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury.* 

An  English  historian  may  be  permitted  to  dwell 
In  EDgiand.  somcwhat  more  at  length  on  Uiis  great  ques- 
tion in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  A  century  before  Gr^ 
ory  VIL,  the  Primate  Odo,  and  after  him  Dunstan, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  work  that  which  they  too 
Dunatan.  deemed  a  holy  revolution.  Dunstan's  life  was 
a  crusade,  a  cruel,  unrelenting,  yet  but  partially  suc- 
cessful crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  which  in 
truth  comprehended  the  whole  secular  clergy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  Dunstan  was,  as  it  were,  in  a 
narrower  sphere,  among  a  ruder  people,  a  prophetic 
type  and  harbinger  of  Hildebrand.     Like  Hildebrand, 

1  **Mona8teria  nempe  Angliss  mnte  Refbnnationem  a  DunsUno  et  Edgaro 
rcge  institatam,  totidem  erant  conveDtus  clericorum  ssciUarium ;  qui  am- 
plis^imis  possession i bus  dotati  et  certis  sibi  iDvicem  regulis  astncd,  officia 
sua  mecclcsus  quotidid  frequentanrnt;  omnibus  interim  aliorum  clericomm 
privilegils,  atgue  ipid  uxoret  ducendi  UcenUd  gaudtba/nL''^  — Wharton,  AA' 
gl!a  Sacra,  i.  p.  21S. 

1  Theiuer,  p.  630. 
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or  rather  like  Damiani  doing  the  work  of  HildebranJ, 
in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  rival  sovereign,  but  of  an  iron- 
hearted  monk,  he  trampled  the  royal  power  under  his 
feet.  The  scene  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edwy,  ex- 
cepting the  horrible  cruelties  to  which  it  was  the  pre- 
lude, and  which  belong  to  a  more  barbarous  race,  might 
seem  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  at  Canosa. 

Archbishop  Odo  was  the  primary  author,  Dunstan 
the  agent,  in  the  outrage  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
coronation  of  young  Edwy.^  Odo  was  a  Dane ;  had 
been  a  warrior :  in  him  the  conquering  Dane  and  the 
stem  warrior  mingled  with  the  imperious  churchman.^ 
Dunstan  not  from  his  infancy,  but  from  his  youth,  had 
been  self-trained  as  a  monk.  In  Dunstan  were  moulded 
together  the  asceticism  almost  of  an  Eastern  anchorite 
(his  cell  would  hardly  give  free  room  for  his  body,  yet 
his  cell  was  not  only  his  dwelling,  it  was  his  workshop 
and  forge),  with  some  of  the  industry  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Benedictine.  He  wrought  in  iron,  in  ivory, 
in  the  precious  metals ;  practised  some  arts  of  design ; 
it  is  said  that  he  copied  manuscripts.  Odo  became 
Primate  of  England.  Dunstan  at  first  refused  a  bish- 
opric :  he  was  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  admiring, 
the  worshipping  monkish  biographers  of  Dunstan,  while 
they  have  labored  to  heighten  him  to  the  glory  of  a 
saint,  have  unconsciously  darkened  him  into  one  of  tlie 
most  odious  of  mankind.  Theu*  panegyric  and  their 
undesigned  calumny  must  be  received  with  doubt  and 

t  Among  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop  Odo  was  the  emphatic  one: 
— "  Ammonemus  regem  et  priucipes  et  omnes  qui  in  potestate  sunt  ut  cum 
magn&  reverentift  Archiepiscopo  et  omnibus  aliis  episcopis  obediant."  — 
Const.  iL,  WiikinSf  sub  ami.  943.  "  Nee  allcui  liceat  censum  ponere  super 
I  Dei." 
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reservation.  Among  the  perpetual  miracles  with  which 
they  have  invested  his  whole  cai*eer,  some  are  so  awk- 
wardly imagined  as  to  suggest  to  the  most  candid  an  in- 
evitable suspicion  of  fraud. 

With  them  it  was  holy  zeal  (and  zeal  it  doubtless 
^  as,  how  far  leavened  with  harshness  and  pride  who 
shall  kriow?)  which  sent  Dunstan,  at  the  Primate's 
order,  to  drag  forth  the  boy  monarch  of  sixteen  from 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  back  into  the  banquet-hall  of  his 
nobles,  who  were  said  to  have  held  themselves  insulted 
by  his  early  withdrawal  frokn  their  boisterous  convivial- 
ity. The  searing  the  face  of  the  beaudfiil  filgiva  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  on  her  return  from  her  exile  in  all  her 
beauty  and  influence ;  the  ham-stringing  the  unhappy 
woman ;  the  premature  death  of  Edwy,  are  related, 
not  merely  without  compassion,  but  with  a  kind  of  sav- 
^ige  triumph,  by  men  in  whose  hearts  not  only  the  affec- 
tions, but  the  humanity  of  our  nature  have  been  crushed 
out  by  their  stern  discipline.* 

The  scene  at  Calne,  when  the  great  question  between 
the  monastic  and  secular  clergy,  it  might  almost  be  said 
the  celibate  and  married  clergy,  was  on  the  issue  before 
the  great  national  council ;  when  the  whole  of  the  seats 
filled  by  the  adverse  party  fell  with  a  crash,  and  buried 
many  of  them  in  the  ruins,  was  so  happily  timed,  that 
although  it  might  have  been  fortuitous  (with  the  monks 

1  Eveu  in  our  own  day  the  ftympathics  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Lingard  are 
nut  with  the  victims,  but  with  the  churchmen.  He  labors  to  show  that 
Kl>(?Ta  was  not  a  wHb,  but  a  concubine  (she  was  connected  probably  with 
Kdwy  by  some  remote  kindred).  He  relates  as  undoubted  truth  the  mon- 
strous  charge,  adduced  by  the  gross  imagination  of  the  monkish  party,  of 
the  criminal  intimacy  of  the  boy  with  the  mother  as  well  as  the  daughter. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  weighed  and  summed  up  (in  one  of  his  Supplemental 
Notesj  with  hih  tinial  rigid  candor,  all  the  probabilities  —  they  are  hardly 
more  —  of  this  dark  transaction. 
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of  coarse  it  was  providential,  miraculous),  it  is  di£Scult 
not  to  r^nember  Dunstan's  mastery  over  all  the  me* 
cbanical  ddll  of  the  daj.^ 

But,  whatever  the  apparent  triumph  of  Dunstan  and 
of  monasddsm,  it  needed  all  the  power  of  Odo  the 
Primate,  all  the  commanding  perseverance  of  Dunstan, 
when  the  filing  Edgar,  who  now  held  the  throne,  be- 
came die  slave  of  their  will,  and  the  royal  laws  and 
royal  authority  might  seem  to  have  no  aim  but  the  pro- 
scripticm  of  t^e  marriage  of  the  clergy  ^  to  obtain  even 
transient  confonnity.  It  was  not  by  law,  but  by  armed 
invasion  of  cathedral  after  cathedral,  that  the  married 
dergy  were  ejected,  the  Benedictines  installed  in  their 
places.  Twice  the  seculars  had  influence  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  elevation  of  Dunstan  :  his  pious  ambition  at  last 
condescended  to  a  bishopric,  that  of  Worcester,  then  of 
Worcester  and  London  together,  finally  to  the  Primacy, 
Dunstan  welcomed,  so  said  his  admirers,  by  visible  an- 
gels, died ;  Dunstan  wrought  countless  miracles  at  his 
tomb.  Dunstan  became  a  Saint ;  and  yet  he  a.i».  968. 
had  achieved  no  permanent  victory.  Hardly  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  a  council  is  held  at 

I  "Oamilbiis  ad  twmupi  elisis,  solus  DunsUnus,  ttaot  taper  nnam  tnbem 
%fii»  supentes  erat,  prob^  evasit"  Compare  Osbern,  in  Yit.  DoBstaiii. 
**  Hoc  miracidum  archiepiscopo  exhibuit  pacem  de  clerids,  omnibus  Anglift 
Ime  «t  deinoeps  in  seatentiam  ejiis  conoedentibtis.'*  —  Qui.  Bfalmeeb., 
p.  368. 

*  Compare  Edgar's  Charta  de  Oswald's  Lawe,  A.  d.  964.  ^  Hoc  est  de 
^iciendis  deiiois  oxoratis  et  introdocendis  monachis.**  —  Ap.  Harduia,  vi. 
p.  6S7.  Malmesboiy  writes  of  Edgar  like  a  true  monk.  It  was  a  glorious 
reign  of  sixteen  years.  Nee  uUus  fere  annt»  in  chronicis  prssteritiie  est,  quo 
noQ  magnum  et  neceasarium  patrin  aliquid  fecerit,  quo  non  monasticum 
novum  fimdaverit.  p.  286.  —  Edit.  Hist.  Society.  See  p.  817  on  Danstany 
note,  and  on  Pnnstan's  turning  the  secular  priests  of  Worcester  into  regu* 
lar.  Tunc  ordo  mooasUcus  jamdudum  lapsuSf  priecipue  caput  erexit 
p.  347. 
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Enham;  it  declares  that  there  were  clergy  who  had 
two,  even  more  wives ;  some  had  dismissed  their  wives, 
and  in  their  lifetime  taken  others.  It  might  seem  that 
the  compulsory  breach  of  the  marriage  bond  had  only 
introduced  a  looser,  promiscuous  concubinage;  men 
who  strove,  or  were  forced,  to  obey,  returned  to  theit 
conjugal  habits  with  some  new  consort.^ 

Canute,  the  Dane,  aspired  to  be  a  reli^ous  monarch ; 
his  laws  are  in  the  tone  of  the  monastic  hierarchy. 

After  the  great  revolution,  which  dispossessed  the 
8axon  clei^  of  all  the  higher  benefices,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  is  accused  before  the  Papal  legate,  of  living  in 
open  wedlock  and  with  sons  by  his  wife.^  Archbish<^ 
Lanfiranc  is  commanded,  by  Pope  Gregory,  to  prohibit 
canons  fix>m  taking  wives ;  and  if  priests  and  deacons, 
to  part  them  immediately  fix)m  their  wives,  or  to  inflict 
the  sentence  of  deprivation.^ 

The  strife  throughout  Christendom  between  the  monks 
Monks  and  and  the  secular  clergy,  if  it  rose  not  directly 
dagj,  out  of,  was  closely  connected  with,  this  con- 
troversy.  In  the  monks  the  severer  ecclesiastics 
had  sure  allies ;  they  were  themselves  mostly  m(»iks : 
nearly  all  the  great  champions  of  the  Church,  the  more 
intrepid  vindicators  of  her  immunities,  the  rigid  admin* 
istrators  of  her  laws,  were  trained  in  the  monasteries  for 
their  arduous  conflict.  It  was  an  arduous,  but  against 
the  married  clergy,  an  unequal  contest.     The  monastic 

>  A.  D.  1000.  In  more  est,  at  quidam  doas,  qaidmm  plures  hmbeart,  eC 
iioiinallus  qiuunyis  earn  dimiserit,  qaam  antea  habuit^  aliam  tamen  ipsa 
Yivente  accipit  This,  althoagh  "  oertiMime  norint  quod  hob  debeaot  ha« 
bere  ob  aliquam  coitus  cauaam  **  uxoris  oonsortium,  the  latter  offbDoe  ii 
**  qood  nallaB  Christianus  faoere  debat.*'  —  Mansi,  xxi.  Wilkins,  i.  387. 

*  Cui  uxor  public^  babita,  filiique  procreati  testimonium  perhibeat  — 
Lanftmnc  Epist  iw. 

*  Kegesta,  Greg.  vii.  i.  30 
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school  were  united,  determined,  under  strong  convic- 
tions, with  undoubting  confidence  in  broad  and  intelli- 
gible principles ;  the  married  clergy  in  general  doubt- 
ftil,  vascillating,  mostly  fiill  of  misgiving  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  their  own  cause ;  content  with  the  furtive 
and  permissive  Hcense,  rather  than  disposed  to  claim  it 
boldly  as  their  inalienable  right.  The  former  had  all 
the  prejudices  of  centuries  in  their  &vor,  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Church,  long  usage,  positive  laws,  decrees 
of  Popes,  axioms  of  the  most  venerable  &thers,  some 
seemingly  podtive  texts  of  Scripture :  the  latter  only  a 
vague  appeal  to  an  eartier  antiquity  with  which  they 
were  little  acquainted ;  the  true  sense  of  many  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  explained  away ; 
a  dangerous  connection  with  suspicious  or  heretical 
names;  the  partial  sanction  of  the  unauthoritative 
Greek  Church.  Their  strongest  popular  ground  was 
die  false  charge  of  Manicheism  against  the  adversaries 
of  marriage. 

The  great  strength  of  the  monastic  party  was  in  the 
revival  ci  mouasticism  itself.  This  had  taken  place, 
more  or  less,  in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom.  The 
great  monasteries  had  sunk  on  account  of  their  vast 
possessions  —  too  tempting  to  maintain  respect  —  some 
into  patrimonies  of  noble  famiUes  —  some  into  appan- 
ages, as  it  were,  of  the  crown.  The  kings  granted 
them  to  fevorites,  not  always  ecclesiastical  favorites. 
Many  were  held  by  lay  abbots,  who,  by  degrees,  ex- 
pelled the  monks;  the  cloisters  became  the  camps  of 
their  retainers,  the  stables  of  their  coursers,  the  kennels 
of  their  hounds,  the  meutes  of  their  hawks.  In  Ger- 
many we  have  seen  the  extensive  appropriation  of  the 
wealthiest  monasteries   by   the   lordly  prelates.      But 
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^ven  now  one  of  those  periodical  revolutions  had  begun, 
through  which  monasticism  for  many  ages  renewed  its 
youth,  either  by  restoring  the  discipline  and  austere 
devotion  within  the  old  convents,  or  by  the  institution 
of  new  orders,  whose  emulation  always  created  a  strong 
reaction  throughout  the  world  of  Monachism.  In 
France,  William  of  Aquitaine,  and  Bruno  of  the  royal 
house  of  Burgundy,  Ix^n  the  reform.  It  had  spread 
from  Clugny  under  Odo  and  his  8ueoe86(n9 ;  in  Italy 
irom  Damiani,  and  from  S*  Gualberto  in  Vallombrosa ; 
Herlembald  wa9  stiU  upholding  the  banner  of  monk* 
hood  in  Milm ;  in  Eai^nd  the  strong  impulse  given 
by  Dunstan  had  not  expired.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  monk  upon  the  throne,  had  been  not  merely  the 
3econd  founder  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
but  had  edified  and  encouraged  the  monks  by  his  ex- 
ample,  Even  in  Germany  a  strong  monastic  party 
had  begun  to  form :  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  great  prelates  could  not  but  cause  a 
deep,  if  sUent  revulsion. 

Almost  the  fiipt^rajblic  act  of  Gregoiy  VII.  was  a 
Qtaem'*  declaration  of  in^lacaUe  war  against  these  his 
Boom.  two  mortal  enemies,  simony  and  the  marriage 

of  the  clergy.  He  waa  no  infant  Hercules ;  but  the 
mature  ecclesiastical  Hercules  would  begin  his  career  by 
strangling  these  two  s^pents ;  the  brood,  as  he  es- 
teemed them,  and  parents  of  all  evil.  The  decree  of 
March  9  10  ^^®  syuod  held  in  Rome  in  the  eleventh  month 
^^*  of  his  pontificate  is  not  extant,  but  in  its  inex- 

orable provisions  it  went  beyond  the  sternest  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. It  absolutely  invalidated  all  sacraments  per- 
formed by  simoniacal  or  married  priests :  ^  baptism  was 

I  (jregoiiua  Papa  celebratft  synodo  siiuouiaooe  anathcmatizavit,  uxoratoa 
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no  regenerating  rite ;  it  might  almoet  seem  that  the 
Euchari^c  bread  and  wine  in  their  onhaUowed  hands 
re&sed  to  be  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ*  The  communicants  guilty  of  pei^verance 
at  least  in  the  sin,  shared  in  the  sac^otal  guilt  Even 
the  priesthood  were  startled  at  this  new  and  awful  doo- 
trine,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 
their  own  sinlessness.  Gregory,  in  his  headstrong  zeal, 
was  promulgating  a  doctrine  used  afterwards  by  Wy&- 
liffe  and  his  followers  with  such  tremendous  eneigy. 
And  this  was  a  fearless,  democratical  provocation  to 
the  people ;  lor  it  left  to  notoriety,  to  public  &me,  to 
fix  on  any  one  the  btand  of  the  hidden  sin  of  simony, 
or  (it  mi^t  be  the  calumnious)  charge  of  concubinage  ; 
and  so  abandoned  the  holy  priesthood  to  the  judgment 
of  the  multitude.^ 

gacerdotes  a  dimio  officio  removit,  et  laieis  Boissaro  eomm  audire  interdijcit 
now  eacen^h  et  (ut  multis  yisuih  est)  inconsiderito  praejudldo  contra  sanc- 
torum patrum  seDtentlani  qui  tciipsenuit,  qaod  saeramentm  que  in  bccIm}^ 
fiont,  bapUamus  ridelioet,  dirisma,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  Spiritu  sancto 
latenter  operante  eorundem  sacnunentorum  eflVM:tum  seu  per  bonos,  seu  per 
maloA  intta  Dei  ecf^eeiam  dispensentur.  Tamen  quia  Spiiritas  Sanctua 
aiTStice  ilia  yirificat,  dm  meiitis  bononun  dtepeasatomm  amplificantur,  noo 
peocatis  malomm  extenuantur. —  Sig.  Gemblac  ad  a.  1074.  Mattb.  Paris 
«ib  eod.  ann.    West  Flor.  Hist  ibid. 

>  Floto  <H.  pp.  45  et  seqq.)  has  well  abown  tba  t«rrtt>le  workings  of  tbia 
appeal  to  the  populace.  The  peasants  held  that  an  accusation  of  aimooj  or 
Darriage  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  Kead  the  letter  of  Tbe- 
ddorfc  of  Tekxlun,  Maitene,  Thee.  1.  Compare  too  the  **  de  Schismato  Dde- 
braiidi  **  (see  ta  this  book  note  fluther  on),  in  which  Sre  some  frightfo. 
accounts  of  the  ilU  usage  of  the  clergy  by  the  rabble.  One  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding, not  undeserved,  had  been  witnessed  at  Cremona  by  the  interlocu- 
tor. Oragoiy's  advocate  insbts  tfaat  the  pope^s  charchmansfaip  was  grieved 
sad  offended  at  this  desecration  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  Sicut  a  viris 
fidelibus  didici,  qui  multa  cum  Dlo  de  talibus  contulcrunt,  referre  solitus 
•mt,  quod  tarn  crudelia  et  gravia  nunquam  in  preebyteros  fieri  mandavisset; 
pluriiMBti  etiam  se  dolers  soUtum,  qustiens  iaperitam  vulgus  hujasmodi 
novis  ii\juriis  moveretur  dispUcoisse  semper  verbeiti  sscerdotum,  ondes  e* 
fincula,  dppos  et  carceres,  si  forte  talis  a  laids  patareotur.  pp.  161, 103. 
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But  the  extirpation  of  these  two  internal  enemies 
Or^oxy  viL  to  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  sacerdotal 
ofvnnoe.  Order  was  &r  below  the  holy  ambition  oi 
Gregory;  this  was  but  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
stately  fiibric  of  his  Theocracy,  If,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, he  had  at  forst  assumed  some  moderation  in  his 
interconrao  with  the  empire,  over  the  rest  of  Latin 
Christendom  he  took  at  once  the  tone  and  language  of 
a  sovereign.  We  must  rapidly  survey,  before  we  fol- 
low him  into  his  great  war  with  the  empire,  Gregory 
YII.  asserting  his  autocracy  over  the  rest  c^  Latin 
Christendom.  In  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  accom- 
panying, or  vigilantly  watching  the  German  pcmdfis  in 
their  Transalpine  spiritual  campaigns,  Gregory  had 
taken  the  measure  of  the  weakness  which  had  fallen  on 
the  monarchy  of  France.  The  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Capet  were  rather  the  heads  of  a  coequal  feudal  fed- 
eralty  than  kings;  their  personal  character  had  not 
raised  them  above  their  unroyal  position.  King  Rob- 
ert, the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  had  abandoned  lus  wife 
Bertha,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  because  the 
imperious  Church  had  discovered  some  r^note  impedi- 
ment, both  of  consanguinity  and  spiritual  aflSnity  .^  He 
had  undergone  seven  years'  penance ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  who  had  sanctioned  the  incestuous  wedlock, 
must  submit  to  deposition.  But  Robert  aspired  to  be, 
and  was,  a  saint.  Leo.  IK.  had  held  his  council  at  Rheims . 
in  despite  of  Robert's  successor  (Henry  L),  and  com- 
pelled the  prelates  to  desert  the  feudal  banner  of  their 
king  for  that  of  their  spiritual  liege  lord.'    Hildebrand's 

>  She  was  his  oonan  hi  the  Ibuith  degne;  he  had  been  godfiUber  to  mm 
of  Berthage  children  hj  her  ibrmer  marriage. 
*  CondL  Rem.,  a.d.  99S. 
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letters  to  Philip  I.,  King  of  France,  are  in  the  haughti- 
est, most  criminatory  terms.  ^^No  king  has  reached 
6uch  a  height  of  detestable  guilt  in  oppressing  the 
churches  of  his  kingdom  as  Philip  of  France."  He 
puts  the  King  to  the  test ;  his  immediate  admission  of 
a  Bishop  of  Maqon,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
without  payment  to  the  crown.  Either  let  the  Eling 
repudiate  tliis  base  traffic  of  simony,  and  allow  fit  per- 
sons to  be  promoted  to  bishoprics,  or  the  Franks,  unless 
apostates  firom  Christianily,  will  be  struck  with  the 
sword  of  excommunication,  and  refiise  any  longer  to  ob^ 
him.^  In  a  later  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  France,  de- 
scribing the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  land,  among 
other  crimes  the  plunder  and  imprisonment  of  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  he  charges  the  King,  or  rather 
the  tyrant  of  France,  as  the  head  and  cause  of  all  this 
guilt.  Instead  of  suppressing,  he  is  the  example  of  all 
wickedness.^  The  plunder  of  all  merchants,  especially 
Italians,  who  visit  France,  takes  place  by  royal  author- 
ity. He  exhorts  the  bishops  to  admonish  him,  rebukes 
their  cowardly  fears  and  want  of  dignity ;  if  the  King 
is  disobedient,  the  Pope  commands  tfaem  to  excommuni- 
cate him,  and  to  suspend  all  religious  services  through-* 
out  France.^  At  one  time,  in  the  afiair  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Manasseh  of  Rbeims,  all  the  Archbishops  of 
France  were  under  excommunication. 

Whether  as  part  of  the  new  Roman  policy,  which 
looked  to  the  Italian  Normans  as  its  body- Bnc^and. 
guard  in  the  approaching  contest  with  the  Transalpine 

lAdRoderic    CabiDon,  i.  85,  Deo.  4, 1079. 

•  Ad  Episoop.  Franc  ii.  5,  Sept.  10, 1074,  sdll  stronger,  ii  82,  Dec  8, 1074 
Compare  Letter  to  Philip,  i  75,  to  the  Count  of  Potatliiea  ii.  18  Not.  U 
1074. 

■  Begoat.,  V.  17. 
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powers,  and  therefore  would  propitiate  that  brave  and 
rising  race  throughout  the  world,  Hild^>rand'8  prede* 
cesser  (and  Alexander  II.  did  no  momentous  act  with- 
out the  counsel  of  Hildebrand)  had  given  a  mrect  sano* 
tion  to  the  Norman  Ccmquest  of  England.^  The  ban* 
ner  of  St«  Peter  floated  in  the  van  of  the  Bastard  at 
Hastings.  The  reliques,  over  which  Harold  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  oalh  of  abandoning  his  daims  on  the 
throne  to  William,  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  It 
was  with  the  ftdl  papal  approbation,  or  rather  with  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Pope,  that  Stigand,  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  primate  was  deposed,  i^d  the  Angk>6axon  hie* 
rarchy  ejected  from  all  the  higher  dignities,  the  bishoprics 
and  abbacies.  A  papal  bull  declared  it  illegal  to  elect  a 
Saxon  to  a  high  benefice.  The  holiness  of  the  sainted 
Confessor  was  forgotten.  The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee 
must  ftimish  primates,  the  Norman  hienurchy  prelates, 
not  all  of  the  same  high  ecclesiastical  character  as  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm,  for  conqu^^  England. 

Hildebrand  may  have  fdt  some  admiration,  even 
awe  of  the  congenial  mind  of  \ke  Conqueror.  Yet 
with  England  the  first  intercourse  of  Gregory  was  an 
imperious  letter  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc  concerning  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  over  which  he  claimed 
papal  jurisdiction.'  To  the  Bang  his  language  is  cour* 
t-eous.  He  advances  the  claim  to  Peter's  pMce  over 
trie  kingdom.  William  admits  this  claim  t  it  was  among 
the  stipulations,  it  was  the  price  which  the  Pope  had 
imposed  for  his  assent  to  the  Conquest.  But  to  the  de- 
mand of  fealty,  the  Conqueror  returns  an  answer  of 
haughty  brevity :  "  I  have  not,  nor  will  I  swear  fealty 

1  Compare  Letter  to  Lanflraoc,  Regest  y.,  also  on  England,  yUI  1,  iz.  B- 
*  Alezandri  Eput  apad  Lanfiranc,  hr. 
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which  was  never  sworn  by  any  of  my  predecessors  to 
yours.**^  And  William  aiaintained  his  Teutonic  inde- 
pendence—  credited  bishops  and  abbots  at  his  will  — 
was  absolute  lord  over  his  ecclesiastical  as  over  his  feu- 
dal U^men,* 

To  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  oile  of  his  earliest  letters, 
Pope  Gregory  boldly  asserts  that  the  ^^^^  ongorymi 
realm  of  Spain  is  not  only  within  the  spiritual  ^i^ 
jurisdictiotl  of  the  Holy  See,  but  her  property ;  what- 
ever pait  may  be  conquered  from  the  usurping  infidels 
may  be  granted  by  the  Pope,  ot  held  by  the  conquerors 
as  his  vassals.  He  reminds  the  kings  of  Spain,  Al- 
phonso  of  Castile,  and  Sancho  of  Arragon,  of  the  an- 
cient obedience  of  Spaiti  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  ex- 
horts them  not  to  receive  the  services  of  Toledo,  but 
that  of  Rome.* 

No  part  of  Latin  Christendom  was  so  remote  or  so 
barbarous  as  to  escape  his  vigilant  determination  to 
bring  it  under  his  vast  ecclesiastical  unity.*  While  yet 
a  deacon  he  had  corresponded  with  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark ;  on  him  he  bestows  much  grave  and  excel- 
lent advice.  In  a  letter  to  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  he  dis- 
suades him  solemnly  from  assisting  the  rebellious  broth- 
ers of  the  Danish  king.^ 

1  Fidelitatem  facere  nolo!  nee  volo,  quia  nee  ego  fmnniBif  nee  mavociM 
florae  meoe  antecefleoribas  tuis  id  fecisse  oomperio.  —  Lanfianc  Oper. 
£pist.  X. 

*  William*8  temper  in  such  matters  was  known.  An  abbot  of  Evraux 
went  to  complain  at  Rome.  William  said,  "  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
Pope*s  Legate  in  things  which  concern  religion.  Mais,  igoota-t-il,  si  un 
moine  de  mes  terres  osait  porter  plainte  contre  moi,  je  le  ferai  pendre  k 
Tarbra  le  plus  4\ey4  de  la  fordt*'  —  Depping,  Hist,  des  Normands,  p.  860. 

'  Regest,  i.  7,  April  80, 1078,  regnnm  Hlspanifls  ab  antiqno  proprii  ju/is 
8.  Petri  ihisse.  He  appeals  to  a  legend  of  St  Paul  having  sent  seven 
bishops  ftom  Rome  to  convert  Spain,  i.  64,  March  19,  1074.  Compare 
tv.28. 

«  Recest.,  ii.  61  •  vi.  18 
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Between  the  Dake  of  Poland  and  the  King  of  the 
Russians  he  interposes  his  mediation.  The  son  of  the 
Russian  had  come  to  Rome  to  receive  his  kingdom  from 
the  hands  of  Su  Peter.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  as  that  of  Spain,  he  treats 
Oot.»,  1074.  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy ;  he  rebukes  the  King 
Solomon  for  daring  to  hold  it  as  a  benefice  of  the  king 
of  the  Germans.* 

He  watches  over  Bohemia ;  his  legates  take  under 
Jan.  81, 1074.  their  care  the  estates  of  the  Church ;  be  sumr 
mons  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  to  Rome.^ 

Even  Africa  is  not  beyond  the  care  of  Hildebrand.^ 
The  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage  are  urged  to  ad- 
here to  their  archbishop  —  not  to  dread  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens,  though  that  (Mice  flourishing  Christian 
province,  the  land  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine^  is  so 
utterly  reduced,  that  three  bishqw  cannot  be  found  to 
proceed  to  a  legitimate  consecration.^ 

1  Begest,  ii.  78,  74,  April  20, 1075. 

*  Regnam  Hungaris  saocts  BomansB  ecclerfg  proprimn  9tt,  iL  18;  oom- 
pare  iL  63  (March  28, 1075),  Geoas.  R.  H.,  coimangyineos  tana  (Solomon) 
a  rego  Teutonioo  non  a  Romano  pontifice,  naorpative  obtinait  dominium 
ejus,  at  credimos,  divinnm  jodidtun  impedivit. 

•L45. 
»  i.  28/ 

*  Regest,  iil.  19,  Jone,  1078.  Gomoare  a  remarkable  letter  to  Ahaiir, 
Kiiff  of  ICaoritania,  iiL  SL 
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But  the  Empire  was  the  one  worthy,  one  formidable 
antagonist  to  Hildebrand's  universal  theocracy,  Q^^^f^  ^^^ 
whose  prostration  would  lay  the  world  be-**^^»*^ 
neath  his  feet.  The  Em^nre  must  acknowledge  itself 
as  a  grant  from  the  papacy,  as  a  grant  revocable  for  cer- 
tain offences  against  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  immu*- 
nities ;  it  must  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  uncontrolled 
prerogative  of  the  Cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope ;  aban- 
don all  the  imperial  claims  on  the  investiture  of  the 
prelates  and  other  clergy  with  their  benefices ;  release 
the  whole  mass  of  Church  property  from  all  feudal  de- 
mands, whether  of  service  or  of  fealty ;  submit  patiently 
to  rebuke ;  admit  the  Pope  to  dictate  on  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  and  all  internal  government  where  he 
might  detect,  or  suppose  that  he  detected,  oppression. 
This  was  the  condition  to  which  the  words  and  acts  of 
Gregory  aspired  to  reduce  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne, 
the  successors  of  the  Western  Caesars* 

These  two  powers,  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  had 
grown  up  with  indefinite  and  necessarily  con-  ThoPapMy 
dieting  relations ;  each  at  once  above  and  be-  B&ipin. 
neath  the  other ;  each  sovereign  and  subject,  with  no 
distinct  limits  of  sovereignty  or  subjection  ;   each  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  die  other,  but  each  re- 
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ducing  that  supremacy  to  a  name,  or  less  than  a  name. 
As  a  Christian,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Em- 
peror was  confessedly  subordinate  to  the  Pope,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  and  iniler  of  the  Church.^  As  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  owed  temporal  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor.  The  authority  of  each  depended  on 
loose  and  flexible  tradition,  on  variable  and  contradic- 
tory precedents,  on  titles  of  uncertain  signification, 
Head  of  the  Church,  Vicar  of  Christ ;  Patrician,  King 
of  Italy,  Emperor ;  each  could  ascend  to  a  timv  when 
they  were  separate  and  not  dependetit  upon  each  other. 
The  Emperor  boasted  himself  the  uccessor  to  the 
whole  autocracy  o£  the  Csesars,  to  A^matuB,  Constan- 
tine,  Charlemagne :  the  Pope  to  thaHTOTSt.  Peter,  or 
of  Christ  himself.  On  the  other,  hand,  when  the  'Efft- 
peror  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
Pope,  he  could  advance  long,  recent,  almoot  unbroken 
precedent.  The  Pope^  nevwrthel^,  could  throw  him* 
self  still  furtlier  back  on  his  original  independent  au*- 
thority,  to  the  early  times  of  the  Church  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  and  to  the  subsequent  period 
before  the  election  of  the  Pope  had  become  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  demand  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
civil  power ;  above  all,  to  the  nature  of  that  power,  of 
divine  not  ai  human  institution.  Besides^  on  their 
part,  Charlemagne  no  doubt,  and  his  Transalpine  suc*- 
cessors,  had  received  both  the  Patriciate  and  the  Lnpe^ 
rial  Grown,  if  not  as  a  gift,  yet  from  the  hands  of  the 
Popes,  and  had  been  consecrated  by  them  ;  and  so,  if 
tlie  imperial  authori^  was  not  conferred,  it  was  hal- 

1  Even  Henry  TV.,  perhaps  in  his  despair,  admitted  that  he  might  justly 
be  deposed  if  he  bad  abandoned  the  fkith.— Uenric  Epist  ad  Pap.  This 
waa  after  the  Council  of  Worme. 
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bwed  and  endowed  with  a  stronger  title  to  Christian 
obedience  by  that  almost  indispensable  ceremony.  Yet 
the  power  of  the  Caesars  mounted  far  higher,  to  the 
times  when  they  were  the  sole  autocratic  representatives 
<^  all-ruling  Rome;  Cassars  to  whom  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  paid  loyal, '  conscientious  obedience. 
Nero  had  been  the  highw  power  to  whom  Paul  had  en* 
joined  subjection ;  and  the  temporal  power  itself,  so  said 
the  Scripture  in  words  of  emphatic  distinctness,  was 
likewise  of  divine  appointment.  The  agency  of  either  b^ 
ing  requisite  to  complete  and  ratify  the  power  of  the  oth- 
er, the  popular  conception  would  construe  that  consent^ 
concurrence,  or  approval,  into  an  act  of  free  will,  there- 
fore of  superiority.  The  perplexity  would  be  without 
end;  perplexity  from  which  men  would  escape  only  by 
closing  their  eyes,  and  choosing  their  course  in  the  blind- 
ness of  desperate  partisanship.  The  loftiest  minds 
might  espouse  either  side  on  a  great  immutable  princi- 
ple ;  each  cause  became  a  religion.  Nor  would  either 
Pope  or  Emperor  be  without  precedent  or  groundwork 
in  the  theorj^Bis  power,  if  he  claimed,  as  each  did, 
the  right  ot^K^  towards  his  adversary  as  a  rebel,  and 
of  deposini^mat  rebel ;  the  Emperor  the  right  of  ap- 
pointinfir  an  Anti-pope,  the  Pope  of  setting  up  a  rival 

^m^life,  therefore,  might  seem  at  once  internecine 
and  interminable;  and  in  this  mortal  warfare  the 
powers,  which  each  commanded,  were  strangely  coun- 

^  Dix«rat  enim  ille  Sarabaita  (this  was  an  opprobrious  term  for  Pope 
Gregory)  quod  in  nuk  esset  potestate,  quern  vellet  ad  iroperiura  promo- 
rere,  et  quem  vellet  removere.  Sed  arguitur  foedieatistestimonio  libri  ponti- 
ficalis.  Xbi  enim  legitor,  quod  ordinatio  papse  atqae  optscoporum  sit,  et 
e»M  debet,  per  monus  regum  et  imperatorom.  This  dedaration  of  IIeniy*t 
paue^vrist,  Benzo  (p.  1060),  is  fully  couhrmed  by  Gregory ^s  acts  aod  wonia. 
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terbalanced ;  thongh  in  this  age  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  might  seem  to  wield 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire,  to  command  an  irre- 
sistible army  ;  the  German  soldiers  were  a  terror  to  the 
Italians ;  often  had  thej  marched,  without  encountering 
a  foe,  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  defenceless  prelate,  by  his  character  prohibited 
from  bearing  arms,  without  military  force,  without  a 
defensible  territory,  with  no  allies  on  whom  he  could 
depend.  Yet  the  Pope  had  no  scruple  in  waging  war 
by  secular  arms.  War  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Church  had  no  horrors  for  the  vicegerent  of  Christ. 
Neither  Gregory  nor  his  successors,  nor  did  the  power- 
fill  Churchmen  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hesitate  to 
employ,  even  to  wield,  the  iron  arms  of  knights  and 
soldiery  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  they  did  not  to  use 
spiritual  arms  for  ends  strictly  secular.  They  put  down 
ecclesiastical  delinquents  by  force  of  arms ;  they  aaath 
ematized  their  political  enemies.  The  sword  of  St. 
Peter  was  called  in  to  aid  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  Leo 
IX.  had  set  the  example  of  a  military  campaign  against 
the  Normans;  but  these  were  thou^flK  that  time 
scarcely  better  than  infidels.  Ndther  ^R^^resent  nor 
the  succeeding  age  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  a  Pope,  in  complete  armor,  at  the  hc^^^ 
crusade.^  Nor  were  allies  wanting  to  coug^flH^ 
the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  Pop^iicolas 
had  attached  the  Normans  to  the  Roman  cause ;  Greg- 
ory at  one  time  had  rashly  cast  off  the  Norman  alliance ; 


>  Gregory  decides  the  cases  in  which  a  priest  may  bear  arms.  He  ii 
condemned  (si)  arma  militaria  portaverit,  excepto  si  pro  tuend&  jostitiA  sal 
'  vel  domini,  vel  amici,  sea  etiam  paupenim,  nee  non  pro  defendendis  eede* 
iiis.— Ad  Britann.,  viL  10. 
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bat  he  was  strong  in  that  of  the  house  of  Tuscany, 
The  Countess  Beatrice,  and  her  daughter  Matilda,  were 
his  unshaken  adherents.  But  the  great  power  of  each 
lay  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  territory.  In  Rome 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  neighboring  barons 
were  dangerous  partisans  of  the  Empire,  because  ene* 
mies  of  the  Pope.  At  scarcely  any  period  was  the 
Emperor  undisputed  Lord  of  Germany.  Unwilhng,  if 
not  rebellious  subjects,  princes,  often  as  powerful  aa 
himself,  were  either  in  arms,  or  watching  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  revolt.  Usually  there  was  some  ambi- 
tious house  waiting  its  time  to  raise  itself  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ruling  dynasty.  Nor  was  the  Church  more 
united  than  the  Empire.  If  many  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Empire,  from  Churchmanship,  from  relig- 
ious fear,  or  jealousy  of  the  temporal  power,  maintained 
the  Papal  cause  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  was 
rarely  without  powerful  prelates  on  his  side,  even  in 
Italy.  But  though  thus  in  some  degree  thwarted  and 
opposed,  even  by  his  natural  subjects,  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  was  of  tremendous  efBcacy.  The 
anathema,  which  in  its  theory  at  least,  and  in  its  unmit- 
igated language,  devoted  its  victim  to  eternal  death,  had 
hardly  lost  any  of  its  terrors.  In  the  popular  belief, 
and  that  popular  belief  included  the  liighest  as  well  as 
tlie  lowest,  the  actual  doom  of  each  man  depended  on 
the  award  of  the  clergy,  that  of  nations  on  the  supreme 
fiat  of  the  Pope.  The  necessities  of  religious  guidance 
and  direction  were  far  more  deeply  felt  than  those  of 
temporal  government.  The  world  could  do  better  with- 
out a  Caesar  than  without  a  Pope  —  at  least  without  a 
priesthood,  who  at  once,  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  sus- 
pended all  their  blessed  offices.     Without  the  Sacra- 
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mento  salvatiaii  was  impossible ;  and  these  Sacraments 
ceased  at  once.  If  baptism  was  granted  to  in&nts,  if 
to  the  dying  the  Eucharist  was  not  absolutely  denied , 
yet  even  these  were  conceded  only  as  acts  of  mercy, 
and  on  ample  submission :  to  the  excommunicated  tliey 
were  ntterly,  absolutely  reftused. 

Anathema  became,  without  shaking  the  common 
dread  of  its  effects,  the  ordinary  weapon  employed  by 
the  Pope  in  his  quarrels ;  by  Hildd)rand  it  was  fulmi~ 
nated  with  all  the  energy  q£  his  character.  The  more 
religious,  indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  shocked  at  the 
lavish  frequency  with  whidi  this  last  extremity  of  pun* 
ishment  was  inflicted,  even  on  refractory  bishops,  and 
for  ecclesiastical  ofiences.^  There  might  be  some  pro* 
dent  apprehension  lest  it  should  lose  its  force  by  famil- 
iarity. But  Damiani  argues  against  it  on  the  high 
religious  ground  of  the  utter  dUsproportion  of  the  pun- 
ishment in  many  cases  to  the  offence  of  the  criminal. 
But  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  ddinquendes 
against  the  faith  or  the  practice  of  the  Go^d.^  A  new 
class  of  Climes  was  gradually  formed  — disobedience  tp 
the  clergy  or  die  See  of  Rome  in  matters  purely  seco- 


1  Damiani  remonstntoB  against  ttie  perpetual  affixtvie  of  the  anathema 
to  all  Papal,  almost  to  al)  ecclesiastical  decrees.  He  is  aftaid  of  impaning 
its  solemnity:  be  would  reserve  it  for  more  awful  crimes,  such  as  heresy. 
A  man  may  almost  inadvertently  rush  '^in  setems  mortis  barathnun,"  And 
himself,  for  some  trivial  offence,  the  oonsoit  of  heredcs — conCinaQ  velnt 
hasrpticus  et  tanquam  cuoctis  criminibus  teneatur  obnoxius,  aaathematis 
senteuti&  eondemnatur.  ~  Epist.  1,  xii.,  ad  Alexas.  Pap.  Damiani  has  no 
doubt  tliat  the  anathema  eternally  damns  its  victims!  —  EpisL  1,  vii.  and 
xiv. 

*  Anathema  even  aspired  to  temporal  effects.  Festinabimus  a  commu- 
nione  Christians  societatis  abscindere,  ita  ut  nuUam  dimctf  meioriam  kt 
6^,  nulkun  prosperitatem  habere  possit  in  seeolo.  — Ad  Berengar,  vi.  IS. 
Uow,  in  a  warlike  and  superstitious  age,  must  this  terrible  omen  have 
worked  Its  own  fuifilmcut ! 
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lar ;  encroachment,  real  or  supposed,  upon  the  property 
of  the  Church ;  the  assertion  of  rights  questioned  by 
the  Church ;  the  withholding  immunities  claimed  by 
the  Church.  It  was  not  as  infringing  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  as  an  infidel,  or  as  a  heretic ;  it  was  not  as 
violating  the  great  moral  law  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mur- 
derer  or  an  adulterer,  that  the  baron,  the  King,  or  the 
Empei'or  in  general  incurred  the  Papal  ban  and  was 
thereby  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
and  from  everlasting  salvation ;  it  was  as  a  contuma- 
cious subject  of  the  worldly  kingdom  of  the  Supreme 
PontiflT.^  Even  where  moral  or  spiritual  offences  were 
mingled  up  with  the  general  charge,  that  of  contumacy 
to  liie  ecclesiastical  superior  was  placed  in  the  same 
rank,  and  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  was  the 
real,  if  not  avowed,  ground  of  the  censure. 

But  not  only  was  the  excommunicated  himself  under 
this  awfiil  condemnation,  the  ban  comprehended  all  who 
communicated  with  excommunicated  persons.  Every 
one  in  the  councils,  every  one  in  the  army,  every  one 
who  obeyed,  almost  every  subject  who  rendered  alle- 
giance to  an  excommunicated  prince,  was  virtually 
under  excommunication ;  and  under  the  weight  of  this 
censure,  with  this  aggravation  of  death  before  their 
isycs,  men  were  to  go  forth  to  battle  against  those  who 
j)roclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  the  Church, 
the  armies  of  the  faith.  To  these,  if  immediate  transi- 
tion from  the  battle-field  to  paradise  was  not  explicitly 

1  The  Norman  princes,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  granted  their  great  pofl- 
Bessions  and  privileges,  and  on  whom  the  Papacy  had  for  some  time  relied 
for  its  defence  against  the  harons  of  the  Campagna,  having  given  offence, 
and  midebrand  being  secure  in  the  more  powerftd  protection  of  Beatrice 
of  Tuscany  and  her  daughter,  were  excommunicated  by  the  dauntlest 
Pope. 

VOL.  m.  26 
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firomised,  a^  afterwarda  to  the  crasadera  in  tlie  Holj 
Ajand^  (Mohammedan  rewards  calculated  to  aniinate 
them  agamst  Mohammedan  foes),  yet  they  fought 
under  confiecrated  banners ;  their  heroes  were  com- 
jiared  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  grateful 
Church,  the  dispenser  cS  everlasting  Ufe  and  death, 
wonM  not  forget  their  services ;  St.  Peter  would  recog- 
nize the  faithftd  servants  of  his  successor ;  their  reh'gious 
courage  could  not  but  rise  to  &naticism ;  they  were 
warring  for  tbci  saiuts  of  God  —  for  God  himself.* 

But  if  oo  lh|»  broad  and  general  view  tjie  Pope  stood 
thus  on  the  vantage  group^  in  his  contest  with  the  Emr 
peror,  nev^  waa  a  time  }n  which  the  adversaries  met  on 
more  unequal  terms ;  the  Papacy  in  the  fulness  of  its 
strength,  the  Empire  at  tiie  lowest  state  of  weakness. 
The  Pope,  Hildobrand,  matmre  in  age,  of  undisputed 
titbf  with  a  name  which  imposed  awe  throughout  Latin 
Christendom,  and  with  jthe  unswerving  convictioa  that, 
in  raishig  the  Papal  power  to  the  utmost,  he  was  advanc- 
ing the  glory  of  God  j  perhaps,  if  he  stocqped  to  think 

^  Ooinpara  the  eUbor*t«  argument  of  Bonieo,  Bivhop  of  S«ti7i,  in  (avor  of 
wi4;ing  war  againat  the  adherents  of  Guibe^  the  Antipope.  After  reciting 
all  the  soldiure  named  with  honor  in  the  New  Testament,  he  goes  on  to 
infer  that  if  it  is  lawAil  ever  to  wage  wair,  it  is  agalnat  faeretioi.  Did  not 
8,  Hilary  anu  King  Gloris  agaiu«t  tl^  Anana?  llid  not  3<  Augustine 
urge  Count  Boniface  to  hang  and  every  way  to  persecute  the  Donatists  and 
Oircumcellions  V  Did  not  Augustine,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on 
tbe  Mount  on  the  text, "  Blewcd  Are  ja  vho  suffer  fer^out|oi|  for  right- 
eouHuesa.  ^ake,'*  say  that  those  are  equally  blessed  who  i^fiict  persecution 
fur  the  sake  of  righteousness !  He  quotes  Jerome  as  saying,  non  est  impie 
tas  pro  Deo  crudelitaa  (ad  Roitic.  Narbon).  **  Hear  the  teqchiHr  0f  tb« 
Fathers,  look  to  the  example  of  those  who  have  fought  for  the  truth ! "  He 
then  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  burning  of  Hennogenes,  the  Prefect,  nt 
Cjonstantinopl^,  by  the  orthodox,  the  battles  waged  by  the  Alexandrians 
•gainst  the  Ariaos,  which  are  **  praised  throi^bout  the  world.**  He  con* 
eludes  with  Cyrirs  sanctitication  of  tiio  monk  Ammonius,  who  had 
Mtonipted  tho  Ufe  of  the  Protect  Orestes,  as  a  martyr:  be  ends  with  tha 
•xau  pie  ot  Pope  Leo  and  of  Uerlcmbald  of  Miiau. 
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on  suoh  subj6ctst  the  wel&re  of  mankind.  The  Em« 
peror,  %  youth,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  oi,.,,eterof 
youth,  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  a  boy  ^*^  ^^• 
bom  to  Empire,  but  with  none  of  that  adventitious  and 
romantic  interest  which  might  attach  the  generous  to 
his  cause^  Hq  had  been  educated,  if  education  it  might 
be  called,  by  a  gentle  and  tender  mother,  by  imperious 
Churchmen  who  had  galled  him  with  all  that  was  hu- 
miliating with  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  severe 
oontrd,^  They  had  only  been  indulgent  to  his  amuse- 
menta ;  they  bad  i¥>t  trained  him  tx>  the  duties  of  his 
stati<m^  <Nt  the  knowledge  of  affiurs  and  of  man.  In  his 
eai^tot  youtii,  I^Ud  altogether  undisciplinedi  he  had 
been  compeUed  to.oontraot  a  mar|^i^ge  for  which  be  felt 
profound  aversiiua ;  and  the  sftem  Churchmen,  who  had 
bound  this  burde*  upon  him^  refused  to  release  him.^ 
He  tried  to  bribe  Sie^ied  of  Meqtz  to  sanction  the 
divorce,  by  promising  his  aid  m  despoiling  the  abbots  of 
Fulda  and  Herzfekl  of  the  tHhes  of  Thuringia,^  but  the 
Pope  sent  the  ste^m  Peter  JOaoiiani  to  forbid  the  evil 
ejcample.  "  Well  then,'*  said  Henry, "  I  will  iosq. 
bear,  the  burden  which  I  cannot  throw  off."  And  when, 
iH>  doubt  in  c<msequeDce,  he  plunged  with  reckless  im- 
)>ctuo8ity  into  the  Ijcenti^^neSs  which  his  station  could 
command,  this,  unexcused,  unpalliated,  was  turned  to 

*  Steocel,  k  p.  249,  haa  justly  deacribed  the  character  of  Henry  and  the 
evil  inflaences  of  the  domination  of  this  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  unprin- 
cipled hierarchy.  The  great  Cverman  ecclesiastics  abandoned  him  to  him- 
self where  thty  ^ould  have  controlled,  controlled  where  they  should  have 
\e(t  him  firee.  It  might  almost  seem  that  they  had  studied  to  shear  him  of 
all  his  strength  before  he  riiould  be  committed  in  his  strife  with  Hildebrand. 

*  Qiaam  siaakmibos  pdmapom  hrviias  dnxerat  Bruno  de  Bello  i>axoii< 
ice,  p.  176.  He  was  but  tea  years  old  when  he  was  forced  to  man;}'  her* 
had  never  hnown  her,  as  he  decUred. 

>  Compare  Steozel,  854. 
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his  shame  an<Vdiscredit  by  his  inexorable  adversanes. 
At  length,  indeed,  his  generous  nature  revolted  at  his 
ill-treatment  of  a  gentle  and  patient  wife.  She  bora 
A.D.  1071.  him  a  son.  From  that  time  he  was  deeply- 
attached  to  her.  She  was  his  faithful  companion  in  all 
hb  trials  and  sorrows;  she  gave  him  four  children. 
Thus  with  all  the  lofty  titles,  the  pomp  without  the 
power,  the  burden  with  nothing  but  the  enervating  lux- 
uries, none  of  the  lofty  self-ctmfideiice  of  one  bom  and 
fitly  trained  to  Empire,  the  character  of  Henry  was^ 
still  further  debased  by  the  shame  of  perpetual  defeat 
and  humiliation.  His  greater  qualities,  till  they  were 
forced  out  by  adversitj^,  his  high  abilities^  till  gradually 
ripened  by  use  and  experience,  were  equally  unsua-- 
pected  by  his  partisans  and  by  his  enen^ies. 

The  great  contest  of  Henry's  reign  found  the  Em- 
Saxon  wToit  pcror  with  no  part  of  his  subjects  attached  to 
iSi^.  his  person,  with  but  few  reganling  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  irrespective  of  their  own  private  interests, 
jnii«29  30  *^^  ^^*^  ^®  ^'^^^  powerful  and  wariike  in 
i<>*8  actual  rebellion.     The  day  afl;er  the  inaugu- 

ration of  Pope  Gregory  the  Saxon  princes  met,  and 
determined  on  their  revolt.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  the  strange  confusion  of  civil  and  rdigious  mat- 
ters than  the  course  of  proceedings  during  this  conffict. 
The  Saxon  insurrection  takes  the  character  of  a  relig- 
ious war.  The  confederates  first  named  by  the  histo- 
rian are  Wenzel  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Burchard 
Hishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  Bishops  of  Hildesheim, 
Merseburg,  Minden,  Paderborn,  and  Meissen.  The 
three  ecclesiastics  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Henry,  Lie- 
mar  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz  and 
Osnaburg,  are  obliged  to  fly  the  country.     To  the  first 
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imperative  demand,  the  demolition  of  the  castles  which 
Henry  had  built  on  many  of  the  liilk  and  mountain 
bstnesses,  to  control  these  turbulent  Saxon  chieftains, 
they  added  these  terms ;  —  that  he  should  dismiss  his 
favorites,  and  commit  the  administration  of  affairs  to  liis 
legitimate  counsellors,  the  princes  of  the  Empire ;  that 
he  should  disperse  the  bevy  of  concubines  which  lie 
maintained,  contrary  to  decency  and  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  and  reinstate  his  lawful  wife  in  his  bed  atid 
in  hk  affections ;  and  so  altogether  abandon  the  follies 
of  his  youth.  "  If  he  reftised  their  just  demands,  they 
were  Christians,  and  would  not  be  defiled  by  commun- 
ion with  a  man  who  insulted  the  Christian  fiiith  through 
such  wickedness.  They  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance ;  and  if  he  would  rule  for  the  edification,  not 
the  destiniction  of  the  Church,  justly  and  according  to 
ancient  usage,  maintain  inviolate  the  law,  ri^ts,  and 
liberties  of  all,  their  oath  was  Vah'd ;  but  if  he  first 
broke  his  oath  they  were  absolved  firom  tiieirs ;  they 
would  wage  war  upon  him,  even  to  death,  as  a  Barba- 
rian, and  m  an  enemy  cf  the  Christian  name,  for  the 
Church  of  God,  the  faith  of,  Christ,  and  their  own 
liberties."  It  was  well  for  Henry  that  this  first  Saxon 
revolt  was  quelled  before  the  breaking  out  of  direct 
hostilities  with  Gregory ;  for  if  his  insurgent  subjects 
couM  issue  a  manifesto  so  bold,  and  in  some  respects  so 
noble,  what  had  been  tiie  consequence  if  the  Pope  had 
supported  their  demands  ?  Thuringia,^  as  well  as  Sax- 
ony, was  in  arms,  and  Henry  received  his  first  bitter  if 
instmctive  lesson  of  humiliation.  His  revolted  subjects 
had  openly  avowed  the  right  of  deposing  him.     "  So 

>  A  dispute  concerning  the  tithes  of  that  whole  region,  claimed  and  levieil 
kj  the  Afchbifthop  of  Mentz,  was  involved  in  tlie  rebellion  of  Thoringia 
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great  was  his  wickedness,  that  he  ought  not  only  to  ab- 
dicate his  throne,  but  be  stripped  of  his  military  belt, 
and  for  his  sins  forswear  the  world."  ^  He  had  beefi 
publicly  accused  by  Reginger,  a  noble  of  high  oharao 
NoT.  1,1078.  ter,  of  conspiring  basely  to  massacre  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  challenge  of  Reginget 
to  make  good  his  charge  in  single  combat  had  heek 
eluded  rather  than  cheerftilly  accepted  in  bold  defiance 
of  its  injustice.  Henry,  unequal  to  these  adversaried, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  poYerty,  to  abject  fl^u 
and  concealment.  One  city  alone,  Worms,  adhered  to 
the  Emperor's  waning  fortune,  and  gave  time  for  the 
formidable  league  to  fall  asunder.  Henry  found  that 
there  was  still  power  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Enn 
peror ;  many  of  th^  princes  on  the  Rhine,  with  th* 
jan6  9,K)75.  great  prelates,  rallied  around  die  soverdgni 
the  battle  of  Hoheriburg  broke  the  Saxon  power ;  the 
principal  insurgents  had  been  betrayed  into  his  hands 
for  Henry  scrupled  not  at  perfidy  to  regain  his  autliois 
ity. 

mi  the  close  of  this  Saxon  war  the  Pope  had  main-» 
tained  a  stately  neutrality ;  events  had  followed  sd 
Nenfcrauty  of  ^t^^^Jt  ^^t  eve*!  had  he  been  disposed,  hd 
the  Pof*.  could  scarcely  have  found  time  for  autfaorita'^ 
tive  interposition.  The  first  overt  act  of  Hild^rand 
relating  to  the  Emperor,^  had  been  a  general  admonition 

1  Militare  cingulum  et  omnem  prorsas  sa^ouli  usum  quanto  magis  regnnm 
abdicare.  The  Saxons  fbught  pro  eccle8!&  Dei,  pro  fide  Chrisdanorum,  ptn 
libertala  to^  p.  107.  —  Lambert  of  Hersfeld.  See  on  LambMt  of  UerzArlc^ 
improperly  called  of  Aschaffenburg,  the  Preface  of  Pertz.  It  ia  fortunate 
that,  for  the»e  critical  times,  we  have  perhaps  the  best  of  the  monastic  his- 
torians— he  is  our  chief  authority  —  with  the  "  De  Bello  Saxodiao  **  4i 
Bruno,  and  Berihold.  Floto's  Heinrich  IV.  und  seine  Zeit,  is  a  constant,  xn 
too  mostly  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  depreciate  Lambert  — Note  1856. 
V*  Yet  he  meditated  the  coming  ttrifb.    To  Duke  Godfrey  he  waited  IhM 
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to  the  King  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  the 
holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  rule  the  Empire  in  a  more 
worthy  manner;  to  abstain  from  simoniacal  presents* 
tions  to  benefices  ;  to  render  due  allepance  to  ,^^  p    ,^ 
his  spiritual  superior.     But  when  he  spoke  of  JJ^JJ^*** 
Henry  to  his  more  confidential  fKends,  it  was  ^^*^- 
in  another  tone.     If  his  admonitions  are  treated  witii 
contempt  it  will  not  move  liim.     "*  It  is  safer  for  us  to 
resist  him  (br  his  salvation  to  the  shedding  of  our  blood* 
than  by  yielding  to  his  will,  to  consent  to  his  ruin."  ^ 
The  admonition  probably  reached  Henry  in  the  most 
perilous  time  of  his  war  with  the  Saxons  ;  he  Atig.  8,1078. 
had  hardly  escaped  from  their  hands,  had  either  fled,  or 
was  meditating  his  ignominious  flight  froiA  the  castle  iii 
the  Hartzburg.    His  reply,  as  suited  his  fop-  j^^^^  ^ 
tunes,  was  in  the  most  submissive  tone.     He  ^*- 
acknowledged  his  sins  against  Heaven  and  the  Pope ; 
he  attributed  them  to  his  youth,  to  the  intoxication  of 
imperial  power,  to  the  seductions  of  evil  counsellors. 
He  had  invaded  the  property  of  the  Church  J  he  had 
made  simoniacal  promotions  of  unworthy  persons.     He 
entreated  the  clemency  of  th6  Pope;  he  tnlsted  that 
from  henceforth  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  bound 
together  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance,  might 
adhere  to  each  other  in  incBssoluble  uhfon.'    Hildo^ 


he  wonid  ftead  envoys  to  Heniy  —  qaod  si  nos  audierit  non  aliter  de  ejus 
quam  nostra  salute  gaudemnst  stn  Vefo  nobis  odium  prodllecttone  reddf- 
dsric,  iiHttminatio  qua  dicitur,  maladictiis  bomo  Qui  ptohilNt  gMinm  awiv 
a  sanguine,  super  nos,  Deo providente^  non  veniet.  —May,  1078,  Bcgest.  i. 
1^.    Compare  letter  to  Rudolph  of  Suahia,  i.  19. 

'  Gregor.  Epist.  ad  BcAtrlfem  etMathildam,  1,  xi. 

*  Epidtola  Henric.  Regis.  Mansi,  date  about  Aug.  IS,  1073.  I  refer  to  this 
letter  Gregory's  remarkable  words :  — "  Hcnricum  regem  prteterea  sda4 
dulcedinis  et  obediential  plena  nobis  verba  tnisissd,  et  talla,  qUAUft  neque 
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brand  was  delighted  with  language  more  gentle  and 
lowly  than  had  ever  been  used  by  the  predecessors  of 
Henry  to  the  pontifis  of  Rome.  Hildebrand  even  then 
had  not  confined  himself  to  his  admonition  to  Henry;  he 
had  already  erected  himself  into  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
afiairs  of  Germany.  A  letter  to  the  iasurgent  prelates, 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt,  and  the  Saxon  princes,  commanded  them  to  sus- 
pend their  arms  until  he  should  have  inquired  into 
the  justice  of  their  quarrel  with  the  King  their  Lord.! 
This  was  more  than  a  solemn  persuasive  to  peace,  and 
a  religious  remonstrance  on  the  homicides,  conflagra- 
tions, the  founder  of  the  churches  and  of  the  poor,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  country  (such  language  had  been 
becoming  in  tUe  vicar  of  Christ)  ;  he  took  the  tone  of  a 
supreme  judge.  An  act  of  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  the 
Saxons  gave  Henry,  as  he  supposed,  a  fiivorable  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  the  spiritual  power  on  his  own  side. 
While  negotiations  were  proceeding,  a  rising  of  the 
Saxon  people  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartzr 
burg.  This  was  the  strong  fortress  which  commanded 
the  whole  country ;  from  which  Henry  had  made  incur- 
sions to  waste  the  district  around,  in  which  he  had 
found  secure  refuge  from  the  popular  indignation,  and 
from  which  he  had  but  now  been  forced  to  fly.  But  so 
long  as  the  Hartzburg  remained  impi*egnable,  the  Saxon 
liberties  were  insecure ;  with  but  a  garrison  there  the 
Emperor  might  at  any  time  renew  hostilities.  The 
insurgents  surprised  this  stronghold,  but  were  not  con- 

ipenm  neqne  antecessores  saos  recordaranr  RomaiiiB  Pontificibos  misisN.*' 
^Ueiiembaldo.  Rege«t  i.  25,  Sept  27, 1078.    On  Heniy's  conduct  in  thif 
affiur  Gregory  lays  great  weight 
>  Begeat  L  89,  Dec  -20, 1078. 
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tent  with  levelUng  the  military  works  to  the  ground. 
Henry  had  built  a  temporary  church  of  timber,  fiiiv 
nished  with  great  elegance.  The  insurgents  scrupled 
not  to  destroy  this  sacred  edifice,  to  plunder  the  trea*- 
ures,  to  break  the  altar  to  pieces.  In  wanton  insult,  or 
with  a  fixed  design  to  break  the  bonds  of  Henry's  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  they  dug  up  the  bodies  of  a 
brother  and  a  son  whom  he  had  buried  there.  Tlie 
reliques  of  the  Saints  were  saved  with  diffi-  Feb.  9i»  107*. 
culty,  and  carried  by  the  trembling  clergy  to  a  neigh- 
boring sanctuary.  The  Saxon  chieftains  shuddered  at 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act ;  Henry's  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  To  that  power  which  was  to  be 
used  with  such  commanding  energy  against  himself,  he 
did  not  besitate  to  appeal.  He  s0nt  massages  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  censures  of  the  Pope  against  the  Saxons^ 
all  of  whom  he  involved  in  the  odious  chaige  of  burn- 
ing churches,  breaking  down  altars,  violating  Christian 
graves,  and  barbarously  insulting  the  remains  of  the 
dead. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Henry  was  fulfilled ;  the 
Saxon  insurrection  had  been  put  down  at  Hohenburg 
(1075)  without  the  interposition  of  the  Pope,  before 
indeed  he  could  come  to  any  decided  resolution. 

An  embassy  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived  in  Ger- 
many from  Rome  —  an  embassy,  it  n)ight  g^j^,,^^ 
seem,  intended  to  work  on  the  pious  feelings  *^^  ^^^^ 
as  well  as  on  the  fears  of  the  king.  The  mother  of 
Henry  had  left  her  peaceful  convent  sanctuary,  and 
accompanied  the  Papal  legates,  the  Bishops  of  Praneste, 
Ostia,  and  CunsB.  Henry  was  accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  the  overweening  haughtiness  —  he  had  experi- 
tnoed  the  tyranny  —  of  the  prince  prelates  of  Germany. 
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The  ItaKan  bishops  bred  in  the  school  of  Hildebrand 
held  even  a  more  liigh  aAd  dictatorial  tohe.  Their  first 
demands  were  abject,  unquestioning  submission.  They 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  King  till  he  had  done 
penance  for  all  his  simoniacal  acto,  and  had  been  afe^ 
solved  from  the  ban  of  the  Church,  undei*  which  he  lay, 
either  actually  or  virtually,  as  -employing  excommuni- 
cated persons  for  his  counsellors.  They  dehianded  th^ 
dismissal  of  those  persons  agliinst  whom  Pope  Alexan* 
der  had  issued  his  censures,  the  bishops  of  Ratisbon, 
Constance,  and  Lausanne^  the  Counts  Eberbard  and 
Ulric.  They  required  him  Also  to  summon  a  council 
of  the  prelates  of  G^mjauy  and  Gaul,  in  which  they 
were  to  preside^  as  representing  the  Pope.  The  avow^ 
olgect  (^  this  council  was  the  degradation  o^  all  the 
prelates  who  owed  then*  rae  to  simoniacal  means« 
Henry  at  this  time  hardly  looked  beyond  his  immediate 
advaUtages^  and  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  Partly 
yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  mother,  partly  out  of 
revenge  against  some  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  obnoxious 
to  censure,  especially  from  hatred  of  the  Blshk^  of 
Worms,  who  alone  opposed  his  unbounded  popularitjF 
in  that  city,  he  was  disposed  to  acquf^^e  in  ^e'convo* 
cation  of  the  OouneH,  and  to  k}Um  full  scope  to  i«« 
proceedings*  > 

But  most  of  the  b!$hop«  dreaded  this  se^'ere  inquisi* 
Q^j^j^^  tion  roto  their  titleB;  others,  of  whom  th« 
P*"****^  chief  wad  Liemar^  the  learned  and  sagadous 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  ^tood  upon  the  priyileges  of 
flie  German  Church.  It  was  detwrnined  that,  unless 
the  Pope  appeared  in  person,  his  representative,  and  the 
only  lawfiil  president  of  such  a  council,  was  die  primate 
of  Gtsrmanv.     Siegfried,  Arolibislx^  of  Ments,  a  man 
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t>f  timid  and  vacillating  character^  \^^i3  as  ill-qualified 
to  be  the  repreeontatifve  of  Hildebrand  in  Grermany,  as 
boldly  to  oppose  his  ambitiotis  encroachments.  He 
feared  alike  tbe  Pope  and  the  King.  The  fate  of  some 
of  his  brother  prelates  might  well  make  him  tremble,  if 
the  King,  notwithstanding  his  seemitig  acquiescence, 
should  enter  into  the  contest^  and  the  popular  favor  take 
the  part  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Worms  had  been 
driren  troAi  his  city  with  the  utmost  indignity ;  and  tt 
was  doubtfiftl  whether  it  was  not  a  faction,  ^^^  ^^ 
eager  to  avenge  Ae  royal  t^ause^  which  had  *^<»*«p»- 
endangered  the  life  of  Hanno,  the  great  Arclibi^hop  of 
Cologne,  expelled  him  from  tlie  city,  and  maintained 
Cologne  for  some  time  ii^  a  state  of  defiant  rebellion.^ 
The  origin  of  dii*  tumult  may  show  the  haughty  ty- 
ranny  of  Aese  kingly  prelates.  The  Archbishop  was 
about  to  leave  the  city  after  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
A  vessel  was  wanted  for  his  voyage.  His  people,  aftef 
examining  all  that  were  in  the  port  (this  parveyancf  it 
must  be  prestftned,  was  of  ancient  usage),  chose  that  of  a 
rich  metcfaant,  cast  ^  valuable  lading  on  the  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  sei^e  the  bai^  for  the  Archbishop's 
use.  T&e  merchant^  men  resisted,  headed  by  his  son : 
it  ended  in  a  furious  fray.  When  the  Archbishop  heard 
of  it,  he  threatened  summary  punishment  agtunst  the 
seditions  youths.  **  For,'*  proceeds  the  historian,  ^'  he 
was  a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  renowned 
for  his  justice  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  causes.^' 
Lambert  admits,  indeed,  "  that  he  was  liable  to  trans- 
ports of  ungovernable  artget.^     The  whole  city  rose  in 

msurrection ;  the  Archbishop  was  hurried,  to  save  his 
f- 

1  Incertum  levitate  vulgi,  an  factione  eomm  qui  vicem  regis  In  archiepia* 
uldsci  ciipiebant,  etc.,  -^  Lambert,  mib  anti.  1074. 
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life,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  His  palace,  his  cdlan 
were  plundered :  his  chapel,  with  the  pontifical  robes, 
and  even  the  sacred  vessels,  destroyed ;  one  of  his 
attendants,  mistaken  for  the  Archbishop,  was  killed: 
the  Archbishop  hardly  made  his  escape  in  disguise. 
But  the  country  people  were  attached  to  Hanno,  per- 
nai>8  hated  the  citizens  ;  a  military  force  sprang  up  among 
nis  vassals  ;  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender.  Six  hun- 
dix^d  of  the  wealthiest  mer<^hant8  withdrew  to  the  court 
of  King  Henry  to  implore  liis  intercession.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Archbishop,  it  was  given  out,  without  his 
sanction  plundered  and  committed  horrible  crueltiea. 
The  Archbishop  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
first  movers  in  the  tumult ;  the  son  of  the  merchant 
and  many  others  were  Uinded,  many  scourged,  and  the 
city,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  north  of  the  Alps, 
was  a  long  time  before  it  recovered  its  form^  pros- 
perity. 

Siegfried  of  Mentz  might  well  quail  before  the  difii- 
culties  of  his  position.  Not  merely  was  he  called  upon 
to  summon  this  dreaded  Council,  but  to  carry  at  qnce 
into  effect  the  stem  und  peremptory  decrees  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  councils  which  he  had  held  at  Rome  for 
the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy.  Throughout 
Western  Christendom  these  decrees  had  met  with  furi- 
ous, or  with  sullen  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  Lom- 
bardy  not  all  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  nor  his  martyr- 
dom ;  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Damiani,  not  all  tlio 
tyranny  of  Herlembald,  nor  even  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people,  who  were  taught  to  abstain  from  the  unholy 
ministrations  of  this  defiled  priesthood,  had  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  evil.  Herlembald  was  now  about  to 
•uffer    the    miserable   or  glorious   destiny   of  Ariald. 
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Siegfried  knew  the  state  of  the  German  clergy ;  j,^^  „ 
it  was  not  till  he  was  formally  threatened  with  ^*- 
the  Papal  censure  that  he  consented  to  promulgate  the 
decree  of  Gregory.^  Even  then  he  attempted  to  tem- 
porizeu  He  did  not  summon  the  clergy  at  once  to  show 
their  obedience ;  he  allowed  them  six  months  of  delay 
for  cottsid^ution — six  months  employed  by  the  clergy 
only  to  organize  amore  obstinate  opposition. 

A  synod  met  at  Erfurt  The  partisans  of  the  mar 
riage  of  Ae  clergy  assembled  in  pi^vailing  ^^^^^ 
numbers.  Their  language  among  themselves  ^^^** 
had  been  unmeasured.  '  "  The  Pope,"  they  said, "  must 
be  a  h^etio'or  a  madman.  Has  he  forgotten  the  say-^ 
ing  of  the  Lord  ?  All  cannot  fiilfil  his  word.  The 
apostle  says,  ^  L^  him  that  cannot  contain  marry .^  He 
would  compel  all  men  to  live  like  angels.  Let  him  take 
care,  while  he  would  do  violence  to  nature,  he  break 
Dot  all  the  bonds  which  restrain  from  fornication  and 
every  uncleanness.  They  had  rather  abandon  their 
priestliood  than  their  wi^es,  and  then  let  the  Pope,  who 
thought  men  too  grovelling  for  him,  see  if  he  can  find 
angels  to  govern  the  Church."  *  Siegfried  could  not  but 
betray  that  he  was  acting  a  part  in  opposition  to  his  own 
judgment ;  his  arguments,  therefore,  had  little  effect. 
The  clergy  ^^hdrew  to  deliberate.  Some  proposed 
quietly  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  Some  of  the 
more  violent,  with  confused  but  intelligible  menace, 
called  for  vengeance  on  him  who  dared  to  promulgate 
tliis  execrable  (kcree;  they  threatened  to  depose  the 
Archbishop,  and  even  to  put  him  to  death,  as  a  warriing 

1  SiegiVied  had  been  already  rebuked  for  other  caoses  by  the  Pop%  •  • 
BegestLOO. 
'  Lambert,  Bub  ann. 
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to  liis  successors  not  to  publish  mch  statute  which  tli^ 
strangely  afiected  to  treat  as  caliuniHous  to  th^  priest 
hood.  The  afirighted  primate  expressed  his  readiness 
to  appeal  to  Rome,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain,  some  mit- 
igation at  least  of  the  phno^ous  Uw.  Either  to  distract 
thi?  assembly  from  the  main  sulgect  in  debate^  or  from 
mere  folly  or  rapacity,  he  suddenly  reidyed  aa  old  ^uea- 
tion  of  his  claim  on  the  tithes  of  Thnrin^*  These 
claims  had  been  settled  in  the  treaty  at  Cr^rstung^n ; 
and  the  enraged  Thurin^aos,  at  fii^  widi  ^uIIqu  mui^ 
murSf  at  lepgth  with  open.  violene«^  90  terrified  tho 
Archbishop,  that  he  was  gbd  to  make  hia  way,  enyi-* 
roned  by^  his  own  soldiers,  o^t  of  the  town.  So  chised 
the  synod  <rf  Erfiirt^ 

But  the  impatient  zeal  of  Hilddbrand  would  brook 
gy,^^  no  delay.  At  the  head  of  bi$  Roman  clergy^ 
^**°*»*  men  vowed  by  conacieace  and  religion,  fey  »- 

terest  and  pride,  to,  his  cause  (Quibert  of  Ravenna,  the 
Emperor^s  representative,  the  representative  of  the 
German  party  in  Italy,  a9  yet  ventured  no  opposition)^ 
he  determined  at  all  hazaixls,  0ven  that  of  changing  the 
yet  obsequious,  or  at  least  consentang,  Einpevor,.from  aa 
ally  in  the  sa]i^ugatioi|  of  the  sitnoniacal  and  marrbi 
clergy  infto  an  implaoable  antagonist,^  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  these  abuses^  compreJiended  under  the  oppro*- 
brious  name  of  ^mony .  He  oUgbt  justly  apprehend  that 
the  total  suppression  o(  thq  evU  was  abaoluli^y  impoon- 
ble,  while  the  temporal  sovereign  possessed  the  power 
of  conferring  spiritual  b^efiqe&w   As  leag  as  the  greater 

*  Ic  a  letter  to  King  Henry  (Dec  7, 1074)  he  praises  him  for  his  amicable 
reception  of  his  envoys,  rejoices  that  he  had  determioed  to  destroy  simony 
and  the  fornication  of  the  clergy.  —  ii.  30.  Compare  31,  where  bft  propose!* 
a  crusade  against  the  Infidels. 
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dignities,  the  rich  abbeys,  or  even  stations  of  inleriojc 
rank  and  authority,  coveted  for  their  wealth,  their  dig^ 
uity,  or  even  their  ease  or  quiet,  were  in  any  way  at 
tixQ  disposal  of  the  laity,  so  long  would  an  impoverisht^ 
sovereign  tamiBc  in  these  promotions,  or  an  ambitioua 
sovereign  orowd  thepa  with  his  creatures  —  each  r^ga&d- 
less  of  the  worthinesft  of  those  elevated  to  the  sacred  of- 
fices, either  lookup  for  remunaration  out  of  the  act* 
ual  revenues  of  the  see^  or  in  aeivile  ^hiei^ence  to  \m 
comno^nds.^  But  the  Church,  as  a  great  ^joroprietor  of 
lands,  originally  granted  and  mostly  held  oa  the  com- 
n^on  feudal  tenure,  was  bound  by^the  laws  which  regu- 
lated other  benefices.  It  had  been  content  to  receive 
these  estates  with  their  secular  advanta^  ai^  their  sec- 
ular services*  The  tem^itd  power  threnighout  declared 
that  it  did  not  bestow^  ior  if  it  $otd  for  any  filtipulated 
gift  or  service  die  benefice  attached  to  the  see,  the  ab- 
bacy, or  the  prebend,  it  did  njot  presum^  to  sell  the  spii> 
itual  function,  but  only  the  prop^y  of  the  endowment. 
The  sovereign  was  the  liege  lord,  not  of  the  bishop  or 
the  abbot  in  his  hierarchical,  solely  in  bis  feudal  rank. 

The  form  of  investttnrO)  indeed*  was  in  &vor  of 
Gregory's  views ;  the  ring  and  the  stafi^  which  the 
bishop  received  from  the  temporal  sovereign*  The 
ring,  the  symbol  of  his  mystic  marri^e  with  his  diocese ; 
the  stafi^,  the  sceptre  of  his  spiritual  sway,  might  seem 
to  belong  exclusively  to  his  holy  ftmction.  But  this  in- 
vestiture conveyed  the  right  to  the  temporal  possessions 


^  Bat  were  the  Popet  goUtlete  ?  Henaaii  of  Bamberg  b«d  bou^t  his 
Usbopric;  be  was  accused  ae  a>  Simoniao,  and  summoned  to  Borne.  By 
arge  gifts  to  Alexander  II.  be  nol  only  obtained  pardon  nnder  a  coveoani 
not  to  sell  any  churcU  prefi^nnents  —  he  returned  in  honor  with  an  arch- 
bishop's pall.  — Lambert)  sub  ana.  107d. 
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or  endowments  of  the  benefice  ;  it  assigned  a  local  juris- 
diciion  to  the  bishop ;  it  was  in  one  form  the  ancient 
consent  of  the  laity  to  the  spiritual  appointment ;  it  pre- 
sumed not  to  consecrate,  but  permitted  the  consecrated 
person  to  execute  his  office  in  a  certain  defined  sphere, 
and  under  the  protection  and  guaraiitee  of  the  civil 
power.  This  was  only  the  outward  mark  of  allegiance 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  secular  supremacy  as  far  as 
the  estate  or  its  feudal  obligations. 

In  a  council  held  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Synod  of  y^^  1075,  Gregory  abrogated  by  one  decree 
^a'aSut  *^^  whole  right  of  investiture  by  the  temporal 
inTeeatuTM.   sovereign*^ 

The  prohibition  was  couched  in  the  most  imperious 
and  comprehensive  terms.  It  abs<dutely  deposed  every 
bishop,  abbot,  or  inferior  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive 
investiture  from  aiiy  ky  person.  It  interdicted  him, 
whosoever  should  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  ambition  and 
rebellion  (which  was  the  sin  of  idolatry)  until  he  should 
have  abandoned  the  benefice  so  obtained,  from  all  com^ 
munion  in  the  favor  of  St.  Peter,  and  from  admission 
into  the  Church.  And  if  any  Emperor,  duke,  marquis, 
count,  or  secular  potentate  or  person  should  presume  to 
grant  such  investiture  of  bishopric  or  inferior  dignity, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  same  sentence.     This  statute 

>  Si  quis  deinceps  ^piaoopaturo  vel  abbatiam  de  matii)  alicojus  laiora  per- 
8oiia3  8UBcep«rit,  nullatenus  inter  episcopos  vel  abbates  habeatiir,  nee  ulla  ei 
ut  epi8tx)po  aut  abbati  audientia  concedatur.  lusuper  ei  gratiam  beati 
I'etri,  et  introitum  ecclesiee  interdicimos,  quoad  usque  locum,  quern  sub 
crimine  tarn  ambitionis  quam  inobedientiffi,  quod  est  scelus  idololatriie,  de- 
eeruerit.  Similiter  etiam  de  inferiortbus  ecctesiasticis  digiiitatibus  constita- 
imus.  Item,  bI  quis  Imperatorum,  Ducum,  Marchiouuni,  Comitum,  yd 
quilibet  B»culariam  potestatum,  aut  personarum,  investituram  episcopatoa, 
vel  alieujuB  ecclesiasticfle  dignitatis  dare  prtesumpserit,  ejusdem  sententitt 
vinculo  se  astrictum  sciat.  —  Labbe.  Concll.,  p.  342. 
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made  a  revakition  in  the  whole  feudal  system  throtigh* 

out  Europe  as  ifegarded  the  rdation  of  the  Church  now 

dominant  to  the  State.     In  the  Empire  it  annulled  the 

preearioud  power  of  the  Sovereign  over  almost  half  his 

subjects.     AU  the  great  prelates  and  abbots,  who  were 

at  the  same  time  the  priooes^  the  nobles,  the  counsellors, 

the  leaders  in  the  Diets  and  national  assemblies,  beeailie 

t(.  ;x  *f(»a;# degree  independent  of  the  Grown :  the  Em- 

jnnor  hrf'I  no  concern,  unless  iridirectly,  in  their  ppomo- 

ti*»n,  1:0  ])ower  over  their  degradation.    Their  lands 

aiiJ  ostates  were  as  inviolable  as  their  persons.     Where 

;      tfe^rc  \\  JLs  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.     Every 

i      l«nfefif:f\  on  the  other  hand,  thus  dissevered  from  thws 

\     Crcwtt  'vis  held,  if  not  directly^  yet  at  the  pleasure  of 

I    th^    I'opec     For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  judgment 

^    {*  u^  kit^  being  excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the 

V    ilertion,  fvith  him  was  the  decision  by  what  oflfences  the 

(li^aty  riight  be  forfeited;  and  as  the  estates  and  en- 

d'>wnn  nts  were  now  inalienable,  and  were  withdrawn 

Ymm  tlte  national  property  and  became  that  of  the 

tJhurcii  and  of  God,  the  Pope  might  be  in  fact  the  li^ 

k  r  I,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  half  the  world. 

•    Frt>m  this  tim^  the  sudden  and  total  change  takes 

(»i*lc»'  in  the  courteous  and  respectful,  if  still  b„j,^i^ 

}t»4l<>as   and   guarded,   intercourse    between  JJJJ*^^ 

Henry  and  the  Pope.    Till  now  Henry  was  *»p«»- 

cijiitciit   to  sacrifice  the  shnoniacal  and  the  married 

cltTg\',  and  to  be  the  submissive  agent  of  the  Pope  in 

tlu'ir  di  gradation.     They  are  now,  with  short  intervals 

Mit  tif  seeming  peace,  resolute,  declared,  unscrupulous, 

^  ^fcmw>rsele8»  enemies*     Each  is  determined  to  put  forth 

^;    Im  ftiH  powers,  each  to  enlist  in  his  party  the  subjects 

j£  miuff  otiier.     If  Gregory  liad  condescended,  which  he 

^^4 
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did  not,  to  dissemble  his  deliberate  scheme,  his  avowed 
sacred  duty  to  subject  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
pow^r,  a  man  of  Henry's  experience,  even  if  without 
natural  sagacity,  could  not  but  perceive  wliat  was  now 
at  issue.  This  act  despoiled  tlie  Emperor  of  one  of  his 
most  valuable  prerogatives ;  a  prerogative  indi^n^able 
to  his  authority. 

Nor  was  Henry  now  in  a  condition  tamely  to  endure 
the  aggression  even  of  the  Pope.     The  sudden  levolu- 
tion  in  the  German  mind  in  his  fitvor,  the  victory  of 
Hohenburg,  the  submission  of  thtroaxons,  the  captivity 
of  their  chiefe  (the  firuits  of  that  victory)  might  have 
intoxicated  a  mind  less  unused  to  success.     Nor  was  he 
withcMjt  powerful  allies,  pledged  by  their  interests  to  his 
cause,  and  mcensed  by  the  bold  and  uncompnunising 
mjinner  in  which  the  Pope  asserted  and  seemed  dettav 
mined  to  ©aforce  his  supremacy.*     The  German  Churdi^ 
as  shown  at  Erfurt,  had  still  a  strong  inclination  tb 
independence.     Of  the^more  powerful  prelates,  some^ 
indeed  were  old,  some  irresolute  ^  but  some,  sharing  in  ^ 
liis  condemnation,  were  committed  to  his-fiide*     Hanno  1 
of  Cologne  died  ^  during  the  early  part  of  the  i?onteiir  j 
tion.     Siegfiied  of  Mentz  was  timid,  wavering,  coii-^ 
sciously  oppressed  by  the  fearful  resp<msibility  of  his  \ 
position.     By  the  same  Roman  synod,  Licmar,  Arch**    ^ 
bishop  of  Bremen,  Werner  of  Strasburg,  Herman  of 
Bamberg,  Henry  of  Spires,  William  of  Pavia,  Cuni* 
bert  of  Turin,  Dionysius  of  Piacenza,  besides  the  three 

^  See  the  additions  made  U>  the  Kegcsta  of  Gregory  YIL,  in  Habillon 
Correspondence,  ii.  143. 

*  Dec  4, 1075.  According  to  Lambert  be  went  **  nd  angeloe.**  Miraclei 
were  vrrought  at  hia  tomb.  See  his  high  character,  a  sort  of  ideal  of  a  prel« 
ate  of  those  days.  ** If  austere,  magnificent;  lavish  to  monasteries;**  ot 
%is  ambition  and  worldly  pride  not  a  word !    Compare  Berthold,  sub  ann* 
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Bishops  of  Constance,  Zeitz,  and  Lansannc,  the  pro- 
scribed counsellors  of  Henry,  were  interdicted  from  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  The  Saxon  prelates 
were  now  conquered  rebels ;  the  Bishop  of  Worms  an 
exile  from  his  city.  Few  were  disposed  by  denying  the 
legality  of  lay  investiture  to  imperil  their  own  right  to 
the  estates  of  their  churches.  But  the  more  determined 
and  reckless  reedstance  was  among  the  partisans  of  the 
married  clergy.  Siegfried,  yielding  to  the  urgent  com- 
mands, to  the  mi^aces  of  the  Pope,  called  a  second 
synod  at  Mentz.^  T}ie  Papal  Legate  was  present ;  he 
displayed  the  mandate  of  the  ApostoHc  See,  -that  the 
tHshops  in  their  several  dioceses  should  compel  the 
priests' to  renounce  their  wives  or  abstain  altogether 
from  their  sacred  ministry.  The  whole  assembly  rose ; 
so  resolute  was  their  language,  so  fierce  were  their  ges- 
tures, that  the  Archbishop  again  trembled  for  his  hfe. 
He  declared  that  from  henceforth  he  would  take  no  con- 
cern in  such  perilous  matters,  but  leave  the  Pope  to 
execute  his  own  decrees. 

At  Passau  the  Bishop  Altman  had  already  not  only 
published  the  papal  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ;  he  interdicted  the  married  clergy  from  the 
altar.  He  had  met  with  stubborn,  sullen  resistance. 
On  St.  Stephen's  Day  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  a.».  1074. 
and  read  the  Pope's  brief;  he  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  but  for  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  powerfiil 
citizens.  Bishop  Henry  o£  Coire  hardly  escaped  with 
his  life.2 

No  doubt  it  was  this  which  raised  a  fixed  and  deter- 


^  r.4unb«Tt. 

*  Lambert,  sub  ann.  1074.     Compare  Vit  Altmanni,  i4>ad  Perts,  idw 
ft.  292. 
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gj,^^  ^  ^  mined  opi)08ition  to  Hildebrand  in  a  krge 
J^JJg*"^  party  (rf  the  clergy  througbout  Latin  Chri»* 
^■w^-  toidom,  more  especially  in  Italy  ^nd  in  Ger- 
many .^  The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  commanded 
the  execution  of  the  decree  aggravated  its  harshnees 
and  cruelty*  The  Pope  deliberately  sacrificed  the 
cherished  sanctity^  the  mvic^bilitrf  of  the  priesthood ; 
or  rather  he  disowned  as  a  priesthood)  and  cast  forth  to 
shame  and  ignominy  those  whom  he  branded  as  unwop- 
thy  of  its  privileges.  The  persraud  exposure  and  de^ 
nidation  could  not  be  more  gdling*  By  the  judgment 
of  the  laity,  by  force  employed  against  them  by  unhal- 
krwed  hands,  they  were  ndt  merely  to  be  prohibited 
from  their  sacred  functions;  they  were  expelled  from 
tlie  choir,  and  thrust  down  into  the  place  c^  the  peni-- 
tents.  Even  bishops  were  to  be  summarily  degraded, 
or  radier  not  recognised  as  bishops^'  Who  may  ima^ 
ifie  the  fierceness  of  the  more  rude  and  profligate,  thus 
sternly  and  almost  suddenly  interrupted  in  their  licen- 
tiousness; whose  secret  but  ill-conoeakd  voluptuousness 
was  dragged  to  light  and  held  up  to  shame  and  oblo- 
quy,  perhaps  to  the  now  unawed  vengeance  of  the 
injured  husband  or  fiitli^r.  In  proportion  to  their  un- 
princifJed  looseness  would  be  the  passion  of  their  resent- 
ment^ the  depth  of  their  vindidivesiess.  But  these,  it 
may  be  charitably,  and  as  far  as  the  documents  show, 
justly  concluded,  were  the  few.  What  nrast  have  been 
the  bitterness  of  heart  of  dioee,  the  far  larger  part  of 
the  clergy,  whose  marriage,  or  at  least  an   impHed 

'  Berfhold  (sub  ann.  1075)  says  of  the  edict  against  the  marriage  of  th« 
clergy,  that  it  caused  maximum  odium  io  domioum  apostolicum,  etperpau 
AM  eos  qui  consentirent  ei.  — Apud  Pertx,  p.  278.  Yet  Berthold  waa  M. 
HMdebMBdistL 

>  i«etter  to  Adela,  Countess  of  Flanders,  iv.  10,  and  to  Robert,  iv.  11» 
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and  solemn  engagement,  almost  as  sacred  as  marriage, 
had  been  endeared  by  die  sweet  charities  of  fife,  bj 
the  habits  of  mntnal  affection,  the  common  ties  of  par 
rental  love.  Their  wives  were  to  be  torn  from  them^ 
and  treated  with  the  indignity  of  prostitutes ;  their 
children  to  be  degraded  as  bastards.  In  some  oases 
these  wretched  women  were  driven  to  suicide;  they 
burned  diemselves,  or  were  found  dead  in  their  beds 
from  grief,  or  by  their  own  hands ;  and  this  was  pro* 
daimed  as  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  their  siiis«^ 
With  some  of  the  mamed  blei^  tihete  may  have  been 
a  consciousness,  a  misgiving  of  wrong,  at  least  of  weak- 
ness inconsistent  with  the  hi^best  dmoal  function  ;  but 
with  others  it  was  a  deliberate  Qonviotion,  founds  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  uaage  of  the  primitive 
Church,  justified  by  the  law  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
and  in  Milan  asserted  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Amla*ose ;  as  well  as  on  a  eoosctentious  assurance  of  tb^ 
evils,  the  manifest  and  flagrant  evils,  of  enforced  clerical 
celibacy.  And  these  men,  even  when  they  acknowl- 
edged their  weakness,  and  were  oc^itent  with  the  lower 
stations  in  rcdigious  estimation,  were  to  be  mingled  up 
in  one  sweeping  anathema  with  the  worst  profligates ; 
to  be  condemned  to  poverty  and  shame,  to  be  thrown 
loose  to  the  pppular  jud^ent,  the  popular  jealousy, 
the  popular  fiiry. 

>  Pa«l,B«mi«d  liHiaipbi  in  t|ie  misery  of  these  women,  many  of  them 
tke  wivn,  u  be  acknowledgea,  of  the  clergy.  Interea  super  ipsas  quoqae 
ttzereti  sea  eoneubinas  NH»Uitaram  sevit  diviDa  ultio.  Nam  qu»dara 
UImiui^  in  reprobam  eensom  tnuiittt,  semetipsas  incendio  tmdiderunt: 
•fiqoar  dam  sana  oabitom  isseat  morton  repertie  sunt  in  matutino  absque 
alio  plseunte  infirmitatis  indicio:  aliquarnm  etiam  corpora,  post  eyulsas 
■nimsa,  maligni  sptritiu  rapientes  et  in  soa  latibula  reponentes,  buman& 
wpnHmft  privayerant  In  what  tbape  did  theae  malignant  spiritfl  appear? 
V\L  Gregory  VII.  Murat  S.  L  iii. 
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It  was  not  indeed  in  Grermany  or  Lombardy  alone 
that  the  opposition  to  one  or  both  the  Hildebrandine 
decrees  against  lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  encountered  fierce  opposition.  The  latter,  as  of 
more  immediate  operation,  excited  the  most  furious  pas- 
sion. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  venturing  to  read  the  decree  in  his  cathedial, 
was  driven  from  the  pulpit  with  a  shower  of  stones.  At 
the  Council  of  Paris,^  when  the  decree  was  read,  there 
was  a  loud  outcry  of  appeal  to  St.  Paul's  Epistie  to 
Timothy.  The  Abbot  rf  Ponfr-Isdre*  dared  to  say  that 
the  Pope's  commands,  just  or  unjust,  must  be  obeyed* 
He  was  dragged  out  of  the  assembly,  spat  upon,  struck 
in  the  face  by  the  King's  servants,  hardly  rescued  alive.* 
Everywhere,  in  Italy,  in  Rome  itself,  in  Franca, 
throughout  Germuiy,  the  decrees  were  received  with 
the  most  vigoroiM  or  stubborn  oppugnanoe;  Gregory 
acknowledges  the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  submit- 
ted to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  the  tardiness  of 
the  bishops  to  enforce  its  penalties.*  This,  doubtiess, 
more  than  the  strife  with  the  empire,  and  the  coUision 
between  the  Italian  and  German  party,  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  deep  and  wide-spread  rancor  excited  ia 

1  Mansi,  snb  aon.    Orderic  Vital 

s  If  the  bishops  of  France,  writes  Qregoiy,  are  Itikewarm  fai  enfbrdnK 
these  decrees,  we  hereby  interdict  the  people  from  ctitonding  tiie  nlnistn^ 
tions  of  such  false  priests.  —  iv.  20. 

*  Epist  Theodor.  Virdnnens.  ad  Grsgor.  YII.  Martene  et  Dorand.  I.  21S. 
Epistola  cujusdam,  p.  281.  The  populace  sometimes  took  the  other  side. 
The  people  of  Cambray  burned  a  man  fbr  venturing  tosaj  that  the  Simoniae 
or  married  clergy  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  mass.  So  writes  Gragory. 
The  clergy  of  Cambray  were  generally  married.    Qregoiy  would  midce  this 

.  man  a  martyr.  \ 

*  Ad  hffic  tameos  inobedientes,  exoq)tU  perpmuu^  tam  execrandaijn  ooa- 
iuetndinem  (simony  and  marriage)  nuIlA  studuerunt  prohibitioae  dcMtdsra, 
■nllA  districtione  pun  ire.  —  Ad  Rodolph.  ii.  45.  i 
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the  hearts  of  inen,  rancor  almost  unprecedented,  against 
Gregory  'VII.  Later  history  shows  Hilde-  Hatred 
brand,  if  not  an  object  of  admiration,  of  awe.  sSi^raiMi. 
Those  who  most  deprecate  his  audacious  ambition,  his 
assumption  of  something  bordering  on  divinity,  respect 
the  force  and  dignity  of  his  character.  The  man  who 
by  the  mere  power  of  mind,  by  spiritual  censures,  with 
out  an  army,  exc^t  that  which  he  levied  by  his  influ* 
ence  over  others,  with  enemies  in  his  own  city,  aspired 
to  rule  the  world,  to  depose  the  mightiest  sovereigns*  to 
raise  up  a  barrier  against  the  dominion  of  mere  brute 
force  and  feudal  tyranny,  is  contemplated,  if  by  some 
with  enthusiastic  veneration,  by  others  if  with  aversion, 
as  the  Incarnation  of  anti-Christi«n  spiritual  pride,  nev- 
ertheless not  without  the  homage  of  their  wonder,  and 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  respect.  But  in  his  own 
day  the  hostility  against  his  name  did  not  confine  itself 
to  indignant  and  vehement  invectives  against  his  over- 
weening ambition,  severity  and  imperiousness ;  tliere  is  no 
epithet  of  scorn  or  debasement,  no  ima^nable  charge  of 
venality,  rapacity,  cruelty,  or  even  licentiousness,  which 
is  not  heaped  upon  him,  and  that  even  by  bishops  of  the 
opposite  party .^  The  wilful  promoting  of  unnatural 
sins  is  retorted  by  the  married  clergy  on  the  assertor  of 
clerical  chastity  ;  even  his  austere  personal  virtue  does 
not  place  him  above  calumny;  his  intimate  alliance 
with  tile  Comitess  Matilda,  the  profound  devotion  of 
that  lofty  female  to  her  spiritual  Father,  his  absolute 
command  over  her  mind  is  attributed  at  one  time  to 
criminal  intercourse,*  at  another  to  magic. 

>  That  which  in  the  poetical  invective  (T  am  ashamed  to  ahose  the  word 
poetiy)  of  Benzo,  apnd  Menckenitxm,  p.  075  (be  it  observed  a  bisbop),  takes 
the  coarsest  and  plainest  form,  is  noticed  also  by  the  grave  Lambert  c£ 
Herzfeld. 

*  llac  est  inulier  ilia,  de  fi"a  ftb  Tihtrootatoribti*'  (icloi  ot  ronrtiUaforinnfl 
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Even  at  the  time  at  whicli  Hildebrand  was  thus  de^ 
daring  war  against  the  empire,  and  precipitaling  the 
inevitable  conflict  for  supremacy  over  the  world,  he  was 
not  safe  in  Rome.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  6ui* 
bert  of  Parma,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy,  who  in 
Rome  had  (^^>osed  all  that  he  dared -^ a  sullen  and 
dissembled  resistance  to  the  Pope-— was  privy  to  the 
daring  enterprise  of  Cencius.  That  leader  and  de- 
scendant of  the  old  turbulent  barons  of  Romagna  had 
old  scores  of  vengeance  to  repay  against  Hildebrand, 
the  adviser  of  that  policy  which  had  brought  down  the 
Normans  for  their  subjugation. 

Cencius  had  been  master  of  the  easde  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  master  of  die  castle  of  8t»  Angdo  was  an  im- 
portant partisan  for  the  Pope.  The  Normans  might 
now  seem  to  have  done  th^r  work ;  for  some  offence 
they  were  excommunicated  in  their  turn  by  the  fearless 
Gregory ;  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  were  to  be  the  pro^ 
tectors  c^  the  Roman  See.     But  Cencius  was  after* 

varitatU  crinum  incestiw  aancto  Popdfiei  ottjiciobator.  —  HugoQ.  Chfoi. 
•pud  Pertz,  ^.  p.  402.  Hi?  d<;fenders,  singularly  enough,  think  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  miracle  to  explain  this  dopiination  of  a  powerftil  and  religious 
mind  like  Hildebrand'Sf  over  pertiaps  a  veakly  religjous  ob6  like  BCatilda's. 
This  scaodat  appeavB  iq  it#  grossest  and  njost  parficuli^  form  in  Oosmas  of 
Prague,  who  adds,  *^  luec  sufficit  breviter  dixisse,  qua  u^inam  non  dixis- 
sem.**  Apud  Menckenium,  p.  89.  The  age  of  one  of  the  two  m^ht  be 
enough  to  contradict  those  ibnl  tales,  if  they  were  worth  oontradicdon.  Yet 
was  the  charge  publicly  made  in  the  address  of  the  German  Bishops  In  the 
Synod  at  Mentz.  Thus  writes  a  Bishop.  Qui  etiam  fontore  quodam  gravissimi 
soandali  (otam  ecdesiam  replesti  de  conventu  et  oohabitadone  fUseoff  mnli- 
eris  familiariori,  quam  necesae  est.  In  qu^  re  verecundia  nostra  magisquam 
causa  laborat,  quamvis  hsec  generalis  querela  ubique  personuerit  omnia 
judicia  omnia  decieta  per  femteas  in  sede  apostolici  actuari  deniqiM  per 
fosminas  totmn  orbem  eocloiie  admmis^^.  Udalrici  Cod.  apud  Eccant 
il.  p.  172.  I  believe  tliis  as  little  as  the  incests,  violation  of  nuns  and  vir« 
gins  charged  by  one  or  two  writers  against  Henry. 
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words  HuspenitBd  of  dealings  wkh  the  excominnnioated 
Guibert.  He  was  attacked  and  takea ;  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  for  a  time  dismantled ;  the  life  of  Oencius 
was  spared  only  on  the  merciiul  intOTrention  of  the 
Ooantess  Mat^da•^  C^Eicius  therefore  hiid  long  arrears 
of  rsTen^ ;  success  would  make  him  an  ally  who  might 
dictate  his  own  terms  to  those  who  had  a  common  intern 
est  in  the  degradation  of  Gregory.  Mast^  of  the 
Pope's  person,  he  might  eficpeet  not  mi^rely  not  to  be 
disowned,  but  to  clahn  whatever  reward  might  be  de- 
nmnded  by  his  ambition* 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day  the  rain  had  poured 
down  in  torrents.  The  Romans  remained  a.|>.  )<^6. 
in  their  houses ;  the  Pope,  with  but  a  few  hy^ndiu. 
ecdedaatics,  was  keeping  the  hdy  vigil  in  the  remote 
chnjch  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^ore»  The  wild  night 
suited  the  wild  piu*pose  o£  Cencius.  Tb^  Pope  was  in 
.the  act  of  adminiatering  the  Holy  Communion,  when  a 
fierce  shout  of  triumph  and  a  diriek  q(  terror  90unded 
through  the  church.  The  i^oJdiers  of  CenciuQ  burst  ii>9 
swept  along  the  nave,  dashed  down  the  rails,  jushed  to 
the  altar,  and  seized  the  Pontiff.  One  fatal  bloif  n^ight 
faaye  ended  Ihe  life  of  Hildebrand  and  changed  ^o 
course  ei  human  events ;  it  glaooed  i^e,  spd  only 
wounded  his  fiwrehead.  Bleeding,  sytripped  pf  his  holy 
vestmenta,  but  patient  and  gentle,  the  Pope  ma^e  no 
resistanoe ;  he  was  dragged  aw^y,  mounted  behind  one 
of  the  soldiers,  and  imprisoned  in  a  strong  tower .^  The 
runuHT  ran  rapidly  throng  the  qity ;  all  the  night, 
trumpets  peHded,  bells  tolled.  Thp  clergy  ^miw^, 
who  were  officiating  in  th^  differpnt  churches  broke  off 

^  Oeneias,  aoeoidiDg  to  Limbertyhad  been  ezfiommunioated  by  the  Pope 
*  BcNiiso. 
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their  services,  and  ran  abont  the  streets  smmnoning  the 
populace  to  rescue  and  revenge ;  soldiers  rushed  to  the 
gates  to  prevent  the  prisoner  fix)in  being  carried  out  of 
the  town.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Capitol,  ignorant  whether  the  Pope  was  dead  or 
alive.  When  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was  known, 
they  thronged  to  the  Aege ;  engines  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  ;  the  tottering  walls  began  to  yield.  Cen- 
cius  shuddered  at  his  own  deed.  One  fidthftd  friend  and 
one  noble  matron  had  followed  the  Pope  into  his  dun- 
geon. The  man  had  covered  his  shivering  body  witli 
iftirs,  and  was  cherishing  his  chilled  feet  in  his  own 
bosom ;  the  woman  had  stanched  the  blood,  had  bound 
up  the  wound  in  bis  head,  and  sat  weqfnng  beside  him. 
Cencius,  cowardly  as  cruel,  had  no  course  left  bat  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  and  to  implore 
his  mercy.  In  the  most  htuniliating  language  he  con- 
fessed his  sins,  his  sacrilege,  his  impiety.  The  Pope, 
thus  insulted,  thus  wounded,  thus  hardly  escaped  from 
^a  miserable  death,  maintained  throughout  the  mild  dig- 
nity and  self<;ominand  of  a  Christian  Pontiff.  His 
wisdom  might  indeed  lead  him  to  dread  the  despair  of  a 
rufiSan.  "  Thine  injuries  against  myself  I  freely  par- 
don. Thy  sins  against  God,  against  his  mother,  his 
apostles,  and  his  whole  Church,  must  be  expiated.  Gt> 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  if  thou  retumest 
aKve,  present  thyself  to  us,  and  be  reconciled  with  God. 
As  thou  hast  been  an  example  of  sin,  so  be  thou  of  re- 
pentance I  "  Christ  himself  might  seem  to  be  speaking 
in  his  Vicegerent^ 

Gregory  was  brought  out ;  he  made  a  motion  to  the 

>  PaiiI.  Beraried,  VH.  Qreg.    Lambert,  Berthold  tub  mul  1076.    Anr.iiir 
r.  6,  tpud  PertK.    Bonizo.  Lib.  ad  Amic 
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people  to  arrest  the  fory  with  which  they  were  rushmg 
to  storm  the  tower ;  it  was  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  dis- 
tress. They  brake  down,  they  clambered  over,  the 
walls.  Gregory,  yet  stained  with  blood,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  deliverers ;  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  church  from  which  he  had  been  dragged,  finished 
the  service,  and  returned  to  the  Lateran.  Cencius  and 
his  kindred  fled ;  their  houses  and  towers  were  razed 
by  the  indignant  populace. 

This  adventure  showed  to  Hildebrand  at  once  his 
danger  and  his  strength.  It  was  not  the  signal  for,  it 
was  rather  simultaneous  with,  the  final  and  irreparable 
iH'each  with  the  King  —  a  breach  which,  however,  had 
been  preparing  for  some  months.  Guibert  of  Ravenna 
was  flowed  to  depart  unquestioned,  if  not  unsuspected 
as  the  secret  author  of  this  outrage,  suspicions  which 
were  not  lightened  by  one  of  his  acts  which  took  place 
some  time  after  —  the  burial  of  Cencius,  which  he  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence  in  Pavia.  But  even 
against  Guibert  Hildebrand  now  countenanced  no  such 
charge,  still  less  against  H^iry  himself.  Noth-  Jan.  8, 107a 
ing  of  the  kind  is  intimated  in  the  letter  addressed  but 
two  weeks  after  to  the  King  of  Germany,  which,  if  not 
the  direct  declaration  of  war,  was  the  sullen  murmuring 
of  the  dnxnder  before  th^  storm. 

It  is  important;  careftdly  to  observe  the  ground  which 
Hildebrand  took  in  that  manifesto  of  war,  of  j^^^^^ 
war  disguised  under  the  words  of  reconcilia-  ^^  *^*"^- 
tion:  whether  the  lofty  moral  assertion  that  he  was 
placed  on  high  to  rebuke  the  unchristian  acts  of  kings, 
or  even  to  assert  the  liberties  of  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects;  or  the  lower,  the  questionable  right  to  confer 
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benefices ;  and  the  King^s  disobedienee  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  See  of  Rome.^ 

"  Deeply  and  anxiouslj  weighing  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  St.  Peter,  we  have  with 
great  hesitation  granted  our  apostolic  benediction,  for  it 
is  reported  that  thou  still  boldest  communion  with 
excommunicated  persons.  If  this  be  true,  the  grace  of 
diat  benediction  avails  thee  nothing.  Seek  ghostly 
counsel  of  some  sage  priest,  and  perform  the  penance 
imposed  upon  thee.*'  He  proceeds  to  reprove  the  King 
for  the  hypocritieal  submissiveness  of  his  letters,  and  the 
disobedience  of  his  conduct.  The  grant  of  the  arch- 
Inshopric  of  Milan  without  waiting  llie  decision  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  the  investiture  of  the  Ushoprics  of  Fermo 
and  3poleto  made  to  persons  unknown  to  the  Pope, 
were  acts  of  irreverence  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successor, 
**  The  apostolic  synod  over  which  we  presided  this  year, 
thought  fit  in  the  decay  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
revert  to  the  ancient  discipline  (ji  the  Church,  that  dis- 
cipline on  which  depends  the  salvation  of  man.  This 
decree  (however -some  may  presume  to  call  it  an  insup- 
portaUe  burden  or  intolerable  oppression)  we  esteem 
a  necessary  law$  all  Christian  kings  and  people  are 
bound  directly  to  accept  and  to  observe  it.  As  thou 
art  the  highest  in  dignity  and  power,  so  shouldest  thou 
surpass  others  in  devotion  to  Christ.  If,  however,  thou 
didst  consider  this  abrogation  of  a  bad  custom  hard  ov 
nnjust  to  thyself,  thou  shouldest  have  sent  to  our  pres- 
ence some  of  the  wisest  and  most  religious  of  thy  realm, 
to  persuade  us,  in  our  condescension,  to  mitigate  its 

1  This  niiMlv«  niut  have  beeo  nteived  e$x\y  ia  Jatiuirjr,  nhim  ]itO0 
was  at  Goalar.  —  Stensel,  m  toe. 
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force  in  some  way  dot  inconsistent  with  tbe  honor  of 
God  and  tlie  salvation  of  men^s  souls.  We  exhort  thee, 
in  our  parental  love,  to  prefer  the  honor  of  Christ  to 
thine  owli,  and  to  giVe  fiiU  libetly  to  the  Church,  tlie 
Spouse  of  God»"  Hildebraiid  then  alludes  to  the  victory 
of  Henry  oVer  the  Saxohs,  with  sigbificant  reference  to 
the  &te  o£  Saiil^  whom  success  in  war  kd  into  fiital 
'»piety. 

The  date  of  this  letter^  when  writtea^  and  when  re- 
ceived) is  not  ilbsolutdly  certain ;  ^  it  was  ODvpled  with 
or  immediately  followed    by  a  peremptory  ^^^  ^^^^ 
summons  to  Henry  to   appear  in  Rolne  togJ^J^jj*® 
answ^  for  dll  las  offences  betbre  the  tribmial  '^•*»-22- 
of  the  Pope,  and  before  a  synod  of  eeeleaiastics ;  if  he 
should  refose  or  delays  he  was  at  once  to  suffer  the 
senfettce  i^  exoomhiunieation.     The  22d  of  February 
was  the  day  a]:^oint6d  for  his  appearance. 

Thus  the  King,  the  victorious  king  of  the  Germans, 
was  solemnly  cited  as  a  erimitial  to  answer  undefined 
eliar^y  to  be  amenable  to  laws  which  the  judge  had 
assumed  the  right  of  enacting,  interpreting,  enforcing 
by  the  last  pieaalties.  The  whole  a&crs  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  suspended  while  the  King  stood  before  the 
bar  of  liis  imperious  arbiter ;  no  delay  waff  allowed ; 
the  stern  and  imanutable  alternative  was  bumble  and 
instant  obedience,  or  that  sentence  which  involved 
d^K)sition  from  the  Empire,  eternal  perdition.^ 

In  this  desperate  emergency  one  course  alone  seemed 


I  It  is  dated  by  Jaffe  Jaa.  8. 

*  Aderant  pra^t^rea  Hildebrandi  Paps  legaii,  denunciantea  Regi,  at 
i6cund&  feri&  secundte  hebdoniadie  In  quadragcsimi  ad  synodum  Boin» 
•ucvmlret,  d«  truKnibiis  que  obficerentur,  canaaok  dicCurui:  alioquin 
9ciret  se  absque  on.  \i  procrastiiiatione  codetu  die  de  corporo  sanctaa  ecdosuB 
tpoatolico  au&tb«mate  abaciiiduuduui  esse.  —  Lambert 
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left  open*  In  Germany  the  idea  of  the  temporal  sovep- 
dgii  was  but  vague,  indistinct,  and  limited;  he  waa 
but  the  head  oi  an  assemblage  of  independent  princes, 
his  powers,  if  not  legally,  actually  bounded  by  his  abihty 
to  enforce  obedience.  The  CsBsar  was  but  an  imposing 
and  magnificent  title,  which  Teutonic  pride  gloried  in 
having  apprc^riated  to  its  sovereign,  but  against  which 
the  old  Teutonic  independence  opposed  a  strong,  often 
invincible  resistance.  The  idea  of  the  Pope  was  an 
integral  part  of  German  Christianity ;  dread  of  excom- 
munication part  of  tlie  faith,  to  question  which  was  a 
bold  act  of  infiddity. 

It  was  only  then  by  invalidating  the  title  of  the  in- 
dividual Pope  that  he  could  be  lawfully  resisted,  or  his 
authority  shaken  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
a  daring  determination,  but  it  was  the  onty  determinar 
tion  to  which  Henry  and  his  ecclesiastical  counsell(»8 
could  well  have  recourse,  to  depose  a  pope  who  had  thus 
declared  war,  even  to  the  death,  against  him.  Not  a 
day  was  to  be  lost ;  if  the  Pope  were  still  Pope  on  the 
fiital  22nd  of  February,  the  irrepealable  excommunica- 
tion would  be  passed.  The  legates  who  brought  this 
denunciatory  message  were  dismissed  with  ignominy. 
Messengers  were  despatched  with  breathless  haste  to 
AD.  1076.  summon  the  prelates  of  Germany  to  m^t  at 
the  faithful  city  of  Worms,  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
January  24th.  AfW  the  death  of  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Henry,  knowing  too  well  the  danger  of  that  princely 
see  in  able  hands,  had  forced  into  it  a  monk  named 
Hildorf,  of  obscure  birth,  insignificant  in  person,  feeble 
in  mind. 

On  the  af^ointed  day,  be^des  the  secular  pardsana 
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of  Henry,  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Germany  g  ^^  ^ 
obeyed  the  royal  summons  in  great  numbers,  *o"*»» 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  ^  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
synod.  Cardinal  Hugo  the  White,  the  same  man  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  election  of  Hildebi*aiid,  and 
commended  him  by  the  glowing  panegyric  on  his  vir- 
tues to  the  Roman  pe<^le,  came  forward,  no  doubt,  as 
pretending  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  ar- 
raigned Pope  Gregory  before  the  synod  as  the  worst 
and  wickedest  of  men.  His  extravagant  and  monstrous 
charges  dwelt  on  the  early  life  of  Gregory,  on  the  bribery 
and  violence  by  which  he  had  gained  the  Papacy,  the 
licentiousness,  the  flagitiousness  of  his  life  as  Pope,  his 
cruelty,  his  necromancy.  He  demi^ided  the  deposition 
of  Gregory  VII.  With  loud  unanimous  acclama- 
tion the  synod  declared  that  a  man  guilty  of  such  crimes 
(crimes  of  which  no  shadow  of  proof  was  adduced,  and 
whicli  rested  on  the  assertion  of  one  himself  excommu- 
nicated, it  was  averred,  for  simony)  had  forfeited  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  he  was  no  longer  Pope. 
The  renunciation  of  allegiance  was  drawn  up  in  the 
strictest  and  most  explicit  form.  »<  I^  «  *  ♦  bishop  of 
*  *  *,  disclaim  from  this  hour  all  subjection  and  alle- 
giance to  Hildebrand,  and  will  neith^  esteem  nor  call 
him  Pope."  Two  bishops  only,  Adelbert  of  Wurtat- 
burg  and  Herman  of  Metz,  hesitated  to  sign  this  paper. 
They  argued  that  it  was  unjust  and  uncanonical  to 
condemn  a  bishop  without  a  general  council,  without 
accusers  and  defenders,  and  without  communicating 
the  charges  against  him,  how  much  more  a  pope,  against 
whom  the  accusation  of  a  bishop,  or  even  an  arclihisliop, 
was  not  valid.     But  William  of  Utrecht,  the  boldest, 

^  Ue  had  been  degraded  by  tiie  Pope.  —  Lambert,  sab  anib 
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the  most  learned^  and  the  ststndiest  partisan  of  Henry, 
offered  them  the  alternative  of  disclaiming  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  King,  or  affixing  their  signature.  To  this 
force  ihejf  yielded  an  nn willing  approbatioiu^ 

The  letter  of  Heniy  to  the  Popcy  conveying  the 
utter  to  the  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  cotincil,  was  couched  in  the  most 
ttoS^^  hig  ^ii^ogant  and  insulting  terms,  add  so  neutral 
depodtton.  j^ed  the  bitter  truths  which,  more  calmly  ex- 
pressed, might  have  wrou^t  oh  impartial  minds,  if  such 
there  w&te^  ^^  Henry,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  God's 
ordinance,  King,  to  HiMebrand,  no  longer  Pope,  but 
the  false  monk."  It  adeused  him  ef  the  haughtinesB 
with  which  he  tyrannksed  over  eveiy  GrA&r  of  the 
Church,  and  hald  tramf>led  archbishops^  bishops,  the  whole 
clergy,  under  his  feet.  He  had  pretended  to  universal 
knowledge  as  to  universal  power.  *^  By  the  anthority 
of  the  priesthood,  thou  Imst  eten  threatened  to  deprive 
us  of  our  royal  authority,  that  priesthood  td  which  thou 
wast  never  called  by  Christ."  **  By  craft  thou  bast  got 
inon^,  by  money  influence,  by  influence  the  power  of 
tlie  sWord ;  by  the  sword  thou  hast  memited  the  throne 
of  peace,  and  from  .the  throne  of  peace  destroyed  peace, 
arming  subjects  agaiiist  thdbr  rulers^  bringmg  bishopd 
appointed  by  God  into  contempt,  aosd  ^^posing  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Us  too,  consecrated  of  God, 
amenable  to  no  judge  but  God,  who  can  be  deposed  for 
no  crime  but  absolute  apostasy,  thou  hast  ventured  to 
assail,  despising  the  words  of  that  true  pope  St.  Peter, 
*  Fear  God  1  honor  the  King  1 '    "Thou  that  honorest 


I  The  OhrODicle  of  HiMeslieim  says  &iit  the^biiAopof  that  city  i^gnedf 
only  from  fear  of  deaths  sed  qood  scripeerat,  ut  homo  sagacuBuni  ingEOBifr 
oI>eIo  supposito  damoavit.  This  bishop  stood  on  dangerous  ground  as  a 
leader  in  the  Saxon  iaeuchictioit. 
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not  the  King  fearest  not  God  I  St.  Paul  held  accursed 
even  an  angel  from  heaven  who  should  preach  another 
Gospel:  this  curse  falb  upon  thee  who  teachest  this 
new  doctrine."  ^^  Thus  accursed  then,  thus  condemned 
bj  the  sentence  <^  all  our  bishops,  and  hj  our  own, 
^>wnl  Leave  the  apostolic  throne  which  thou  hast 
usurped.  Let  another  take  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  one 
who  preaches  not  violence  and  war,  but  the  sound  doc- 
trine of  the  holj  Apostle.  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King,  with  all  the  bishops  of  my  realm,  say  unto 
tkee, 'Downl  down!'" 

Another  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.    Li  this  the  King  accuses  theTo«ims7 
Pope  of  having  sworn  to  deprive  him  of  the  r°  *^^ 


kingdom  of  Italy.  *^  Gregory  would  hazard  his  own 
life,  or  strip  the  King  of  his  Ufe  and  kingdom."  As 
pfttrictaB,  therefore,  Henry  had  deposed  the  Pope, 
and  now  commands  them  on  their  allegiance  to  rise  up 
ft^^ainst  him.  ^^  Be  the  most  k^yal  the  first  to  jdn  in  his 
condemnatuHi.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  slied  his  blood  , 
let  him  $i»ffer  life,  which,  aAer  he  is  deposed,  will  be 
more  wretched  to  him  than  death ;  but  if  he  resist, 
e<»npd  him  to  yield  up  the  iiq)ostolic  throne,  and  make 
way  for  die  whom  we  shall  elect,  who  will  have  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  Church  by  their  present  pastor." 

The  German  Church  seemed  to  enter  into  the  bold 
and  open  revolt  of  Henry  ;  in  Lombardy  the  old  party 
of  Cadalous  and  of  the  married  clergy,  main-  ^^  j^ 
tained  and  guided  by  Guibert  of  BLavenna,  'ebnuiy. 
showed  equd  resolution.     A  synod  at  Piac^iza  ratified 
the  decree  of  Worms. 

Gr^ory  in  the  mean  time  had  summoned  his  third 
VOL.  111.  as 
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uterao  council  in  the  Lateran.  He  sat  among  hia 
ai,22,io76.'  assembled  bishops.  The  hymn  had  ceasea 
which  implored  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this' 
great  Christian  assembly.  The  bold  and  sadden  en- 
trance of  Roland,  a  priest  of  Parma,  was  hardly  per* 
ceived  amid  the  grave  occupation  to  which  (as  genuine 
descendants  of  the  old  Romans,  who,  when  the  (ate  of 
kings  and  nations  depended  on  their  vote,  usually  com* 
menced  their  solemn  council  by  consulting  the  augurs, 
and  waiting  for  some  significant  omen)  they  had  sur- 
rendered their  absorbed  attention.  An  egg  had  been 
found  which,  by  its  mysterious  form,  portended  the  issue 
of  the  conflict  What  seemed  a  black  serpent,  the  type 
of  evil,  rose  as  it  were  in  high  relief,  and  coiled  around 
the  smooth  shell ;  but  it  had  struck  on  what  seemed  a 
shield,  and  recoiled,  bruised  and  twkting  in  a  mortal 
agony*  On  this  sight  sate  gazing  the  mute  ecclesiastical 
senate.^ 

But  the  voice  of  Roland  made  itself  heard.  "  The 
King  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  send  this  mandate. 
Down  at  once  from  the  tlirone  of  St.  Peter  I  yield  up 
the  usurped  government  of  the  Roman  Church  I  none 
must  presume  to  such  honor  but  those  chosen  by  the 
general  voice  and  approved  by  the  Emperor."  He 
turned  to  the  amazed  assembly  —  "  Ye,  my  brethren, 

1  IndpienB  STnodmn  pastor  Oregoriiu,  omm 
GalliiuB  senlptam,  goatens  in  cortioo  Matom 
Bt  eolabnun  nigmm  qui  tendebaC  caput,  ietn 
Qulppe  nperoiusuji  quodam,  pertingwe  earaam 
Hon  potiiit,  oaodamque  pltoans  dabat  riniintwn. 
Non  erat  hiee  plana.  Bed  ent  aealptora  levata. 
Ad  syDOdmn  fertar,  nanquam  par  ant«  repertum 
Qnod  dam«niratur,  praedictiu  el  ecce  Bobertoi  •  •  « 

DOMISO. 

A 1118,  be  it  remembered,  is  histoiy,  not  poetiy.  Robert  is  called  ebewhere 
BoUnd. 
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ai^  commanded  to  present  yourselves  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  before  the  King  my  master,  there  to  receive 
a  Pope  and  Father ;  for  this  man  is  no  Pope,  but  a  rav 
ening  wolf." 

The  fiery  Bishop  of  Porto  sprang  Scorn  his  seat  and 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Seize  him  I  *'  Cencius,  the 
governor  of  the  city,^  and  his  soldiers  sprang  forth  to 
hew  the  audacious  envoy  in  pieces.  Gregory  interposed 
his  own  person,  protected  the  King's  ambassador,  and 
with  diflSculty  restored  order.  He  received  the  docu- 
ments presented  by  Roland,  and  with  his  wonted  calm 
dignity,  read  the  acts  of  the  councils,  with  the  taunting 
letter  of  the  King. 

Murmurs  of  vehement  indignation  burst  Scorn  the 
whole  synod ;  they  sank  again  as  Gregory  commenced 
his  address,  urging  them  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  In  his  speech,  skiliully  it  may  hardly  be  said, 
yet  naturally,  his  own  cause  was  assumed  to  be  that  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  Church,  of  Christianity.  "  These 
were  the  coming  and  predicted  days  in  which  it  behoved 
tlie  clergy  to  show  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  blended 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  s^ent.  The  forerunner  of 
Anti-Christ  had  risen  against  the  Church  ;  the  dry  har- 
vest was  about  to  be  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
Now  is  the  time  when  it  will  be  shown  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  Lord,  of  whom  the  Lord  will  be  ashamed  at  his 
second  coming.  Better  is  it  to  die  for  Christ  and  his 
holy  laws,  than,  by  shamefiilly  yielding  to  those  who 
violate  and  trample  them  under  foot,  to  be  traitors  to 
Hie  Church  :  not  to  resist  such  impious  men  were  to  de- 

1  Stephen  Cendos,  another  of  the  same  family,  according  to  Bonizo, 
brother  of  the  famoua  Cenchu,  a  partisan  of  the  Pope.  He  was  afterwards 
Dttt  to  a  cmel  death  by  the  Imperialists.  —  Bonizo,  p.  816. 
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ny  the  faith  of  Christ."  With  the  gravity  of  an  ancient 
aagur  he  proceeded  to  interpret  the  sign  of  the  egg. 
The  serp^it  was  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  raging 
against  the  Church ;  and  in  the  same  old  Roman  spirit 
he  drew  the  omen  of  victory  firom  its  discomfiture. 
"  Now,  therefore,  brethren,  it  behoves  us  to  draw  the 
Bword  of  vengeance ;  now  must  we  smite  the  foe  of  God 
and  of  his  Church ;  now  shall  his  bruised  head,  which 
lifts  itself  in  its  haughtiness  against  the  foundation  of 
the  fiuth  and  of  all  the  Churches,  ML  to  the  earth ; 
tliere,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Yx» 
pride,  to  go  upon  his  belly,  and  eat  the  dust.  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  saith  the  Lord,  for  it  is  the  will  of  your 
Father  to  grant  you  iixe  kingdom.  Long  enough  have 
ye  borne  with  him ;  often  enough  have  ye  admonished 
him :  let  his  seared  consci^ice  be  made  at  length  to 
feel!" 

The  whole  synod  replied  with  one  voice,  **  Let  thy 
wisdom,  most  holy  Fatiier,  whom  the  divine  mercy  has 
raised  up  to  rule  the  world  in  our  days,  utter  such  a 
sentence  against  this  blasph^ner,  this  usurper,  this 
tyrant,  this  apostate,  as  may  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and 

make  him  a  warning  to  fiiture  ages Draw  the 

sword,  pass  the  judgment,  that  Oie  righteous  may  r^cice 
iffhen  he  seeih  the  vengeance^  and  watih  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  ungodly.^'  ^ 

The  formal  sentence  was  delayed,  to  prepare  it  in 
more  awftil  terms,  till  the  next  day.  On  the  morning 
ai-rived  letters  fi'om  many  pndates  and  nobles  of  Ger- 


1  Pftalm  Iviii.  10.  Paul  Bernried,  the  fullest  authority  on  this  period, 
gives  the  whole  as  the  prooeedings  of  one  day.  Other  writers  seem  to  diow 
tbat  they  occupied  two;  but  the  distrihotaon  of  the  bosiiiees  between  theae 
two  days  is  somewhat  coi\jectuiaL 
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manj  and  Italy,  disclaiming  the  acts  of  the  synods  at 
Worms  and  Fiacenza,  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Fope  for  their  enforced  assent  to  these  decrees. 
The  PontiiF  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Lateran,  encip- 
cled  by  110  bishops  and  abbots.  The  first  sentence  fell 
on  Sii^frted  of  Mentz,  and  the  prelates  who  had  con- 
cnrred  in  the  proceedings  at  Worms.  They  were  sus- 
pended from  their  episcopal  functions,  interdicted  from 
the  holy  Eucharist,  miless  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
after  dae  and  accepted  penance.  Those  who  had 
assented  from  compulsion  were  allowed  time  to  make 
thdr  peace  with  the  apostolic  see.  The  prelates  who 
met  at  Piacenza  were  condeonned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. Some  other  censures  were  spoken  against  other 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  empire ;  but  the  awe-struck 
assembly  awaited  in  eager  expectation  that  against  the 
arch-K^nminal,  King  Henry.  The  Empress  Agnes  was 
among  the  audience ;  the  stem  stoicism  of  the  monastic 
life  had  even  wrought  a  mother's  heart  to  listen  to  the 
sentence,  perhaps  of  eternal  damnation,  against  her 
son.i 

Hildebrand  commenced  his  sentence  with  an  address 
to  St.  Peter,  and  renewed  protestations  of  the  ^ 
fductance  against  which  he  had  been  com-**"******- 
polled  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne.     **  In  full  confi- 
dence in  the  authority  over  all  Christian  people,  granted 
by  (Jod  to  the  delegate  of  St.  Peter,"  "  for  the  honor 
and  defence  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
Qt)d,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  St.  Peter,  I  interdict  King 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  in  his  unexam- 
pled pride  has  risen  against  the  Church,  from  the  gov 
1  Berthold,  p.  ttS. 
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emment  of  the  whole  realm  of  Germany  and  of  Italy* 
I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  oaths  which  they  have 
Bwom  or  may  swear  to  him ;  and  forbid  all  obedience 
to  him  as  King.  For  it  is  just  that  he  who  impugns  the 
honor  of  the  Church,  should  himself  forfeit  all  the  honor 
which  he  seems  to  have ;  and  because  he  has  scorred 
the  obedience  of  a  Christian,  nor  returned  to  the  Lord, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted  by  holding  ccMumunion 
with  the  excommunicate,  by  committing  many  iniqui- 
ties, and  despising  the  admonitions,  which,  as  t]um 
knowest,  I  have  given  him  for  his  salvation,  and  has 
separated  himself  from  the  Church  by  creating  schism : 
I  bind  him,  therefore,  in  thy  name,  in  the  bonds  of  thy 
anathema;  that  all  the  nations  may  know  and  may 
acknowledge  that  thou  art  Peter,  that  upon  thy  rock 
the  Son  of  the  Uving  God  has  built  his  Church,  and 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  ^ 

When  tlie  Senate  or  the  Emperors  of  Rome  issued 
their  mandates  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  tliey  were 
known  to  be  supported  by  vast  and  irresistible  armies. 

I  For  the  modern  views  on  the  sabject  of  deposing  kmgs,  see  perhaps 
the  ablest  work.  Gosselin,  Ponvoir  du  Pape  au  Mojren  Age.  The  fi>tinda- 
tlon  of  Fenelon*8  theoiy,  embraced  partially  by  M.  de  Maistre,  fully  by  M 
Gosselin,  is,  that  the  Pope^s  power  of  dethroning  sovereigns  rested  on  a 
**  droit  public,**  acknowledged  throughout  Europe.  But  whence  this  droit 
public,  but  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Pope  and  the  deigy,  beaten 
by  superstitious  terrors  into  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  whole  argument  of 
Go8selin*s  book  is,  that  the  power  existed  and  was  acknowledged,  therefore 
it  was  absolute  Uw.  De  Maistre  has  said  that  possession  on  one  hand,  cob- 
sent  (assentiment)  on  the  other,  is  the  foundation  of  all  power;  but  what 
tyraivny  does  not  this  justify  and  eternize?  The  first  premise  nobody  will 
deny  in  one  sense;  and  we  even  may  admit  the  conclusion,  so  flir  as  it  may 
mitigate  the  attributing  the  growth  of  such  principles  to  deliberate,  far- 
teeing,  conscious  ambition  on  the  part  of  tlie  c\ergy  and  the  Pope;  but  it 
will  not  absolve  them  from  having  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  *he 
desire  of  cor(K>rate  or  personal  aggrandizement,  or  from  their  abuse  of  tb  ^ 
principles,  when  admitted,  by  making  them  subser\'icnt  to  their  own  p  'v 
lions  and  to  tlieir  own  temporal  ends. 
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The  mandates  of  Hildebrand  were  to  promulgate,  to 
execute  themselves.  He  was  master,  indeed,  in  Rome ; 
he  might  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  support  of  his  ally, 
the  Countess  Matilda ;  he  might  possibly,  as  a  last 
reiuge^  summon  the  Normans,  an  uncertain  trust,  to  Ills 
tnccor.  But  oiv  these  thin^  he  seemed  to  disdain  to 
waste  a  thought ;  on  himself,  on  his  censures,  on  tlie 
self-assumed  righteousness  of  his  cause,  on  tlie  fears  of 
men,  and  doubtless  on  what  he  believed  the  pledged 
and  covenanted  protection  of  the  Saints,  of  Christ,  of 
God,  he  calmly  relied  for  what  he  would  not  doubt 
would  be  his  final  triumph. 

King  Henry  heard  in  Utrecht,  March  27,  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope.  His  first  impression  was  that  of  dismay ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  affected  to  treat  it  wiUi 
contempt,  and  determined  to  revenge  himself  ^^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope.     The***"'^^ 

Bishops  of  Toul    and   Verdun,   though    attached   to 
Henry,  had  disapproved  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Pope ;  tliey  secretly  withdrew  from  the  city  to  escape 
the  perilous  o£Bice  now  demanded  of  them.    In  William 
of  Utrecht  fidelity  to  the  king  had  grown  into  a  fierce 
hatred  of  the  Pope.     Not  merely  did  he  utter  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  but  followed  it  up  with  busy 
zeal.     At  every  opportunity,  even   when  performing 
the  sacred  office,  he  broke  forth  against  the  perjurer, 
the  adulterer,  the  false  apostle ;  and  pronounced  him 
excommunicated,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  wnuun  of 
by  all  the  bishops  of  Germany.^     Nor  was  ezcommani- 
WiUiam  absolutely  alone  ;  a  council  at  Pavia,  Popo.  Apru. 
summoned  by  the  inde&tigable  Guibert,  met  and  anath- 
ematized Gregory. 

'  Oiuilbu)  piene  diebua  soleiiiuitur,  rabidu  ore  declamavit. -f- Lambert. 
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But  while  these  vain  thund^v  had  no  e^Eed  on  the 
rigid  ehnrohmen  and  the  \mty  who  adhered  to  the  Popei 
the  exoommnnieation  of  Henry  was  working  in  the 
depths  of  the  Gaman  mind,  and  mingling  itself  up  with, 
and  seeming  to  hallow,  all  the  other  motives  for  jeal- 
ou^,  hatred,  and  revenge',  which  preicailed  in  so  laoany 
parts  of  the  empire.  A  vast  and  formidable  eoasyiP' 
acy  b^an  to  organize  itself,  hardly  in  secret.  The 
Dukes  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Guelf  c£  Bavaria,  BertboM 
of  Carinthia,  with  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  Metx^ 
were  at  the  head  of  the  league,  which  comprehended 
men  knew  not  whom,  there  was  no  one  whom  it  mighi 
Aprus.  not  comprehend.  The  King  summwied  a 
diet  at  Worms,  but  the  prudent,  and  those  conscious 
of  sinister  designs,  kept  away:  it  separated  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  A  second  was  summoned 
for  St.  Peter's  day,  to  meet  at  Mentz. 

But  even  before  the  diet  at  Worms  an  event  hed 
taken  place  which  had  appalled  all  Oermany— *tfce 
Devth  of  sudden  dea^  of  William  of  Utrecht.  Ten> 
Uftraohft.  ble  rumors  of  the  drcumstances  of  his  fiite 
spread  throughout  the  land,  darkening,  no  doubt,  as 
they  went  on.  In  the  delirium  of  liis  mortal  sickness 
he  had  reproached  himself  for  his  wicked  and  impious 
conduct  to  the  Pope,  entreated  his  attendants  not  to 
weary  themselves  with  fruitless  prayers  for  a  soul  irre* 
coverably  lost.  He  had  died,  it  was  said,  without  tlie 
Holy  Communion.  The  blasphemer  of  Hildebrand 
had  perished  in  an  agony  of  despair ;  and  God  had  not 
only  pronounced  his  awful  vengeance  against  the  blas- 
ph^ner  himself,  the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  Gregory's  excommunication  had  been 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. 
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Even  after  death  the  terrible  power  of  Gregory  pur- 
sued William  of  Utrecht.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  the  Pope  sternly  replied,  that,  if 
William  of  Utrecht  had  knowingly  communicated  with 
the  excommunicated  Henry  (and  of  this  £Ekct  and  of  his 
impenitence  there  could  be  no  doubt),  the  inexorable 
interdict  must  follow  him  beyond  the  grave.  Unab^ 
solved  he  Uved  and  died,  there  was  no  absolution  after 
death;  no  prayers,  no  sacrifices,  no  alms  could  be  , 
offered  for  the  soul  of  William  of  Utredit.^ 

Henry  looked  abroad  into  the  Empire,  which,  but 
the  year  before,  his  victory  at  Hohenburg  DeMtfoaor 
had  awed  at  least  into  outward  peace,  and  mmmJ 
where  the  obsequious  clergy  at  Worms  had  seemed  to 
join  him  almost  with  unanimity  in  his  defiance  of  Hil- 
debrand.  On  every  side  he  now  saw  hostility,  avowed 
or  secret,  conspiracy,  desertion  ;  the  princes  meditating 
revolt ;  the  prdates  dther  q)enly  renouncing  or  shaken 
in  their  allegiance.  Herman  of  Metz  had  released  some 
of  the  Saxon  chieftains  committed  to  his  charge;  he 
was  evidently  assuming  t^e  rank  of  head  of  the  Hild^ 
brandine  party  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  O^rmany. 
Henry  had  threatened  to  revenge  himself  by  marching 
at  once  and  occupying  Metz,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  that  decisive  measure.  The  defection  of  Otho  ' 
of  Nordheim,  to  whom  the  finid  suppressioa  of  the 
Saxon  rebellion  had  been  entrusted,  and  who  at  least 
had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  insurgents,  was 
still  more  embarrassing,  and  broke  up  all  his  warlike 
plans. 

At  Mentz  the  assembly  both  of  prelates  and  noble:> 

1  Begest.  iv.  6.    GodiVey  of  Lomuoe  too  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  mur- 
ieren  in  Friesland. 
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Kaj  15.  was  more  nnmerons  than  at  the  second  assem- 
Meots.  bly  sammoned  at  Worms ;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  whom  Henry  hoped  either  to  gain  or  to 
overawe,  and  whose  attendance,  sinking  from  the  impe- 
rious language  of  command,  he  had  condescended  to 
implore,  still  kept  aloof,  and,  without  declaration  of  hos- 
tility, maintained  a  sullen  but  menacing  neutrality. 
Yet  enough  appeared  at  the  Diet  to  show  the  dreadful 
effects  to  be  apprehended  from  the  approaching  conflict, 
and  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  was  to  be  encounr 
tered  by  the  King.  Throughout  Germany  house  was 
divided  against  house,  family  against  &mily,  kindred 
against  kindred.  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  the  third 
of  the  great  Rhenish  prelates,  had  passed  the  Alps  to 
make  his  peace  with  Gtre^ry;  he  had  been  received 
with  courtesy,  and  had  yielded  himself  up  absolutely  to 
the  spell  of  Mildebrand's  commanding  mind.  His  con- 
duct on  his  return  was  sufficiently  expressive.  With 
cold  determination  he  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
^th  his  brother  metropolitans,  the  excommunicated 
Siegfried  and  Hildorf  of  Cologne,  and  with  the  otlier 
bishops  of  Henry's  party.  Only  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Pope  would  he  venture  into  the  infected 
presence  of  the  excommunicated  King  himself,  in  order 
to  give  him  good  counsel.  He  shrank  from  the  sin  and 
contamination  of  eating  with  him  or  joining  him  in  prayer. 
The  contagion  of  fear  and  aversion  spread  into  the  pal- 
ace of  Henry.  The  ecclesiastics  shrank  away  one  by 
one,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  the  royal  intercourse. 
To  the  King's  repeated  commands,  to  his  earnest  en- 
treaties that  they  would  return,  they  answered  tliat  it 
was  better  to  lose  the  royal  favor  than  endanger  their 
souls.^  The  more  ardent  and  resolute  of  Henry's  i)ai'ty 
*  Lambert,  sub  aun. 
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were  excited  to  the  utmost  fiiry ;  they  urged  the  King 
to  draw  at  once  the  sword,  committed  to  hin,  by  God, 
to  chastise  the  rebellious  prelates  and  his  other  contu- 
macious subjects. 

But  Henry  felt  the  ebbing  away  of  Ids  strength,  E  veiy 
thing  seemed  blasted  with  a  curse  and  turned  against 
him.  His  last  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  Saxons  was  that 
he  still  had  in  his  power  some  of  their  more  formidable 
leaders.  He  issued  orders  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance 
for  their  detention.  Of  these  the  most  dangerous,  and, 
as  most  dangerous,  most  hatefal  to  Henry  was  BscApe  nnd 
Burchard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  whom  Henry  sazon  pri- 


determined  to  send  to  Hungary  for  safer  cus-  June  24. 
tody.  On  his  descent  of  the  Danube  a  bold  and  adven- 
turous partisan  contrived  the  Uberation  of  the  bishop : 
Burchard  found  his  way  to  Saxony.  The  King's 
measures  began  to  be  those  of  a  man  in  utter  despair, 
wild,  inconsistent,  passionate.  He  at  once  changed  his 
policy.  He  determined  to  have  the  merit  of  granting 
freedom  to  those  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  detain  in 
prison.  To  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg,  M^^eburg,  and 
Meissen,  to  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
he  sent  word  that,  though  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  he 
would  be  justified  in  putting  them  to  death,  yet  out  of 
respect  for  their  exalted  rank,  he  would  not  merely 
release  them  on  the  promise  of  their  fidelity,  but  reward 
that  fidelity  with  the  utmost  liberality.  They  met 
hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy,  and  solemnly  swore  fidehty. 
They  were  brought  to  Mentz  to  receive  their  Uberation 
firom  Henry  himself;  but  he  was  defeated  even  in  this 
measure.^  A  fi'ay  took  place  in  the  city  be-  Juneaa. 
twoen  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  of  a 

1  Lambert,  sab  ann.;  Benzo,  33-36. 
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rival  ecclesiastic;  the  prisonen  escaped  in  the  confiif- 
«ion. 

An  expedition  into  Saxony,  through  Bohemia,  ended 
July.  in  total  and  disgraceinl  failure.    The  King,  in^ 

stead  of  quelling  his  rebellious  subjects,  only  by  good  for- 
tune effected  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  fled  to  Worms. 

Ilildebrand  in  the  mean  time  neglected  none  of  his 
joiy35.  own  means  of  warfare,  that  warfare  conduct- 
popJ"  ed  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men,  which  he  fdt  himself  to  command,  and 
knew  how  to  sway  to  his  purpose.  Words  were  his 
weapons,  but  words  which  went  to  the  depths  of  the 
human  mind,  and  shook  almost  every  living  man  with 
fear.  There  were  two  classes,  the  churchmen,  and  t)»e 
vulgar,  which  comprehended  the  larger  part  of  the  ho 
man  race ;  to  both  he  spake  the  fit  and  persuasive  lan^ 
guage.  He  addressed  a  ^iritual  manifesto  to  all  Chris* 
tendom,  but  more  especially  to  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
He  reverted  to  his  former  af{ection  for  Henry ;  the  love 
with  which  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  warned  his 
youth ;  he  had  continued  his  earnest  admonitions  in 
mature  age.  But  Henry  had  only  returned  evil  tat 
good ;  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  Su  Peter.  He 
commanded  the  bishops  to  urge  the  contumacious  King 
to  repentance,  but  ^^  if  he  prefers  the  devil  to  Christ,  and 
adheres  to  his  simoniacal  and  excommunicated  counsel- 
lors, the  bishops,  the  Pope  himself,  must  manfully  dis- 
charge their  duty.  They  must  enforce  upon  all,  clergy 
and  laity,  the  peremptory  obligation  of  avoiding  all  in- 
tercourse whatever  with  the  excommunicated ;  all  in- 
tercourse which  was  death  to  the  souls  of  those  wretdied 
men  nnd  to  their  own."  ^ 

>  Regest  hr.  1 
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In  a  letter  to  Hennan  of  Metz  he  presses  this  doc- 
trine with  more  relentless  rigor.  **  All  whoj^^^jg 
had  communicated  with  the  excommunicated  Aug.  25. 
king,  if  king  he  might  be  called,  by  that  act  had  them- 
selves incurred  excommunication."  Such  were  the 
doctrines  of  liiiu  who  assumed  to  represent  the  Prince 
of  Peace  I  ^*  But  there  were  those  who  denied  his  right 
to  excommunicate  a  king :  though  their  folly  deserved 
it  not,  he  would  condesc^d  to  answer."^  What  then 
was  his  answer  ?  One  of  the  most  audacious  ficticms 
of  the  Decretals ;  an  extract  from  a  charge  delivered  by 
St.  Peter  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  the  deposition  of  Chil- 
debert  by  Pope  Zacharias ;  certain  sentences  <rf  Gregory 
the  Great  intended  to  protect  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  anathematizing  all,  even  kings,  who  should  usurp 
them  y  finally  the  memorable  example  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  Theodoaius  the  Great.  "  Why  is  the  King  alone 
excepted  &om  that  universal  flock  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  St.  Peter  ?  If  the  Pope  may  judge 
spiritual  persons,  how  much  more  must  secular  persons 
give  an  account  of  their  evil  deeds  before  his  tribunal  ? 
Think  they  that  the  royal  excels  the  episcopal  dignity  ? 
-—the  former  the  invention  of  human  pride,  the  lattei 
of  divine  holiness :  the  former  ever  coveting  vain  glory, 
the  latter  aspiring  after  heavenly  life.  *  The  glory  of  a 
king,'  St.  Ambrose  says,  ^  to  that  of  a  bishop  is  as  lead 
to  gold.'  Constantino  tho  Great  took  his  seat  below 
the  lowest  bishop^  for  he  knew  that  God  resisteth  the 
proiid,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  —  The  humil- 
ity of  Hildebrand  1  He  then  peremptorily  forbade  all 
bishops  to  presume  to  grant  absolution  to  Henry,  or  to 
enter  into  communion  with  him.  ^^  The  consecration 
*  Liost  pco  magnA  ftttitiUte  nee  etiam  eis  respoodtre  dBbemni. 
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of  a  bishop  who  communicates  with  the  exoommumcate 
is  an  execration." 

A  third  letter,  to  the  German  people,  commanded 
Sept.  8.  them,  if  the  King  did  not  immediately  repent, 
dismiss  his  evil  counsellors,  acknowledge  that  the  Church 
was  not  subject  to  him  as  a  handmaid,  but  superior  as  a 
mistress,  and  abandon  those  usages  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  spirit  of  pride  against  the  liberty  of  the 
holy  Church  (the  investiture),  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  election  of  a  new  sovereign,  a  sovereign  approved 
by  the  Pope.  He  anticipates  the  embarrassment  of  their 
oath  sworn  to  the  Empress  Agnes.  She,  no  doubt, 
when  Henry  shall  be  deposed,  will  give  her  consent ; 
the  Pope  would  absolve  them  from  their  oath. 

The  diet  met  at  Tribur  near  Darmstadt.  Thither 
Get.  16.  came  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Otho  of  Saxony, 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  the  two  former  rivals  for  the  throne 
if  it  should  be  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Henry.  All 
the  old  enemies,  all  the  revolted  friends,  the  bishops  who 
had  opposed,  the  bishops  who  had  consented,  some  even 
who  had  advised  his  lofty  demeanor  towards  the  Pope, 
appeared  drawn  together  by  their  ambition,  by  their  de- 
sire of  liberty  or  of  power,  by  their  fears  and  by  their 
hopes  of  gain  or  advancement,  by  their  conscientious 
churchmanship,  or  their  base  resolution  to  be  on  the 
stronger  side.  Already  in  Ulm,  where  the  diet  at  Tri- 
bur had  been  agreed  upon,  Otho  of  Constance  had  made 
inssptember  his  peacc  with  the  Church ;  the  feeble  Sieg- 
fried of  Mentz  did  the  same.  Tha  Bishops  of  Verdun, 
Strasburg,  Liege,  Munster,  and  Utrecht  obtained  easier 
absolution,  some  of  them  having  from  the  first  disap- 
proved of  the  King's  proceedings. 

The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Sighard  Patriarch  of  Aqai« 
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leii^  and  Altman  Bishop  of  Passau,  whose  life  liad  been 
endangered  in  the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy, 
with  many  laymen  of  rank  who  had  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life,  appeared  to  vindicate  the  Pope's  right  to  ex- 
communicate the  King,  and  to  sanction  the  election  of 
a  new  sovereign.  These  men  kept  themselves  in  severe 
seclusion  &om  all  who,  since  his  excommunication,  had 
held  the  slightest  intercourse  by  word  or  deed  with  the 
King.  They  avoided  with  equal  abhorrence  all  who 
communicated,  even  in  prayer,  with  married  or  simoni- 
acal  clergy. 

For  seven  days  the  conclave  sat  in  high  and  inde 
pendent,  and  undisturbed  deliberation  on  the  Di^tatTii- 
crimes  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  sins  of  his  youth,  ^"• 
by  which  he  had  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Empire , 
the  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  individuals  and 
on  the  public  weal ;  his  devotion  to  base-bom  counsel- 
lors, and  his  deUberate  hostility  to  the  nobles  of  the 
realm ;  his  having  left  the  frontiers  open  to  barbarous 
enemies,  while  he  was  waging  cruel  war  on  his  subjects ; 
the  state  of  the  Empire  which  he  had  inherited  flourish- 
ing in  peace  and  wealth,  but  which  was  now  in  the 
most  wretched  condition,  laid  waste  by  civil  wars ;  the 
destruction  of  churches  and  monasteries  and  the  confis- 
cation of  their  estates  for  tJie  maintenance  of  a  lawless 
army ;  and  the  building  fortresses  to  reduce  his  firee- 
bom  linemen  to  slavery:  widows  and  orphans  were 
without  protection;  the  oppressed  and  calunmiated 
without  refuge  ;  the  laws  had  lost  their  authority,  man- 
ners their  discipline,  the  Church  her  power,  the  State 
her  dignity.  Thus  by  the  recklessness  of  one  man 
tlihigs  sacred  and  profane,  divine  and  human,  right  and 
wrong,  were  in  confusion    and   anarchy.      For  these 
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great  calamities  one  remedy  alone  remained,  the  election 
of  another  king,  who  should  restrain  the  g^ieral  license, 
and  bear  the  weight  of  the  tottering  world.  The  right 
of  the  Pope  to  separate  the  King  from  the  communion 
of  the  &ithfiil  was  hl\j  recognized;  even  if  the  Pope 
bad  passed  such  sentence  unjustly,  no  Chnstian  could 
communicate  with  the  interdicted  person  till  reconciled 
to  the  Church. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  at  Oppenheim,  the 
Benry  a*  dcsertcd  Henry,  with  a  few  armed  followers, 
oppenhidm.  ^  Very  few  faithful  nobles,  and  still  fewer 
bishops,  kept  his  diminished  and  still  dwindUng  court. 
The  Rhine  flowed  between  these  strangely  contrasted 
assemblies.  The  vigor  of  Henry's  character  seemed 
crushed  by  the  universal  defeetion.  There  was  no  dig« 
nity  in  his  humiliation.  Even  with  his  imperfect  sense 
of  kingly  duty,  and  bis  notions  of  kingly  power,  the 
terrible  truth  of  some  of  these  accusations  may  have 
depressed  his  eonsci^ice.  Whatever  his  offences  against 
the  Pope,  he  could  not  wonder  at  the  alienation  of  his 
subjects.  He  sank  to  abject  submission.  Day  after 
day  came  his  messengers  offering  concession  on  conces- 
sion, the  redress  of  all  grievances,  the  amendment  of  all 
errors,  the  promise  to  efface  by  his  future  benefits  the 
memory  of  all  past  injuries.  He  was  ready  to  do  no 
public  act  without  consulting  the  great  Council  of  the 
realm ;  he  would  even  surrender  up  his  power,  place 
the  government  in  other  hands,  if  they  would  leave  liim 
the  royal  name  and  dignity,  which  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  degrading  the  crown  of  Germany  in  the 
eyes  of  men*  For  the  fulfilment  of  these  terms  he  of-* 
fered  any  oaths  and  any  hostages  demanded  by  the 
Diet. 
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The  condave  coldly  replied  that  they  could  have  no 
faith  in  his  promises ;  on  every  favorable  opportunity  he 
had  broken  like  spiders'  webs,  the  solemn  oaths  which  he 
had  pledged  before  God.  They  had  been  patient  too 
long.  Their  religions  reverence  for  their  allegiance  had 
made  them  endure  the  dissolution  of  all  order  in  the 
state,  the  loss  of  peace  in  all  the  churches  of  the  realm, 
the  majesty  of  the  empire  subverted,  the  dignity  of  the 
public  morals  debased,  the  laws  suspended,  the  ruin  of 
justice  and  piety.  As  long  as  his  temporal  life  was 
concerned,  they  had  borne  all  this  out  of  respect  for 
their  oath  of  fealty  ;  but  now  that  he  was  cut  off  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope  from  the  Ohurch  of  God,  it 
would  be  madness  not  to  seize  the  hoar  of  deliverance. 
It  was  their  fixed  determination,  therefore,  without  de- 
lay to  provide  "  a  man  to  go  before  them,  and  to  wage 
the  war  of  the  Lord,"  to  the  destruction  of  his  pride 
who  had  lifted  himself  against  the  justice  and  truth  of 
God  and  the  authority  of  the  Koman  Church. 

The  treacherous  Archbishop  of  Mentz  had  ^ven  or^ 
ders  to  collect  all  the  boats  upon  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
attack  Henry  at  Oppenheim,  to  seize  his  person,  dis- 
perse his  followers,  and  by  one  dedsive  blow  to  end  the 
contest.  But  the  partisans  of  Henry  and  Henry  himr 
self  drew  courage  from  the  desp>erate  state  of  their  af- 
fairs. They  boldly  manned  the  shores,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  their  enemies.  The  confederates  shrank  fi*om 
t4ie  conflict;  some  were  not  prepared  for  the  last  ex- 
ti-emity  of  arms ;  othera,  remembering  Hohenburg, 
might  dread  the  issiie  of  a  battle  even  at  such  advantage. 
But  this  was  a  transient  gleam  of  courage  and  success ; 
the  consciousness  of  his  weakness  returned ;  Henry 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  had  but  to 
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ftccept  the  hard  tdrma  which  they  might  be  plea^  to 
impose.  The  temis  were  these :  the  whole  lifFaar  waa 
to  be  unserved  for  the  d^ecidion  of  the  supl'eme  Poritiff, 
who  was  to  hold  a  council  at  Angftborg  oh  the  feast  of 
the  Ptirification  in  the  ensuing  jear.  In  the  mean 
time  Henry  was  to  declare  his  unreserved  sulgectaon  and 
6ubmis»ioli  to  the  Pope,  to  dismiss  his  armj,  kod  live  as 
a  private  man  at  Spires,  with  no  ^isigns  of  rojalty, 
performing  no  act  of  kingly  attthority^  not  presuming 
to  enter  a  church,  and  holding  nd  intercou^  with  his 
excommunicated  counsellors.  He  was  to  deliver  the 
city  of  Worms  to  its  bnhop,  to  disband  the  garrison^ 
tad  to  bind  the  citisens  by  kn  oath  to  commit  no  act  of 
insult  or  rebellicm  against  their  prelate*  If  the  King 
was  not  absolved  from  the  bah  of  ekcbmmunidition  be- 
fore th^  ftiil  year  exphred  from  the  date  of  his  sentence 
(Jn  diat  same  month  of  February  in  whidi  fell  the  feast 
of  ike  Purification),  he  forfeited  irrevocably  fcdl  right 
and  title  to  the  throne ;  his  suljects  were  released  from 
tlieir  all^iimce. 

Henry  bow«d  his  head  before  his  fiite.     He  dismissed 
Henry  his  counsdlort ;  the  Bidioph  of 'Oolognfe,  StTts^ 

fuiwiib.  btiTg,  Bamberg,  Baste,  Spires,  Lausanne,  Zeitz^ 
and  Osnabhrg  were  Idft  to  make  their  pesice  as  they 
could  with  Ae  Pope.  Even  his  favorite  covnts,  Ukic 
of  Oosheib^  Md  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg^  werid  obliged 
to  depart.  He  disbanded  his  troops,  yielded  up  £uthfiil 
5^g,;jjjj^^  Worms  to  its  triumphant  bidiop,  retired  to 
iiofwnber.  g^ires,  and  he  who  had  been  bom,  as  it  w^^, 
a  kittg,  who  could  have  had  no  recollection  of  tlie  time  in 
which  he  was  not  honored  with  the  name  and  ensigns 
of  Royalty,  sank  into  a  private  stdtion. 

But  an  that  intolerable  condition  he  could  not  re- 
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moiii ;  he  must  determiiid  On  his  ftitore  coarse.  What- 
ever might  be  the  end,  it  was  bettor  to  confront  the 
inexorable  Pope ;  to  andergOf  if  it  must  be  undei^one, 
the  deep  humiliation  of  submission  in  ludy,  rather  than 
in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire^  in  the  face,  amid  the  scorn 
and  triumph,  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  resdved  to 
anticipate  the  journey  of  the  Pope  to  German  j.  Udo 
of  Treves,  his  adversary,  consented  to  be  his  mess^iger 
to  solicit  the  Pope's  permission  to  make  his  act  of  sub- 
mission in  Rome  rather  than  at  Augsborg.  Udo's 
Journey  was  sto{^)ed  at  Piacenaa ;  the  enemies  of  Henry 
had  anticipated  his  message  to  the  Pope.  Hildebrand 
declared  his  intention  to  hold  the  tourt  at  Augsburg ; 
howevei  difficult  and  inconvenient  the  journey,  befinre 
the  8th  of  January  he  should  be  at  Mantua. 

Nature  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  Pope  and  with 
his  ^lemies  against  the  fallen  King*  So  hard  a  winter 
had  not  been  known  for  years ;  from  Martinmas  to  the 
middle  of  April  the  Rhine  was  frozen^  so  te  to  be  passa- 
ble on  foot.  The  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia,  the 
enemies  of  Henry,  commanded  and  jealously  a  few  isfn 
watched  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  With  diffi-  mam, 
culty  Hffiirjr  collected  from  stiU  dinnilishing  partisans 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  exp^ises  of  his  journey. 
With  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  one  faithful  attend- 
ant, he  left  Spires,  and  turned  aside  into  Burgundy,  in 
hopes  of  finding  hospitality  and  aid.  He  reached  Bes^ 
an9on  before  Christmas  day*  William  of  Bui^ndy 
entertained  him  with  courtesy.^  He  passed  Christmas 
m  Besan^n  with  something  iq3proaching  to  royal  state. 
From  Besan^on  he  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  and  crossed 
the  Rhone,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  There  he  was 
^  Sstit  magniSoo  pro  tnk  cmtaraiUite  Busceptos  et  babitut. 
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met  by  his  mothep-in-law,  Adelaide,  flie  powerful  Mar- 
chioness of  Susa,  and  her  son  Amadens.  They  received 
him  with  an  outward  show  of  honor ;  but,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  extreme  necessity,  they  demanded  the 
cession  of  five  rich  bishoprics  as  the  pric^  of  his  free 
passage  through  their  territories.  This  demand  might 
seem  an  insidious  endeavor  to  commit  him  still  fiirther 
with  the  Pope,  by  forcing  him  to  exercise  or  to  transfer, 
in  a  simoniacal  manner,  the  contested  power  of  investi- 
ture. Henry  viras  glad  to  extricate  himself  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  rich  district  which  he  possessed  in  Burgundy. 
But  the  Alps  were  still  between  him  and  Italy.  The 
passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  notwithstanding  the  hardier 
habits  of  the  time,  was  always  a  work  of  peril  and  diflS- 
culty;  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  made  it 
almost  desperate.  Vast  quantities  of  snow  had  fallen ; 
the  slippery  sur&ce,  where  it  had  hardened,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear ;  the  ascent  seemed  impracticable. 
But  the  fatal  day  was  hastening  on ;  the  King  must 
Henry  pMses  ^cach  Italy  or  forfeit  his  crown  forever.  At 
*»»  AipB.  a  large  cost  they  hired  some  of  the  mountain- 
eers well  acquainted  with  the  paths,  to  go  before  and 
cut  something  like  a  road  through  the  snow  for  the 
King  and  his  few  followers.  So  they  reached  with  great 
labor  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  descent  seemed 
impossible ;  it  looked  like  a  vast  precipice,  smooth,  and 
almost  sheer.  But  the  danger  must  be  overcome; 
some  crept  down  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  some  clung 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  and  so  sUding  and  at 
times  rolling  down  the  steeper  declivities,  reached  at 
length  the  bottom  without  serious  accident.  The  queen 
and  her  infant  son  were  drawn  down  in  the  skins  of 
oxen,  as  in  sledges.     Some  of  the  horses  were  lowered 
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by  various  contrivances  —  some  with  their  feet  tied 
allowed  to  roll  from  ledge  to  ledge.  Many  were  killed, 
many  maimed ;  few  reached  the  plain  in  a  serviceable 
state. 

No  sooner  was  the  Song's  unexpected  arrival  made 
known  in  Italy,  than  the  princes  and  the  bishops  assem- 
ble<I  in  great  numbers,  and  received  him  with  the  high- 
est honors ;  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army.  The  great  cause  of  his  popular- 
ity with  so  many  of  the  Lombard  nobility  and  the  prel- 
ates, was  the  notion  that  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  to 
depose  the  Pope.  All,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
without  power,  who  were  excommunicated  by  Hilde- 
brand,  looked  eagerly  for  vengeance.  But  Henry  could 
not  pause  to  plunge  into  this  new  war&re,  where  even 
in  Lombardy  he  would  have  encountered  half  the  mag- 
nates and  people.  He  could  not  imperil  the  throne  of 
Germany.  He  must  obtain  the  absolution  from  his 
excommunicator  before  the  fetal  25th  of  February. 

The  Pope  meantime,  accompanied  by  his  powerful 
protectress,  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Vercelli,  had  crossed  the  Apennines  on  his  way  to 
Mantua.  The  news  of  Henry's  descent  into  Italy 
arrested  his  march.  Uncertain  whether  he  came  as  a 
humble  suppliant  or  at  the  head  of  an  army  (Gregory 
well  knew  the  state  of  Lombardy),  he  imme-  jaaouy. 
diately  turned  aside,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Canosa,  a 
strong  fortress  belonging  to  Matilda. 

To  Canosa  first  came  in  trembling  haste  many  of  the 
nobles  and  prelates  who  had  been  included  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication,  and  whom  Henry  had  been 
forced  to  dismiss  from  his  service.  Most  of  them  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  elude  the  guards  set  to  watch 
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the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Dietrich,  Bishop  of  Verduiif 
cme  of  the  most  fkithftil  and  irr^roaefaable  of  Hemys 
partisans  (he  had  not  concurred  in  his  more  vi<dent 
proceedings),  had  been  seized  by  Adelbert,  Count  of 
Calw,  plundered,  imprisoned,  fbiced  to  promise  a  large 
ransom,  and  not  to  rev^ige  this  cruel  outrage.  Rupert 
of  Bamberg,  still  more  odious  to  the  adverse  party,  was 
taken  by  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  stripped  of  all  his 
treasures,  even  to  Ms  pontifical  robes,  and  kept  in  close 
captivity ;  neither  his  own  entreaties  wt  those  of  hk 
ftiends  could  obtain  his  liberation.  With  naked  feet, 
and  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  the  rest  appeared  before 
the  Pope.  To  them  Gregory  tempered  his  severity  by 
mildness.  He  would  not  refbse  edbsolution  to  idiose 
who  confessed  and  lamented  their  sins ;  bi2t  they  must 
be  purified  as  by  fire,  lest  by  too  great  facility  of  par- 
don, the  atrocious  and  violent  crime  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  to  the  apostolic  see,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
light  sin,  or  as  no  sin  at  all.  The  bish<^  we*  i  shut 
up  in  s^arate  and  soUtary  cells,  with  but  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  till  the  evening.  The  p^iance  of  tue  laity 
was  apportioned  with  regard  to  their  age  and  sL^ength. 
After  this  ordeal  of  some  days,  they  were  called  before 
the  Pope,  and  received  absolution,  with  a  mild  rebuke, 
and  repeated  injunctions  to  hold  no  communion  with 
their  master  till  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  lenity  of  the  Pope  to  his  adherents  may  have 
decided  the  wavering  mind  rf  Henry :  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  haughty  and 
inexorable  proceedings  towards  the  King.  Hildebrand 
would  be  content  with  the  moderate  chastisement  of 
the  inferiors,  fi*om  the  King  he  would  exact  the  most 
degrading  humiliation.     Henry  first  obtained  an  inter- 
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view  with  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  He  sept  her  to  the 
Pope,  loaded  with  prayers  and  promises.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Adelaide  of  Susa,  the  Marquis  Azzo, 
and  Hugh,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,^  who  was  Supposed 
to  possess  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gregory. 
He  entreated  the  Pope  not  too  ra^ly  to  credit  the 
jealous  and  hostSe  charges  of  the  G^man  princes,  but 
to  id)0olve  the  Ejng  at  once  finxn  his  excommunication. 
The  Pope  coldly  repUed,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  pass  judgBaent,exc^t  in  tl^ 
presence  of  the  accusers;  ^*let  him  appear  on  the 
appointed  day  at  Augsbuig,  and  he  shall  receive  rigid 
and  imparttal  justice.*^  The  ambassadors  of  Henry 
urged  that  the  King  by  no  means  declined,  he  humbly 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  but  in  the  mean 
time  earnestly  desired  to  be  released  from  the  excon^ 
munication.  The  possession  c^  his  crown  depended  on 
his  immediate  absolutiim ;  he  would  und^go  any  pen- 
ance, and  be  prepared  to  answer  hereafter  before  the 
Pope  to  any  charges  advanced  against  him.  The 
implacable  Pope  would  yield  no  step  of  his  vantage 
ground.  He  might  indeed  dread  the  versatiUty  of 
Henry's  character,  and  his  ready  assent  to  the  ndvice 
of  flattering  and  desperate  counsellors.  *^If  he  be 
truly  penitent,  let  him  place  his  crown  and  aB  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  in  my  hands,  and  openty  confess 
himself  unwortliy  of  the  royal  name  and  digjiity/'  This 
demand  seemed  too  harsh  even  to  the  ardent  admirers 
of  the  Pope ;  they  entreated  him  to  mitigate,  the  rigor 
of  the  sentence,  "  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed.'*  The 
Pope  gave  a  vague  assent  to  their  representations.^ 

*  Hogh  of  Clugnj*  hid  been  the  godfather  of  Henry.  —  Dach.  Spic.  iii 
p.  441. 

•  It  w  foTtimaM  th<»t  thin  xcene,  the  mont  remarkable  in  the  histofy  of 
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On  a  dreaiy  winter  morning,  with  the  ground  deep 
HMiryat  ^  snow,  the  King,  the  heir  of  a  long  line  ct 
oawMa.  emperors,  was  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
Jan.  26, 1OT7.  ^^q  outer  of  the  three  walls  which  girded  the 
castle  of  Canosa.  He  had  laid  aside  every  mark  of 
royalty  or  of  distinguished  station  ;  he  was  clad  only  in 
the  thin  white  linen  dress  of  the  penitent,  and  there, 
&sting,  he  awaited  in  humble  patience  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  But  the  gates  did  not  unclose.  A  second 
day  he  stood,  cold,  hungry,  and  mocked  by  va^  hope. 
And  yet  a  third  day  dragged  on  from  morning  to 
evening  over  the  unsheltered  head  of  the  discrowned 
King.  Every  heart  was  moved  except  that  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  the  presence  of 
Gregory  there  were  low  deep  murmurs  a^dnst  his 
unapostolic  pride  and  inhumanity.^  The  patience  of 
Henry  could  endure  no  more;  he  took  refuge  in  an 
adjacent  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas,  to  implore,  and  with 
tears,  once  again,  the  intercession  of  the  aged  Abbot  of 
Clugny.  Matilda  was  present;  her  womanly  heart 
was  melted ;  she  joined  with  Henry  in  his  supplications 
to  the  Abbot.  *^  Thou  alone  canst  accomplish  this," 
said  the  Abbot  to  the  Countess.  Heniy  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  in  a  passion  of  grief  entreated  her  merciful 
interference.  To  female  entreaties  and  influence  Ch'eg- 
ory  at  length  yielded  an  ungracious  permission  for  tlie 
King  to  approach  his  presence.  Vfith  bare  feet,  still 
in  the  garb  of  penit^ice,  stood  the  King,  a  man  of 
singularly  tall  and  noble  person,  with  a  countenance 

the  middle  'ftges,  is  related  by  that  one  of  the  monkiBh  aiuudista  who  as* 
pires  to  the  character  of  a  historian  —  I.Anibert  of  Hertzfeld. 

1  Nonnalli  vero  in  nobis  non  apostolice  severitaUs  grayitatem,  sed  quasi 
tTrannics  feritatis  cmdelitatem  esse  damamnt  These  are  Gregory's  own 
words  in  his  public  account  of  the  affair. — Ad  Germanos.  Regest  iv.  12 
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gccustomed  to  flash  command  and  terror  upon  his  ad- 
versaries, before  the  Pope,  a  grey-haired  man  bowed 
with  years,  of  small  unimposing  stature. 

The  terms  exacted  from  Henry,  who  was  far  too 
deeply  humiliated  to  dispute  any  thing,  had  no  redeem- 
ing touch  of  g^itleness  or  compassion.  He  was  to 
appear  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  which  the  Pope 
should  name,  to  answer  the  charges  of  his  subjects  be> 
(ore  the  Pope  himself,  if  it  should  please  him  to  preside 
in  person  at  the  trial.  If  he  should  repel  these  charges., 
he  was  to  receive  his  kingdom  back  from  the  hands  ot 
the  Pope.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  peaceably  to  resign 
his  kingdom,  and  pledge  himself  never  to  attempt  to 
seek  revenge  for  his  deposition.  Till  that  time  he  was 
to  assume  none  of  the  ens^ns  of  royalty,  perform  no 
public  act,  appropriate  no  part  of  the  royal  revenue 
which  was  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  attendants ;  ail  his  subjects  were  to  be  held 
released  from  their  oath  of  allefi;iance ;  he  was  to  banisli 
forever  from  his  court  Rupert,  Bishc^  ^^Twmiof 
Bamberg,  and  XJlric,  Count  of  Cosheim,  with  •««»"*«»«> 
his  other  evU  advisers ;  if  he  should  recover  his  king- 
dom, he  must  rule  h^iceforward  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Pope,  and  correct  whatever  was  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.  On  these  conditions  the  Pope 
condescended  to  grant  absolution,  with  the  frirther  pro- 
vision that  in  case  of  any  prevarication  on  the  part  of 
the  King  on  any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was 
null  and  void,  and  in  that  case  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  released  from  all  their  oaths,  and  might 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  king. 

The  oath  of  Henry  was  demanded  to  these  conditions, 
to  his  ai^>earance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope,  and 
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to  the  8^e  conduct  of  the  Pope,  if  he  diould  be  pleased 
to  cros§  the  Alp?*  But  the  King's  oath  was  not  denned 
suflScient;  whp  would  be  his  compurgators?  The 
Abbot  of  Clugpy  declined,  as  taking  such  oath  was 
inconsistent  with  }m  roonaatic  vows.  At  length  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  VerodE,  Osna- 
burg,  and  Zeits,  the  Marquis  Aazo,  and  others  of 
the  princes  present,  yentured  to  swear  od  the  holy 
relique^  to  the  King's  fiuthiul  fulfilment  of  all  these 
hard  conditions. 

But  even  yet  the  unfoigiving  Hildebrand  had  not 
forced  th^  King  to  drink  the  drega  of  humiliatipn.  He 
had  degraded  Henry  before  men,  he  would  degrade 
him  in  li^  presence  of  God ;  he  had  exalted  himsdf  to 
the  summit  of  efurthly  power,  he  would  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  ratify  and  to  sanctic«i  this  assumption  of 
unapproachable  sqpf^riority. 

After  the  absolution  had  been  granted  in  due  form, 
Thesaor^  the  Pppo  pfoceedod  to  celebrate  the  awftd 
""^  mystery  of  the  Euohaiist.     He  called  the 


King  towards  th^  altar,  he  lifted  in  his  hands  the  conse- 
crated host,  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  spoke  these 
words:  —  ♦*  I  have  been  accused  by  thee  and  by  thy 
partisans  of  having  usurped  the  Apostolic  See  by  si- 
moniacal  practices,  —  of  having  been  guiky,  both  before 
and  after  my  elevation  to  the  Episcc^ate,  of  crimes 
which  woyld  disqualify  floe  for  my  sacred  office.  I 
might  jx^iify  myself  by  proo^  and  by  tl^  witness  of 
those  who  have  known  me  from  my  youth,  whose  suf- 
frages have  raised  me  to  the  Apostolic  See.  But  to 
remove  every  shadow  of  suspicion,  I  appeal  from  human 
testimony  to  divine.  Behold  the  Lord's  body;  be 
this  the  test  of  my  innocence.     May  God  acquit  me 
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by  bis  jadgment  this  day  of  the  crimes  wiUi  which  I  an 
charged ;  if  ^lilty,  strike  me  dead  at  once."  He  thei 
took  and  ato  the  consecrated  wafer.  A  paqse  ensned  . 
he  stood  unscathed  in  oahn  assurance.  A  sudden  burs 
of  admiration  thrilled  the  whole  congregation.  Wher 
silence  was  restored,  he  addressed  the  King,  ^^  Do  thou, 
my  son<aa  I  have  done  I  The  Princes  of  the  German 
Empire  have  accuABd  thee  of  crimes  heinous  and  capi- 
tal ;  such  as  in  justice  should  exdnde  thee  not  only 
from  the  administnation  of  puUic  affiurs,  but  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
fiuthftd  tp  thy  dying  day.  They  eagerly  demand  a  sol 
emu  trial.  But  human  decisions  are  liable  to  error;  &ls&- 
hood,  dressed  out  in  eloquence,  enslaves  the  judgment ; 
truth,  withoot  this  artificial  aid,  meets  with  contempt. 
As  thou  hast  implored  my  protection,  act  according  to 
my  Qounse),  If  t^ou  art  conscious  of  thy  innocence, 
and  assured  that  the  acousalions  against  thee  are  false, 
by  this  short  course  free  the  Church  of  God  from  scan- 
dal, thyself  from  long  and  doubt&l  trial.  Take  thou 
too  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  if  God  avouches  diy  inno- 
cence, thou  stoppest  forever  the. mouths  of  thy  accusers. 
I  shall  become  et  once  the  advocate  of  thy  cause,  the 
asserter  of  thy  guililessneas,  thy  nobles  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  thee,  thy  kingdom  restored,  the  fierce  tumult 
of  civil  war  which  destroys  thy  empire  be  allayed  for- 
ever.    * 

Was  diis  a  sudden  impulse  or  a  premeditated  plan  of 
Gregory  ?    Was  it  but  a  blind  determination  to  push 

>  WaltnnB  either  knows  nothing  of  this  part  of  the  seeoe  or  pasgos  it 
oyer.  Ad  comprobandum  eccleeJMticae  reconciliationis  tettimomam,  ea- 
eram  communionem  corporia  et  sangainis  Domini  de  manu  ejus  accepit.  — 
De  Unit.  Bccles.  11.  15.  But  ho  attributoe  this  almost  diabolical  speech  to 
Gregory,  as  addressed  to  Heniys  enemies,  ne  solioiti  sitis,  qt|Qni«in  cnlp** 
biliorem  eum  reddo  vobis. 
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his  triumph  to  the  utmost ;  or  was  it  sincere  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  certainty  of  this  extraordinary  ordeal  ? 
Had  he  fully  contemplated  the  dreadful  alternative  which 
he  offered  to  the  King — either  boldly  to  deny  the  truth, 
to  the  smallest  point,  of  charges  not  like  those  against 
himself,  clear  and  specific,  but  vague,  imdefined,  includ- 
ing his  whole  life?  In  that  case,  did  he  not  discern 
the  incredible  wickedness  of  thus  tempting  the  King, 
in  his  stupor  and  confusion,  to  reckless  peijury  ?  Or 
should  the  King,  so  adjured,  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  and  by  acknowledging  his  guilt,  de- 
prive himself  at  once  and  forever  of  his  crown  ?  Or  did 
he  suppose  that  God  would  indeed  interpose,  and  as 
tradition  reported  of  Lothair  of  Lorraine  who  had  been 
put  to  the  same  test  by  Hadrian  H.  and  met  with  a 
speedy  and  miserable  death,  so  would  the  peijured  Henry, 
by  a  still  more  striking  example,  rivet  forever  the  bonds 
of  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  hearts  of  kings  ? 

Henry,  in  his  amazement,  hesitated,  and  stood  in 
visible  agitation.  He  then  retired  to  a  short  distance  to 
consult  with  his  few  followers  how  he  should  escape  this 
terrible  ^^  judgment  of  God."  He  th^i  summoned  his 
courage,  and  declared  that  he  must  first  obtain  the 
opinion  of  those  princes  who  had  adhered  to  his  cause  ; 
that  though  this  trial  might  be  satis&ctory  to  the  few 
present,  it  would  not  have  any  c^ect  on  the  obstinate 
incredulity  of  his  absent  enemies:  he  adjured  the 
Pope  to  reserve  the  whole  question  for  a  General  Coun- 
cil, in  whose  equitable  decision  he  would  acquiesce. 
The  Pope  hardly  consented  to  this  request ;  but  as  if 
conscious  that  he  had  himself  gone  too  fer,  he  now  con- 
descended to  receive  the  King  at  a  banquet,  treated  him 
with  courtesy,  and  gave  him  much  grave  advice. 
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Gregory  had  sent,  in  the  mean  time,  Eppo,  Bish<^ 
of  Zeitz,  to  annomice  to  the  Italian  nobles,  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  King.  But  the  Lombards  had  come  not  to 
see  the  King,  but  tlie  Pope  humbled.  When  thej 
heard  the  history  of  Henry's  debasement,  they  broke 
out  into  furious  indignation,  glared  on  the  Bishop  with 
fierce  and  menacing  looks,  and  loaded  him  with  insult- 
ing and  contumelious  language.  They  openly  avowed 
their  contempt  for  the  Pope's  excommunication,  denied 
his  right  to  the  Papacy,  renewed  all  the  opprobrious 
accusations  of  adultery  and  other  capital  offences  against 
the  Pontiff.  Of  the  King  they  spoke  with  contemptu- 
ous bitterness ;  he  had  dishonored  the  royal  dignity  by 
his  submission  to  a  man,  a  heretic  and  loaded  with  in- 
hmy ;  they  had  followed  him  as  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs,  as  the  asserter  of  justice  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  he  had  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
made  his  own  peace  by  a  base  and  cowardly  reconciliar 
tion.  Their  angry  discontent  spread  through  the  camp. 
There  was  a  general  ciy  that  the  King  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  of  which  he  was  so  un- 
worthy, and  that  his  son  Conrad  should  be  instantly 
proclaimed.  With  him  at  their  head  they  would  march 
to  Rome,  elect  another  Pope,  who  should  crown  the  in- 
fant Emperor,  and  annul  all  the  acts  of  this  apostate 
Pontiff. 

Henry  sunk  at  heart,  and  perhaps  now  imagining 
that  he  had  underrated  his  own  power,  did  not  dare  to 
confront  the  tumult.  He  sent  out  some  of  the  nobles 
around  him  to  assuage  the  dissatisfaction,  to  explain  the 
stem  necessity  to  which  he  had  bowed,  and  to  assure 
them  that  hereafter  he  would  apply  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  assertion  of  their  rights.     The  tumult  was  stilled : 
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bat  many  of  the  more  powerful  Lombards  retired  in 
disgust  to  their  stron^iolds.  The  rest  received  him  aa 
he  came  forth  frotn  the  &tal  Canosa  with  oold  aikl 
Hm.  28.  arerted  looks :  no  one  approached  him«  bat 
they  stood  apart  in  small  knots,  discnasing,  in  hardljr 
suppressed  murmors,  his  weakness  and  his  difl{graoew 
He  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  Reggio. 

The  triumph  ef  sacerdotal  Christianity^  in  the  humil- 
iation of  the  temporal  power,  w^  oomfdete,  but  it  was 
premature*  Hildebrand^  like  other  conquerors,  most 
leave  the  fiiiits  of  his  victory  to  later  times.  He  had 
established  in  the  iace  of  Europe  the  great  principle^ 
the  Papal  power  of  jud^ng  Kings*  Henry  himself 
seemed  at  first  stunned  by  the  suddenness^  the  fcMtce  of 
the  blow  ;  Christ^idom  had  in  Uko  manner  been  taken 
by  surprbe^  But  the  pause  of  awe  and  reverence  waa 
but  brief  and  transitory ;  a  strong  recoil  wsls  inevitable ; 
the  elements  of  resistance  w^re  powerftdi  and  widely 
spread.  The  common  hatred  of  Hildebrand  brought 
together  agaiti  all  who,  from  lower  or  from  lofiier  mo^ 
tives,  abhorred  his  tyranny ;  the  Germans,  who  resented 
the  debasemeiit  of  the  Empire;  the  Italians,  who 
dreaded  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Tuscany ;  the 
clergy,  who,  more  or  less  consctentiously,  were  averse 
to  the  monastic  rigor  of  Hildebrand «— those  who  had 
felt  or  who  dreaded  his  censures* 
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CHAPTER    UL 

CONTINUED   SrRIFE  WITH   KINd  HENRY.     BERENOAB  Of 
TOURS.    DEATH  Of  GREGORY. 

Around  th^  fidlen  King  in  Re^io  assembled  almost 
all  the  disthigoished  prelates  and  laity  "'^ho  Hehfy  in 
had  formed  his  small  odnrt  at  Oppenhdtn.  ^'w*' 
They  were  released  from  their  excommnnicatton^  and 
prepared,  with  greater  prudence,  perhaps,  but  with  un* 
mitigated  hostility,  to  resume  the  contest.  Licmar 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz^  Osnabui^, 
Lausanne,  and  Basle,  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  Eberhard  of 
Nellenbutg,  and  Berthold,  the  proscribed  coiihsellors  of 
the  Ejng  \  above  all,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  whose  ambi* 
tion  aspired  to  the  seat  of  HUdebmnd,  with  many  other 
Italian  bishops. 

The  two  parties  remained  for  a  time  watching,  it 
might  seem,  each  other's  mbvementS;  neither  could 
trust  the  nther.  Henry,  still  wtaaring  the  outward  show 
of  submission,  advanced  from  Reggio  to  Ravenna. 
There  he  seht  a  message  to  the  Pope,  requesting  that 
tlie  General  Council  might  be  held  in  Mantua  rath^ 
than  in  Augsburg.  To  this  Gregory,  dreading,  perhaps, 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  uncertain  or  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  too  fer  with  the  German  adversaries  of 
the  King,  now  he  had  withdrawn  the  excommunication, 
gave  an  ambiguous  assent.     Henry,  after  an  interview 
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with  his  mother  at  Piacenza,  where  he  was  said  to  hare 
held  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  enemies  of 
Gregory,  approached  Mantua.^  But  either  secret  in- 
telligence, or  not  nnnatoral  suspicion  that  Henry  had 
laid  a  deep  plot  to  surprise  the  person  of  the  Pope  in 
A  D.  im.  ^^^^  ^^^7'  alarmed  the  partisans  of  Gregory. 
March  1.  Matilda  hurried  the  Pope  hack,  through  by- 
roads, to  the  Apennines ;  and  again  entrenched  him  in 
her  impregnable  fortress  at  Canosa.  Henry,  during 
this  time,  was  making  a  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  Everywhere  he  encountered  the  same  sul- 
len and  contemptuous  indignati<m.  There  were  no  dep- 
utations of  the  magistrates— *  no  processions  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  him ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  he  was  left  to 
lodge  in  the  suburbs.  Provisions  were  doled  out  just 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  but  altogether  unbecom- 
ing his  royal  station  ;  guards  were  posted  to  watch  his 
followers,  lest  they  should  dare  to  maraud  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  Henry  beheld  all  this  not  without 
some  satisfaction ;  if  it  showed  aversion  and  contempt 
for  him,  it  showed  still  more  profound  hatred  of  the 
Pope.  From  Monza  he  sent  to  demand  permission  for 
End  of  ^  ccHX)natiott  as  King  of  Italy  by  certain 
Febnurj  other  faoshops,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
the  bishop  of  Pavia  being  still  under  the  Papal  inter- 
dict Gregory  eluded  this  request,  which  might  have 
the  appearance  of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Henry's 
still  unquestioned,  uncontested  title  to  his  crown. 
Slowly,  as  he  felt  his  growing  strength,  Henry  began 

t  According  to  Berthold  Heniy  was  to  haye  been  visited  at  Pavia  bj  the 
famous  Cendus,  who  Buiprised  Gregorj  in  Roma.  The  king  reftiaad  him 
the  kiss  as  being  excommunicate!  Cendus  died  the  day  they  ware  to 
have  met,  morte  damnandus  ffiteni&.  lu  puncto  doscendit  ad  inferna,  adds 
berthold,  sub  auu.  1077. 
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to  throw  off  the  ill-worn  inask  of  submission.  ^^ 
He  inveighed  publicly  against  the  harshness  —  *"  **>^"- 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  He  openly  reinstated  iiia 
old  counsellors,  especi^Qy  the  obnoxious  Ulric  of  Cos- 
heim  ;  he  was  in  more  and  more  open,  communication 
wkik  tlje  declared  foes  of  the  Pope ;  still  there  was  no 
outward  breach  to  justify  Hildebrand  in  renewing 
the  exoorimiauQicatiotti — in  dedarii:^  the  solemn  and 
haard-wruJOKg  absolution  null  and  void ;  and  Henry  was 
ROW  too  strong  to  be  safely  driven  to  despair.  He  was 
in  Italy  amid  potentates  ready  to  hazard  every  thing  in 
dieir  own  cause-—  not  in  his :  not  in  Germany  with  al^ 
most  the  whole  empire  in  rebellion. 

The  revolted  Geiman  Princes  had  gone  too  &r  to 
retreat.  The  few  who  aspired  to  the  throne — the 
many  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Heniy  —  the 
Dukea  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia,  with  some 
of  the  Saxon  chiefe  ;  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  who  was  now 
too  deeply  committed,  the  Hilddbrandine  Bishops  of 
Wurtzbui^  and  Metz  —  had  no  course  but  to  B«|hmh«of 
advance  boldly  to  the  deposition  of  the  King.  ^eSruary. 
They  had  met  at  Ulm,  but  the  unusual  cold  of  the  sea- 
son compelled  them  to  disperse.  The  snow  had  pre- 
v^ited  the  arrival  of  many.  They  appointed  the  deci- 
sive Diet  <m  the  13th  of  March  at  Forcheim. 

For  Gregory  the  position  of  aflkirs  had  become  em- 
bforassiog  to  the  utmost.  By  his  severity,  BmbamiM. 
not  merely  had  he  not  conciliated,  he  had  de-  Pope, 
graded  too  deeply  for  reconciliation  —  debased,  tram- 
pled upon  the  King.  Christian  forgiveness  might  seem 
to  be  too  high  a  virtue  to  be  expected  from  any  man 
after  such  an  example  of  implacability,  Jeast  of  all  from 
a  king  like  Henry.     But  yet  he  had  released  him  froDA 
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the  ban  of  excommunication.  Before  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  Henry  stood  absolved ;  the  fact  was  public 
and  notorious,  the  conditions  hardly  known  or  for^tten. 
The  magician  had  dissolved  his  own  spell.  The  strong 
ground  on  which  the  adversaries  of  Henry  stood  crum- 
bled beneath  them ;  they  had  lost  the  great  excuse 
wliich  justified  them  in  the  eyes  of  men  for  theiif  revolt, 
for  the  deposition  of  Henry,  for  the  election  of  a  new 
King.  Gregory  conducted  himself  with  that  subtle 
policy  in  which  he  was  as  great  a  master  as  in  bold  re* 
solve.  He  left  free  course  to  the  fears  and  passions  of 
the  Germans  hostile  to  Henry,  yet  took  no  step  which 
would  prevent  him  firom  disclaiming,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  election  of  Rudolph,  now  put  openly  for- 
ward as  the  intended  successor  of  the  deposed  Henry. 
^^  jft  He  retired  to  his  safer  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
loTr.  where  he  resumed  his  state.'  Count  Maingcdd, 

the  brother  of  the  historian  Herman  the  Lame,  had 
been  despatched  to  Gregory  with  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm,  and  a  respectful  invitation  to  the 
March  1.  Pope  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Diet  at  Fore- 
heim.  The  Pope  sent  a  message  to  the  confederate 
Princes,  advising  them  to  delay  (if  it  could  be  done 
without  danger,  of  which  he  would  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility) their  final  decision  concerning  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  Count  Maingold  to  Henry,  to  de- 
j^y^^^  mand  a  safe^onduct  for  himself  across  the 
M^»»  7-  Alps.  This  was  to  be  the  test  of  Henry's  fi- 
delity. At  the  same  time  with  the  embassy  of  the 
Pope,  Henry  had  received  a  summons  to  Forcheim,  and 
also  an  insidious  admonition  from  his  rival  Rudolph, 
not  to  enter  into  Germany  until  his  mother  or  the  Pope 
ihould  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  recqition. 
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Henry  met  subtlety  with  subtlety.  He  excused  him- 
flelf*  from  appearing  at  Forcheim  on  the  appointed  day. 
*'  He  had  newly  taken  upon  himself  the  functions  of 
King  of  Italy;  he  was  overwhdmed  with  business. 
The  Italians  would  be  offended  at  his  sudden  departure 
before  he  had  settled  their  afl^rs."  To  Gregory  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  beyond  his  abiUty  to  pledge  himself 
for  the  security  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  Lombards,  of  whose  profoimd  hatred 
Gr^ory  was  aware.  These  ungovernable  men  might 
not  respect  his  safe-conduct,  and  he  might  but  be  be- 
traying the  Pope  into  personal  danger.  Gregory  did 
not  think  fit  to  question  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  these 
representations.  He  sent  his  two  legates  —  the  Abbot 
Bernhard  of  Marseilles,  and  Bernhard  the  Cardinal 
Deacon  —  as  his  representatives  to  the  Diet. 

The  Diet  met  at  Forcheim ;  the  Papal  Legates  ap- 
peared. They  made  at  first  some  show  of  Diet  at 
moderation,  which  soon  gave  way  before  the  March  i8. 
resolute  and  not  unexpected  determination  of  the  confed- 
erates to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  Sov- 
ereign. The  Legates  mildly  suggested  the  expediency 
of  giving  Henry  another  chance,  and  of  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope ;  but,  with  convenient  modesty, 
they  intimated  doubts  whether  it  could  be  done  without 
dsmger.  With  the  same  unusual  deference,  they  said 
tliat  the  possession  of  the  throne  depended  not  on  their 
counsels,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  Princes :  it  was  for 
the  Princes  to  judge  what  was  best  for  the  public  weal :  ^ 
but  they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  German 


1  Si  hoc  sine  pericalo  fieri  posse  perpendereot  Bemried.  CsHernm  pn>- 
rislonem  regni  noa  tam  in  eonun  consilio,  quam  in  principnm  arbitrio 
MUm,  — Ibid 
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nadon  should  so  long  have  efidnred  saca  a  King.  Do- 
tonnined,  though  the  Legates  of  the  Pope  thus  dexter- 
ously shrunk  from  respoaaibility,  to  have  the  Pope'a 
name  <m  their  side,  the  confederates  declared  that  be- 
fore, aiid  independent  of  Henry's  exoonumiBiQation, 
Grr^ory  had  annolled  their  oaths  of  allegianoe ;  thei&- 
selves  would  be  under  the  ApostcfUc  eensure  if  they 
«hould  remain  any  loc^r  subgeet  to  the  King. 

The  election  fell  upon  Badolph  of  Swabia;  the 
g,^^^^,^^  Papal  Legates  interfered  to  asamge  some 
l^jjp^  ^  fierce  jealousieB  which  threatoned  to  break  out 
*^^^  among  the  rival  Princes^  Among  the  terms 
to  which  Rudolph  swtxre  was  ^- 1.,  lo  leay«  t&e  choice 
of  the  Bishops  firee  ;  and  11.,  not  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  throne  hereditary  in  his  &nnly.  He  was  at  once  con^ 
March  26.  sccTated  at  M^itz  by  iAjrchbishop  Siegfiied  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdebui«g.  The  Papal  Legates 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  j^eaenoe  to  the  cetemoiny. 

Thus  was  civil  war  prodaimed  throughout  Germany. 
Oivawar.  A  writer  (m  the  Imperial  side  describes  it8 
guilt  9iXhd  nnsery.  For  seventeen  years  wars  and  se- 
ditions raged  throughout  the  Boman  Empire.  Bish<^ 
rose  against  Bishop ;  ^  the  clergy  against  the  clergy ; 
the  people  a^iinst  the  people ;  father  agaimst  son,  son 
*^%ainst  &ther,  brother  against  bi'other.  He  deliberately 
charges  Gregory  with  the  guilt  <^  all  this  unchristian 
fi-aternal   hatred — of  all  this  unchristian   bloodshed.^ 

'  In  a  battle  (Aug.  7, 1078).  The  Saxon  battle-word  was  St  Peter;  but 
the  biskopson  St.  Peter*8  side  ran  away.  Quoe  omnes,  quia  itaeUw  sciebanft 
psalinos  cantare  eo  quod  nutriti  Bub  religioDeeflSent,  quam  logioaes  anoataa 
ad  bella  disponere,  solo  visa  pncliantium  in  fugam  conrersi  sunt.  Magde- 
bui^,  in  his  flight,  was  killed  by  the  peasants;  Merseburg  fled  naked:  Sit;g- 
fried  of  MentK  (he  was  yetokmi);  Bemardf  Arcbdeaoon  of  Itiio,  Adcdbert 
if  Worms,  were  brought  before  Henry. —Brams  c.  96. 

*  Waltram  de  Unit.  Eccles.  apud  Frebcr,  p.  251.    See,  too,  the  veiy  CM^ 
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Is  posterity  to  allow  itself  to  be  overawed  hj  the  giao* 
deur  of  Gregory's  character,  his  inflexiiUe  adherence  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  r^ht,  his  eonscieatious  con** 
viction  that  he  was  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  — 
and  to  dismiss  this  grave  contemiporary  charge  from  t)ie 
bar  ot  its  judgment  ?  To  take  reAige  in  the  high  predes-^ 
tinarianism  that  it  was  the  inevitable  collision  of  twti 
great  principles— that  much  eve&tua)  good  arose  out  oi* 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  prioci]^  — 
does  not  solve  l^e  moral  difficulty.  It  id  not  sufficic^nt 
to  say  that  the  good  survived  and  the  evil  passed  away^ 
—  that  the  clergy  maintaiBued  a  power  beneficial  — 
greatly  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  eivi]iza;tion  —  wlula 
the  earth  dntnk  up  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  the^ 
grave  closed  alike  ot^  those  who  suffered  and  those 
who  inflicted  misery.  Was  Gregory  right  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  subordination  of  the  tera|>oral  to  the  spiritual 
power  ?  Even  if  right,  was  civil  war,  with  all  its  hor-* 
rors,  the  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  it  -^  legitimate 
to  a  Cbristiaii  Pontiff?  Was  not  Gregory,  as  the  vice^ 
gerent  of  Christ,  boand  to  have  that  deep  abhorrence 
ibr  human  misecy  (and  of  the  ams  aa  well  ta  the  misery 
of  civil  war  he  could  not  be  ignorant),  so  as  to  usq 

oua  tnet  of  Wipo,  Biabop  of  Penrara,  pylj^hed  in  tbe  bi«t  Tolame  of  Perta^ 
Scriptores,  pp.  148, 179  (1856),  De  Schisinate  Hildebrandi.  It  contains  a 
disctusion  between  an  Imperi^isl  and  a  Papallst,  an  eaemy  and  an  adre- 
CBU  of  Hifdabfand,  in  which  his  whoW  condoot  is  argued  on  as  by  plaintiff 
and  defendant  The  author  sums  at  the  end  against  Uildcbrand  in  these 
words:  Duo  sunt  quae  danipnatione  dignum  Ildebrandum  ostendunt:  quod 
KodolAim  in  regem  eieari  feeit,  et  Teatonicom  bellom  fieri  non  prohibuii, 
in  quo  sanguis  octo  mlUium  hominnm  fUsus  tUit.  In  eo  ctiam  perjurii  rea> 
turn  incurrit,  quod  juramenti  vinculis  obligatos  Teutonicos  sacramenti  rclig- 
hmera  riolare  fecH.  In  eo  eUam  scieinaticua  extitit,  quod  indigncmuii 
ministronini  ct  excommniiicatonim  sacramenta  polluta  docuit,  non  accipi- 
Mda  mandavit,  nee  sacrameata  qnidem  did  debere  perUboM,  in  qiiibaa  a 
•anctonim  patrum  regulis  omnino  dissenait    P.  179. 
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every  means  to  avert  it  ?  Did  he  attempt  to  allay  the 
8tonn,  or  allow  his  own  pride  and  passions  to  embark  in 
it  ?  Did  not  his  subtle  policy  protiict  wilftdly  —  know- 
ingly protract  for  his  own  ends — the  doubtful  conflict? 
Were  the  liberties  of  the  German  people,  the  benefi- 
cent exercise  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  —  not  the  power 
itself —  the  leading  incentives  in  his  thoughts  ?  How  far 
was  the  supreme  Christian  law  sacrificed,  and  by  him  w^-j 
proclaimed  himself  Christ's  representative  on  earth  ? 

The  inauguration  of  Rudolph  was  in  blood.  Mo 
iBAiigiiratioii  8<^"6r  had  he  been  crowned,  than  a  fierce  tu- 
ir  Rudolph,  njui^  broke  out,  firom  an  accidental  cause,  be- 
tween the  followers  of  some  of  his  partisans  and  those 
of  Heniy.  Though  they  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet, 
the  Archbishop  and  the  new  King  left  the  Imi)erial 
city,  never  to  return.^ 

It  might  seem  that  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  a 
rival  monarch  called  into  action  all  the  slumbering  forces 
of  Heniy's  cause.  Now  rallied  the  conviction  that  the 
royal  authority  was,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Pope,  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Loyalty,  submissive  conscientious 
loyalty,  had  been  the  boasted  attribute  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  watchword  of  the  party  was  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  connected  in  indissoluble  union  the 
two  unrepealable  truths,  "  Fear  God,"  and  **  Honor  the 
King."  The  populace  of  Mentz  had  broken  out  in  a 
sudden  access  of  fidehty  to  the  King.  Rudolph  and 
his  followers  next  proceeded  to  Worms,  but  Worms 
again  cast  out  her  tyrannous  and  rebel  bishop,  and 
closed  her  gates.  Everywhere  a  large  part  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  Swabia,  refused  to  break  their  oath  of  fealty. 

1  PeracU  electione  buoHiI  et  Banguineft  ilUuB  ordtiuUioiie.  —  WaUrmm,  pi 
275. 
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The  three  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of  Wurtzbuig,  Metz, 
and  Passau,  alone  adhered  to  Rudolph :  some,  hke  Otho 
of  Constance,  at  once  declared  for  Henry ;  others,  like 
£mmeric  of  Aogsbui^,  only  awaited  a  fevorable  time  to 
renounce  the  Swabian  cause. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  rival  Emperor's  elec- 
tion reached  King  Henry  in  Italy,  than  he  sent  to  the 
Pope  to  demand  Rudolph's  excommunication  as  an  im- 
authorized  usurper.  Gregory  had  recourse  to  his  asual 
subterfuge  —  the  injustice  of*  condemnation  without  reg- 
ular investigation  of  the  cause. 

Henry,  with  no  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to 
collect  some  forces,  which   rapidly  increased  a.d.  1077. 
as  he  proceeded,  left  the  care  of  his  son  Con-  G«2«y. 
rad  and  the  government  of  Italy  to  the  Bish-  May.  *° 
ops  of  Milan  and  Piacenza,  and  crossed  the  Alps.     He 
was  received  with  ardor  by  his  partisans.     Swabia  first 
paid  the  penalty  for  the  ambition  of  her  prince.     From 
the  Necker  to  the  Main  all  was  laid  waste.     The  fierce 
Bohemian  half-pagan  aUies,  who  had  joined  the  standard 
of  Henry,  treated  churches  vrith  no  more  reverence 
than  stables ;  women  were  vk>lated  on  the  altars.     The 
war  at  once  took  its  most  ruthless  and  exterminating 
character. 

The  confederates  looked  in  vain  to  Rome,  which  at 
least  had  not  forbidden,  which,  it  could  hardly  be  de- 
nied, had  fomented,  had  encouraged,  had  justified  the 
rebellion.^     Gregory  now  assumed  the  lofty  tone   of 

1  At  the  synod  at  Borne,  March  8,  1078,  Qregoiy  anathematized  the 
Archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  Milan,  the  Bishops  of  Cremona  and  Treviao, 
the  Cardinal  Hugo  of  St.  Clement.  He  decreed  as  to  the  disturbances  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qennany — nuncii  a  latere  apoetolicsB  sedis  ad  partes  Ulas 
mittantur,  qui  omncs  religiosos  ot  justitife  amantes,  clericalia  et  laiealia 
wdinia  viroe  convooeut  cum  quibutt  aut  finem  aut  paoem  juste  comno- 
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ttrlMter,  and  commaiided  them  to  lay  aside  their  anus, 
Maya.  and  await  has  subliine  award.  The  Saxons 
addressed  him  in  strong  remonsiranees ;  he  had  exekeil 
them  to  revolt  hj  his  excommunication  of  Henrj ;  he 
had  ahsolved  them  from  their  oaths,  and  now  he  $t^ 
fected  to  speak  widi  equable  impartiality.  The  heav- 
ens,  they  had  thought,  would  stand  still,  earth  move 
like  the  heavens,  ere  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  would  lose 
the  firmness  of  Peter.^  Thrice  they  wrote,  in  grief,  in 
remonstrance,  in  indignation.  Thrice  most  the  cock 
crow  to  remind  St.  Peter  of  his  weakness.  At  one 
Ooi.ia  jimeture,  indeed,  the  Legate,  who  had  made 

At  oodtf.  common  caxBse  with  tJie  confederates,  Tentoretl 
to  renew  the  excommunication  ;  ho  was  neither  avcnred 
nor  disdaimed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  interdict,  therefore^ 
had  no  great  effect. 

The  charact^  of  Gr^ory  cannot  claim  the  excose 
of  irresolution.  Yet  for  nearly  two  years  did  Hild^ 
brand,  while  the  war  raged  fiercely,  maintain  this 
doubtftd  policy,  holding  the  language  of  peace,  but 
daiming  the  right,  which  could  not  but  be  inadiiii8s3)lev 
to  <Uctate  that  peace.  Wherever  the  final  Ocnttcii  or 
Diet  of  the  Empire  was  to  meet  and  adjudicate  on  tfa« 
conflicting  titles  of  the  two  sovereigns,  there  he  was  to 
be  present,  to  preside  in  person,  or  by  his  leigates^  and 
iitt«fa.iim  pnmounce  his  award.  Total  submission  to 
the  Koman  see  was  the  first  prelininary  admitted  in 

nant,  aul  veritate  percognitA,  cui  parti  magis  justitia  fkveat,  ad  plenum 
addMcere  valeant:  quatenus  pars  injusta  resipiscat  et  apostolicil  aactoritate 
manita  jmtitia  Tigoris  et  aaotoritatis  robnr  obt^teat  —  Ifansi,  xx.  p.  5^8. 
8m,  however,  (brward  for  ftdrther  proceedings. 

>  Bruno.  They  complained  that  be  was  spostolid  vigoris  oblitae  .  .  . 
at  nostratea  ...  a  magni  spe»  quam  in  apostoKcft  petrA  poeaerant,  exci»le* 
rant,  quia  prins  coelam  stare,  vel  terram  crediderunt  coeli  Hiodo  morefL 
qwun  eaAedram  PMri  amittere  conslantiam  Petri.  —  c  107. 
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tJie  Cooil  jf  the  Pope.  **  If  either  of  those  Kings  (tlius 
he  writes  to  the  Geiman  natiou),  mflated  by  pride, 
shall  in  any  way  impede  our  journey  to  you,  and  con* 
scions  of  his  nnjnst  cause,  decline  tlie  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  reding  in  his  disobecKence  his  Holy 
MoUier,  the  Catholic  Church,  him  despise  ye  as  a  brood 
of  anti-Christ,  a  destroyer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
req>ect  any  sentence  which  our  legates  may  pronounce 
against  him.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall 
buaably  submit  to  our  judgment,  pay  all  reverence  and 
honors'*  i 

But  Henry's  submission  to  any  arbitration,  even  if 
lite  scene  at  Oanosa  had  not  taught  him  mistrust  of  the 
Pope's  equity,  of  the  Pope's  justice,  had  invahdated  Ins 
tide.  That  he  was  the  actiml,  undeposed,  nndeposable 
King,  his  rival  a  rebei  and  an  usurper,  was  the  strength 
of  his  cause.  Gregory's  words  ci  peace,  therefbre, 
however  lofty,  oould  not  be  expected  even  l^  himsetf 
to  ofverawe  the  civil  war,  of  which  his  own  pretensions 
were  one  of  the  causes.  His  language,  in-  p^jj  ^^ 
deed,  was  appalling  enou^.  In  a  second  ^"^^' 
address  %9  the  German  nation,  he  anathematizes  al) 
who  shall  impede  the  assembling  a  general  Diet  to 
judge  between  the  two  kings,  whether  king,  lorchbishc^ 
duke,  marquis,  or  of  whatsoever  station  or  dignitjr* 
Nor  does  he  ccmfine  his  demmdations  to  the  remote 
spiritual  state  of  the  transgressor ;  he  imprecates  ven- 
geance on  his  body  as  on  his  soul.  ^^  In  all  his  acta 
may  he  fe^  (the  im^irecation,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
as  a  prediction)  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God ;  in 
every  batde  may  he  find  his  strength  fail;  March  a, 
may  hei  never  obtain  a  victory,  but,  prostrate  ^'*- 

>  Ad  GermMioe,  iv.  M. 
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in  humble  contrition,  be  abased  and  confounded,  till  he 
is  brought  to  true  repentance."  Such  was  the  Papal 
address,  sanctioned  by  a  great  synod  at  Rome«^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  with  the  temporal 
power,  it  might  seem  for  the  life  or  death  of  Papal,  of 
Feb  11,  sacerdotal  Christianity,  the  doctrinal  antago- 
^-  ^^  nist  of  that  power  had  risen  again,  still  per- 
Toow-  tinaciously  determined   to  know  no  defeat. 

Berengar  of  Tours  d^nands  another  solemn  cond^nna- 
ti<m.  In  vain  had  three  Councils  —  at  Paris,  at  Rome, 
at  Vercelli  —  issued  their  decrees;  Berengar  either 
treated  them  with  scorn,  or  with  his  subtle  logic  atr 
tempted  to  prove,  that  while  they  censured  they  acceded 
to  his  doctrines.  He  had  recanted  all  his  enforced 
recantations,  or  denied  that  he  had  in  truth  recanted. 
In  vain  had  one  Pope  (Leo)  committed  himsdf^  com- 
mitted the  Papal  authority,  to  the  actual  censure ;  in 
vain  his  successors,  Victor,  Nicolas,  Alexander,  had  at 
least  acquiesced  in  the  repudiation  of  the  perilous  tenet. 
In  vain  liad  Lanfi'anc,  now  Primate  of  Norman  Eng- 
land, and  esteemed  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
theologian  of  Christendom,  promulgated  his  reftitation. 
The  mere  &ct  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  new  council  must 
be  held  at  Rome,  that  the  heresiarch  dares  again 
appear  to  answer  for  his  doctrine,  manifests  the  obsti- 
nate vitaUty ,  if  not  the  incre^ising  power  and  expanding 
influence  of  Berengar. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  at  this  council,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  great  heresiarch,  is  in  the  strangest  contrast 
with  that  to  his  imperial  antagonist.  Hildebrand,  on 
all  questions  of  Church  power  so  prompt,  decisive, 
instantaneous  in  his  determinations ;  so  impatient  of  op- 

>  IbkL  Rege«t.  ▼.  15. 
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position,  so  merciless  to  a  foe  within  his  power ;  so  perti- 
nacious to  crush  out  the  last  words  of  submission  where 
he  feels  his  superiority ;  so  utterly,  it  should  seem  con- 
scientiously, remorseless,  when  the  most  remote  danger 
can  be  apprehended  or  warded  off  from  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  theocracy,  from  the  universal,  all-embracing,  as  he 
hoped,  eternal  ecclesiastical  dominion  —  is  now  another 
man.  Compare  Gregory  VII.  in  the  condemnation  of 
Investitures  and  Gregory  in  defence  of  Transubstanti- 
ation :  Gregory  with  King  Henry  at  Canosa,  and  with 
Berengar  at  Tours,  or  at  Rome.  Hildebrand,  it  might 
almost  seem  for  the  first  time,  on  this  cardinal  doctrine, 
IS  vacillatory,  hesitating,  doubtful.  He  will  recur  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ^  to  enlighten  him,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appears  to  acquit  Berengar  of  any  dangeroas 
heresy.*     He  even  bears  the  clamor  of  the  populace.* 


1  Ego  pland  to  de  Christi  sacrificio  secundum  Scripturas  bene  sentiro 
Doa  dobito,  tamen  quia  oonsnetudinis  mihi  est  ad  B.  Mariam  de  his  qus  lue 
movent,  recurrere,  ante  aliquot  dies  impoeul  religioso  cuidam  amico,  jeju- 
nils  et  orationibus  operam  dare,  atque  ita  a  B.  Maria  obtinere,  ut  per  etim 
mihi  non  taoeret  How  strange  is  this  I  The  Pope  propitiating  the  Virgin 
by  another's  fksts  and  prajrers,  and  receiving  the  oracle,  not  directly,  but 
through  him.  His  religious  friend  heard  from  the  Virgin  —  a  B.  Maria 
andivit  —  that  Berengar's  Tiews  were  scripturaL  This  is  Berengar*s  state- 
ment —  Acta  Berengarii,  Mansl,  xiz.  p.  766. 

*  This  vague  oath  of  Berengar  was  accepted  as  orthodox.  Profiteor 
panero  altaris  post  oonsecrationem  esse  rerum  corpus  Christi,  qnod  natum 
est  de  Virgine,  quod  passum  est  in  cruoe,  quod  sedet  ad  dextermm  Patris; 
et  vinum  altaris,  postquam  consecratum  est,  esse  verum  sanguinem  qui 
manavit  de  latere  Christi.  £t  sicut  ore  pronuncio,  ita  me  oorde  habere 
confirmo,  sic  me  a^juvet  Deus  et  hipc  sacra.  There  is  no  word  of  trantub 
UanHation,  Luther  and  the  Anglican  Church  might  subscribe  this;  perhaps 
even  under  the  ambiguous  verum^  many  other  believers.  Gregoiy  not  only 
declares  that  him$K;lf,  but  that  Pct«r  Damiani  had  rRJected  the  views  of 
Lanfranc  —  Berengarii  Act.  Roman.  Concil.,  Mansi,  xix. 

*  Berengar  asserts  that  he  lived  a  year  with  the  Pope,  who  supposed  that 
oy  this  creed,  and  by  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  Damiani,  he  had 
festrained  ir  silenc^  the  rabble  (turba),  but  his  hopes  were  vain;  the 
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He  lays  himself  open  to  the  bitter  tannts  which  he  maM 
wdl  have  kaown  that  hie  enemies  woald  seize  everj 
opportnnity  to  heap  upon  hhn,  to  protect  Berengar 
from  an  unjust  or  too  rigorous  sentence.  He  diemissea 
the  heresiarch,  it  might  seem  uncond^imed,  or  even 
with  honor.  Berengar,  already  censored  by  former 
Popes,  bears  with  him  in  triumph  recommendatory 
letters  from  Gregory  VII.^  Berengar  dies  in  peace, 
in  full  possession  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Was  it  that  from  the  first  the  bold,  logical  mind  of 
Berengar  at  Tours  had  east  a  q)eH  upon  Htldebrand  ? 
Was  it  a  calm,  stern  sense  of  justice,  which  beUeved^ 
and  dared  to  assert,  tliat  Berengar*s  opinions  had  been 
misrepresented  by  his  blind  or  malignant  eaemieft? 
Was  it  that  he  was  eaught  in  the  skiHhl  web  of  Beren^ 
gar's  dialectics  ?  Was  his  sagacity  at  fenit  for  once ; 
and  was  his  keen  foresight  obtuse  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  which  the  finer  instioctive  dread  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  religious  world  f^H  to  its  very  heart, 
that  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  in  its 
hardest,  roost  material  form,  once  defined,  once  avowed, 
once  established  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils^ 
th^e  was  no  retreat  withoiU  shaking  the  sacerdotal 
power  to  its  base  —  that  bolder  men  would  inevitably 
^ther  advance  on  Berengar's  opinions,  or  teach  undis- 
guised that  which  Berengar  concealed  under  specious 
phraseology  ?  The  priest's  power,  as  it  was  afterwai'ds 
intrepidly  stated,  of  making  God ;  the  miracles  which 

tumult  began  again,  et  ita  circa  qua&dam  per  Paps  inconstantiam  (is  Uub 
Hildebrand  ?)  quoad  sperabat  turba,  rei  exitus  habuit. 

*  LiterflB  oommendatitie  Gregorii  VII.  data  Berengario,  d*Achery  ftpio 
Heg.  iii.  418.  He  anathematizes  those  who  call  Berengar,  the  son  of  th« 
Boman  Church,  a  heretic.  Gieseler,  S!.  p.  1,  p.  19S-4,  has  quoted  the  pas* 
Mgee  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  copiousness. 
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became,  or  had  become  so  commoti,  to  prove,  not  the 
^iritual,  bat  the  grosser  material  transmutation,  fell 
away  at  once :  and  with  it  how  much  of  sacerdotal  au- 
tiiority,  sacerdotail  wealth,  sacerdotal  dominion  I  —  some 
mgfat  attppose  of  true  and  humble  reverence  for  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist  I  With  the  whole  rdigion, 
now  and  for  some  centuries  become  materiaUsm  more 
or  lest  refined^  how  perilotts  iB))it!itualism  in  its  holiest, 
most  a;agii8t  rite  I  Gregory  can  hardly  have  supposed 
thai  by  mildness,  modert^on,  candor,  he  could  propi- 
tiate to  siknee  or  to  inaetrrky  the  htsj^  vun  heresiarch. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  Gregory  had  to  bear,  and  he  can 
hardly  bnt  have  foreseen  that  he  should  have  to  bear, 
tiie  reptoach  t})at  he  himself  doubted  the  real  presence 
cf  the  body  and  hlood  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Saera- 
aient-'-that  he  was  an  infidel.^ 

Im  fte  same  year  with  the  cooncil  which  arraigned 
Berengar,  Gregory  was  redvKed,  by  ibe  in-  ootoiwr,  1079. 
creasing  successes  of  Henry,  to  disavow  hb  legates :  the 
war  went  on,  unheeding  his  commands,  his  rebukes,  his 
nnenaoes ;  even  his  thunders  were  drowned  in  the  din  <^ 
anus ;  fiercer  passions  had  qndled  for  a  time  even  ro- 
hl^ous  fears. 

It  was  not  till  the  unwearied  activity,  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  craft  of  Henry  had  given  him  great  hopes  of 
final  trhimpb,^  and  the  cause  of  Rudolph,  from  the  di- 
visions which  Henry  had  artfully  sowed  among  his  for- 
midable partisans  the  Saxons,  seemed  desperate,  that 

*  En  yeros  pontifex  et  verns  sacerdoe  qui  dubitat,  si  illud  quod  sumittir 
in  io«ilbi<&  mensft,  tH  Tenim  coipvs  et  Mutgoie  Chrltti.  So  ynkee  Egil- 
bcrt,  Archbishop  of  Treves.  —  In  Eccard.  C  H.  Medii  ^vi,  ii.  170.  Jeju- 
nium  indixit  cardinalibus,  utDeus  ofltenderet,  quia  rectius  wntiret  de  cor- 
^re  DomSni,  Romanave  ecelesia  an  Berengarins  —  dubloa  A  inie)  infidelii 
act  —  Benno.  in  Goldaat,  p.  3. 

^  Bonizo  ownH  Henry  to  have  been  ma£^i  cousilii  et  mirabiliter  sa^^ax. 
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Gregory  abandoned  his  temporizing  policy.  Up  to  this 
time  his  ambition  might  still  hope  that  he  might  be 
recognized  by  the  two  weary  and  exhausted  parties  as 
the  irrefragable  arbiter,  in  the  Diet  of  Germany,  of  their 
quarrels  ;  and  his  prerogative  of  adjudicating  the  crown 
might  be  admitted  in  the  face  of  Christendom  by  the 
consentient  Teutonic  nation. 

But  the  low  state  of  Rudolph's  affiiirs  compelled  him 
now  to  a  more  decided  course.  To  surrender  Rudolph 
was  to  surrender  himself.  If  he  allowed  Rudolph  to 
be  utterly  crushed,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  the 
head  of  Northern  Italy,  with  an  army  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  inured  to  contempt  of  things  sacred,  might 
descend,  irresistible  as  Charlemagne  or  Otho,  but  with 
fer  other  designs,  on  Rome ;  scatter  the  Tuscans  — win, 
perhaps,  the  Normans  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  —  the 
Normans  whom  Gr^ory  now  held  in  excommunication, 
and  now  in  close  alliance.  A  decision  in  favor  of 
Henry  would  only  increase  his  strength  without  in  the 
least  slaking  his  inveterate,  treasured,  long-provoked 
vengeance.  Hildebrand's  old  resolution  returned.  He 
determined  again  to  wield  that  weapon  which  had  be 
fore  served  him  with  such  tremendous  force :  he  might 
almost  seem  to  have  reserved  the  last  resource  of  ex- 
communication for  such  a  perilous  crisis. 

At  Rome,  with  no  solemn  trial,  on  the  earnest  suppli- 
A.D.ioeo.  cation  of  Rudolph's  ambassadors,  notwith- 
Henryaiaia  Standing  the  hardy  protests  from  those  of 
cated.  Henry,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the 

Bishop  of  Bamberg,  the  Pope  proceeded  again  to  this 
terrific  sentence ;  again  he  pronounced  against  King 
Henry  the  decree  of  excommunication  —  of  deposition. 

The    Council    commenced    its    proceedings  with  a 
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Strong  prohibition  against  lay  investitore,  against  the 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  grant  by  the  laity. 
It  then  went  on  to  the  excommunication  of  Tedaldo 
claiming  to  be  Archbishop  of  Milan,  against  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  and  Roland  Bishop  of  Treviso.  The  anath- 
ema against  King  Henry  was  worded  with  great  care 
and  solemnity.  It  began  with  prayer  to  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  It  repeated  the  usual  declaration  of  Gr^ory 
as  to  die  rductance  with  which  he  had  entered  into 
public  afikirs,  and  the  compulsion  which  had  forced  him 
into  the  Papacy.  It  recited  the  formerexcommunicar 
tion,  the  submission  of  Henry ;  declared  that  the  Pope 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  election  of  Rudolph,  but  that 
Rudolph,  thus  freely  elected,  had  professed  unlimited 
obedience  to  llie  Roman  See  ;  that  Henry  likewise  had 
implored  his  support  against  Rudolph ;  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  hold  a  council  to  decide  on  their  conflicting 
claims,  and  anathematized  all  who  should  impede  the 
meeting  of  that  Council.  The  guilt  of  impeding  the 
Council,  and  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  civil 
war,  are  charged  against  Henry  alone.  "  Wherefore, 
trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  of  his 
blessed  Mother,  the  ever-blesaed  Virgin  Mary,  on  your 
autliority  (that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul),  the  above 
named  Henry  and  all  his  adherents  I  excommunicate  and 
bind  in  the  fetters  of  anathema ;  on  the  part  of  God 
Almighty,  and  on  yours,  I  interdict  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  GeiTOany  and  of  Italy.  I  deprive  him 
of  all  royal  power  and  dignity.  I  prohibit  every  Chris- 
tian from  rendering  him  obedience  as  king.  I  absolve 
all  who  have  sworn  or  shall  swear  allegiance  to  his  sov- 
ereignty from  their  oaths.*     In  every  battle  may  Henry 

'  Bornrittd  sKows  the  manner  in  which  the  papal  power  of  dt posing 
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and  his  partisans  be  without  str^^h,  and  gain  no  vio- 
tory  during  his  life.  And  that  Rudolph  -fiiioiii  the  Ger- 
mans have  elected  for  their  king,  may  he  rule  and 
defend  that  realm  in  fidelity  to  you  I  On  your  part,  I 
give  and  grant  to  those  who  shall  fidthfttlly  adhere  to 
the  said  Rudolph  full  absolutioa  of  all  their  stUs,  aiid  in 
entire  confidence  blessing  in  this  1^  and  in  the  life  to 
come.  As  Henry,  for  his  pride,  disobedience,  and  fidse- 
hood,  is  justly  deposed  firom  his  royal  d^ity,  so  that 
royal  power  and  dignity  is  granted  to  Rudolph,  for  his 
humility,  obedience,  and  truth."  The  censore  did  not 
^conclude  without  the  personal  sentence  upon  Henry.  It 
proceeded  to  die  broad,  bold  assertion  of  more  tlian  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  eodesnstacal  over  the  civil 
power ;  it  declared  all  possessions,  all  dignities,  aU  pow- 
ers, to  be  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Church.  ^^  Gome, 
then,  ye  falhens  and  moi9t  holy  prelates,  let  all  the  world 
understand  and  know,  that  since  ye  have  power  to  bind 
and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  have  power  to  take  away  and 
to  grant  empires,  kingdoms^  principalities,  duchies,  mar- 
quisates,  counties,  and  the  posMssions  of  all  men  accord- 
ing to  iheit  deserts.  Ye  have  often  dq)rived  wicked 
and  unworthy  men  of  patrkrohates,  primacies,  arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics,  and  bestowed  them  on  religious 
men.  If  ye  then  judge  in  sjttritual  afiairs,  how  great 
must  be  your  power  in  secular  1  and  if  ye  are  to  judge 
angels,  who  ruie  over  proud  princes,  what  may  ye  not 

kings  was  kiterpreted  by  his  adhercnU.  In  all  his  extreme  acts  of  power 
i^'goiy  was  under  the  dii^ct  inHpimtioD  ot*  the  Uotj  Giiost.  Nenio  antem 
R^mianonim  PontificAiui  Rcges  a  regno  dcponere  posBe  denegabit,  quicun- 
que  decreta  sanctissimi  Papfe  Gregorii  non  proscribenda  judicabit  Ipso 
eiiim  vir  apostollctis,  cut  Sphittu  Sandtu  in  auretn  dec6memda  SdkuiUf  in 
apostolic^  sede  conatkatos,  irpeiragabilifter  decc^vit  reges  a  auis  diguitatibus 
ecdere,  et  partici pat  lone  Domiiiici  corpuri.s  et  sanguinis  carere,  si  prxsume- 
KRt  juasa  apoatoUca*  aedip  oodtemnore.  —  Vit.  Gregor.  vii.  e.  xcvii. 
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do  to  these  their  servants  ?  Let  kings,  then,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  learn  what  ye  are,  and  how  great 
is  your  power,  and  fear  to  treat  with  disrespect  the 
mandates  of  the  Church ;  and  do  ye  on  the  aforesaid 
Henry  fulfil  your  judgment  so  speedily  that  he  may 
know  that  it  is  through  your  power,  not  by  chance,  that 
he  hath  fallen  —  that  he  be  brought  to  repentance  by 
his  ruin,  that  his  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord," 

Not  content  with  this  tremendous  exc<»niilunication, 
Gregory  ventured  to  assume  the  prophetic  office.  He 
declared  publicly,  and  eithw  believed  liimself,  or  wished 
others  to  believe,  vrith  the  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion, that  unless  Henry  made  his  submission  before  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  29th  of  June, 
he  would  be  deposed  or  dead ;  and  if  his  vaticination 
failed,  men  were  to  cease  to  believe  in  the  authority  of 
Gregory. 

War  was  thus  declared.  Gregory,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
crown  to  Rudolph,  with  an  inscription  that  it  ,^^^  p 
was  the  gift  of  St.  Peter.*  Henry  and  the  ^i^** 
Bishops  of  his  party  heard  not  now  with  cow-  ^^ 
ering  fear,  with  disordered  minds,  and  distracted  coun- 
sels, but  with  the  strongest  indignation  — with  the  most 
resolute  determination  to  run  all  hazards — the  anath- 
ema of  the  Pope.  It  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  terrors 
even  on  the  popular  mind :  no  defections  took  place : 
no  desertions  from  the  court,  the  council,  or  the  army. 
All  disclaimed  at  once  further  allegiance  to  Gregory. 
Henry,  in  a  letter  to  Dietrich  Bishop  of  Verdun,  issued 
his  commands  that  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  em- 

'  Petrtt  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rudolfo. 
VOL.  ni.  81 
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pire  slioold  be  sammoned  to  Mentz  on  the  Btst  of  May, 
Aptflu  to  depose  the  Pope,  and  to  elect  a  new  Head 
of  tbe  Chnrdl.  At  Mefntz  nineteeit  Bisbopd  met,  and 
with  one  roice  detenotoned  to  renoimce  HiMebnmd  ad 
Pope.  To  this  decree  it  was  important  to  obtain  the 
ftssent  of  the  Lmnbard  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  Spires 
crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Archbishops  of  Mikn  said  Ra* 
yenna  asBembled  their  sii£6*agaiJis  at  Brixen  hi  the  Ty- 
rol. 

jttwtt.  Tkere,  in  a  BfnoA  of  thhiy  bishops,  they  con- 
a^pEM?.  firmed  the  depo^on  of  the  iklse  monk  Hilde<- 
braind  called  Qregory  VII.*  To  the  charges  of  Kcen- 
ttom^ess,  bribery,  and  disttrrbAii^  of  the  peace  of  flue 
empire,  they  added  accosatiofts  of  lieresy  and  necro^ 
maney.  **  We  assembled  by  the  atithority  of  God  in 
tins  place,  having  read  the  letter  from  the  synod  of 
nineteen  bishops  held  at  Mentz  against  the  licen* 
tious  Hildebrand,  the  preacher  of  sacrilegious  and  in- 
cendiary dootriiieff ;  Ate  defended  o^  perjury  and  mur- 
der ;  who,  as  an  old  disciple  of  the  teretic  Berengar, 
has  enckngered  the  Catholic  and  ApostoKc  doctrihe  of 
the  Body  ami  Btood-  of  Christ;*  thef  worshipper  of 
divinatioi^  and  of  dreams  ;  the  notorious  necromancer ; 
Imnself  possessed  wkh  mtl  evil  spirit,  and  therefore 
guilty  of  departing  from  the  truth ;  him  we  adjudge  to 
be  canonically  deposed  and  expelled  from  his  see,  and 

1  Quod  m  sieculo  non  est  auditam^  ut  tot  qdo  tempone  iumkniA  hUmani 
^^eris  mente  captos  contra  saactam  Romanam  ecclesiam  armasset  epiaco- 
poD.  -^  Boako,  p.  815. 

«  This  charge  no  donbt  arose  firom  his  acceptance  of  the  ambiguoas  con* 
iession  from  Berengar,  Bee  p.  86;  and  no  doubt  much  was  made  ov  the  dec- 
taration  which  Berengar  asserted  him  to  have  made,  that  he  had  received 
a  special  message  fh>m  the  Virgin  Mary,  testifying  that  the  doctrine  of  Be* 
rengar  was  consonant  with  the  Scriptures.  —  Acta  Concil.  in  cauB.  Beren* 
gar. ;  ICarteue  «t  Durand  Thesaur.  Anecdot  Iv.  p.  103. 
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imleM)  OH  hearing  oixt  jtidgmeiit,  he  shall  descend  from 
his  throne  to  be  condemtied  for  everlasting.''  ^ 

And  now  Guibert  of  Raivcnna  attahied  the  object  of 
his  ambition:  be  was  elected  Pope  by  tlieJnmts. 
nnanhnotis  voice  ^  the  assembtv.  But  Chris-  Anti-poiM. 
tendom  had  submitted  loo  long  to  the  Supremacy  of 
HiIdei)raDd  to  disbelieve  of  to  question  his  title  to  the 
Popedom^  Thi^  proceeding  would  appear  to  the  worlds 
Hot  as  H  solemn  decree  o£  the  CSiurch,  but  as  a  passion- 

Sleffrled,  Archblahopof  Mental  «t  ibsi,  tbei>  nentral,  drlTen  by  hia  ten  to  be  an  w- 

dMkt  nidebxvDdliie  after  the  exo<niimunioation. 

iMo  *'       **       TraTW,flnlP*inUal,ellenrantoMlmperiBlM«fcttie]fibter 

HUdorf       ^       "       CoIogDe.  Weaelin,  Arohbiahop  of  AUgdebuxgy  killed 

lOTS. 
licmat       **       **       BseoMiu  0«bh*rd       **       **       8ilibui«. 

Rupert,  BMiop  of  Bamtmrg.  Barcbard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt. 

y^msuk     "     "    mreebfe.  Weael         '*       "    WflMfteto. 

Kppo  **     ^    Zoits..  Adalbero     ^       <<    WurtsbQj;g. 

Otbo  <*     '*    Oonstanee.  Herman       ^       ^    Mets. 

BwetaH  **     **   LMMm*.  Altnaft       ••       <•    Pa«AiL 

Burebard  *<     '*    BasU.  Adalbeit      *<       *'    WoriM. 

tfenrf       ^    ^   StdrM.  Werntf      «       ^   fteMebntg. 

Werner  ^  <"  Strwbnit. 
Kmmerie  **  "  Angaburg. 
Poppo        <*    "    ^SmO, 

DMdeh     «•     "    ^ff^^"^  Uvtgti,  BUbop  ot  l^mm. 

B««ao        *^     *'    Oniaburg. 


Oolbert,  Ardhbfahop  of  Bittentta. 

Aneelin,  Bbhop  of  Lnoea. 

lijdaldo        "« 

"       Milan. 

Oftgoty       ««    "«    tereeUL 

WllUam,  Blahop  of  Paria. 

Otto             "    «    Oetia. 

Amnrf       " 

*♦     OrunonA. 

Reginald      **    **    Ooma 

«»     Piacena. 

u         u 

ei**nno<* 

♦*     Perm*. 

Round       *' 

"     TreTfco. 

Canibert    " 

**     Turin. 

BhiftleA    ** 

M     Bolegntt. 

Heribert    »• 

'•     Modena. 

iiaiibpert  '« 

"    Arann 

Deddetf  us,  Abbot  of  llo 
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ate  act  of  revenge,  inflaming  both  the  King  and  the 
prelates  to  overstep  their  powers.  It  neither  shook  the 
fiuth  of  his  partisans,  nor  strengthened  in  tlieir  animofiity 
the  enemies  of  Hildehrand.  Guibert  was  probably  more 
dangerous  as  Archbishop  <^  Ravenna  and  Chancellor 
of  Italy  than  as  the  Anti-pope  Clement  III. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  might  appear  to  be  drawing 
Bautoof  tiM  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  Germany.  The  two  armies  met 
**»*«•  for  a  decisive  battle  near  the  Ekter*  It  might 
seem  a  religious  no  less  than  a  civil  war.  Henry  was 
accompanied  to  the  battle  by  the  Archbbhops  of  Cologne 
and  Treves  and  fourteen  other  prelates.  The  Saxons 
advanced  to  the  charge,  with  the  bishops  of  their  party 
and  the  clergy  chanting  the  eighty-second  psalm,  "  God 
standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  princes,*'  At  the 
first  gleam  of  success,  the  army  of  Henry  broke  out  into 
the  *'*'  Te  Deum  laudamus,"  and  when,  after  the  great 
Oct.  18,  reverse  in  the  battle,  their  camp  at  Erfurt 
was  surprised,  they  were  singing  a  triumphant  Kyrie 
Eleison.  The  defeat  of  Henry  was  more  than  counter- 
'  balanced  by  the  iall  of  his  rival.  Rudolph,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Pope,  the 
jj^j^^  subject  of  his  triumphant  vaticination,  was 
Kadoiph.  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle.  Some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause  embittered  his  last 
moments.  His  hand  had  been  struck  off  by  a  sabre : 
as  he  gazed  on  it,  he  said,  ^^  With  this  hand  I  ratified 
my  oath  of  fealty  to  my  sovereign  Henry ;  I  have  now 
lost  life  and  kingdom.  Bethink  ye,  ye  who  have  led  me 
on,  in  obedience  to  whose  counsels  I  have  ascended  the 
throne,  whether  ye  have  guided  me  right.'* 

The  death  of  Rudolph,  though  it  did  not  restore 
peace  to  Germany  —  though  the  fatal  strife  was  yet  to 
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last  many  years  —  paralyzed  the  adversaries  of  Henry 
for  a  time,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  turn  his  forces 
against  his  more  irreconcilable  enemy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1081  Heniy  crossed  the 
Alps  in  fitf  difierent  condition  from  that  in  ^  ^^ 
which  four  years  before  he  had  stolen,  a  de-  ^^y- 
wearied  and  broken-spirited  suppliant,  to  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Gregory  had  been  shown  in  the  &ce  of  the  world 
a  false  prophet :  Heaven  had  ratified  neither  his  anath- 
ema nor  his  predictions.  Instead  of  his  defeat  and 
death,  Henry  came  in  the  pride  of  conquest ;  and  it  was 
his  adversary  who  had  &llen,  as  his  fri^ids  declared, 
by  the  manifest  judgment  of  God,  in  the  battle-field  by 
the  Elster.  There  was  now  no  reluctance  to  follow  him 
in  a  war  which  before  seemed  sacrilegious  and  impious ; 
no  desertion  from  his  ranks— no  defection  from  his 
councils.^  All  Lombardy  was  zealous  in  his  cause :  on 
the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Elster 
the  troops  of  his  partisans  had  defeated  those  of  the 
Countess  Matilda;  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects  was 
shaken. 

The  only  protectors  to  whom  Gregory  could  now 
look  were  the  Normans ;  but  even  the  Normans,  on  ac- 
count ct  some  border  disputes  about  territories,  which 
they  r^sed  to  abandon  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  were 
under  the  ban  of  excommtmication.  With  them,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  hasty  treaty,  withdrawing  Biay,  loei 
the  interdict  on  the  first  seeming  concession,  and  con- 
descended to  leave  in  abeyance  the  contested  claims  to 
Fermo.  But  the  Normans,  instead  of  marching,  as 
Gregory  proposed,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  against 

1  All  the  Italians,  Gregory  himself  repeatedly  says,  were  fbi  Henry.— 
Begest.  ix.8. 
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j«Mr,  1081.  RaTenna,^  had  embarked  on  a  wild  epterpria^ 
against  the  Greek  empire,  and  w«re  hou^ffixg  Pruraisw 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic* 

Still  Oregory  was  as  firm  in  danger  and  adversity, 
as  he  had  been  imperions  and  diadainftd  in  th^  height 
of  his  power.  The  rery  depth  of  his  sonl  wns  £illed 
with  coniidenoe  in  the  jtistice  of  his  cause,  and  Ae  e(3|>- 
tainty  of  divine  &vDr«  The  way  to  Rome  lay  opesi^  tp 
the  army  of  Henry ;  the  Countess  Matilda  cocdd  aot 
<ventare  cm  resistance  in  the  field;  she  retired  for  secqiity 
to  her  IbrtcesseB  in  the  Apennines.  By  Pentcpost  the 
Germans  and  Lombards  might  be  at  the  gates  of  Rom^ 
the  Germans  infiiriated  by  the  hard  measure  dealt  to 
their  master ;  the  Lombards  by  reUgioufi  as  w^  as  by 
dvil  animosity.  But  the  inflexible  Ghregory  revised  atl 
concession ;  he  indignandy  rejected  the  advice,  the  sup- 
plications of  his  adherents,  at  least  to  make  a  sbow  of 
submission.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  vengeance  ^ 
Henry  was  rapidly  advancing  against  his  undefended  foe, 
he  renewed  his  most  imperious  prockumatiotis ;  he  wrote 
to  the  leader  of  his  partisans  in  language  even  $ov  hSm 
impreoedently  bold  and  oontemptnoos.  The  aeqular 
power  is  no  longer  admitted,  as  witii  the  aaoerdotal,  a 
coincident  appointment  of  God.  It  has  its  origin  in 
human  wickedness  and  diaboUe  suggestion;  in  bliad 
ambition  and  intolerable  praramptkn ;  kingihip  i$  nn 
audacious  usurpation  on  the  natiml  equality  of  mw«' 


*  To  Hennaii  of  MeU.  Qnis  nescUt  reges  et  daces  ab  iia  haboisse  priii- 
cipiam,  qui  Deom  ignorantefl  siiperbift,  rapinis,  perfidi&,  homicidiit,  poetremo 
nnivenis  p«ene  sctlmboi,  mandi  prioclpc  ASaboIo  icJlieet  apiante,  wper 
paeit  tdUce*  homme9j  dominari  coDcft  cupiditate  et  intolerabill  pmsumptioiie 
sffectavarmt  Are  we  reading  a  journalist  of  Paris  in  1701  ?  Every  king, 
he  proceeds,  on  his  deathbed,  as  a  hamble  and  pitiful  suppliant  implores  t||« 
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But  Rome  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  Gh:^* 
ory ;  it  was  not  merely  fiiitlifuj,  it  was  firm,  <3"23 
united,  courageous.  Cencius  had  died  in  ex-  aome. 
ile,  and,  though  magnificently  buried  by  Guibert  o^ 
Ravenna,  his  Action  seemed  to  have  died  with  him^ 
Thi^  city  must  h^ve  be^n  well  provisioned,  the  fortificar 
tioms  had  beeu  stirengthened,  and  more  than  its  outward 
itreqgth,  the  old  Roman  energy  and  determiiptiQ^ 
^appears  to  have  revived  in  the  heaxts  of  its  defenders.^ 

For  three  successive  years  Heniy  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  tjbie  Pope  within  those  impreg- 
nable walls,  which  the  Germans  did  not  venture  at  first 
even  to  attempt  to  storm,  held  him  at  defiance,  and  all 
this  time  the  Romans,  for  once,  maintained  Maj,  losi. 
their  fidelity.  The  wealth  of  Matilda,  it  i^  said,  assisted 
in  securing  their  loyalty. 

Year  after  year,  summer,  by  its  intolerable  heats,  and 
by  the  sickness,  which  constantly  spread  among  Th«#  je«»» 
tlie  German  troops,  relieved  the  Pope  and  his  '^^^ 
city  from  the  presence  of  his  enemies.    In  the  ^^^^  ^»  ^^ 
first  year  the  army  broke  up  m  the  begmning  W8i,  u> 


of  July  ;  the  next  the  siege  or  blockade  lasted  ljg*^^> 

no  longer  than  Easter.    In  the  third  Henry  i^^ 

lay  encamped  against  the  Leonine  cityi  on  the  right 


afriatiiiee  of  a  priist  to  snra  him  ftmn  tin  ttanuU  donipMn  of  .h«U.  Cin  a 
kii^  baptize?  Ciui  s  king  make  the  hody  and  Mood  of  Ohriat  \>y  ^  word 
(quia  eorum  potest  proprio  ore  corpua  et  sang^inem  Domini  coniicere?) 
What  king  has  ever  wrought  miracles  <we  say  mot  aa  the  apoetlee  or  the 
martyn),  but  aa  St.  Martin,  St.  Antony,  or  St.  Benedict?  CouU  Con- 
stantine,  Theodosius,  Uonorius,  Charles,  or  Loois,  the  most  Cbilstian  kings? 
-IWd. 

1  Two  senators  of  Rome,  according  to  Benzo,  had  been  present  in  the 
Council  at  Brixen,  and  promised  to  sarrender  Jiome.  Thej  twmad  the 
Po(he>  a upporten  "  prerant;atoi«3,'*  but  thej  admit  that  Gregory  bad  f(» 
timaitd  the  Romans Introdtict.  ad  Lib.  vi.  p.  1044. 
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bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  Christinas  to  the  beginning  of 
Jane.  All  his  attempts  to  storm  the  city  or  to  make  a 
practicable  breach  in  the  walls  had  been  in  vain.  An 
lu^ident  made  him  master  of  this  part  of  Rome.  While 
both  parties  were  in  profound  repose,  two  followers  of 
die  Archbishop  of  Milan,  stole  under  a  part  of  the  walls 
which  had  been  slightly  broken.  They  climbed  up, 
found  the  sentinels  asleep,  killed  them,  got  possession  of 
a  tower,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  royal  army,  which 
advanced  rapidly  to  their  support.  The  Leonine  city 
June  0,1068.  was  thus  lost ;  but  the  Pope  threw  himself 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  whole  of  Rome 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  still  defied  the  enemy.* 

The  Romans  at  length  grew  weary  of  enduring  the 
miseries  of  a  siege ;  there  seemed  no  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  the  Normans.  The  resources  of  Gregory, 
which  as  yet  had  been  amply  supplied  by  Matilda,  began 
to  &il.  The  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  attacked  in  his 
own  dominions  by  Robert  Guiscard,  had  entered  into 
close  alliance  with  Heniy,  and  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money,  which  were  unscrupulously  distributed 
among  the  wavering  Romans.* 

At  thb  juncture  negotiations  were  commenced,  but 
F-Tiptfatttmt,  ^^  profound  mistrust,  and  undissembled  con- 
Joiy.  viction  that  Henry  on  his  side  would  observe 

no  oaths.  The  Pope  had  openly  asserted  his  own  pre- 
rogative of  releasing  from  all  oaths.  Henry  offered  to 
accept  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hand  of  Hildebrand. 
By  this  proposition  he  recognized  the  right  of  Gregory 
to  the  papal  see,  and  threw  aside  his  own  anti-pope, 

'  Benold.  Ghronioon.  sab  ann. 

*  Cmnqne  pecunift  et  teirore  et  yl  omiiM  fere  sibi  •cquhlvleaet  Romtiw, 
'^Bonixo. 
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Guibert  of  Ravenna.  But  under  this  lurked  subtle 
policy.  If  he  accepted  these  terms,  Gregory  annulled 
at  once  all  his  former  acts,  pronounced  his  own  excom- 
munication unjust,  and  that  he  who  had  been  declared 
unworthy  to  rule  as  king,  was  now  fit  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.  If  he  re- 
jected these  overtures,  which  wore  the  appearance  of 
moderation,  on  him  lay  all  the  blame  of  the  prolonged 
contest ;  the  charge  of  inexorably  pursuing  his  own  im- 
perious views,  even  in  these  desperate  times,  at  any  cost 
of  human  bloodshed  and  misery,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
endangering  the  Papacy  itself. 

Not  less  sagacious  than  intrepid  and  inflexible,  Greg- 
ory maintained  as  lofty  a  tone  as  if  Henry  p,n„neMot 
were  still  at  his  feet  at  Canosa.  He  demanded  ^"K^y. 
unconditional  submission :  ^*  Let  the  King  lay  down  his 
crown,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church."  The 
clergy  and  the  laity  —  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  entreated 
him  to  have  mercy  on  the  afflicted  city.  The  Romans 
implored,  clamored,  murmured,  menaced  his  unyielding 
obstinacy.  Hildebrand  despised  alike  supplications, 
murmurs,  and  menaces. 

The  Romans  at  length,  at  once  assailed  by  bribes  and 
fears,  declared  in  favor  of  Henry.  They  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  treaty  into  their  own  hands.  The  Pope 
was  to  summon  a  General  Council  for  the  middle  of 
November ;  the  Emperor  to  grant  safe-conduct  to  all 
who  might  attend  it.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to 
observe  a  kind  of  independent  neutrality.  But  the 
Roman  leaders  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  separate, 
perhaps  a  secret  article,  that  at  the  appointed  time, 
either  Gr^ory  himself,  or  another  Pope  elected  ,j^  Komtof 
^or  that  purpose,  should  present  Henry  with  ^^' 
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the  imperial  crown.  They  gave  twenty  hostages  fiw 
the  fiilfilment  of  this  treaty. 

The  troops  of  Henry  were  suffering  from  heat  and 
from  fevers,  fie  ha9tily  ran  up  a  fort  on  a  small  hill 
called  th^  Palatiolus,  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
knights,  wi)h  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  which  commanded  the 
Le^ne  city,  and  departed  tQ  ^bd^e  the  fortresses  of 
Gregory's  iiuthfu)  ally  the  Countess  Matilda,^  He 
H«Br7iii  wasted  Tusoany  with  fice  and  sworxL  The 
ToBoany.  subjects  of  Matilda,  even  some  of  the  strongest 
^pi$copa)  partifla90  <^  I^ildebrand,  b^^  either  openly 
to  revolt,  or  to  make  separate  terms  with  Heviry. 
Ad^Uieid^  the  MfM^hioness  of  Susa,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  trei^ty  between  the  King  aod  the  Papalist  Count- 
ess. Th0  Anti-Pope  iLss^oled  h^r  with  flattering  letters. 
But  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  counteracted  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  royal  piuty ;  he  raised  troops  to  revenge 
the  buimipg  of  Matilda's  castles  by  burning  those  of  the 
chieftains  w:ho  had  revolted  to  thp  JKlng.  He  bribed  as 
boldly  as  he  fought ;  and  if  the  womanly  foars  of  Ma- 
tilda, or  her  gmtjer  feelings  towards  her  afflicted  sub- 
jects, had  shaken  her  steadfast  mind^  she  neither  dared 
nor  wished  to  shake  9ff  the  commanding  control  of  the 
martial  Bishop.^ 

The  Council  met  on  the  20th  of  November ;  but  it 
was  not  a  full  assembly  of  stately  prelates,  but  a  few, 
and  those  exclusively  of  HUdeWnd's  party.  Those 
who  had  already  committed  themselves,  by  acknowl- 
ed^ng  the  Anti-Pope,  could  not  obey  the  summons  of 
Hildebrand,  as  they  could  hardly  hope  on  his  own 


^  Compare  throughoat  Benso  apud  Mencken.  —  Lib.  tl* 

*  There  is  a  Life,  or  rather  a  togend,  of  Anfolre  of  Luooa,  in  Parts,  xiv.  1« 
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gronmd  to  oyerbear  him  by  numbers.  They  stood 
aloof;  and  moreover,  the  titles  of  most  of  these  ^ould 
have  been  called  in  question.  Henry,  on  his  side,  fore- 
seeing the  predominaoce  of  the  Papal  party,  prevented 
some  of  HildebAnd's  avowed  partisans,  Anselm  of 
Lncca,  Hugh  of  Lyons,  Reginald  of  Como,  and  Otto 
lof  Ostia,  from  approaching  Rome.  Gregory  displayed 
his  highest  eloquence  in  his  address  to  this  assemh}y> 
which  sate  tor  three  days  in  melancholy  de}ibei»tion. 
He  spoke,  it  is  said,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a 
man ;  and  jbhe  groans  and  sobs  of  almost  all  present 
acknowledged  his  s^  prevailing  power  over  their  hearts 
mod  minds.  Their  prudence,  however,  restrained  them 
from  repeating,  in  this  trying  hour,  the  8«i-  mov.ao, 
tenee  of  excommunication.  The  censure  of  ^^*^ 
die  Church  was  only  altered  against  those  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  prevent  the  prelates  from  attending  the  ooun- 
dl,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  to  sd^ 
their  persons. 

But  a  more  seasonable  suoeor  arrived:  a  gift  of 
80,000  pieces  of  gold  (Xastem  plunder)  from  sn^c^rt^f 
Robert  Guiscard.  The  mercenary  Romsms  SwXmiMM. 
were  again  faithfiil  aul^'eots  of  the  Pope ;  and  when 
Henry,  once  more  under  the  walls^  demanded  the  frd- 
film^it  of  the  treaty,  th^  evaded  their  oaths  both  by 
the  most  insolent  mockery  and  pitiftd  casuistry.  They 
had  promsed  diat  the  Pope  should  gim  the  croum^  net 
that  he  should  crown  and  anoint  the  King.  They  pro- 
posed, and  the  Representative  of  all  TruJth  sanctioned 
thbir  proposition,  that  if  penitent,  and  his  penitence 
implied  his  resignation  of  his  authority  int^  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  he  should  receive  the  crown,  with  the 
Papal  benediction.     If  not,  he  sliould  still  receive  the 
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crown  —  it  was  to  be  let  down  to  him  upon  a  rod  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo.  Sach  was  the  power  and 
noliness  of  oaths  t 

Henry  renewed  the  si^  with  the  resolute  determi- 
nation to  hear  no  forther  terms  from  his  stubborn  and 
treacherous  foe.  But  the  city  still  held  out.  His  gar- 
rison had  been  obliged  by  sickness  to  abandon  the  fort 
on  the  Palatiolus  and  his  other  works.  All  was  to 
recommence  anew.  He  made  some  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Campania,  and  perhaps,  to  watch  any  hosdie 
movements  of  Robert  Gruiscard,  into  Apulia.  But 
Germany  imperatively  required  his  presence ;  his  inter- 
ests there  were  in  peril;  and  in  despair  of  success 
Henrrnutftar  ^^^^^t  Rome,  hc  was  actually  about  to  give 
g[^|2JlL  orders  for  his  retreat.  Suddenly  an  embassy 
^**^  arrived  from  the  Romans  (the  gold  pieces  rf 

Ouiscard  were  now,  no  doubt,  exhausted,  and  those  of 
Henry  more  lavishly  distributed),  offering  to  surrender 
the  city.  Hildebrand  hastily  retired  into  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  and  from  its  walls  the  haughty  Pope  might 
behold  the  excommunicated  King  and  his  rival  Pope 
Altering  in  triumph  through  the  Lateran  gate.  He 
saw  the  procession  pass,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  first 
to  an  assembly  of  prelates  to  elect  the  Pope.  He  had 
to  endure  the  mockery  of  a  summons  to  thb  hostfle 
Council,  which  affected  to  wait  three  days  for  his  ap- 
pearance;^ and  then  again  on  Palm  Sunday  he  saw 
A.i>.  1084.  tliem  pass  to  the  consecration  of  Guibert  of 
»^««*»^  Ravenna  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Gui- 
bert was  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, and  Arezzo.    On  Easter  Day,  the  King,  with 

1  ExpecUtor  per  tridaun  delitesoendo.  —  Benso,  Proleg.  ad  L.  tO. 
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his  wife  Bertha,  passed  in  state  to  the  Vatican,  tc 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Clement 
III.  A  few  feeble  attempts  by  his  adherents  to  excite 
tomolt,  and  to  maintain  some  strongholds  in  the  city, 
were  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  Henry.  Gregoiy 
was  a  prisoner  —  a  prisoner  who,  it  might  seem,  must 
soon  be  compelled  by  despair,  by  famine,  or  by  treach* 
ery,  to  yield  himself  np  to  the  unslaked  vengeance  of 
the  King. 

Tidings,  however,  soon  arrived  which  at  once  changed 
the  aspect  of  affidrs.  Deslderius,  the  Abbot  Anrnweh  of 
of  Monte  CSasino,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  com-  aj^**"™*"* 
municated  both  to  &e  Emperor  and  to  the  Pontiff 
that  Robert  Guiscard  was  rapidly  advancing  at  the  head 
of  6,000  knights  and  30,000  foot  It  was  a  strange 
army  of  the  fiuth :  firom  every  quarter  men  had  rushed 
to  his  banner^  some  to  rescue  the  Pope,  others  from 
love  of  war.  The  Saracens  had  enlisted  in  great  num- 
bers. 

The  news  was  as  appalling  to  Henry  as  welcome  to 
the  Pope.  His  army  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  this  formidable  host.  He  made  the  Ro-  is^^i^ 
mans  swear  fidelity  to  their  Caesar ;  he  took  ***^- 
forty  hostages ;  he  destroyed  part  of  the  fortifications 
which  had  resisted  his  power,  the  Castle  on  the  Capi- 
tol! ne  Hill,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city. 
He  then  retired  towards  Civita  Castellana. 

Three  days  after  he  had  evacuated  the  city  appeared 
the  Norman  army  under  the  walls.  The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread  —  tliey  cordially  hated  (their  hatred 
affected  the  tone  of  contempt)  these  barbarous  North- 
men. The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned  for 
defence.     But  on  the  first  day  the  Normans  suqmsed 
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the  gate  of  St»  Lotetiio:  the  city,  which  lidd  fi*  threie* 
NomuuM  y^ars  defied  the  besieging  aormy  of  Il^ary^  wa» 
MM  ttedty.  nt  oflce  in  their  power.^  The  first  aict  of  tfad 
dntifit)  &k)li  of  thd  Church  was  to  release  the  Pope  Stom 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Custle  of  St  Angdo*  He 
Conducted  him  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Lateran 
PaJacd.  fitit  GrtegCfty  must  now  witness  those  horrors 
whieby  as  long  as  they  afflicted  Germany  or  Northern' 
Italy,  he  had  contemplated  unmoved,  intent  on  buikUng 
tip  his  all-'ttiMng  Theoawfv  From  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,. having  just  reeeired  has  blesstng,  the NormauB 
spread  through  t^  <^y,  treating  it  with  aU  the  orttelfy 
0^  a  ciaptiired  fiown,  pillagmg,  tiohtting,  mBrdering^ 
wherever  they  met  with  opposition*  The  Bomians  had 
been  surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and  nights 
^niramotkm.  they  brooded  (yvet  their  veii^ance;  on  the 
third  day  they  broke  out  in  general  insurreotion,  rushed 
armed  into  tke  streets,  and  b^gan  a  terrible  earmage  of 
their  conquerors.  The  Normans  were  feasting  in  care* 
less  securhy ;  but  with  the  diseiplme  <^  paractised  sol- 
diers they  6ew  ta  drms ;  the  whole  city  was  one  wild 
conflict*  The  NormaA  horse  poured  into  tlie  streets, 
but  the  lloman&r  foii^t  at  advantage,  from  thdr  pes' 
session  of  the  houses  and  their  knowledge  of  the  ground; 
They  were  gaining  the  fiwperiority  5  the  Normans  saw 
their  peril.  The  remorseless  Gtikcard  gave  the  word 
to  fire  the  holism.  From  every  quarter  the  fiames 
rushed  up  —  houses,  palaces,  convents,  churches,  as  the 
night  darkened,  were  seen  in  awftil  conilagration.  The 
distracted   inhabitants  dashed  wildly  into  the  streets, 

1  Xon  per  triennium  ot  HenricuB,  Bed  seqaente  die,  qoam  Toiiit,  perfidan 
eivitatem  cepit.  —  BooizO. 
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no  longier  «ftdeat<^*ig  to  defend  th^nselvc^y  ^.^^^^ 
but  to  save  tbeip  fkmilies*  They  were  hewn  ''www^ 
down  by  Inmdteds.  The  Siu^cen  allies'  of  the  Pope 
had  been  tiie  foremost  in  the  pillage,  and  were  now  the 
foremost  in  the  conflagration  and  the  massacre*  No 
house,  no  monastery,  was  setrnre  firom  plunder,  murder, 
ra^.  Nuns  were  defiled,  matrons  fbi^sed^  the  rings  cut 
from  their  Mving  fing^i^  Gregory  exerted  himself, 
not  wifhont  su<5ces£^  in  saring  the  principal  ohurcbesi 
If  ^  probable^  howerer^  that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal^ 
neither  Greek  nor  Oetman,  brought  such  desolation  on 
ti^  eity  as  this  capture  by  llie  Normani*  Fi^tn  this 
period  dat^  the  desertion  of  die  older  pccrt  of  the  dty^ 
and  its  gmdua)  ext^ision  orer  the  tite  of  the  modern 
city,  the  Campos  Martius« 

Guiscard  was  ait  length  master  of  the  ruins  of  Rome^ 
but  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope's  d^rerer  was  yet 
unappea^ed.  Many  thousand  Romans  were  sold  pob^ 
licly  as  slaves — many  carried  into  the  i^motest  pairts 
of  Calabritf.^  We  have  heard  no  remonstrance  from 
fhe  Bisbop,  from  the  Sovereign  of  Rome,  on  Ais  hateftd 
aRlance  with  the  enemies  of  <he  tsiihi  the  Sioracens. 
Of  this,  perhaps,  he  wae  ignorant  when  in  the*  Castle  of 

>  £ta(|«e  g«M  diverMi  dt  Deo  igaant,  seeteribiuf  ac  fatoftiicidiis  tdocta^ 
•dulteriifl  varibque  fi>niicaUoiiibus  as9ueiacta,  omnibuB  criminibus  quiQ 
feiTO  et  igde,  talibufl  agi  sofet  negotiis^  sede  Aimlit^r  fmtnenerat :  quitt 
attam  vfigtees  mcmas  corronipentesy  miaaforuaqae  Remanontai  m%on§ 
incestaotes,  ac  annulos  earam  digitis  detruncantes.  —  Landulph  Sen.  iv.  8. 
The  hostile  writer  lays  all  to  Gregoiy's  charge.  Cum  Roberto  exiliens, 
Saiermmi  ptoftdta  t»L  Ubi  per  panca  Tirana  tettipom  tanquoin  nalortim 
iMfenam  em«ritfk«,  iitferiit. 

'  Bonfz«  relates  Mm(  triumpha  hi  thia  aet  of  vangeance^  Defainc  apn4 
LaCevanenae  palatimn  per  multoa  dies  ^tegens  (the  Pepe,  too,  was  in  the 
Latenm  palace)  muff  a  millia  nomaaoram  v^didit  ut  Judmm;  qaoadaan 
fen>  eaptifea  duxii  usqtie  Calabriam;  at  taH  pcanft  digni  eraat  multarii  qui 
ad  aimilitadinem  JimUmtuid  paatoieot  Hwnua  (radidaraBt. 
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St.  Angelo.  No  powerful  intercession  is  now  made — 
— no  threatened  excommunication  is  now  menaced — in 
behalf  of  his  rebellious,  his  perfidious,  yet  subdued  sub- 
jects—  most  of  the  sufierers,  no  doubt,  guiltless  and  de- 
fenceless. The  ferocious  Guiscard  is  still  recognized  as 
his  ally,  his  deliverer,  his  protector,  perhaps  his  avenger. 
Unprotected  by  his  foreign  guard,  the  Pope  could  not 
now  trust  himself  in  the  city,  which  would,  no  doubt,  and 
not  without  justice,  attribute  its  ruin  and  misery  to  his 
oiesotr  obstinacy.  In  the  company  of  Robert  Guia- 
card,  oppressed  with  shame  and  affliction,  he 


retired  from  the  smoking  ruins  and  the  desolated  streets 
of  the  city  of  St.  Peter^  first  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  afterwards  to  the  Norman's  strong  castle  o( 
Salerno.  From  Salerno,  unshaken  by  the  horrors  which 
July,  lOM.  he  had  witnessed  or  the  perils  he  had  escaped, 
Hildebrand  thundered  out  again  the  unmitigated  ex- 
communication against  Henry,  the  Anti-Pope  Clement, 
and  all  their  adherents.^ 

To  Rome  Gregory  never  returned:  death  came 
uif  <iM«b.  slowly  upon  him  at  Salerno.  He  spoke  evea 
to  the  end  with  undoubting  confid^ice  on  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  and  his  assurance  that  he  was  dq)arting  to 
Heaven.  He  gave  a  general  absolution  to  mankind ; 
but  from  this  all-embracing  act  of  mercy  he  excepted 
his  deadly  enemies  and  those  of  the  Church,  Heniy  so 
called  the  King,  the  usurping  Pontiff  Guibert,  and  those 


1  Al  qui*  Nonnannonim  insUbilitas  urbe  capta,  et  pnedA  data,  mnlta 
mala  perpetraverit,  nobiliam  Romanorum  filias  stuprando  et  nocentat  pa- 
riter  innocentaaque  pari  p(Bii&  affligeodo,  nullumque  modtub,  aU  Tieto- 
libns  moa  eat,  in  rapinft,  cradelitate,  direptione  babendo  .  .  .  yerituaqae  ne 
dace  recedente  infidelitaa  RoiDaoa  ezaghata  recrudesoeret,  et  quoe  aatea 
habnerit  quasi  fidos  aroiooef  pateretor  infidos,  cedeodum  tempori  arbttia* 
tus,  Saleniiun  ae  contulit  —  Utii(ou.  Chron.  ii.  ;  Pertz,  viii.  p.  462. 
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wlio  were  their  counsellors  and  abettors  in  tlieir  ungodly 
cause.  His  last  memorable  words  have  something  of 
proud  bitterness :  "  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  ini- 
quity, and  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  words  might 
not  be  intended  as  an  arraignment  of  Divine  Providence, 
but  where  was  the  beauty  of  resignation  ?  or  was  it  a 
Piiarisaic  reproach  on  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  bUnd 
ftjid  ungrateful  to  his  transcendent  virtues?  1^735,1066. 
*^  In  exile,"  said  a  Churchman  of  congenial  feelings, 
wlK)se  priestly  pride  was  not  rebuked  by  that  spectacle  of 
mortaUty,  ^^  in  exile  thou  couldst  not  die  I  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  thou  hast  received  the  nations  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession  I  "  ^ 

Gregory  is  the  CsBsar  of  spiritual  conquest ;  the  great 
and  inflexible  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ohMnetwoc 
sacerdotal  order.  The  universal  religious  Q^^wy- 
Autocracy,  the  Caliphate,  with  the  difference  that  the 
temporal  power  was  accessory  to  the  spiritual,  not  the 
spiritual  an  hereditary  appendage  to  the  temporal  su- 
premacy, expanded  itself  upon  the  austere  yet  imagina- 
tive mind  of  Gregory  as  the  perfect  Idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  theory  of  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
no  doubt,  swam  before  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff,  in  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise  and  rule  the  world  by  religion. 
Augustine's  theory,  indeed,  was  aristocratic  rather  than 
monarchical,  or  rather  the  monarchical  power  remained 
centered  in  the  Invisible  Lord — in  Christ  himself.  To 
the  Pope  there  could  be  no  Rome  without  a  Csesar,  and 
the  Caesar  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  was  himself:  iu 
him  was  gathered  and  concentred  aU  pi)wer,  that  of  the 


1  Beraried,  100, 110. 
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cjollective  priesthood  and  episcopacy  ;  it  flowed  from  him 
with  a  kind  of  Pantheistic  emanation,  and  was  reab- 
sorbed in  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  ideal  Pope  is  as 
purely  imaginary  as  an  ideal  King,  or  an  ideal  Repub- 
lic governed  by  virtue  alone.  The  Pope  was  to  be  a 
man  elected  by  men.  If  this  spiritual  monarchy  either 
could  confine,  or  had  attempted  to  confine  that  univer- 
sal authority  to  which  it  aspired,  or  that  vast  authority 
which  it  actually  obtained  over  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men,  to  purposes  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual :  if  it 
could  have  contented  itself  with  enforcing,  and  by 
strictly  religious  raeanB>  an  uniformity — a  wise  and 
liberal  uniformity  —  an  uniformity  expanding  with  the 
expansion  of  the  human  intellect,  of  Christian  feith  and 
practice  and  Christian  virtue  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  community :  if  it  had  restrained  itself,  in  its 
warfare,  to  the  extirpation  of  evil,  to  the  promotion  of 
social  and  domestic  virtue ;  if  in  its  svq>reinAcy  orrer 
kings,  to  the  suppression  of  unchristian  vices,  tyranny, 
injustice,  inhumanity ;  over  mankind  at  large,  to  mox^ 
transgressions  and  infringements  on  the  rights  and  per- 
sons and  property  of  others :  if  it  had  taught  invariably 
by  Christian  means  of  persuasion ;  if  it  had  always  kept 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  religicm  in  view,  ike  happiness 
of  mankind  through  Christian  holiness  and  love :  then 
posterity  might  wisely  regret  that  this  higher  than  Pho- 
tonic vision  was  never  realized ;  that  mankind  are  r^ 
ceding  fiirth^  than  ever  from  the  establi^ment  in  this 
form  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of  nations.  But 
throughout  the  contest  of  many  centuries  the  sacerdotal 
supremacy  was  constantly  raising  the  suspicion,  too  well 
grounded,  that  power,  not  the  beneficial  use  of  power, 
was  its  final  object.     It  was  occasionally  popular,  even 
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democratic,  in  assisting  ihe  ltt>ertie8  of  man,  as  in  later 
times,  in  Its  alliaiice  with  ike  Italian  republics  ;  but  it 
was  too  manifestly  not  from  the  high  and  dionterested 
love  of  freedom,  but  from  jealousy  of  any  other  Lord 
OY^  the  liberties  of  men  but  itsel£  In  this  respect 
Gregory  was  the  type,  the  absolute  model  and  example 
of  the  spiritual  monardu  Posterity  demands  whether 
his  imperial  views,  hke  those  of  the  older  Csosar,  were 
not  grounded  on  the  total  prostration  of  the  real  liberty 
of  mankind ;  even  in  that  of  the  Eberty  of  the  subor- 
dinate sacerdotal  order.  It  was  a  magnificent  Idea,  but 
how  was  it  reconcilable  with  the  genuine  sublimity  of 
Christiaiiity,  that  an  order  of  m^i  —  that  one  single 
man  -—had  thrust  himself  without  authority,  to  an  ex- 
tent men  began  early  to  question,  between  man  and 
God — had  arrayed  himself,  in  fiict,  in  secondary  di- 
vinity ?  Against  his  decrees  every  insurrection  of  the 
humsm  mind  was  treason ;  every  attempt  to  limit  his 
pow^  impiety.  Evest  if  essentially  true,  this  monarch- 
ical autocracy  was  undeniably  taught  and  maintained, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  Hildebrand,  through  means 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  higher  principles,  by  bloody  smd 
desdating  wars,  by  civil  wars  with  all  their  horrors,  by 
every  kind  of  human  misery.  Allow  the  utmost  privi- 
lege of  the  age  —  of  a  warlike,  a  ferocious  age,  in 
wliich  human  life  had  no  sanctity  or  security —  yet  this 
demand  of  indulgence  for  the  spirit  of  the  tinies  is 
surely  destructive  of  the  daim  to  be  immutable  Chris- 
tianity :  the  awful  incongruity  between  the  Churchman 
and  die  Christian,  between  the  Representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  die  Prince  of  Peace  himself,  is 
fatal  to  the  whole. 
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Yet  in  a  lower  view,  not  as  a  permanent,  eternal, 
immutable  law  of  Christianity,  bnt  as  one  of  the  tem- 
porary phases,  through  which  Christianity,  in  its  self* 
accommodation  to  the  moral  necessities  of  men,  was  to 
))ass,  the  hierarchical,  the  Papal  power  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  its  conservative  fidelity  as  guardian  of  the 
most  valuable  reliques  of  antiquity,  of  her  arts,  her  laws, 
her  language ;  by  its  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  moral 
and  religious  motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man  ;  by 
the  safe  guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  rel^on,  which  were  ever  lurking  un- 
der the  exuberant  mythology  and  ceremonial ;  above  aS 
by  wonderful  and  stirring  examples  of  the  most  pro* 
found,  however  ascetic  devotion,  of  mortification  and 
self-sacrifice  and  self-discipline,  partially,  at  least,  for  tht 
good  of  others ;  by  splendid  charities,  munificent  public 
works,  cultivation  of  letters,  the  strong  trust  infhsed 
into  the  mind  of  man,  that  there  was  some  bdng  even 
on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  de- 
fenceless, to  succor  the  succorless,  to  be  the  refiige  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  poor ;  ail 
these  things,  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
its  various  forms  of  legend,  of  verse,  of  building,  of 
music,  of  art,  may  justify,  or  rather  command  mankind 
to  look  back  upon  these  fallen  idols  with  reverence, 
with  *iadmiration,  and  with  gratitude.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  counterbalances  its  vast  ambition, 
rapacity,  cruelty,  by  the  most  essential  benefits  to  hu- 
man civilization.  The  Papacy  itself  is  not  merely  an 
awful,  but  a  wonderful  institution.  Gregory  VII. 
himself  is  not  contemplated  merely  with  awe,  bnt  in 
some  respects,  and  with  great  drawbacks,  as  a  benefiio- 
tor  of  mankind. 
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Orboort  VII.  had  died  in  exile,  overpowered,  if 
ansabdued ;  a  ftigifave  before  the  face  of  his  sieeeion  or 
enemies,  yet  disdaining  to  yield  one  point  of  vfetorin.' 
his  lofty  pretensions.  But  who  would  take  his  place 
and  maintain  with  equal  vigor  and  intrepidity  the  im« 
perilled  Papacy  ?  The  last  of  that  race  of  men  who  had 
labored  with  Hildebrand  for  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Italian,  monastic,  Hildebrandine  Papacy,  was  Deside- 
rius,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino:  the  sharer  in  his 
counsels,  his  supporter  in  all  his  difficulties.  Gregory 
had  already  designated,  on  one  occasion,  Desiderius  as 
the  future  Pope ;  and  when  his  faithful  adherents 
pressed  around  him,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  &om  his  dy« 
ing  lips  the  nomination  o£  his  successor,  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  named  Desiderius ;  in  default  of  his  accept- 
ance  of  the  office  (which  Gregory  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated), he  added  three  Prelates,  Otto  of  Ostia,  Hugh 
of  Lyons,  and  Anselm  of  Lucca.  Even  in  Salerno 
Desiderius  was  urged  to  accept  the  Pontificate ;  but  he 
was  advanced  in  years ;  he  was  determined  not  to  aban- 
don the  holy  quiet  of  Monte  Casino.  He  retired  to  liis 
monastery,  and  was  followed  by  the  Cardinals  and 
E'ishops  of  the  party,  still  pressing  upon  him  the  onerous 
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distinction.^  His  obstinate  humility  resisted  their  flat- 
tering importunities.  But  he  acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  elect  a  legitimate  Pope,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  summer  heats 
prevented  any  approach  to  Rome.  In  the  autumn,  ap- 
prehending that  they  were  about  to  compel  him  to 
assume  the  office,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  Roman 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  from  the  Norman  Princes,  from 
Jordano  of  Capua,  and  Count  Rainu)f,  that  they  would 
neither  themselves  use  any  violence  to  compel  him  to 
May  26, 1086.  ^  Pop^i  ^^  permit  oth^^s  to  do  so.  Tims 
May  24,  K«ft  jjagged  a  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Anti* 
Pope,  Clement  III.,  ruled  in  part  of  Rome ;  his  pro- 
gress excited  increasing  appi'ehension.  At  Easter  many 
Cardinals  and  Prelates  ventured  to  enter  Rome  from 
different  quarters;  they  sent  to  summon  Deskierius, 
and  the  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Monte  Casino,  with  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno.  Desi- 
derius,  not  suspecting  any  design  upon  himself,  hasteniKl 
with  his  Bishops  to  Rome.  On  the  eve  of  Pentecost 
there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
diaconate  of  the  Church  of- Saint  Lucia ;  again  the  Pon- 
tificate was  pressed  on  Desiderius  by  the  unanimous 
vwce ;  again  he  reftised  it,  and  tJireatened  to  return  to 
Monte  Casino.  A  private  meeting  was  held  between 
the  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  and  Cencius,  the 
Consul  of  Rome  (a  Cencius  now  on  the  high  PapaHst 
side)  ;  it  was  determined  to  elect  the  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
with  the  singular  provision  that  Desiderius  should  pledge 


^  Waltram  de  Unit.  Eccles.  gives  a  list  of  the  Gennan  bishopa  on  each  iiMe 
after  Gregory*  death,  in  1086.  Sone  bishops,  Addbero  of  Wartsbmi;,  g^vv 
ap  their  sees.  Henry  filled  up  all  these  vacancies:  in  Metz,  however,  Uiem 
was  no  episcopal  function  performed  for  ten  years.  —  P.  815. 
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himself  to  receive  the  new  Pope  in  his  impregnable  for- 
tress c(»ivent  of  Monte  Casino,  to  assist  his  cause,  and 
protect  him  from  all  his  enemies.  Desiderius  consented 
at  onoe;  uid  with  the  abbot's  crosier,  which  he  held  in 
bis  hand,  pledged  the  fealty  of  his  people.  Anothei 
public  assemblage  todc  place,  more  crowded,  more  im- 
podng ;  the  auf&agea  were  nearly  all  united  in  favor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia ;  when  a  Cardinal  arose,  and  urged 
the  oljection  which  had  so  often  before  been  overruled, 
that  the  translation  of  a  Bishop  from  one  see  to  anothei 
was  against  the  Canons.  The  whole  assembly  rose, 
adzed  the  struggling  Desiderius,  hurried  him  a^.  loe?. 
into  the  Church  ci  Saint  Lucia,  and  proclaimed  him 
Pope,  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.  Desiderius,  to 
show  his  unyielding  reluctance,  though  arrayed  in  tlie 
scarkl  cope,  refused  to  put  on  the  alb. 

The  Imperial  Prefect,  ov^tiwed  by  the  Norman 
fiyrces,  which,  under  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno,  had 
accompanied  Desideriu*  to  Rome,  and  by  tlie  pow- 
erful Cencius,  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  these  pro- 
ceedings* But  the  Prince  of  Salerno  seized  the  (^>por- 
tnnily  c£  demanding  the  consecration  of  a  creature  of 
bis  own  as  the  Archbishop  of  that  city:  this  was  sternly 
refused  by  Desiderius  and  his  Bishops.  The  Prefect 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  defection  of  Gysulf;  col- 
lected some  troops,  seized  the  Capitol,  and  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  new  Pope.  Four  days  after  his  elec- 
tion Desiderius  fled  from  Rome ;  he  remained  three 
days  at  Ardea ;  at  Terracina  he  put  off  all  M»y  27. 
the  Papal  insignia,  returned  to  Monte  Casino  the  simple 
Abbot,  as  if  determined  to  close  liis  days  in  peace  in  his 
humbler  sphere :  no  remonstrances,  no  representations 
rf  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Church  could  induce 
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him  to  resume  his  state ;  for  nearly  a  whole  year  the 
Church  remained  without  an  ostensible  head ;  the  Anti- 
Pope  Guibert  without  a  rival.  Otto,  Bisdiop  of  Ostia^ 
had  quietly  submitted  to  the  loss  of  the  tiara,  whidi  had 
BO  nearly  fallen  upon  his  head,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
Huirhof  ^^^  ^  ^^'^^  speedy  election  as  Urban  II. 
Lyoni.  Hugh  of  Lyous  has  left  a  bitter  record  of  his 
disappointed  ambition :  he  was  absent  from  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  but  acquiesced  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Desiderius.  He  visited  Monte  Casino ;  and  if 
there  be  the  shadow  of  truth  in  the  incredible  scheme, 
which,  writing  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  declares 
that  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Desiderius,  and  from 
other  bishops  to  whose  testimony  he  reSeacs  the  Coun- 
tess, Desiderius  must  have  contemplated  a  total  depart>- 
ure  from  the  policy  of  Pope  Gregory.  He  openly 
asserted  that  he  had  consented  to  crown  King  Henry  ; 
more  incredible  still,  he  averred  that  the  invasion 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  by  Henry  was  with 
his  cognizance  and  assent.  Pope  Victor  HI.  was 
guilty  of  other  acts  of  treason  against  the  memory  of 
Gregory :  he  declared  one  Bishop  elect,  though  absolved 
by  Gregory,  still  under  excommunication;  Atto  of 
MarahSL  Milan,  though  he  had  died  impenitent,  unab- 
solved from  his  excommunication,  to  be  among  the 
blessed  ;  and  that  himself  should  desire  no  hi^er  place 
in  glory  than  that  of  Atto.^  His  ordinary  conversation 
was  a  continued  reproval  of  the  acts  of  Gregory ;  he  had 
even  proposed  the  election  of  a  German  Pope,  Herman 
of  Metz.  These  are  either  calumnies,  utterly  ground- 
less and  sheerly  mendacious,  or  exaggerations  of  some 
peaceful  counsels  which  Desiderius,  weary  of  strife,  and 
1  The  two  letters  of  Hugh  of  LyiHiB  to  Matilda  in  Labbe,  CondL— P.  414 
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under  the  fond  hope  of  restoring  peace  to  the  mj.!^* 
Church,  may  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  his  ^^• 
holy  solitude. 

Early  in  the  spring,  not  two  weeks  after  his  retire- 
ment, assembled  at  Capua  many  Bishops  and  Cardinals ; 
among  the  latter,  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  Dedderins 
Lyons,  Cencius  the  Consul  of  Rome,  Jordano  Pontmoate. 
Prince  of  Capua,  and  Roger  Duke  of  Apulia,  with  other 
Norman  princes,  as  Hugh  of  Lyons  no  doubt  hoped, 
to  elect  a  new  Pope.  But  the  partisans  of  Desiderius, 
at  his  own  secret  suggestions  (according  to  the  mali- 
cious statement  of  Hugh  of  Lyons),  or  rather  the  whole 
assembly,  urged  Desiderius,  even  with  prayers  and 
tears,  to  resume  his  Pontificate.  After  two  days'  resist^ 
ance,  he  yielded  at  length;  and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Otto  and  the  stricter  Cardinals,  sub- 
mitted to  pay  what  seemed  the  price  of  hearty  support 
from  the  Norman  Princes  ;  he  submitted  to  the  conse- 
cration of  Al&nus,  who  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
see  by  unlawftd  means,  as  Archbisdiop  of  Salerno.  He 
returned  on  Palm  Sunday  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he 
celebrated  Easter.  He  then  advanced,  under  the  escort 
of  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  Saleitio,  crossed  the  Tiber 
near  the  city  of  Ostia,  which  perhaps  its  Bishop  Maj  9. 
maintained  in  his  all^iance ;  and  pitched  his  tents  be 
fore  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  now  occupied  or  rather 
garrisoned  by  the  Anti-Pope  Gruibert.  A  sudden 
attack  of  the  Norman  soldiery  made  him  master  of  the 
Church.  On  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  multitudes  of  the  Normans,  chiefly  from  the 
Transteverine  region,  where  his  party  predominated,  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Bishops  of  Ostia,  Porto, 
Tusculum,  and  Alba,  with  many  other  Cardinals  and 
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Prelates.  But  he  ventured  <m  no  loog  stay  in  the  inse- 
cure capital ;  after  eight  days  he  retired  to  Bari,  and 
Jience  to  Monte  Casino. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Countess  Matilda  entered 
Count-.  ^^  5  sh^  sent  earnest  messages  to  the  Pope  5 
Maoku.  i^  y^^^  chiefly  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  converse 
of  the  Holy  Pontiff  that  she  had  gone  to  Rome.  Vic* 
tor,  though  laboring  under  the  infiraikies  of  age  and 
sickness,  embarked  on  the  ooast,  and  landed  at  Ostia, 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  Coutt- 
tess  Matilda.  His  partisans  were  still  in  possessi(Hi  of 
St  Peter's ;  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day  he  cdebrated  mass 
on  the  high  altar.  The  day  closed  with  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  forces  ci  Matilda  and  the  Pope  into  the  ci^ 
itself,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  Anti- 
Pope.  Victor  was  master  of  the  whole  Transteverine 
region,  of  St.  Peter's,  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
considerable  part  of  Rome,  with  the  cities  of  Ostia  and 
Porto.  But  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  an  Imperial  messenger 
arrived  ;  he  summoned  the  Senatcnrs,  the  Consuls,  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  <m  tlieir  aU^ianoe  lo  the  crown, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Victor.  The  versatile  peopU^ 
rose  on  his  side,  drove  out  the  troeps  of  Matilda,  who 
still  &om  the  heights  above  maintained  posseasion  of  the 
Church  of  St  Peter.  This  became  the  centre  of  the 
bloody  strife ;  men  warred  with  the  utmost  iiiry  as  to 
who  should  celebrate  the  Apostle's  holyday  in  his  great 
church.^  Neither  party  obtained  this  triumph;  the 
altar  remained  tlie  whole  day  without  light,  incense,  or 

1  According  to  the  Chronicon  Augtistense  Giiibert  was  absent  Arom  Rome 
when  it  waa  thus  surprised  by  his  rival  Victor.  That  elunonicle  gives  tbe 
darker  and  Imperialist  character  oC  Desidoriuaaiid  his  proceedings.  He  ia 
accused  of  buying  tlie  Nonnan  aid,  and  by  that  purchased  aid  aloue  ob- 
tained a  triitmph  for  the  monkish  party.  —  Apiid  Freher^,  voL  i. 
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sacrifice ;  for  tiie  discomfited  troops  of  the  Pqpe  were 
forced  to  take  reftige  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angek> ;  tliose 
of  the  Anti-Pope  did  not  jet  ventore  to  take  poasesaion 
of  the  Church.  Guibert  celebrated  high  mass  in  tl^ 
neighboring  Church  of  Santa  Maria^  with  the  two  tow- 
ers or  bdiries,  firom  both  of  which  he  had  just  smoked 
or  burned  out  the  garrison.  The  next  day  the  parti- 
Muis  of  Quibert  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  waslied 
the  altar  clean  fix>ni  the  pollution  of  the  hostile  mass^ 
and  then  celebrated  the  holy  Eucharist.  But  their  tri- 
mnpb,  too,  was  short;  the  following  day  they  wc*i*e 
again  driven  out ;  and  P<^e  Victorruied  in  St.  Peter's. 
Yet  Victor  dared  not  remain  in  Rome ;  he  retired 
again  to  his  Monte  Casino.^  In  August  a  council  wsis 
held  at  Beneyento.  Pope  Victor  III.  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  renewed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ex- 
communication of  Guibert  the  Anti-Pope,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Impmal  arms^  not  fearing  ^e  judgment  %£ 
the  great  Eternal  Emperor,  had  filled  Rome  with  eyary 
kind  of  violence^  crime,  and  bloodshed,  invaded  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  driven  forth  the  rightfol  Po|»e* 
To  diis  excommnnicatioD  was  sulgoined  another  against 
Hugh  of  Lyons  and  the  Abbot  of  Marseilles.  The 
abbot  had  been  party  to  the  election  of  Pope  Victor, 
The  archbishop  had  offered  his  alliance,  implored  and 
received  firom  him  the  legation  to  France.     Yet  their 

^  The  Monks  of  Monte  Canino  boasted  of  a  wonder  which  took  place  at  the 
•hrine  of  St.  Benedict.  Among  the  pilgruns  who  approached  the  altar  wub 
one  in  ecclesiastical  attire.  He  was  asked  who  he  was  ;  he  repliedf  **  St. 
Peter.  I  am  come  to  celebrate  the  da}*  of  mr  martyrdom  at  the  altar  of 
my  brother  Benedict;  since  I  cannot  stay  at  Borne,  where  my  chiircli  ia 
desecrated  by  strife  and  war.**  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino  celebnitfil 
from  thenceforth  St.  l'eter*s  day  with  the  same  solemnity  as  that  of  St. 
Benedict,  a  comparison  which  provokes  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  Car- 
dinal Baronina. 
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ambition,  disappointed  of  the  Papacy,  had  driven  thcni 
into  open  schism ;  thej  had  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  therefore,  as  self-condemned  hen>- 
tics,  were  excluded  from  that  communion.  The  con- 
demnation was  renewed  of  all  who  should  receive  the 
investiture  to  any  eccledastical  benefice  whatever  from 
D«ath  of  ^^®  hands  of  the  laity.  But  even  before  the 
netorm.  q\q^  q£  th^  council  Victor  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  malady.  He  had  hardly  time  to  retire,  to  Monte 
Casino,  to  order  the  afiairs  of  his  monastery,  to  com- 
A.D.  1067.  mend  Oderisi  as  his  successor  to  the  abbacy 
sepi. !«.  q(  Monte  Casino,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  to  the 
throne  of  the  Pontificate.     He  died  in  three  days. 

In  those  times  of  blind  and  obstinate  mutual  hostility 
no  rapid  death,  common  enough,  ecf^ecially  in  that  cli- 
mate, could  take  place  without  suggesting  a  providential 
judgment,  or  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
In  Grermany  it  was  rumored  and  believed  that  the  Pope, 
while  celebrating  mass,  in  ratification  of  the  excommu- 
nicating decrees  of  the  council,  was  seized  with  his 
mortal  pains,^  and  that  hb  foetid  body  was  hardly  re- 
moved from  the  church.  Later  writers,  with  no  ground 
whatever,  imputed  his  death  to  poison  administered  in 
the  sacred  chalice.^ 

*  Cbronioon  Angnstense  sab  aim. 

•  Dandnliit  in  Chronie.  T.  xSL  Ber.  ItaL    Martimif 
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CHAPTER  V. 
UBBAN  IL 

Thb  Pontificate  of  Urban  II.  is  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  Crusade  united  Christendom  in  one 
vast  warlike  confederacy ;  and  at  the  head  of  that  con- 
federacy the  Pope,  by  conunon  consent,  took  his  proper 
place.  The  armies  were  the  annies  of  the  faith,  and 
therefore  the  armies  of  him  who  refuresented  the  chief 
apostle  <^  the  faith.  From  the  Pope  they  derived,  what 
they  believed  their  divine  commission ;  they  were  his 
martial  missionaries  to  recover,  not  for  any  one  Chris- 
tian prince,  but  for  Christi«iity  itself,  that  territory  to 
which  it  asserted  an  indefeasible  title.  The  land  in 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  bom  and  died, 
could  not  but  be  the  domain,  the  seignorial  possession 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  the  Crusade  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  Up- 
ban's  Pontificate. 

On  the  death  of  Victor  III.  the  scattered  and  disor- 
ganized monastic  or  Hildebrandine  party  were  struck 
almost  with  despair:  yet  messengers  were  sent  on  all 
sides  to  rally  their  ecclesiastical  forces.  It  was  not  till 
above  five  months  had  elapsed,  that  a  Council  sum- 
moned by  a  number  of  bishops  assembled  at  ^^  j^jgg^ 
Monte  Casino,  and  by  the  counsel  of  Oderisi,  m««»>»^ 
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the  Abbot,  the  successor  of  Desiderius,  met  at  Terra- 
cina ;  for  Rome  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  was  forty. 
The  Bishop  of  Porto,  with  the  Bishop  of  Tusculum, 
represented  the  Roman  clergy ;  the  Prefect  Benedict 
appeared,  and  boasted  that  he  bore  the  unanimous 
8uffi:age  of  the  Roman  people.  There  were  ambassa- 
Maioh  18,  ^^^  ^™  8om8  Ultsamontane  prelates,  and 
1088.  fi-Qin  th^  Countess  Matilda.     After  a  solemn 

fiist  of  Aree  days  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  was  elected  by 
acclamation,  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  placed 
on  the  pontifical  throne. 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  yrm  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  of 
Rheims  or  of  scMue  town  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
been  brought  np  under  the  severe  monastic  disctpHne 
of  Clugny ;  to  embrace  this  rule  he  had  surreDdered 
the  dignity  of  a  canon  at  Rheims.  Hk  instructor  had 
been  the  fiunous  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order.  There  was  no  more  bold  oar  sincere  asser^er  of 
acdesiastical  power ;  his  hostility  towards  the  Bmpaxxr 
had  been  embittered  by  his  imprisonment  and  hard 
usage  daring  the  time  that  he  wajs  in  the  power  of 
Henry.  Urban  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  himsr^f  as 
the  elected  Pope  to  the  sovereigps  of  Chriadan  Europe.^ 

Some  sadden  and  unexplained  leTolution  enabled 
Urban  to  hold  a  council  at  Rome  in  the  year  *>fter 
his  election.  It  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation, 
tlirough  his  intervention,  between  the  aena  of  Robert 
Ouiscard,  Roger  and  Bohemond,  may  have  placed  a^^me 
Norman  forces  at  his  oommand.  One  hmndred  ond 
fifteen  bishops  ventured  to  assemble  around  the  Pope^^ 

^  Urbani  Epist  apud  Martene  et  Durand.  A.  C.  i.  620. 

•  Among  Urban's  first  acta  was  the  eleration  of  tho  Ardibiakqp  of  T<^«^ 
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The  excommunicatioa  against  the  Simonians  and  the 
Antt-Pope  was  renewed  in  unmitigated  rigor :  on  the 
Emperor  he  se^ns  to  have  preserved  a  cautious  silence. 
Guibert,  shut  up  by  the  Romans  in  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  of  the  city,  began  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  his  peacefiil  departure.  But  neither  did 
Urban  venture  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  He 
retired  to  the  fiuthful  south :  at  Amaifi  he  summoned 
«no^er  council,  the  decrees  of  which  were  marked  by 
the  sternly  monastic  character  of  the  Hildebrandine 
fldbool.^ 

Urban  had  all  the  resolute  firmness  of  Gregory,  but 
firmness  less  aggressive,  and  tempered  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  His  subtler  policy  was  more  dangerous, 
and  eventually  m<»ie  &tal,  to  the  Imperial  cause,  than 
the  more  bold  and  violent  oppugnancy  of  Hildebrand. 
The  times  needed  consummate  prudence.  Even  in  the 
Sleuth  the  Normans  were  bat  uncertain  allies,  and  pro- 
tectors who  rarely  fiuled  to  exact  some  grant  or  privi- 
lege in  return  for  their  protection.  Rome  was  on  that 
party  which  at  the  time  could  awe  her  with  the  greatest 
power  or  win  her  by  the  most  lavish  wealth.  The 
Countess  Matilda  stiQ  fiuthiully  maintained  the  Papal 
interests  in  tlie  north  of  Italy ;  she  still  firmly  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  Anti-Pope ;  and  had  taken  great  part 
in  the  election,  first  of  Victor  III.,  now  of  Urban  II. 
But  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who  had  ruled  her  mind  with 
his  religions  authority,  was  now  dead;  the  firmness, 
even  the  fMeUty  of  Matilda  might  yield  to  the  overpow- 


Dow  won  from  the  Saraecui,  to  the  Primacy  of  Spaim.  ^Flofei,  Eip«fiA 
0iignida,Ti.U7. 

>  Beraold.  Ghron.  a.o.  1088  <see  Stenxei).    Jmff6,  m  the  Begeita,  mmoh 
blee  tbe  lift  bidioi«  at  Aioaifi. 
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ering  strength  of  the  Imperial  party.  A  terrible  event 
showed  the  ferocity  with  which  the  hatred  of  the  con- 
flicting factions  raged  in  those  cities.  Bonizo,  the 
expelled  Bishop  of  Sutri  (who  had  written  with  great 
vehemence  in  defence  of  Hildebrand),  was  recdved  in 
Parma  as  Bishop  by  the  Papal  party;  the  Imperial 
&ction  seized  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  plucked  out 
his  eyes,  and  put  him  to  a  horrible  death  by  mutilation. 
Though  in  this  model  of  female  perfection  the  clergy, 
es])ecially  the  monastic  clergy,  might,  in  ordinary  times, 
have  expected  and  admired  the  great  crowning  virtue 
of  the  sex,  virginity,  yet  it  was  for  the  Pope,  with  his 
approbation  if  not  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  that 
she  yielded  to  what  at  first  at  least  seemed  feminine 
weakness.  She  cimsented,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  to 
marry  a  youth  of  eighteen.  Even  this  sacrifice  was  to 
Marria«eof  1)0  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church.^  Ma- 
u^m^  tilda  wedded  Guelf  the  younger,  the  son  of 
the  powerfiil  Duke  of  Bavaria,  firom  the  fiunily  most 
equal  to  cope  with  the  Imperial  power.  This  alliance 
not  merely  might  give  manly  strength  to  her  counsels, 
and  a  warlike  leader  to  her  arms  in  Italy,  but  it  secured 
her  an  alliance  in  Germany  itself  dangerous  and  men- 
acing to  King  Henry.  The  marriage  was  at  first  kept 
secret  from  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  it  announced 
tlian  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  march  into  Italy  to 
crush  this  powerful  confederacy.  He  laid  siege  to  Man- 
A  p.  1090.  tua;  afler  eleven  months'  resistance  he  be- 
came master  of  the  town  by  treachery.     For  two  years 

*  A.D.  1089.  Tarn  pro  tncontUienHd^  quam  pro  Roman!  pontificis  obedi- 
enti&,  Tidelicet  nt  taoto  virilios  sanctA  BomaiuB  eodeaiaooDtrasohiiniatiooa 
posset  subvenire.  —  Berthold.  Coast,  in  Chronic  Thus  the  marriage  ap- 
peared  at  first  sight  to  the  monastic  writen:  the  close  of  this  connexion 
perhaps  showed  the  injustice  of  their  fean. 
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the  war  continued,  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  vassals  of  Matilda  began  to  remon- 
strate against  her  obstinate  hostility.  She  was  Sept.  loos. 
compelled  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Car|Hneto, 
not  far  from  Canosa.  The  recognition  of  the  Anti« 
Pope  was  the  stem  and  inexorable  demand  of  Henry. 
The  pious  Matilda  assembled  the  bi^ops,  the  abbots, 
and  the  holy  hermits,  many  of  whom  had  taken  refuge 
in  her  strong  fortress  from  the  wild  soldiery.  She  de^ 
clared  herself  ready  to  make  peace  on  just  terms.  The 
Bishop  of  Reggio  and  the  other  prelates  advised  sub- 
mission, and  the  abandonment  of  Urban  and  his  hope> 
less  cause.^  But  a  hermit  named  John  sprang  up,  and 
declared  with  all  the  fire  of  an  inspired  prophet,  that 
peace  with  Henry  on  such  terms  would  be  sin  October, 
against  Ae  Holy  Ghost.  The  treaty  was  broken  off; 
the  war  raged  again,  but  Henry  miscarried  in  an  attack 
on  the  strong  castle  of  Montorio ;  his  besieging  engines 
were  burned ;  one  of  his  natural  sons  slain  in  the 
trenches.  He  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Canosa; 
tiie  scene  of  his  hiuniUation  he  hoped  to  make  the 
scene  of  his  revenge.  The  troops  of  Matilda  not  only 
succeeded  in  relieving  Canosa,  but,  covered  by  a  thick 
fog  fell  on  the  rear  of  Henry's  army ;  the  Imperial 
banner  was  trailed  in  the  dust,  taken,  and  hung  up  as 
a  trophy  by  the  victorious  Matilda  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apollonia  at  Canosa. 

But  Urban  and  Matilda  found  more  useful  allies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  king's  own  family.  The  terrible  and 
revolting  tragedy  in  his  own  household  combined  ynth 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  Germany  and  in  Nortli- 
ern  Italy  to  subdue  the  haughty  spirit  of  Henry.  In 
>  See  aatborities  in  Stenzel,  p.  &47. 
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Grermany  the  elder  Ghtdlf,  the  Duke  of  Bavariay 
thwarted  all  his  measures.  Swabia  relused  alk^giancQ 
to  Frederick  of  Hohenslaiiffen,  and  chose  {(^  her  prince 
Berdiold,  the  brother  of  Gebhard  Bishop,  of  Constance, 
one  of  Heniy's  implacable  enemi^*  .  Al  a  diet  in  Uhn 
Ihe  States^  rejecting  Amokiy  .the  bishop  naip^  by  the 
JEknperor  ^md  the  Anti^ope,  submitted  to  Gebliard  of 
Constance  as  the  legate  i>f  Pope  Urban.  They  pco^ 
cliuBied  a  TruCeof  God  'Uiitil  Easter, .1096,  for  the  pro- 
iectSon  of  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  ohurchesy.and  mo- 
nasteii^,  and  of  the  m^rchlMnts.  Xhe  cities,  eagerly 
embraced  the  boon ;  it  was  acc^ted  through  almost 
the  whole  of  Southern  .G^miiaay  irom  the  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Alsace.  Thei^  weve  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing measures ;  but  k  was,  the  revolt  of  his  beloved 
MOk  Ci^rad  which  crushed  Henry  to  the  earth. 
.  Crnirad  Was  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  gentle  disposition, 
p^,^  with  profound  religious  impressions,  a  weak 
^'^*'*~*'  and  dreamy  character.  His  sensitive  piety 
surrendered  him  to  the  influence  of  the  more  austere 
clergy,  who  found  means  of  access  to  his  inmost  heart. 
He  was  shocked  with  the  horrors,  with  the  sacrile- 
gious, evils  erf*  war,  the  desecra^on  of  diurchesi,  the  ruin 
of  monasteries.  If  such  were  his  feelings,  his  acts  were 
those  of  unmeasured  and  unsci^upulous  ambition.  His 
piety  was  soon  taught  to  spurn  the  vu^g^  virtues  of 
love  and  obedience  to  his  &ther.  Heruy,  perhaps  on  a 
somewhat  questionable  title,  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  Adel- 
held  of  Susa.  With  this  view  he  had  carried  him  to 
Italy,  and  left  him  there  to  prosecute  his  claim,  but 
exposed  to  those  fatal  influences  of  the  Papal  clergy. 
His    fathers    enemies   held  out  a  nobler  prize  —  the 
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immediate  possesaion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  For 
neidier  did  the  devout  Matilda  nor  the  austere  Pope 
declioe  this  mmatoral  alliance,  though  it  may  be  daubt- 
£oi  how  far  they  secretly  promjited  and  encouraged  at 
iiisit  diis  breaeh  of  the  laws  of  nature.^  But  it  is  curi- 
otts  to  observe  how  ooostandy  that  proverbial  hostility 
of  the  heiiB  of  loDgs  to  their  jSithers  was  simctioned  by 
diese  who  were  bound  by  dieir  station  to  assert  the 
kAiest  Christian  moralitv  and  the  strictest  adherence  to 
khe  eommandments  of  Ghxl.  So  completely  was  the 
cfanvohman's  interest  to  absorb  all  others,  that  crimiai 
ihns  aigainst  mitare,  not  only  ware  exoused  by  the  ordi- 
tttfy  passiom  of  men,  bat  by  l^ose  of  the  high-  a.d.  ioqs. 
est  pretensioiM  to  Chriiftifln  holiziess.  What  Pope  ever, 
a  it  promised  advantage,  refosed  the  alliance  of  a  rebels 
lious  son. 

The  danse  wfaieh  Conrad  assigned,  or  whieh  was 
asfflgned*  by  Conrad's  new  friends,  for  his  revolt,  was 
too  monstrous  to  obtain  credit  except  with  thoi^  whose 
minds  wwe  prepared  to  receive  it  by  Icmg  and  bitter 
hatred :  it  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  conduct 
of*  Henry. '  It  was  no  plea  of  deep  religious  scruple  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  lather  to  the  Church,  or  lus 
sacrilegious  destruction  of  holy  things  and  holy  places. 
It  was  an  accusation  against  his  father  connected  with 
that  foul  stoiry  of*  the  Empress,  which  ere  long  obtained 
such  appalling  publicity  sd  the  coundl  of  Piacenza.  On 
Conrad's  refusal  fed  commit  incest  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  it  is  even  said  with  tlie  sanction  of  Henry  (the 
revolting  history  must  be  given  in  pl«dn  words),  the 
Emperor  had  threatened  to  stigmatize   and  disinherit 

>  TIm  hoQC8t  Moimtoci  obeervte,  ^  Cn  grande  incaDio  •  i  figliaoli  d*  Ad- 
•mo  6  U  vista  d'  una  oorooa.**  —  Ami.  d'  Italia 
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him  as  a  bastard,  on  no  other  evidence  dian  the  want 
of  likeness  to  himself,  and  so  to  insult  the  memory  of 
his  mother  Bertha,  which  nevertheless  Henry  cherished 
with  tender  reverence  to  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  even 
at  that  time  the  £sUlier  was  striving  by  viidence  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Susa;  and  the 
effect,  almost  the  fatal  efiect,  of  his  conduct  on  the  king 
his  father,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  profound  affection, 
Jeeply,  cruelly,  wantonly  wounded.  It  is  true  tliat  on 
the  discovery  of  his  treasonable  intrigues  Henry  had 
placed  his  son  under  arrest ;  but  Conrad  found  means 
to  escape,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
triumphant  Matilda.  His  new  allies  kept  thcdr  faith 
with  the  revolted  son,  under  whose  banner  they  might 
now  contend  with  renewed  hope,  and  whom  it  was 
their  interest  to  commit  irreparably  with  his  &then 
Conrad  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  first  at  Monza, 
aJBterwards  at  Milan,  in  the  Ambrofflan  Church.  An- 
selm,  the  archbishop,  hitherto  on  the  Imperial  side, 
embraced  the  stronger  party :  Milan,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
and  Piacenza  fell  off  at  once  firom  the  cause  of  Henry, 
and  signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  ddence  for  twenty  years 
against  the  Empire.^ 

The  revolt  of  Conrad  seemed  to  crush  the  Emperoi 
to  the  eartb.^  He  had  borne  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  earUer  Ufe  with  unbroken  courage;  he  had  risen 
from  his  humiliation  at  Canosa  with  refreshed  enei^ ; 
he  now  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  threw  off  tiie 
robes  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and  was  hardly  prevented 
by  his  friends  &om  falling  on  his  own  sword. 

>  Anselm  died  Dec  4,  1003. 

*  Even  the  monkish  hiatorian,  as  Stenael  observes,  almost  fieels 
aoo,  nimio  dolore  afflictos. —  Beniold. 
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As  the  afiairs  of  the  Eminre  became  more  dark,  the 
Pope  emerged  from  his  place  of  refuge  in  the  convent 
fortress  of  Monte  Casino,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Norman 
cities  under  Norman  protection.^  The  temporary  suc- 
cess of  Henry  had  emboldened  the  Roman  j,^^,^  3- 
party  of  Guibert.  He  had  returned  to  Rome.  ^^^• 
But  Urban  ventured  to  approach  and  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  1098,  in  that  city.  He  took  up  his  abo<le 
in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Frangipanis.  The  Anti- 
Pope  held  the  Vatican,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  Lateran  ;  the  rest  of  the  city  rendered  its  allegiance 
to  Urban.  Early  in  the  following  year  (Guibert  had 
then  fled  to  Henry,  and  had  ev^i  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, if  peace  could  be  restored  on  no  other  terms,  to 
lay  down  his  papal  dignity),  fifteen  days  before  Easter, 
Ferruccio  who  occupied  the  Lateran  for  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert,  ofiered  to  surrender  his  charge  for  a  largo 
sum  of  money.  But  Urban,  whose  only  resources  had 
been  the  devotional  offerings  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  those  who  came  from 
more  distant  r^ons  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  or 
to  bring  their  afiairs  before  his  tribunal,  was  too  poor  to 
pay  the  price.  Fortunately  Godfrey,  the  wealthy  Ab- 
bot of  Venddme  on  the  Loire,  was  at  Borne ;  he  had 
bron^t  with  him  considerable  treasures ;  besides  these 
he  sold  his  mules  and  horses,  and  laid  the  whole  sum 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  Christmas  of  the  same 
year  (1094)  Urban  kept  in  Tuscany.  On  the  1st  of 
March  he  advanced,  and  at  the  Council  of^^^^^ 
Piacenza  struck  the  last  mortal  blow  at  the  J^'^il:^ 
fame  and  popularity  of  Henry,  at  the  Anti-  ^<^* 

>  Urban  is  at  different  times  at  Bari,  BmnduBinm,  Capna,  Benerento, 
rroJA,  Salerno,  Anacpai,  and  other  less  known  places.     See  JafiVS,  Keirosu. 
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P(^e,  and  the  party  o£  the  married  clcttgy.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  expectation  of  this  triumph  of  thd  Pope 
over  the  empire,  or  even  the  exhibitian  of  the  Empc^M 
as  the  acctiser  of  her  husband,  but  rather  the  muveraal 
pre-occupation  with  the  proposed  appeal  to  Christ^i- 
dom  on  behalf  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Lazid, 
which  swelled  the  enormous  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  Council  of  Piacenza.  Bishops  and  abbots  crowdod 
from  Italy,  France,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  and  most  parts 
of  Germany.  There  were  8,000  of  the  clergy,  80,000 
of  the  laity ;  no  church  or  public  l>i]ilding  could  contain 
the  vast  host.  They  met  in  the  great  plafai  outside  of 
the  city :  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
were  present  to  implore  the  aid  of  Christendom  against 
the  Unbelievers,  who  were  before  the  gates  of  Oonstan- 
tinople. 

The  Pope  would  have  been  more  than  man  not  to 
March  7  ^^^^  scized  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
**^  sanction  of  this  vast  Christian  assembly  to  his 

condemnation  of  his  enemi^  —  of  compelMag  them  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor.  Before  this 
assembly  appeared  Adelaide,  or  Praxedes  (as  she  is  also 
named))  the  daughter  of  a  King,  the  widow  of  a  pow** 
Charges        erfhl  Priuce  of  Gpermany,  Ihe  wife  of  the  Emi- 


uuwe  by  the  .  i  i  '      i  i        a  •   • 

£mpre».  peror,  to  accuse  her  bmband  of  cnormttiea 
better,  it  might  have  seemed,  concealed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  confessional  than  proclaimed  idoud  in  all  their 
loathsome  detail,  to  infect  the  ears   of  Christendom.' 

1  Donizo  relatei^,  to  the  praise  of  Matilda,  htr  share  in  this  transactioQ* 
He  hoH  mii^plaoed  tiie  revolt  of  the  son,  -which  he  reiatea  after  the  flight  of 
the  empress.  That  revolt  he  compares  to  the  just  judgment  of  God  ou  the 
Eftjrytians  hy  the  loss  of  tlioir  flrst  born^ 

Illiiii  trrtcUi  patrsm  {Matiidtt)  do  Uester  ut  Aman. 
Ahiitulit  uxorem  sibi  primitiu,  at  modo  prnlein. 

Vit.  MiiUiilJ.  H.  zi. 
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These  charges  had  aheady  been  rehearsed  in  a  OounoS 
at  Constance,  before  the  Bishop  G*ebhard^  the  iioplacar 
We  enemy  of  Henry.  The  Empress  had  beenleft  in 
prison  at  Verona ;  a  party  o^  Matilda's  solidliers  sap- 
prised  the  gnards,  and  rescued  the  capdve  itpru,  iom. 
Princess.  It  is  almost  mcredible,  that  eren  in  a  coarse 
age,  with  that  deadness  to  delicacy  which  belongs  to 
monastic  life,  and  to  the  now  ahnost  nniversal  practice 
of  confession,  that  the  clergy  should  instigate,  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly  Ksten  without  repugnance  %o  the  pub- 
Kc  depositions,  or  at  least  to  the  attestation  of  deposi- 
tions publicly  read  by  a  w^  against  her  husband,  so 
loathsome,  so  unnatural.  The  Empress  a(^cn8ed  her 
hasband  of  abandoning  her,  or  rather  of  compelling 
her  to  submit  to  promiscuous  violation  by  hie  eourt  and 
camp ;  of  urging  her  to  incest  with  her  own  son.  Af* 
ter  times  are  left  to  some  one  of  these  wretched  ahep^ 
natives  —  to  believe  in  dissoluteness  ahnost  bestaal, 
without  any  motive  but  absolute  depravity,  arid  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  form  an  integral  pari 
of  the  fiftbry  absolutely  contradictdry ;  or  in  aft  almost 
inconceivable  depth  of  malignity  in  Henry*s  enemies  — 
malignity  too  much,  indeed,  betrayed  during  the  pro* 
ceedings  tf  the  Oouncil ;  or  in  the  most  wicked  and 
shameless  unprompted  falsehood  in  the  Empress,  shame^ 
less  enough,  even  if  aH  were  true ;  or  (we  fear  it  k  but 
a  subterfiige  to  find  a  mercifiil  consttiiction)  some  in- 
sanity on  her  part,  which  the  simple  believed,  the  crafty 
made  use  of  for  their  own  purposes. 

But  without  waiting  smj  reply  or  defence  fihom  th^ 
Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the  Assembly  admitted  the 
whole  charges  a?  undeniable,,  unexaggerated  truth. 
With  an  ostentatious  leniency  tlie  Empress  waa  exoufied 
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from  all  penitential  discipline,  as  having  been  tlie  onas^ 
senting  victim  of  the  crimes  with  which  she  charged 
herself.  She  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a 
monastery*  The  reception  of  these  charges  was  ahnost 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Imperial  party  in  Lombanfy, 
which  was  all  but  abandoned  by  Henry  himself.  Some 
of  his  most  faithfid  partisans  went  over  to  his  son  and 
to  the  Countess  Matilda. 

The  Council  of  Piacenza,  in  all  its  other  decrees, 
obeyed  thq  dictation  of  Pope  Urban.  Canons  were 
passed  against  the  Simoniacs  and  the  married  clergy. 
The  Faithful  were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  any  sacred 
fiinc^ons  performed  by  the  clergy  who  had  not  parted 
with  their  wives,  branded  by  the  name  of  concubines. 
The  usual  anathemas  were  uttered  with  lighted  candles 
against  tiie  usurper  Guibert,  and  all  who  abetted  his 
usurpation.  Orders  conferred  by  him,  or  by  Bishops 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  were  declared  null ;  the 
opinion  of  Berengar  on  the  Sacrament  was  pronounced 
a  heresy.^ 

Urban,  triumphant  in  Italy,  went  on  to  France,  to 
April  10.  consummate  his  more  peifeot  victory  over  the 
FBMMe.  mind  of  Christendom  in  the  Council  of  Cler* ' 
mont.  He  was  met  at  Cremona  by  Conrad,  King  of 
Italy,  who  paid  him  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
homage.^  The  Pope  promised  to  maintain  him  as  £ang 
of  Italy,  but  exacted  his  cession  of  the  right  of  investi- 
ture. To  complete  the  alienation  of  Conrad  from  his 
&ther,  and  to  attach  him  more  closely  to  the  Papal 
party,  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 

^  Befnoldi  Chronicon.  1095. 

*  Rex  Clonrhados  II.  obviaro  procedeiifl  stratoris  officio  tttuB  est  —  Cod 
If  OS.  Brit  apad  Pens,  viii.  474 
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yonthfbl  daughter  of  the  Norman  Roger  Oonnt  of  Sic« 
Dy.    She  brcmght  him  a  rich  dowiy. 

Pope  Urban  had  hardly  crossed  Ab  Alps,  when  an 
unexpected  revolution  in  Italy  awoke  the  Em-  impmw  ib- 
peror  again  firom  his  prostration  and  deqpair.  taUaijT^^ 
Marriages  contracted  nnder  the  auspices  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Pope  himself  seemed  not  to  secure  con- 
jugal happiness.  No  sooner  had  the  party  c^  Matilda 
gained  thb  uncontested  superiority,  than  a  sudden  sep^ 
arataon  took  place  between  the  (3ountes8  andheryoutb* 
fol  husband.^  Guelf  declared  that  he  had  never 
asserted  a  husband's  privilege ;  he  had  respected  either 
har  age  or  her  religious  scruples.  Matilda,'  whether 
firom  some  lingering  womanly  vanity,  or  from  humility 
which  shrunk  firom  that  fiune  she  would  have  acquired 
firom  her  connubial  continency,  had  kq>t  the  secret 
which  her  husband  disclosed  in  bis  indiscreet  anger. 
But  th^^  were  other  reasons  for  this  mutual  estrange- 
ment. So  long  as  she  needed  his  valor  and  military 
aid  to  protect  her  dominions  she  had  treated  him  with 
respeet  and  affi^^n ;  on  her  triumph  die  needed  him 
no  longer,  and  began  to  show  coldness  and  indifierenee. 
The  yotmg  and  anlbitiouft  Bavariim  might  bear  vnth 
patience  Ae  loss  of  some  6f  his  conjugal  rights,  but 
there  were  others,  no  cbubt  hfa  chief  temptations,  which 
were  refosed^  to  his  infinite  disappointment.  The  vast 
possessions  to  which,  by  his  marriage,  he  had  supposed 
himself  the  undoubted  successor,  had  already  been  made 
over  by  a  sdemn  donation  to  the  Ohurch.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  the  fether  of  the  younger  Gnelf,  made  a  hasty 
journey  into  Italy  and  endeavored  in  vmn  to  work  up  a 

1  Donizo,  the  [>aiiegyrist  of  Matilda,  maintains  a  prudent  silence  as  te 
this  marriage:  he  does  not  evea  name  Quelf. 
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reconciliatioru  In  his  indignatidn  at  Ids  ill««ucoeflB,  be 
threw  himself  again  into  .the  party  of  the  Eisperor,  and 
Appealed  to  Henry  to  eompel  the  Ctantesa  to  alter  the 
disposkion  of  her  doonniofiftinfivorof  hisson.  Henry 
arose  from  his  retreat  in  the  territocy  of  Padna ;  he 
sammoned  his  fkithinl  Veronese^  aid  laid  siege  to  lift* 
tilda's  strong  town  Nogar^.  Matilda  rallied  her  fiscea 
to  the  rescne,  and  Henry  had  not  strength  to  maintain 
the  si^e.  The  Gnel^  retired  to  Germany  ;  followed 
not  long  afiier  by  Henry  hiiaaelf.  Matilda,  stnxng  in 
the  adliance  of  Oonrad^  now  conaeoted  by  marriage 
with  the  Norman'  Roger,  and  tha  Papal  party^  tn&  the 
King  of  Italy  in  the  North,  the  Normans  in  the  Sondi^ 
bade  defiance  to  the  enfeebled  a»d  disoi^ani^ed  Imperi* 
alists,  and  hoped  finally  to  crush  tho  obstinate  Anti- 
Pope.  Tet  it  was  hot  tiU  two  years  aAmr  that  a  party 
of  Omsadenh  «an  thctrway  tibrough  B«me«  reduced  the 
whole  city-i  except  the  Cbstk  of  St.  Ang«^,  to  lebedi- 
ence  to  the  Pope.  Gnibert  was  at  length  di^osaess^Ml 
eren  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

Pope  Urbaji,  in.  ibs  mean  time^  had  paiadd  on, to  aer 
Bostvrtai.  oompUskt  in  a  note  con^mial  iaiid*  his  gl'eat 
pnrposev  the  prochunatiQit.  of,  the  Gmsiide.  He  ko^i^ 
that  Italy  was  not  the  bnd  whieb  wonld  awiaiken  to  a 
hm$t  of  reKgiotm  enthusiasm  )Sfc  jtbe  anannoiis  q(  a  Pope  i 
one,  too,  with  a. contested  title.  Thd  lai^UiM.cttiefK 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice  might  be  ronsi^d,  aa  tbey  hsd  been 
by  Victor  IIlM'tD  piratieal  expeditioiiis  against  th^  Mo- 
buBimedans  of  Africa^  where  their  pioos  seal  might  be 
rewarded  by  rich  plunder.  Bnt  the  cletgy  vrere  too 
mnch  engrossed  <  and  distracted  by  theiif  owi^  ^sietions, 
the  laity  too  much  divided  between  the  Papal  and  the 

*  Ho  held  it  in  16S7. 
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Imperial  Interests,  with  the  eKception  of  the  Nonnans 
were  by  no  laeana  so  roddly  enamored  of  war  a^  to  env? 
barii,  on  an  impnlse  of  generous  er  pious  feeUng,  in  a 
(dangerous  and  unprottising  cause.  At  Piacenza  the 
cdd  appeal  met  with  a  cold  reoeptioo ;  the  Council 
came  to  no  determination ;  even  the  Pope^  occupietl 
with  his  own  more  immediate  objocte,  the  degradation 
of  the  Elmperor,  the  aubjogation  of  the  Anti*Pope  and 
the  hoetile  clergy,  displayed  none  of  that  fiery  energ}% 
that  kindling  eloquence,  which  he  reserved  &r  a  more 
•ttspioious  occasion. 

Urban  entered  France ;  he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  it  Puy^  in  the  Velay ;  he 
raited  many  other  cities -^Tarrascon,^  Av^on,^  M»* 
con  on  the  Saone ;  ^,  retired  to  his  belevedoot.]6,]€0ft. 
monaetery  of  Glugny,  to  awai^  the  Council  summoned 
for  the  16th  of  Noreootber^  at  Clemiont^  in.  Aurergnc. 
There  he  remained  occuptled  in  confirming  and  enlar^ 
ing  the  privileges  conftrred  by  his  pBedecessor  on  tiiis 
great  centre  of  the  moaaflric  rel^ons  movement  of  the 
1^^  and  in  oonaetxatiog  the  high  altar  of  the  churdi. 
On  his  entomee  into  France  he  was  net  fay  a  hiqopy 
tai^n  and  manilesUtioli  of  his  increasing  power— ^ the 
acfcnonvledgment  of  his  title  to  the  Papacy  by  England* 
This  had  b6en  aocomplid^  by  Anaelm  the  If  ormaui 
the  learned  Primate  of  the  ishuuL 

Urban  entered  M^  nalive  j^ratioe,  not  deigning  to 
o<>D6idfBr  that  It  was  the  realm  of  .a  kii^  iv hom,  if  of 
more  daring  character,  he  might  have  tempted  .to  faos? 
tiKty.  But  over  Philip  of  Fjranbe  the  sentence  of  ex- 
iMmimunication  was  hut  suspended ;  and  he  ooweix^i 
before  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope. 

•  Sept  11.  «  Sept.  12.  •  Oct  17. 
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Philip  I.,  a  sovereign  of  weak  character,  and  not  less 
phnip  I.  of  ^^^  in  authority  over  his  almost  coequal  no- 
'*»*^*  bles,  having  grown  weary  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland,  had  endeavored 
to  divorce  her  on  some  frivolous  plea  of  consanguinity 
not  admitted  by  the  clergy.  His  seduction  o£  Beltrada, 
the  wife  of  a  powerful  noble,  was  an  offence  against  the 
feudal  honor  of  his  great  vassals  and  the  duty  of  a  sov- 
ereign, as  well  as  against  the  Church  and  the  region 
of  Christ.  The  clergy  of  France  refiised  to  solemnize 
the  unlawful  and  adulterous  marriage.  A  Norman  or 
a  French  Bishop  ^  had  been  tempted  by  gratitude  for 
actual  &vors,  and  by  the  hope  of  future  advantage,  to 
desecrate  the  holy  ceremony.  Hugh  of  Lyons,  the 
rival  of  Urban  fot  the  Pontificate,  had  been  restored  to 
iavor,  and  reinvested  in  the  legatine  authority  in 
France.  He  summoned  a  National  Council  at  Autun, 
which  ventured  to  anticipate  that  sentence  which  could 
not  but  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Pope.  Philip 
had  implored  delay,  his  ambassadors  had  appeared  at 
Piaoenaa,  and  the  Pope  had  consented  for  a  time  to  smn 
pend  the  sentence ;  an  act  not  perhaps  uninfluenced  by 
his  desire  of  humiliating  Hugh  of  Lyons,  who  hi^ 
duded  or  disregarded  the  Pope's  summons  to  the  Coun- 
cil at  Piacenza.  But  the  case  was  too  glaring  to  escape 
the  censure ;  the  monarch  too  impotent  to  demand  fturther 
igj^^^jj^^^,  delay.  In  the  preliminary  business  of  die  Coun- 
"*'****•  dl  of  Clermont,  despatched  with  haste,  hardly 
noticed,  passed  the  excommunication  of  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  Christendom,  at  least  in  rank,  except  the 
Emperor,  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  which  the  Council 

*  Some  authoritlofl  assert  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  others  the  Bishop  of 
Senlis. 
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sate.^  So  completely  were  men's  minds  absorbed  by 
the  expectation  of  that  great  Event  for  which  they  had 
been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  concerning  which  they 
were  now  wrought  to  the  utmost  height  of  eagerness, 
the  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

^  Philip  cowerod  ander  the  eoclesiastiatl  censure.  He  gave  op  his  royal 
•Ute.  Nunquam  diadema  portavit,  nee  purpuram  induit,  neque  solennitatem 
tliqiiam  regie  more  oelebravit.  — Orderic  Vit  lib.  8. 
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BOOK    Vn.    (Continued.) 
CHAPTER   VL 

THE  CRUSADES. 

This  vast  subject,  ihe  Crusades,  with  all  its  causes 
and  consequences,  demands  it$  place  in  the  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  but  must  submit  to  be  limited  to  an 
extent  perhaps  not  quite  commensurate  to  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life  and  death,  untraceable  in  the  first  records 
of  the  religion,  had  grown  up,  as  the  fidth  became  the 
mistress  of  the  whole  inward  nature  of  man,  of  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  moral  sentiment,  into  almost 
a  part  of  the  general,  if  undefined,  creed.  Pilgrimage 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tbe^iversal  religion 
of  man.  Some  sacred  spots,  connected  either  with  the 
history  of  the  faith  or  with  some  peculiar  manifestation 
of  the  Deity,  have  ever  concentrated  the  worshippers 
within  their  precincts,  or  drawn  them  together  at  peri- 
odical intervals  to  revive  their  pious  emotions,  to  par- 
take in  the  divine  influences  still  supposed  to  be 
emanating  from  the  holy  ground,  or  to  approach  nearer 
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to  the  present  and  locally-indwelling  godhead.  From 
the  lowest  Fetichism  up  to  Christianity  itself  this  gen- 
eral and  unconquerable  propensity  has  either  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  religion  or  sprung  up  out  of  it  Like 
the  other  more  sublime  and  purely  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  the  impartial  ubiquity  of  Ood,  the  equable 
omnipresence  of  tfie  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
throughout  the  whole  universe  and  in  the  soul  of  every 
true  believer,  became  too  vague  and  unsubstantial^  at 
least  for  the  popular  fiuth^  li  Might  seem  an  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Grodhead  in 
human  nature,  that  ifian  shoulcl  ledn,  as  it  were,  more 
strongly  on  this  kindred  and  comprehensible  Saviour 
than  on  the  same  Saviour  when  retired  into  his  remoter 
divinity.  Everything  which  apprdximatied  the  htunan 
Saviour  to  the  Ytestet  ahd  undeTStahomg  was  cherished 
^ith  deep  reverence.  Even  in  the  cold^t  and  most  tm* 
imagitiative  Um^  the  traveller  t»  the  H<dy  Land  seems 
to  enjoy  a  privilege  enviable  to  the  Christian,  who^  con^ 
sideritig  }ts  natural  elRddts  on  the  fdigioua  emotiohs, 
will  ncft  venture  to  disdain  the  blamdees  at  least,  i£noi 
beneficial,  eicitement.  The  olgeitiVe  reality  which 
arises  ftbta  the  actual  places  where  the  Skvieur  was 
bom,  lived,  rose  from  the  grave,  ascended  into  heaven^ 
Works  back  upon  the  inwahd  or  subjecstive  ftiith  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  WWe  the  pifes^oe^  the  being 
bf  the  Rede€?mer,  h  m^ore  intensely  fblt,  there  it  it 
thought  to  dwell  With  glieater  pdwe*. 

The  Hdy  Land  WaA  very  early  visited  by  Ohrifitiin 
pilgrims.  The  supposed  discovery  of  the  sacred  sepuli' 
ct^re,  With  all  the  mir&ctilotis  legend  of  the  Bmperor's 
tkion,  the  disinterment  of  the  true  di^to,  the  nagidfi^ 
eeiit  chareh  bit^t  over  the  sepulchte  by  the  devout  He* 
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lena  and  her  son  Oonstantine,  ware  Imt  the  oonseqne^- 
ces  and  manifestations  of  a  pve^stent  and  domina^ 
entkasifsm.  This  faigk  example  immeasurabljr  stv^igtb- 
ened  and  fed  the  growing  passion. 

It  i9  remarkably,  howe^r^,  to  fiad  among  those  whr 
yielded  in  ethev  respects  to  the  move  materi?  Tbeikiii«* 
alianng  infloenc^  of  the  dominant  Ohidstianity  h»^ 
Beme  who  attempted  to  maiatatn  on  this  point  a  lofty 
spirhuaKty.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Angustme,^  even  Je- 
rome, i^monstrated  agatns^  the  dangenoos  and  ovme- 
€esB|iry  journey  to  such  remote  lands ;  dangerotis  tofdw 
irirtue  especially  of  the  female  ^x,  unnecessary  to  him 
•who  might  w^oirship  God  vf^  equal  fek*vor  ir  every 
region.  Othe;«  of  the  Pathero  dming  the  fomrth  cen- 
tury strongly  opposed  the  more  sublime  tenet  of  the 
4liTme  omnipresence  to  the  ^qnctity  of  pecfuli^r  plaoes ; 
^he  superiority  of  a  quiet  hoh^  life  in  any  part  of  the 
-world,  to  ^  wandeiKng  over  sea  and  land,  east  or 
west,  to  seek  xn&re  intimate  assiliianee  of  the  divine 
presence. 

Jerome,  as  is  not  unusual  wit^  him,  is  vehement  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  While  he  himself  was  revi- 
elKng,  as  it  were,  in  all  the  luxury  of  this  religious 
excitement,  and,  by  his  example,  drawmg  multitudes, 
especially  the  noble  females  of  Rome,  who  followed  his 
st^  and  would  not  be  divided  from  the  olgdct  of  their 
pious  friendship,  to  the  H<Jy  Land ;  at  the  same  time 
"  he  dissuades  his  friend  Paulinus  from  the  voyage,  de- 
clares that   heaven  is  equally  accessible  from  Britain 

1  Gompar©  the  celebrated  letter  of  Gwgoiy  of  Nyssa.  Doniiimfl  non 
ibrit,  vade  hi  Orientem,  et  quere  justitkun;  naviga  usque  ad  Ocoidentem, 
nt  acciptas  indulgentiam.  —  AagaBtin.  Sermo.  de  Martjrr.  Verb.  Noli  kmgm 
itinera  meditari:  nbi  credis,  ubi  (ibi)v«iis:  ad  eum  envm  qui  ubique  est, 
amando  vcnitur  non  navigando.  —  Serm.  \.  de  Verb.  Apost,  Petri, 
vol..  IV.  2 
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as  from  Palestine,^  and  laments  with  a  kind  of  selfish 
quemlonsness  the  crowds  which  from  all  quarters  thrtmg 
the  sacred  places.  His  example  was  more  power&l 
than  his  precept. 

Dmring  the  following  centuries  pilgrimage  becomit 
the  ruling  passKMi  of  the  more  devout.  The  lives  of 
Saints  teem  with  accounts  of  their  pious  journeys. 
Itineraries  were  drawn  up  bj  which  pilgrims  ought 
direct  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  a  work  of  pious  munificence  to  build 
and  endow  hoq)itals  along  t^e  roads  for  the  rec^tion 
of  pilgrims.  These  pilgrims  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law;  tl^y  were  exempt  from  toll,  and 
commended  by  kings  to  the  hospitality  of  their  sub- 
jects. Charlemagne  ordered  that  throng  his  whole 
realm  they  were  to  be  supplied  at  least  with  lodging, 
fire,  and  water«^  In  some  jreligious  houses  the  statutes 
provided  for  their  entertainment  In  Jerusalem  there 
weret  public  carav^ui^aries  for  their  reception.  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  to  build  a  splendid 
hoq)ita).  The  pilgrim  set  forth  amid  the  blessings  and 
pray^^s  of  his  kindred  or  conununity,  with  the  simple 
accoutrements  which  announced  his  design — the  8ta£^ 
the  wallet,  and  the  scaIlop-«hell :  he  returned  a  priv- 
ileged, in  some  sense  a  sanctified,  being.^  Pilgrimage 
expiated  all  sin.  The  bathing  in  the  Jordan  was,  as 
it  were,  a  seccmd  baptism,  and  washed  away  all  the 

I  De  Hioropoljmis  et  de  Britaimi&  aqaaliter  patet  aula  oooIestiB. — Epist. 
ad  Paul. 

*  CaiMtul.  A.D.  808.  Ut  in  onml  ngno  nostro  neque  divea,  neqae  panper, 
per^griois  hospitia  denegare  audeat:  id  eetsiye  peregrinis  propter  Dqhid 
ambalantibus  per  terram,  sive  cailibet  itinerantL  Propter  amorem  Dei  et 
propter  salotem  aninue  siue  tectum  et  focum  et  aquam  nemo  illi  doneget. 

*  Compare  WiUcen,  Gesohichte  der  KreuzzQge,  i.  p.  10. 
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evil  of  the  form^  life.  The  shirt  which  he  had  worn 
when  he  entered  the  holj  citjr  was  carefully  laid  by  as 
his  winding-sheet,  and  possessed,  it  was  supposed,  the 
power  of  transporting  him  to  heaven.  Palestine  was 
beheved  to  be  a  land  not  merely  of  holy  reminiscences, 
and  hallowed  not  only  by  the  acts  of  the  Saviour,  but 
by  die  remains  also  of  many  saints.  Places  had  already, 
by  the  pious  ^inviention  and  belief  of  the  monks,  been 
set  apart  f<Nr  every  scene  in  the  Gospels  or  in  early 
Ohristian  history  —  the  stable  in  Bethlehem,  the  garden 
of  Grethsemane,  the  height  where  the  Ascension  took 
place ;  the  whole  land  was  a  land  of  miracle^  each  spot 
had  its  wonders  to  confirm  its  authenticity.  From  an 
early  period  the  descent  of  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kin- 
dle the  lights  around  the  holy  sepulchre  had  been  j^yed 
off  before  the  wondering  worshif^pers.  The  privilege 
of  beholding  Jerusalem  and  the  sacred  places  was  not 
the  only  advantage  of  the  pilgrim.  There  was  the 
great  emporium  of  reHcs;  and  the  pilgrim  returned 
bearing  with  him  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross,  or  some 
other  memorial  of  die  Saviour,  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
the  apostles,  or  some  earlier  saint.  The  prodigal  de- 
mand did  not  in  the  least  dnun  the  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply. These  rehos  bore  a  high  price  in  the  West. 
At  a  later  period  commercial  speculation  in  less  sacred 
goods  mingled  with  the  devout  aspirations  after  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  silks,  jewels,  spices,  paper,  and 
other  products  of  Uie  Blast,  were  brought  home  from 
Palestine  by  the  pious  but  not  unworldly  merchants  of 
Venice,  Pisa,  Marseilles,  and  even  of  fWice  and  Geiv 
many. 

Down  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Ohosroes  the 
Persian  the  tide  of  pilgrimage  flowed  uninterrupted 
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pngri^M  **  *^®  Holy  Land.  The  viafcofy  of  Her$u»Uqa 
"^^"^^"^  and  the  leeovery  of  Ae  trap  Cvtm  ^m  ^ 
han48  of  the  fiie^iv^iahippers  refoti^blished  thp  p^^K^oftil 
communioation ;  and  thwughout  this  wbpte  ppriod  thp 
pilgrims  had  only  to  encoBntep  the  onUmOy  B^fsO^U^ 
privaticmg,  and  perils  of  a  long  jou^OfO^i 

Nov  did  the  capture  of  Jerosalen  hf  4jla  Mo^ipipi^ 
dans  at  firat  bseak  off  this  connection  b^^^en  Chii^tea- 
dom  and  the  Ipfthr  and  faurialrplaoe  of  t^  Qe(iQQniier. 
To  the  Mohammedans.  Jerottdem  wi^  w  i^^i^repA 
possessicoi;  it  was  sacoed,  if  in  a  1^  d^pr^  thfs 
Mecoa.  It  had  been  visited  by  ibeif  pnq^ji^ ;:  otmi^ 
acoording  to  their  legend,  in  a  myotmobs  w4  ^np^P* 
natural  manneiv  The  prophet  bad  way^ie^  betyre0n 
Jerusfilem  and  Mecca. as  the  Kebkof  pmy^  for  hl# 
disciple^.  The  gre^t  religioiis  anoest^  pjP  th6  Jew9 
was  also  that  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  hiAy  n^n  9n(jl  prop}ir 
ets  of  Israel  were  held  in  beoor  by  tb^  ww  fi^th ;  ^^ 
Koran  admitted  the  siqaeme  sanctity i.tib/OD^fh  T^^  ^^ 
divinity^  of  Jesus.  .Oa  the  antvender  ^  ilerusaletf)  t^ 
the  Caliph  Qmao,  Christianity'  was  allowed  ^  ffij^Sfm^ 
aH  its  rites  though  ahorn^  of  their  pomp  and  pnbUciljy.^ 
Their  heXk  might  no  longer  p0Ed  pye^  th^.  city ;,  ^1^ 
processions  were  ferbiddben ;  th^tv^en^  t¥  allo^  withput 
resistance  the  conversiofi  of  Chkf^tiw^  tp  If^myiyfn  ;  to 
keep  diemselves  dislinot  by  nam^9  dtfe^s,  and  l^mgj^fagp ; 
to  pay  trilpute,  and  to  adsnpwledge  the  ^vet^ig^  powfar 
of  the  Caliph.  They  werp  eopatmiped  to  behold  the 
mosque  of  Omar  usurp  the  site  of  the  anoient  Tep^p^e 
of  Jerusalem.  Tet  pilgvinutge  yf9»  j^Q^  f^  t^e  woi»hip 
of  images  to  those  stem  Iconoclasts.     It  was  a  pfi^  of 

^  They  might  not  epeajk  Arabic,  the  holy  language.    Oompare  vol  iL 
15S. 
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religion  so  common  with  their  own  belief,  that  they 
wei*e  rather  disposed  to  respect  than  to  despise  this 
'mark  of  attachment  in  the  Christians  to  their  own 
prophet.  The  pious  th^efore  soon  began  to  flock  again 
in  undiminished  numbers  to  Mohammedan  as  to  Chris- 
tian Jerusalem. 

In  the  plan  of  his  great  Christian  Empire  Charle- 
magne threw  the  shadow  of  his  protection  over  the 
Christians  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
merely  did  he  assist  the  churches  in  Syria  with  large 
alms,  he  entered  into  treaties  for  their  protection  with 
the  Mohammedan  rulers.  In  his  amicable  intercourse 
with  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  the  courteous  Caliph  be- 
stowed on  him  no  gift  more  precious  than  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre*  At  the  great  millennial  period, 
the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  strong  religious  movement,  which 
arose  from  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, wrou^t  with  no  less  intensity  on  the  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  than  on  the  other  religious  services. 
Men  crowded  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  sc^ne  of  the 
Lord's  revelation  in  glory,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  great 
assize  in  the  valley  g£  Jehoshaphat.  They  were  eager 
not  merely  to  visit,  but,  if  their  death  anticipated  the 
last  day,  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  wars  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate 
had  towards  this  time  made  Syria  less  secure;  more 
than  once  it  had  been  the  field  of  battle  to  contending 
parties  ;  and  in  the  year  1010  there  was  a  fierce  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by  Hakim,  the  fanatic  Sultan 
of  Egypt.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sqpul-  incmuum 
ehre,  and  other  Christian  buildings  in  Jem-  pugriii»g«i. , 
falem  and  the  neighborhood,  were  mzxid  to  the  ground. 
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The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
farions  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  France.  Rumors 
spread  abroad  that  the  Jews  of  Orleans  had  sent  in-  * 
telligence  to  Sultan  Hakim  of  a  meditated  invasion  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  Christians  ;  and  this  had  stirred 
up  his  slumbering  fanaticism*  It  was  an  awftd  omen 
to  ths  Jews,  probably  had  some  effect  in  producing 
those  more  terrible  calamities  wliich  awaited  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  actual  Crusades.  Hakim, 
however,  himself  repented  or  grew  weary  of  the  perse* 
cution,  or  perhaps  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Italy,  now  becoming  formidable  to  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pilgrims  were 
permitted  to  resume  their  interrupted  devotions ;  they 
had  no  great  peril  to  encounter  and  no  degrading  in- 
dignity to  undergo,  except  the  payment  of  a  toll  on  the 
entrance  to  Jerusalem,  established  soon  after  this  time 
by  the  Mohammedan  rulers.  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  grievous  affliction  to  the  poorer  pilgrims,  but  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  wealthy  to  display 
their  pious  munificence  by  defraying  the  cost  of  their 
admission. 

Tliroughout  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  men  of 
all  ranks,  princes  like  Robert  of  Normandy,  lordly 
bishops  like  those  of  Germany,  headed  pilgrimages. 
Humble  mfonks  and  eVen  peasants  found  their  way  to 
tlie  Holy  Land,  and  returned  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
religious  adventure  by  the  account  of  their  difficulties 
and  perils  —  the  passionate  enthusiasm  by  the  wonders 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Now,  however,  the  splendid,  polished,  and  more  tol- 
erant Mohammedanism  of  the  earlier  Caliphs  had  sunk 
before  the  savage  yet  no  less  warlike  Turks.     Thii 
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race,  of  the  Mongol  stock,  had  unbraced  all  that  waa 
enterprisii^,  barbarous,  and  aggressive,  rejecting  all 
that  was  httmane  or  tending  to  a  higher  civilization  in 
Mohammedanism.  Thej'  were  more  fanatic  Islamites 
than  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  than  the  Prophet 
himself.  The  Seljukians  became  masters  of  Jerusalem^ 
and  from  that  time  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  from 
tributary  subjects  became  despised  slaves ;  the  pilgrims, 
from  respected  guests,  intruders  whose  hateful  presence 
polluted  the  atmosphere  of  pure  Islaniism*  But  neither 
the  tynum J  nor  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  these  new 
lords  of  Jerusalem  arrested  the  unexhausted  passion 
for  pilgrimage,  whidi  became  to  some  even  a  more 
praiseworthy  and  noble  act  of  devotion  from  its  perils.^ 
The  pilgrim  might  become  a  martyr.  Year  after  year 
came  back  the  few  survivors  of  a  long  train  of  pil- 
grims, no  longer  radiant  with  pious  pride  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  holy  purpose,  rich  in  precious  rel- 
ics or  even  the  more  costly  treasures  of  the  East; 
but  stealing  home,  famished,  wounded,  mutilated,  with 
Umentable  tales  of  their  own  sufferings  and  of  those 
who  had  died  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  barbarous  unbe- 
lievers. 

At  length  the  afflictions  of  the  ChristiiEins  found  a 
voice  which  woke  indignant  Europe  —  an  apostle  who 
could  rouse  warlike  Latin  Christendom  to  encounter 
with  equal  fanaticism  this  new  outburst  of  the  fanaticism 
of  Islam.     This  was  the  mission  of  the  hermit  Peter. 

1  Lambert  the  historian  performed  a  furtive  pilgrimage.  He  yras  much 
ihirmed  lest  his  abbot  (of  Hertzfeld),  without  vrhoHe  permission  he  set 
forth,  shonld  die  withont  having  forgiven  him.  Tie  speaks  of  having  in* 
curred  extreme  peril,  and  of  having  returned  to  his  monastery,  quasi  ex 
iaipijs  redivivus.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  his  owb  perils 
iescribed  by  so  powerful  a  writer.  —  Sub  ann.  1059. 
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Latin  Christendom  was  already  iti  some  degree  pre- 
briiw         pared  for  this  fireat  c(»ifederacy,    A  lea^^e  of 


the  whole  Christian  world  against  the  Moham- 
medans had  expanded  before  Grerbert,  Silvester  II. 
The  Caosar  of  the  West,  his  master  Otho  HI.,  was  to 
add  at  least  Palestine  to  the  great  Christian  realm.^  It 
was  among  the  bold  visions  which  had  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  Gregory  VII.^  His  strong  sagao- 
ity,  aided  no  doubt  by  good  intelligence,  had  discerned 
the  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  from 
the  Turkish  superiority.  Hildebrand's  more  immediate 
olgect,  however,  was  not  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  the  defence  of  the  6re^  Empire,  whidi 
was  now  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  irresistible 
Seljakians  into  Asia  Minor.  The  repression  of  Mo- 
hammedanism on  all  sides,  in  Italy  especially,  where  it 
l^d  more  than  once  menaced  Rome  itself,  conspired 
with  the  one  paramount  object  of  Hildebrand,  the  sub- 
jugation of  Christendom  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom  all  temporal  powers  were  to  oym  their  subor- 
dination. The  Greek  Empire  was  to  render  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Pontiff  as  the  price  of  its  protection  from 
the  Turks ;  it  was  to  become  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  spiritual  Empire.  Gr^ory  had  intimated 
his  design  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  Cru- 
sade, which  was  at  once  to  consolidate  and  secure  from 
foreign  and  infidel  aggression  the  ecclesiastical  mon- 
archy of  the  West.  But  the  deliverance  of  the  de- 
crepit, unrespected,  and  often  hostile  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  awakened  no  powerfal  movement  in 

1  Oerberf  0  letter  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem.    In  Hunt.  R.  I.  3.  HL  40d 
3  Compare  Gregory's  Regesta,  •.  30,  i.  49,  ii.  81. 
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Latin  Christendom :  the  fall  of  Constantinople  wonid 
hare  startled  too  late  the  tardy  fears  and  sympathies  of 
the  West.  The  ambassadors  of  Alexius  Comnenus  at 
Piacenza  were  received  with  decent  respect,  but  with 
no  passionate  impulse.  The  letters  from  the  East, 
imploring  aid,  had  no  power  to  hush  and  suspend  the 
hostilities  which  distract^  the  West.  If  not  heard 
with  indifference,  they  left  but  superfidal  and  evanes- 
cent impressions  on  iJie  minds  even  of  those  who  had 
most  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  the  Mdiammedan 
arms. 

For  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  a  zealous  Pope 
might  abne  in  &vorable  times  liave  raised  a  great 
Christian  army;  he  might  have  enlisted  numbers  of 
warlike  and  adventurous  nobles^  even  sovereigns,  in  the 
cause.  But  humbler  and  more  active  instruments  were 
wanting  for  a  popular  and  general  insurrection  in  fiivor 
of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  pilgrims,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross. 
AJl  great  convulsums  of  sodety  are  from  below. 

Peter  the  Hermit  is  supposed,  but  only  supposed,  to 
have  been  of  gentle  birth.  He  was  of  igno-  p,,^,^  ^i^ 
ble  stature,  but  with  a  quick  and  flashing  eye ;  h**'™*^ 
his  spare,  sharp  person  seemed  instinct  with  the  fire 
whidi  worked .  within  his  restless  soul.  He  was  a 
Frank  (of  Amiens  in  Picardy),  and  therefore  spoke 
most  familiarly  the  language  o£  that  people,  ever  ready 
for  adventurous  warfare,  especially  warfare  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  Peter  bad  exhausted,  without  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  his  religious  zeal,  all  the  oi^nary  ex- 
citements, the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortifications, 
the  fests  and  prayers  of  a  devout  life.  Still  yearning 
for  more  powerful  emotions,  he  had  retired  into  the 
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Bolitade  of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister*  There 
his  undoubting  faith  beheld  in  the  visions  of  his  dis- 
turbed and  inthralled  imagination  revelations  from 
hteaven.  In  those  days  such  a  man  could  not  but  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  more  especially 
in  times  when  martyrdom  might  be  his  reward.  The 
deeper  his  feelings  at  visiting  the  holy  places,  the  more 
strong  would  be  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at  their 
desecration  by  their  rude  and  cruel  masters.  Peter 
saw  with  a  bleeding  heart  the  sufi^ngs  and  degrada 
tion  of  his  brethren;  his  blood  turned  to  fire;  the 
martial  Frank  was  not  extinct  widiin  him.  In  an 
interview  with  Simeon,  the  persecuted  patriarch,  he 
ventured  to  rebuke  his  despondency.  When  Simeon 
deplored  the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  Byrandne  Em- 
pire, the  natural  lords  and  protectors  of  the  Christians 
in  Syria,  Peter  fearlessly  promised  him  the  succor  of 
Western  Christendom.  His  vow  seemed  to  obtain  tlie 
ratification  of  God.  Prostrate  in  the  temple  he  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  voice  of  our  Lord  himself,  *'  Rise,  Peter, 
go  forth  to  make  known  the  tribulations  of  my  people ; 
the  hour  is  come  for  the  delivety  of  my  servants,  6ir 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  I " 

Peter  fiilly  believed  in  his  own  mission,  and  was 
A.D.1094.  therefi3re  believed  by  others.  He  landed  in 
Italy,  he  hastened  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  Urban,  was 
kindled  by  his  fervor,  acknowledged  him  as  a  Prophet, 
and  gave  full  sanction  to  his  announcement  of  die  im- 
mediate deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Hermit  traversed  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  with 
indefatigable  restlessness  went  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, from  city  to  city.      His  appearance  commanded 
'  attention,  his  austerity  respect,  his  language  instantar 
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neons  and  vehement  sympathy.  He  rode  on  a  mule, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head  and  feet  bare ;  his 
dress  was  a  long  robe  girt  with  a  cord,  and  a  hermit's 
cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits, in  the  xoads,  in  the  market-places.  His  eloquence 
was  that  which  stirs  the  heart  of  the  people,  for  it  cam*: 
from  his  own,  brief,  figurative,  full  of  bold  apostrophes; 
it  was  mingled  with  his  own  tears,  with  his  own  groans ; 
be  beat  his  breast ;  the  contagion  spread  throughout  his 
audience.  His  preaching  appealed  to  every  passion,  to 
valor  and  shame,  to  indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride 
of  the  warrior,  the  compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion 
of  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  the  Brethren,  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Unbeliever,  aggravated  by  his  insulting 
tyranny,  to  reverence  for  the  Redeemer  and  the  Saints, 
to  the  desire  of  expiating  sin,  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life*  Sometimes  he  found  persons  who,  like  himself, 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land ;  he  brought  them  forth  be- 
fore the  people,  and  made  them  bear  witness  tp  lyhat 
they  had  seen  or  what  they  had  suffered.  He  appealed 
to  them  as  having  beheld  Christian  blood  poured  out 
wantonly  as  water,  the  foulest  indignities  perpetrated 
on  the  sacred  places  in  Jerusalem*  He  invoked  the 
Holy  Angek,  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth. 
He  called  on  the  holy  places  —  on  Sion,  on  Calvary, 
on  the ,  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  lift;  up  their  voices  and  im 
plore  their  deliverance  from  sacrilegious  profanation 
he  held  up  the  Crucifix,  as  if  Christ  himself  were  im- 
ploring their  succor. 

His  influence  was  extraordinary,  even  beyond  the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  mission.  Old  enemies  came  to  be 
reconciled ;  the  wwldliest  to  forswear  the  world  ;  prel- 
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ates  to  entreat  the  hermit's  intercession.  Gifts  show- 
ered upon  him;  he  gave  them  all  to  the  poor,  or  as 
dowries  for  loose  women,  whom  he  provided  with  hus- 
bands. His  wonders  were  repeated  ftiom  mouth  to 
mouth ;  all  ages,  both  sexes,  crowded  to  touch  his 
garments  ;  the  veiy  hairs  which  dropped  from  his  mule 
were  caught  and  treasured  as  relics. 

Western  Christendom,  particularly  Prance,  was  thus 
oonnon  or  prepared  for  the  outburst  of  militant  religion. 
^''"™**"*'  Nothing  was  wanted  but  a  plan,  leaders,  and 
organization.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Pope 
Urban  presented  himself  to  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne. 

Where  all  the  motives  which  stir  the  mind  and  heart, 
the  most  impulsive  passion,  and  the  profbundest  policy, 
conspire  together,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  which  has 
the  dominant  influence  in  guiding  to  a  certain  course 
of  action.  Urban,  no  doubt,  with  his  strong  religious- 
ness of  character,  was  not  superior  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  times ;  to  him  the  Crusade  was  the  cause  of 
God.  This  is  manifest  from  the  earnest  simplicity  rf 
his  memorable  speech  in  the  Council.  No  one  not 
fully  possessed  by  the  frenzy  could  have  communicated 
it.  At  the  same  time,  no  event  (to  this  his  discerning 
mind  could  not  be  blind)  could  be  more  favorable,  or 
more  opportune  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  Papal 
object  of  ambition,  the  acknowledged  supremacy  over 
Latin  Christendom ;  or  for  the  elevation  of  Urban 
himself  over  the  rival  Pope  and  the  temporal  Sover- 
eigns his  enemies.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
vast  popular  movement,  he  left  his  rival  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  below  him  in  general  reverence.  He 
rose  to  no  less  a  height  over  the  temporal  Sovereigns. 
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The  author  of  the  Cmsades  was  too  holy  a  person,  too 
manifest  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  himself,  for  men  either 
to  question  his  title  or  circumscribe  his  authority. 
Thus  the  excommunication  of  the  King  of  France, 
like  the  earthquake  during  the  victory  of  Himnibal 
at  Thrasymene,  passed  almost  without  notice. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  •  single  ^ech  of  man  work 
such  extraordinary  and  lasting  results  as  that  speech  or 
of  Urban  II.  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.  ^''^^  "• 
Urban,  as  a  native  of  France,  spoke,  no  doubt,  the 
language  of  the  countiy;^  his  speech  has  survived 
only  in  the  colder  and  more  stately  ecclesiastical 
Latin  ;  and  probably  has  preserved  but  few  of  those  pa- 
thetic and  harrowing  details  of  the  cruelty,  the  licen- 
tiousness^ the  sacrilege  of  the  Turks,  which  told  most 
effectively  on  his  shuddering  and  maddening  audience.^ 
He  dwelt  on  the  sanctity,  on  the  wonders  of  the  land 
of  promise ;  the  land  chosen  of  God,  to  whom  all  the 
earth  belonged  as  his  own  inheritance;  the  land  of 
which  the  history  had  been  recorded  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  of  this  land  the  foul  Infidels 
were  now  the  lords  —  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  hal- 
lowed by  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Saviour.  Whose 
soul  melted  not  within  ;  whose  bowels  were  not  stirred 
with  shame  and  sorrow  ?  The  Holy  Temple  had  be- 
come not  only  a  den  of  thieves,  but  the  dwelling-place 
of  Devils.     The  churches,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Sep- 


1  Ceitatim  oomint  Christi  pu^re  sepolehruiii 
Francigenufl  coDctufl  populus,  de  quo  ftiit  ortos 
tJfbanuB  Pastor.  DoKizo. 

s  There  are  three  copies  of  tJrban^s  speech,  anlees  they  are,  as  is  must 
probable,  diffiSrent  speeches  delivered  on  diflRerent  occasions:  one  in  William 
of  Tyre,  one  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  printed  from  a  MS.  in  tb« 
Vatican  in  the  Concilia. 
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nichre  itself,  had  become  stalls  for  cattle,  and  Chris- 
tian men  were  massacred  and  Christian  women  rav- 
ished within  the  holy  precincts.  The  Heavenly  fire 
bad  ceased  to  descend;  the  Lord  would  not  visit 
his  defiled  sanctuary.  While  Christians  were  shed- 
ding Christian  blood,  they  were  sinfully  abandoning 
this  sacred  field  for  their  valor,  apd  yielding  up  their 
brethren  in  Christ  to  the  yoke,  to  the  sword  of  the 
Unbeliever:  they  were  warring  on  each  other,  when 
they  ought  to  be  soldiers. of  Christ.  He  assured  them 
that  the  Saviour  himself,  the  God  of  armies,  would  be 
their  leader  and  their  guide  in  battle.  There  was  no 
passion  which  he  left-  unstirred,  ^^  The  wealth  of  yomr 
enemies  shall  be  yours ;  ye  shall  plunder  their  treasures. 
Te  serve  a  conuoander  who  will  not  permit  his  soldiers 
to  want  bread,  or  a  just  reward  for  their  services.^  He 
ofiered  absolution  for  all  sins  (tliere  was  no  crime  — 
murder,  adultery,  robbery,  arson  —  which  might  not 
be  redeemed  by  this  act  of  obedience  to  God) ;  abso- 
lution without  penance  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms  • 
in  this  sacred  cause.  It  was  better  to  &11  in  battle 
than  not  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Brethren ;  he 
promised  eternal  life  to  all  who  should  sufier  the  glo- 
rious calamity  of  death  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  even 
in  the  way  to  it.  The  Crusader  passed  at  once  into 
Paradise.  For  himself,  he  must  remain  aloof;  but, 
like  a  second  Moses^  while  they  were  slaughtering 
tlie  Amalekites,  he  would  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
fervent  and  prevailing  prayer  for  their  success."' 

1  FacnlUtei  otiam  inimicomm  nostrorum  yestnB  erunt;  quoniam  et  flkn 
nun  theftaurog  exspoliabitii. . . .  Tali  Imporatori  militare  debetia  oai  panii 
deesM  non  potest,  cui  qcue  rependat,  nulla  desint  stipendia.  This  is  from 
kb«  Vatican  speech.    I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  compili|ig  fh>m  all  three. 

*  This  likevrise  is  ih>m  the  Vatican  sneech. 
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The  Pontiff  could  scarcely  conclude  his  speech ;  he 
was  interrupted  bj  ill-suppressed  murmurs  of  cmmOB 
grief  and  indignation.  At  its  close,  one  loud  ^''•™*'»«*- 
and  simultaneous  cry  broke  forth :  ^^  It  is  the  will  of 
God  I  it  is  the  will  of  God  I "  All  ranks,  all  classes, 
were  seized  with  the  contagious  passioti ;  the  assembly 
declared  itself  the  army  of  God.  Not  content  with  his 
immediate  success,  the  Pope  ei^ined  on  all  the  Bialiops 
to  preach  instantly,  unremittingly,  in  every  diocese,  the 
imperative  duty  of  takmg  up  arms  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  epidemic  madness  spread  with  a  ra- 
pidity inconceivable,  except  from  the  knowledge,  how 
inlly  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  were  prepared  to  imbibe 
the  infection.  France,  including  both  its  Frank  and 
Norman  population,  took  the  lead ;  Germany,  of  cx)lder 
temperament  and  distracted  by  its  own  civil  conten- 
tions, the  Imperialist  Action  from  hatred  of  the  Pope, 
moved  more  tardily  and  reluctantly ;  in  Italy  it  was 
chiefly  the  adventurous  Normans  who  crowded  to  the 
war;  in  England  the  Normans  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  securing  their  vast  possessions^  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  too  much  depressed,  to  send  lar^ 
numbers  of  soldiers.  All  Europe,  however,. including 
the  Northern  nations,  except  Spain,  occupied  with  her 
own  crusade  in  her  own  realm,  sent  their  contingent, 
either  to  the  wild  multitudes  who  swarmed  forth  un- 
der Walter  the  Pennyless,  or  the  more  regular  arn^ 
under  Gt>dfrey  of  Boulogne.  The  Crusade  wa^  no 
national  war  of  Italy,  France,  or  Germany  agaipst 
the  Egyptian  Empire  of  the  Fatimites,  or  the  Selju- 
kian  Sultan  of  Iconium  :  it  was  a  war  oi  Christendom 
against  Mohammedanism.  No  government  hired  the 
soldiers,  unless  so  fer  as  the  feudal  chief  summoned  b^ 
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vassals  to  accompany  him ;  nor  provided  transports  and 
the  artillery  and  implements  of  war,  or  organized  a 
commissariat,  or  nominated  to  the  chief  command. 
Each  was  a  volunteer,  and  brought  his  own  horse, 
arms,  accoutrements,  provisions.  In  the  first  disastrous 
expeditions,  under  Peter  the  H«*mit  and  Walter  the 
Pennyless,  the  leaders  were  designated  by  popular  ac- 
clamation or  by  bold  and  confident  self-election.  The 
general  deference  and  respect  for  his  admirable  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  invested  Grodfi*ey  of  Boulogne  in 
the  command  of  the  first  regular  army.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  that  none  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  joined  the  first  Crusade ;  die  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  were  under  excommunication ;  Con- 
rad, King  of  Italy,  too  necessary  to  the  Pope  to  bo 
spared  from  Italy ;  in  William  Rufiis  was  wanting  the 
great  impulse,  religious  faith.  The  ill  success  of  the 
later  Crusades,  undertaken  by  Emperors  and  Kings, 
their  frequent  want  of  ability  for  supreme  command 
when  alone,  their  jealousies  when  allied,  show  that  a 
league  of  princes  of  the  second  rank,  though  not  with- 
out theur  intrigues  and  separate  interests,  was  better 
suited  for  this  kind  of  expedition. 

The  results  of  these  wars,  rather  than  the  wars 
iMQits  of  themselves,  must  find  their  place  in  the  his- 
^^™««^  tory  of  Christianity.  Urban  11.  lived  to 
hear  hardly  more  than  the  disasters  and  miseries  of  hi 
own  work.  His  faith  had  the  severe  trial  of  receiving 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
myriads  who  inarched  into  Hungary  and  perished  on 
the  way,  by  what  was  unjustly  considered  the  cruelty 
of  the  Hungarians  and  treachery  of  the  Greeks ; 
scarcely  one  of  these   ever   reached    the  borders  of 
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the  Holy  Land,  His  depression  may  have  been  al- 
layed by  the  successes  of  the  army  under  Godfrey 
of  Botdogne:  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Antioch^ 
but  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  Ml  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  15tli  of  July,  1099,  could  reach  Rome. 

The  Crusades  —  contemplated  not  with  cold  and  iu- 
ciUfferent  philosophy,  but  with  that  lofty  spirit-  Q^^jg,  ^ 
ualism  of  &ith  which  cannot  consent  to  limit  ^''^"*~*^ 
the  ubiquitous  Ood,  and  Saviour,  and  Holy  Spirit  to 
any  place,  or  to  any  peculiar  mountain  or  city,  and  to 
whidi  a  war  of  religion  is  essentially,  irreconcilably 
oppugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  —  may  seem 
the  height  of  human  fdly.  The  Crusades,  if  we  could 
calculate  the  incalculable  waste  of  human  life  from  first 
to  last  (a  waste  without  achieving  any  enduring  result,) 
and  all  the  human  misery  which  is  implied  in  that  loss 
of  life,  may  seem  the  most  wonderful  fren^  which 
ever  possessed  mankind.  But  from  a  less  ideal  point 
of  view— ^ a  view  of  human  affiurs  as  they  have  actu- 
ally evolved  under  the  laws  or  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  —  considerations  suggest  themselves  which 
mitigate  or  altogether  avert  this  contemptuous  or  con- 
demnatory sentence.  If  Christianity,  which  was  to 
mould  and  fuse  the  barbarous  nations  into  one  great 
European  society  —  if  Latin  Christianity  and  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  West  were  to  be  one  in  limits  and 
extent,  it  was  compelled  to  assume  this  less  spiritual, 
more  materialistic   form.      Reverence  for  holy  places 

—  that  intense  passion  which  first  showed  itself  in  pil- 
grimages, afterwards  in  the  Crusade  —  was  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  what  has  been  called  mediaaval  Christi- 
anity.    Nor  was  this  age  less  inevitably  an  age  of  war 

—  an  age  in  which  human  life,  even  if  it  had  not  bc^i 
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thrown  away  on  so  vast  a  scale  on  one  olgect,  would 
hardly  hare  escaped  other  (probably  hardly  less  exten- 
aive)  destmction.  It  would  be  bold  to  say  how  much 
the  Crusades,  at  such  a  time,  enhanced  the  mass  of 
human  Bu£kring.  Those  who  strewed  the  plains  of 
Hungary  or  of  Asia  Minor  with  their  bones  —  who 
for  above  a  century  watered  the  soil  of  Palestine  vrith 
their  blood— would  probably  have  &llen  in  great 
numbers  in  nearer  and  more  intestine  wars;  wars 
waged  for  a  less  generous  and  unselfish  end*  The  Cru- 
sades consummated,  and  the  Christian  Church  solemnly 
blessed  and  ratified,  the  unnatural  it  might  be,  but  per- 
haps necessary  and  inevitable,  union  between  Christi- 
anity and  the  Teutonic  military  spirit.  Yet  what  but 
Christian  warlike  fi&natidsm  could  cope  with  the  war- 
like Mohammedan  fimaddsm  which  had  now  revived  l^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  a  race  more  rude  and  ha^ 
bitually  predatory  and  conquering  than  the  Arabs  of 
the  Prophet,  and  apparently  more  incapable  of  yidding 
to  those  genial  influences  of  civilization  which  had 
gradually  softened  down  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova,  to  splendid  and  peaceful 
monarchs?  Few  minds  were,  perhaps,  far^eeing  enough 
to  contemplate  the  Crusades,  as  they  have  been  viewed 
by  modem  history,  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Mohammedan  power ;  as  a  politic  diversion  of  the  tide 
of  war  from  the  frontiers  of  the  European  kingdoms 
to  Asia.  Yet  neither  can  this  removal  of  the  war  to  a 
more  remote  battle-field,  nor  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  all  Christian  powers  were  natural  allies 
against  Mohammedan  powers  (though  this  principle,  at 
a  later  period,  gave  way  before  European  animosities 
and  enmities),  have  been  without  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  human  afi*aii*s. 
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To  this  union  of  the  mlKtitry  spirit  of  Europe  and  of 
ChriBtianity  each  brought  it&  dowry  —  theAi!ian«of 

.,.  ...  .  .  in.  .      religious  and 

mihtarj  spint  its  unmitigated  ferocity,  its  muiutfyspirit. 
tvild  love  of  adventure,  its  licentiousness,  its  contempt 
for  human  life,  at  times  its  generosity,  and  here  and! 
there  touches  of  that  chivalrous  respect  for  females 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  races,  and  was 
now  mingled  up  with  the  rdigion.  Ghristianity  was 
content  to  bring  its  devotional  without  any  rf  its  hu- 
mftnizing  influences,  its  fervent  &itii,  which  was  assured 
of  its  everlasting  reward,  its  strict  obedience  to  all  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  religion,  its  earnest  prayers,  its 
profound  humility.  But  it  left  out  all  restmining  dis- 
cipline of  the  violent  and  revengeful  passions;  it 
^•hecked  not  the  fury  of  conquest ;  allayed  in  no  way 
the  miseries  of  the  strife.  The  knight,  before  the  bat* 
tie,  was  as  derbut  as  the  bishop ;  the  bishop,  in  the 
battle,  no  less  ferocious  than  the  knight  No  one  de- 
nied himstdf  the  full  privilege  of  massacre  or  of  plun- 
der; it  was  rath^  a  duty  against  unbelievers:  the 
females  of  a  conquered  town  had  no  better  fate  with  a 
crusading,  than  with  a  Mohammedan  soldimy* 

The  Crusades  have  been  called,  and  justly,  the  he- 
roic age  of  Christianity  —  the  heroic  age  in  H«froio«M 

1  ,.  ^       A\    •     •  t  A  Of  ChriaSi- 

the  ordinary,  not  the  Christian  sense,  that  of  anity. 
the  Qt)6pel  —  which  would  seek  her  own  heroes  rather 
among  the  martyrs  and  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. It  had  all  the  violence,  the  rudeness,  but  also 
the  grandeui,  the  valor,  daring,  endurance,  self-sacri- 
fice, wonderful  achievements,  the  development  of 
strength,  even  of  craft,  whicli  belongs  to  such  a  pe 
nod :  the  wisdom  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  gal- 
lantry of   Tancrtd   of    Haute ville,   the    subtlety   of 
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Raimond  of  Toulouse  y(  in  later  times  the  rivalry  of 
the  more  barbarous  Richard  of  En^and  with  the  more 
courteous  and  polished  Saladin.  But  in  no  point  are 
the  Crusades  more  analogous  to  the  heroic  ages  <^  other 
times  than  in  the  elevation  of  the  heroes  of  the  war 
above  the  common  herd  of  the  soldiery.^  In  all  wars 
the  glory  of  the  few  is  bought  by  the  misery  of  the 
many.  The  superior  armor  and  weapons,  the  fighting 
on  horseback,  as  well  as  the  greater  skill  in  managing 
the  weapons  and  the  horse,  no  doubt  the  calmer  cour- 
age, maintained  the  nobles  as  a  martial  and  feudal  arb- 
tocracy,  who  obtained  all  tiie  glory  and  the  advantages 
of  their  transient  successes.  Never,  periiaps,  were 
expeditions  so  utterly,  hopelessly  disastrous,  so  wildly 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  the  papiUar  Crusade,  which 
set  off  first  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  Of  all  this  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  that  day  took  as  littie  notice  as  in 
later  times  did  Godfirey's  Frank  knights  in  their  poetic 
admiration  of  his  exploits.  In  the  feme  of  Godfirey's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom,  no  one  under  tiie  rank  of  knight  acquired 
honor,  power,  emolument.     But  since,  in  the  account 

1  The  Cnuadet  oiiglit  to  have  been  the  heitHG  age  of  Gbristiaiitty  fa 
poetry ;  but  their  Homer  aroee  too  late.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  there 
was  wanting  a  common  language,  or  indeed  any  language  already  formed 
and  approaching  to  the  lifb  and  energy  of  the  Homeric  Greek ;  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  vernacular  and  popular  not  to  become  antiquated  in  the 
course  of  time.  Before  tlie  polite  and  gentle  Tasso,  even  the  Italian  had 
lost  the  rudeness  and  picturesque  simplicity  of  its  Dantesque  form:  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  had  been  subdued  to  a  timorous  ortliodojcy,  which  trem- 
bled before  the  Inquisition ;  the  martial  spirit  was  that  of  the  earlier  ro- 
mantic poems  rather  than  the  Crusader's  fanatic  love  of  battle  and  hatred 
of  the  Unbeliever.  With  all  its  exquisite  and  pathetic  passages  the 
**  Jerusalem  Delivered  *'  is  no  Crusader's  epic.  Beautiful  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  is  still  a  work  of  art  It  is  suited  to  the  court  of  Ferrara  rather  than  to  the 
castle-hall  of  a  chieftain  returned  after  yeare  of  war  from  the  Holy  I<a*id 
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of  die  Onisaides,  eren  n^ore  than  ia  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  annals,  the  Ikky  the  reality,  the  charact^, 
even  the  terror  and  beauty,  the  poetry  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod, ocmsists  in  tihe  details,  it  is  only  in  the  acts  an 
words  of  individuals  that  dearly  tran^ire  the  work- 
ings of  the  religion  of  the  times.  The  History  of 
Chriafiadiity  must  leave  those  annals,  as  a  separate  prov- 
isice,  and  content  itself  with  following  out  ^me  of  the 
more  general  results  of  those  extraordinary  and  charac- 
teiMtie  events*  I  will  only  relate  two  iQcidents :  one 
iUostrative  of  the  ^rightfulness  of  this  Holy  War ;  one 
ef  the  profoiAod  religioja  which,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the 
hearts  ^f  its  leaders. 

No  laadbarian,  no  infidel,  no  Saracen,  ever  perpe- 
trated such  wanton  and  c<4d-blooded  atrocities  isoMenta 
of  cmohj  as  the  wearers  of  the  Cross  of  cruaadet. 
Christ  (who,  it  is  said,  had  fallen  on  their  knees  and 
Imrdt  into  a  pious  hymn  at  the  first  view  of  the  Holy 
Ci^),  on  the  capture  <^  that  city.  Murder  was 
iDer^,  rape  t^idemess,  simple  plunder  the  mere  asser- 
tion <of  the  conqu^or's  right.  Children  were  seized 
by  their  kgs,  some  of  them  plucked  from  their  moth- 
ers' breasts  and  dashed  against  the  walls,  or  whirled 
frona  *the  battlements.  Others  were  obliged  to  leap 
from  tixe  walls ;  some  tortured,  roasted  by  slow  fires. 
Tboy  ripped  up  prisoners  to  see  if  they  had  swallowed 
gold.  Of  70,000  Saracens  there  were  not  lefl  enough  to 
bury  the  dead ;  poor  Christians  were  hired  to  perform 
the  office.  Every  one  surprised  in  the  Temple  was 
slaughtered,  till  the  reek  from  the  dead  bodies  drove 
away  the  slayers.  The  Jews  were  burned  alive  in 
tlieir  synagogue.  Even  the  day  after,  all  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  roofs,  notwithstanding  Tancred's 
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resistance,  were  hewn  to  pieces.  Still  later  the  few 
Saracens  who  had  escaped  (not  excepting  babes  of  a 
year  old)  were  put  to  death  to  avenge  the  insults  to 
the  dead,  and  lest  they  should  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  advancing  Egyptian  army.  The  ghost  of  Bishcq 
Adhemar  de  Puy,  the  Legate,  (lie  had  died  of  the 
plague  at  Antioch)  was  seen  in  his  sacerdotal  habits 
partaking  in  the  triumph,  and  it  appears,  not  arresting 
the  carnage.^ 

Yet  when  Godfrey  was  unanimously  saluted  as  sov- 
ereign of  the  conquered  realm,  to  the  universal  admi- 
ration, he  refiised  to  be  king:  he  would  only  be 
administrator,  where  the  Saviour  had  been  called  a 
servant;  he  would  wear  no  golden  crown  where  the 
Redeemer  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.* 

Return  we  to  the  eifects  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

I.  The  first  and  more  immediate  result  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  directly  the  oppoate  to  that  which  had  been 
Entrange-  promiscd,  and  no  donbt  expected,  by  the  ad- 
tho  East.  visers  of  these  expeditions.  Though  not  the 
primary,  the  security  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Empire, 
and  its  consequent  closer  alliance  with  I.^in  Christen- 
dom, was  at  least  a  secondary  object.  Latin  and  Greek 
Chnstendom  would  become,  if  not  one  Empire,  one 
indissoluble  league :  the  Greek  Chnrch  would  become 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Peter.     But  instead  of  the 

I  Molieres  mucrone  peifoderant,  infantes  adhac  sagentes  per  plaotam 
pedis  e  sina  matris  ant  cnnabolis  arraptoa  muris  vel  ostioniiii  Uminibui 
allidentes  fractis  cervicibus,  alios  annis  tnicidarant. — Albert.  Aqoens.  p. 
281.  Alii  iUorum  quos  levius  erat  captibus  obtruncabantur;  alii  autem 
sagittati  de  turribus  saltare  cogebantar,  alii  vero  diatissiine  toitl  et  ignl* 
bus  adusti.  —  Hist  B.  Sacri,  p.  179.  Compare  the  later  historians  of  Um 
Crusades,  Wilken,  Michaud,  I.  411;  Von  Raumer  (Hobonstaufen),  i.  216. 

*  All  the  later  authorities. 
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reconciliatioh  of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire  with  the  West, 
the  Crusade  led  to  a  n^ore  total  estrangement ;  instead 
of  blending  the  Churches  into  pne,  the  hostility  became 
more  strong  and  obstinate.  The  Emperors  of  the  East 
found  their  fri^ids  not  less  dangerous  and  destructive 
than  their  enemies  could  have  been.  Vast  hordes  of 
disorderlj  and  undisciplined  fanatics  came  swarming 
across  the  frontiers,  trampling  down  everything  in 
their  way,  and  spreading  desolation  through  the  more 
peaceful  and  flourishing  provinces.  Already  the  Hun* 
garians  had  taken  up  arms  against  these  unwelcome 
8ti*angers;  and  a  Christian  powder  had  been  the  first 
to  encounter  the  champions  of  the  Cross.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Crusade^  the  Hermit  himself,  and  a  solrlier 
of  fortune,  Walter,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Pen- 
nyless,  were  altogether  without  authority,  and  had 
takem  no  steps  to  organize  or  to  provide  food  for  this 
iijmnense  peculation  which  they  had  set  in  motion. 
This  army  mainly  consisted  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  arms,  such  as  they  were,  were  their  only  pos- 
session. The  more  enthusiastic,  no  doubt,  vaguely 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  Providence ;  Grod  would 
not  allow  the  soldiers  of  his  blessed  Son  to  perish 
with  want.  The  more  thoughtful  calculated  on  the 
hospitality  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  pilgrims 
of  old  had  found  hospitals  and  caravansaries  established 
for  their  reception ;  they  had  been  fed  by  the  inex- 
haustible bounty  of  the  devout.  But  it  had  occurred 
to  none  that,  however  friendly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hizngary  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
tiirough  which  they  passed,  could  not,  without  mira- 
cles, feed  the  swelling,  and  it  seemed,  nevernjnding 
twarra  of  strangers.     Hunger  led  to  plunder,  plunder 
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to  hostilitj,  liostilitj  hardened  «nd  inflamed  to  die  most 
bitter  mutual  andfmthy.  Europe  rung  witk  demiBcia^ 
tAons  of  the  iahospitality)  tJbe  faarfaarity  of  these  wore 
tliaii  unbeUevars,  who  were  «ocused  of  secret  intelli- 
gence and  confederacy  with  the  Mohtiamedans  a^nst 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  subtle  poliey  of  Alexins 
Comnenns,  whose  craft  was  ia  some  <legroe  miocessAil 
iii  the  endeavor  to  rid  Us  subjects  of  this  intoIcsaUe 
burden,  was  branded  as  the  most  malignant  treachery. 
Hence  mistrust,  hatred,  ccmtempt,  sprang  op  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Ghristasos,  which  centuries  oould 
hardly  have  eradicated,  even  if  they  had  been  centntiea 
of  friendly  interconive  rather  than  of  aggravaled  wrong 
and  unmia^ng  hostility.  The  Gveeks  desfiised  tiie 
Franks  as  rude  and  "savage  vobbers ;  the  Franks  dis- 
dained tdhe  Gi^eeks  as  wily  and  snpple  sUres. 

The  conduct  of  the  more  regular  army,  whicdi  took 
another  and  less  destructive  course,  was  restrained  bf 
some  discipline^  and  maintained  at  first  some  courtesy, 
yet  widened  ratlier  than  closed  this  irreparaUe  breach. 
The  £rai>eror  of  the  East  found  that  Us  Western  allies 
conquered  not  fer  him,  but  for  themseli^es.  Listead  of 
considering  Syria  and  Palestme  as  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  they  created  their  own  independent  principalis 
ties,  and  owned  no  sovereignty  in  him  who  claimed  to 
be  the  legitimate  lord  of  thsee  territories.  There  was 
a  singular  sort  of  feudal  tilie  made  out  to  Palestine ; 
Ciod  was  the  6ovei*eign  owner;  through  the  Virgin, 
of  royal  deso^it  from  the  boose  of  David,  it  desoeaded 
to  our  Lord.  At  a  later  period  the  contempt  of  the 
Franks  reached  its  height  in  their  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  dynasty  oo 
the  throne  o£  the  £astei*n  £knperors ;  contempt  which 
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was  amply  repaid  by  the  hatoed  of  the  Gk'eeks,  who, 
when  they  recovered  the  Empire,  were  only  driven  ly 
hard  necessity  to  cultivate  any  friendly  alliance  with 
the  West. 

This  implacable  temporal  hostility  did  not  tend  U, 
soften  or  reconcile  the  religions  difference.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  became  a  sign,  a  bitter  remem- 
brancer of  their  snl^ugation.  Even  at  the  last  lumr, 
after  the  Council  of  Florence,  the  Eastern  Chureli  re- 
fused to  surrender  its  freedom  or  to  accept  the  creed  of 
the  West 

II.  The  VopOj  the  clergy,  the  monastic  institutioDs, 
derived  a  vast  accession  of  power^  influence,  power  of 
and  wealth  from  the  Crusades,  Already  Ur^  «»«pop«». 
ban,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  move* 
ment,  had  enshrined  himself  in  the  general  reverence, 
and  to  the  Pope  reverence  was  power  and  riches.^  He 
had  crushed  his  adversaries  in  the  popular  mind  of 
great  part  of  Christendom.  He  bequeathed  this  great 
legacy  of  preeminence  to  his  suocessora.  The  Pope 
was  general-in-chief  of  the  anhies  of  the  faith*  He 
assumed  from  the  commencement,  and  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  Crusades,  an  enormous  disp^ising  au^ 
thority,  to  which  no  one  ventured  or  was  disposed  to 
raise  any  objection;  not  a  dispensing  authority  only 
from  the  penalties  of  sin  in  this  world  or  the  next,  s 
mitigation  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  or  a  remittal  of 
those  acts  of  penance  which  the  Church  commuted  at 
her  will :  the  taking  the  cross  absolved,  by  his  author- 

t  Cowpare  HeenB*s  Esny  on  dM  iaflnence  of  tbe  CniBadet,  Werkfv  roL 
11^  mnd  CholMul  d'AiUeeoart»  who  obteiaed  Ibo  Mcocd  priae  from  tbo 
Prench  Academy.  To  thoM  writers  I  wobM  i^er  for  the  gen«iial  oifecto  4MI 
commerce,  arta,  and  Utetaliife. 
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ity,  from  a]l  temporal,  civil,  and  social  obligation.  It 
substituted  a  new  and  permanent  principle  of  obedienoe 
for  feudal  subordination.  The  Pope  became  the  liege 
lord  of  mankind.  His  power  commanded,  though  un- 
happily it  could  not  enforce,  a  truce  from  all  other  wars 
throughout  Christendom.  The  theory  was  the  univer- 
sal amicable  alliance  of  all  Christians  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  the  unbeliever:  war  therefore  of  Christian 
agauist  Christian  became  treason  against  the  sacred 
cause.  The  prince  who  took  the  cross  left  his  domin- 
ions under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See.;  but  as 
die  more  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  irreligious:  of  the 
neighboring  sovereigns  were  those  who  remained. bo- 
hind,  this  security  was  extremely  precarious.  But  the 
noble  became  really  exempt  from  most  feudal  claims ; 
he  could  not  be  sumihoned  to  the  banner  of  his  Lord  : 
even  the  bonds  of  the  villein,  the  serf,  and  the  slave 
were  broken  or  enfeebled ;  they  were  free,  if  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  a  power  which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church,  as  interfering  with  the  dischar^  ofi 
a  higher  duty,  was  lawless,  to  follow  the  cross.^  Even 
the  creditor  could  not  arrest  the  debtor.  The  Crusa- 
der was  th&. soldier  of  the  Chu£c]»,  and  this  was  his 
first  allegiance  which  released  him  from  all  otbe^:.  The 
Pope  was  thus  invested  in  a  kind  of  supremacy  alto* 
gether  new  and  unprecedented. 

But  though  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  in 

1  Men  were  allowed  to  commute  base  or  even  capital  puniehments  fyt 
petpetual  exile  to  the  H0I7  Land.  James  de  Vitry  complains  bitterly  of 
the  degradation  of  the  honor  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  evil  consequences 
of  Uiig  doctrine.  Viri  sanguinum  et  filii  mortis  in  patri&  su&  deprehensi  ia 
iniquitatibus  et  maleficiis  suis,  mutilation  ibus  membroram  vei  sospendic 
tdjudicatif  prece  vel  pretio  plerumque  obtinebant,  ut  in  temm  protni*i 
taonis  sine  spe  revertendi,  perpetuo  condemnati  exifiOf  ronuuerMit.  Hi 
antem  non  i>enitentift  compuniti,  &c.  —  Hist.  Orient,  i.  82. 
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this  universal  league,  no  Pope  was  so  rash  or  so  adven« 
tnrous  as  to  commit  himself  to  the  i^tual  j^^p^^p^^ 
perUs  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  ^J^""**"- 
Some  pontifis  professed  their  intention,  some  made  prep* 
arations  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  crusading 
army.  But  from  prudenpe  or  timidity,  from  circum- 
stances or  firom  design,  Christendom  was  spared  what 
might  have  been  almost  the  fatal  humiliation  of  defeat 
and  disaster,  the  deeming  abandosiment  by  Grod  of  his 
vicar  upon  earth,  the  desecration,  it  might  be,  of  his 
person  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  unbelievers,  his  cap* 
tivity  in  a  foreign  land  —  fiei^y  trials  which  might  end 
in  glorious  martyrdom,  but  if  not  in  martyrdom,  might 
it  not  be  in  weakness  ?  dare  it  be  supposed  in  apostasy  7 
Ko  devout  mind  could  contemplate  the  possibility,  under 
the  most  awfiil  ordeal  ever  .encountered  by  flesh  and 
blood,  of  a  redegade  Pope ;  still  it  might  be  well  that 
even  the  remotest  peril  of  such  an  appalling  event 
should  be  avoided.  He  was  spared,  too,  from  being  an 
.eye-witness  of  the  indescribable  calamities,  the  bootless 
carnage,  the  sufferings  from  plague  and  &mine,  as  well 
as  from  the  enemy,  by  which  the  Crusades  were  distin- 
guished firom  almost  all  other  wars;  and  the  more 
unseemly  spectacle  of  the  crimes,  the  cruelties,  the  uur 
bridled  licentiousness,  the  strife,  and  jealousies,  and 
treacheries,  which  prevailed  too  of^n  in  the  Christian 
camp,  and  would  hardly  have  been  overawed  by  his 
presence.  The  Pope,  however,  though  not  personally 
mingled  up  in  this  humiliating  it  might  be,  no  doubt 
almost  inevitably  disenchanting  and  too  frequently  de- 
basing intercourse  with  the  wild  soldiery,  was  present 
oy  his  Legate.  Adhemar,  Bishoi>  of  Puy,  was  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  in  the  first  Crusade ;   and 
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nOy  att?i<mgh  the  temporal  princes  a^surMd  the  riglit  ot 
election  to  the  kitigdom  o^  Jerttsalem^  yet  he  wacf  tbfttv 
to  assert  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  itit^rfetftode  i»  th0 
direction  of  a  war  waged  for  reHgioin  enA  and  tmdet 
religiotfs  sanc^tion. 

Bat  the  bold  on  the  Iraman  mlttd,  winch  direcdy  or 
indirectly  accmed  to  the  Pope  in  Europe  from  thii 
right  of  levying  war  throttghont  Ohristendon  against 
the  unbeliever,  of  smnrnofiing,  or  at  least  exXiBtingr  $M 
mankind  under  the  banner  of  the  eroes,  ooidd  not  bift 
increase  in  its  growth  as  long  as  the  crtfsadmg  ttenzy 
maintained  its  power«  The  holy  war  wats  a  mean^ 
opened  by  God  of  atonement  for  sins,  beridee  socerdo* 
tal  sanctity  or  devotion  to  the  monasdc  life ;  a  lower 
and  easier  kind  of  atonement  for  the  vulgar^  incapoble 
of  that  higher  religionsness.  Who  ww  beyocKl  or 
above  this  tnotive?  ^  Thutf  thait  which  was  at  fir«t  a 
passion  became  a  duty,  and  once  reeognized  as  a  icrty; 
it  was  a  test  by  which  the  Pope  could  try  the  fiutb  0t 
the  fidelity  of  his  more  contmnacioiis  spiritual  ftobjeetft 
To  take  the  cross  wad  the  high  price  which  raigbi  ob^ 
tain  absolntion  for  the  most  enormous  offisnce;  and 
therefore,  if  the  Pope  so  willed,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  rtothmg  leis.  Thttre  were  few  sovereigns  so  cao- 
tions^  or  so  superior  to  the  dominant  supofstitiony  as  not, 
in  some  period  of  enthusiasm  or  disaster,  of  ambition  or 
affliction,  either  from  the  worldly  desire  of  propitiating 
the  fevof  of  the  Pope^  or  under  the  pangs  of  wounded 

1  Deus  Bottro  tempore  pnslia  satteU  institoit,  nt  oido  eqnestiis  tt  mlgug 
oberranSf  qui  vetustA  PaganiUtis  exemplo  in  mutnas  veraabatur  cede^, 
novtm  reptrhtnt  mhiH$  promerends  g«nit8:  at  nee  Amd^toi  el«cU,  ni  ff^ 
anolei  monaalieft  oonvenstiofie,  mu  religieai  qualibet  prDibtti^De  MculHfi 
r^nqnere  cogerentur;  aed  sub  consuetft  licentiA  et  habitn  ex  suo  ipaoron 
officio  Dei  aliquatenus  gratiam  conBequerentnr.  —  Giddo  Abbas,  p.  lt)7i. 
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oMiscience,  to  eiHangk  lihemsel^es  with  this  irretocaUe 
TOW ;  that  TOW  »l  least  which  eonU  only  be  annuUed 
by  the  Pope^  who  was  in  general  httle  cUspoeed  to  relax 
his  hold  on  his  s^f-fettered  sulgect.  The  inex<>raUe 
taskmaster,  to  whom  the  king  or  prince  had  sold  lrim« 
self  in  the  hour  of  need^  either  demanded  the  imm^ 
diate  service,  or  held  the  mandate  in  terror  onrer  his  head 
to  keep  him  nnder  subjectiock  It  will  appear  hereaftcv 
how  the  most  dangerous  antag«mist  of  the  papal  powerf 
the  E^mperor  Fr^eriek  II.,  was  trammelled  in  thiri 
inextricable  bondage,  from  which  he  coald  not  release 
himself  even  by  fiilfitKng  its  eonditions. 

The  legainie  aothority  of  Ae  Pope  expanded  to  a 
great  extent  in  consequence  of  the  Cmsades.^  Li^tine 
Before  this  period  an  ecclesiastic,  usually  of  t£»  v^pl  ^ 
high  rank  or  &me,  bad  been  occasionally  commissiaiicd 
by  the  Pope  to  preside  in  local  councils,  to  determine 
eontroTersies,  to  iuTestigate  causes,  to  negotiate  with 
sovereigns.  As  acting  in  the  Pope's  person,  he  asp 
flumed  or  exercised  the  right  of  superseding  all  ordl* 
nary  jurisdiction,  that  of  tlie  bishops  and  even  of  tiie 
metrop<^tans«  The  Orasades  gaTC  an  opportunity  g£ 
sending  legates  into  eTery  country  in  Latin  Christett^ 
dom,  in  order  to  preach  and  to  recruit  for  the  Cru- 
sades, to  urge  the  laity  who  did  not  take  up  the  cross 
in  person  to  contribute  to  the  ecxpenses  of  the  war,  to 
au^orize  or  to  exact  the  subsidies  of  the  clergy*  The 
pubUc  mind  became  more  and  more  habituated  to  the 
presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pope  by  his  representative, 
to  the  superseding  of  all  authority  in  his  name.  The 
hierarchy,  in  such  a  cause,  could  not  Tenture  to  resist 
the  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction ;  the  exactions 

1  ComiM<«  Heenn,  p,  U7;  PUuMk,  a.  p,  SSL 
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from  the  clergj',  though  still  disguised  under  the  seoa- 
blance  of  a  voluntary  coutributic^i,  fximished  a  danger* 
ous  precedent  for  demands  on  the  revenues  of  other 
churches  for  the  use  of  Rome.  Not  only  the  secular 
clergy  but  the  monasteries  were  bound  to  assign  [)art 
of  their  revenues  for  the  conquest  of  the  Iloly  liand  ; 
with  them,  too,  the  free-will  offering  became  a  tax,  and 
the  principle  was  thus  established  of  taxation  for  for- 
eign purposes  and  by  a  superior  authority.^  The  Pope 
became,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  absolute  supreme  lord, 
as  far  as  tlie  right  of  assessing  burdens,  at  first  for  a 
specific  object,  at  length  for  his  own  objects  (whatever 
might  appear  so  to  his  wisdom  must  be  a  worthy 
object),  on  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property  of  Latin 
Christendom. 

But  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monastic  institutions 
Wealth  Of  the  *^^  ^^*  incfcase  in  their  wealth  and  territo* 
•**"*y.  rial  possessions. more  tlian  compensated  for  this, 
at  first,  light  taxation.  There  may  have  been  few,  but 
doubtless  there  were  some  of  all  ranks  up  to  princedoms^ 
who  in  their  reckless  enthusiasm  stripped  themselves 
of  all  their  goods,  abandoned  their  lands  and  posses- 
flions,  and  reserved  nothing  but  their  sword^  thfeir  honse, 
and  a  trifling  sum  for  thdr  maintenance,  determined  to 
seek  either  new  possessions  or  a  glorious  and  saintly 
grave  in  the  Holy  Land.  If  they  had  no  heirs,  it  wa$ 
a  trifling  sacrifice ;  if  they  had,  it  was  a  more  praise- 
worthy and  truly  religious  sacrifice  to  make  over  their 

1  The  bishops  In  partibus  Infidelium  had  their  origin  in  the  Onisades;  as 
the  Cnisader«  conquered,  they  fonndnl  or  reestablished  sees.  When  tliwir 
txmquests  fell  tmck  to  the  Slohamniedans  the  bisho|M  wera  obliged  to  Ayt 
man}'  took  refuge  in  Rome.  The^e  being  already  invested  in  episcopal 
power,  they  were  often  employed  a»  vicars-general  in  different  couutriea,  t 
aew  oflicc  of  great  iyiportauce  to  tlto  Papal  powvr. 
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estates  to  the  Church  ;  this  cmisummated  the  merit  of 
him  who  had  sunk  every  duty  and  every  tie  in  the 
character  of  champion  of  the  cross.  But  ^  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  for  a  large  expenditure,  to  meet 
which  they  had  made  no  provision.  The  private  ad- 
venturer .  had  to  purchase  his  arms,  his  Milan  or  Da- 
mascus steel,  his  means  of  transport  and  provision ;  tliQ 
nobles  apd  the  princes,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  ana 
territory,  to  raise,  arm,  and  maintain  their  vassjiK 
Multitudes  were  thus  compelled  to  pledge  or  to  alienate 
tlieir  property.  The  Jews  ,were  always  at  hand  to  re- 
ceive in  pawn  or  to  purchase  their  personal  possessions* 
But  the  Jews  in  most  parts  of  Europe  had  no  cpnceni 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  some  could  not  bo 
landed  proprietors.  Here  and  there  prudent  nobles,  oi 
even  kings,  might  watch  this  fayorable  opening,  wlien 
estates  were  thrown  so  prodigally  and  abundantly  on 
the  market.  So  William  Rufus  bought  his  elder  broth* 
er's  dukedom  of  Noimandy. 

.  But  there  was  one  wealthy  body  alone  which  wa^ 
not  deeply  embarked  in  tliese  costly  undertakings  — : 
the  Church.  The  bishops  who  took  up  the  cross  might 
.possibly  burden,  they  could  not  alienate,  their  estates^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries 
were  everywhere  on  the  spot  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  their  neighbors.  It 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  increase  to  the  utmost  that 
which  was  called  the  property  of  God ;  rapacity  had 
long  been  a  virtue,  it  was  thought  to  have  lost  all  its 
selfishness  when  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  alienated  part  of  his  estates  to 
the  Bishop  of  Verdun  ;  he  plodged  another  part  to  the 
Bishop  of  Liege.     For  at  least  two  centuries  diis  traf* 
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fic  went  silently  on,  the  Charch  always  reeeiving,  rarely 
alienating ;  and  this  added  to  the  ordinary  ofibrings  of 
derotiofT,  the  bequests  of  deathbed  remorse,  the  exac- 
tions for  hard-wrung  absolution,  the  prodigal  bribes  of 
superstitioas  terror,  the  alms  of  pure  and  selMenying 
charity.^  Whoever  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Crusades  sought  to  whom  he  might  intrust  his  lands 
as  guardian,  or  in  perpetuify  if  he  should  find  his  grave 
or  richer  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land,  turned  to  the 
Church,  by  whose  prayers  he  might  win  success,  by 
whose  masses  the  sin  which  dung  to  the  soul  even  at 
the  soldier  of  the  cross  might  be  purged  away.  If  he 
returned,  he  returned  often  a  disappointed  and  melai»- 
choly  man,  took  refuge  firom  his  despondent  religious 
feelings  in  the  cloister,  and  made  over  his  remaining 
rights  to  his  brethren.  If  he  returned  no  more,  the 
Church  was  in  possession.  The  churchman  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  did  not  hold  in  himself  the  perpetual 
succession  to  the  lands  of  his  see  or  of  his  monastery ; 
it  was  in  the  Church  or  in  the  fraternity.*  Thus  in 
every  way  the  all-absorbing  Chtutjh  was  stiD  gatherii^ 
in  wealth,  encircling  new  lands  within  her  hallowed 
pale,  the  one  steady  merchant  who  in  this  vast  traffic 
and  sale  of  personal  and  of  landed  proper^  never  made 
a  losing  venture,  but  went  on  accumulating  and.  still 
accumulating,  and  for  the  most  part  withdrawing  the 

1  Ob  sale  or  alienation  of  laods,  see  Sobertaen,  Introdaction  to  Cboriaa 
v.;  Choiseul  d*AiIlecourt,  note  80. 

*  HeereUf  Werke,  p.  140.  Rappelons-notn  Tencan  g^n^ral  dee  fieft  et  do 
tons  let  biens  dee  Oois^  An  miliea  de  tant  de  vendeara  empreaa^  3  ae 
pr^sentait  pea  d^acqudrears,  autre  que  lee  Eglises  et  lee  Comroonaut^  re- 
ligieoseSf  qui  n*abandonnaient  pas  leur  patrie,  et  qui  pouvolent  placer  dea 
iommes  eoMiddraiblea.  Tbey  |i^iied  the  direct  domain  of  many  fleft,  \^ 
fldlnre  of  beirs  to  thoae  who  perished  in  the  Holy  Land. — Choiseul  d*AJll»* 
0onrt,p.9O. 
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lai^gest  portion  of  the  land  in  every  kingdom  into  a 
separate  estate,  which  ckimed  exemption  from  all  bar- 
dons  of  the  realm,  until  the  realm  was  compelled  into 
Qoueasures,  violent  often  and  iniqaitous  in  their  mode, 
Imt  still  Dieritable*  The  Chnrdi  which  had  thus 
peaceably  despoiled  the  world  was  in  her  turn  unscm- 
pulously  despoiled. 

III.  The  Crusades  established  in  the  Christian  mind 
the  justiee  «Dd  the  pieftf  o{  leligious  wars.  iMiMMor 
The  histoiy  <£  Chnstiaaity  ftr  fire  oenturies  ««».  "* 
is  a  p^petwl  Cn»ade;  In  tins  spirit  and  on  these 
principles  eveiy  war  against  unbelievers,  either  in  the 
general  doctnoes  of  Christiaiiity  or  in  the  dominant 
£>nns,  was  declared,  waged,  maintained.  The  cross 
was  almost  invariahlj  the  banner,  the  outward  sym- 
bol ;  the  object  was  the  pfoteetion  or  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  The  first  Crusades 
mi^bt  be  in  some  dcigree  vindicated  as  defensive.  In 
the  long  and  implacable  contest  the  Mohammedan  had 
po  doubt  been  the  aggressor;  Islam  first  declared  gen- 
eral and  in^cou/oilable  war  against  all  hostile  forms 
of  belief;  the  propagation  of  iaith  in  die  Korftn  was 
the  avowed  aim  of  its  conquests.  The  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  thoseoonquests  enfbrosd  tderation ;  conversion 
could  not  keep  pace  with  sobjugaAion ;  but  the  uncon- 
verted, the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  sank  to  an  inferior, 
degraded,  and  tributaiy  popdation*  Kor  was  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  invasion  either  satiated  by  success  or 
broken  by  discomfitiire.  Neither  the  secure  possession  of 
their  vast  Asiatic  dominiums  of  Egypt,  Africa,  aad  Spain, 
nor  their  great  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  qudled  their 
aggressive  .ambition.  They  were  constantly  renewing 
liofititities  in  every  accessible  part  of  the  East  and  West, 
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threatening  or  still  further  driving  in  the  frontier  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  covering  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fleets,  subduing  Sicilj,  and  making  dangerous 
inroads  and  settlements  in  Italy.  New  nations  or 
tribes  from  the  remoter  Easi,  vnik  all  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  Arabs,  but  with  the  fresh  and  im- 
I)etuous  valor  of  young  proselytes  to  the  Kor^,  were 
Constantly  pouring  forth  frcnn  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
the  mountain  glens  of  the  Cauoasus^  or  the  Himalaya, 
and  inAising  new  life  into  Mohammedanism.  The 
Turks  had  fiilly  embraced  its  doetarines  of  war  to  all 
of  hostile  fiuth  in  their  fiercest  intolerance;  they  might 
seem  imperiously  to  demand  a  general  confederacy 
of  Christendom  against  their  dedared  enemy.  -Even 
the  oppressions  of  their  Christian  brethren,  oppressions 
avowedly  made  more  crod  on  account  of  their  religion, 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Mohammedans,  might  peiS 
haps  justify  an  armed  interference.  The  indignities 
and  persecutions  to  which  the  pilgrims,  who  had  been 
respected  up  to  this  period,  were  exposed,  the  wanton 
and  insulting  desecnration  of  the  holy  pUces,  were  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  war  against  everything  Chris- 
tian. 

But  it  is  more  easy  in  theory  iJian  in  fact  to  draw  , 
tlie  line  between  wars  for  the  defence  and  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  &ith.  Religious  war  is  too  impetuous 
and  eager  not  to  become  a  fanaticism.  From  this 
])eriod  it  was  an  inveterate,  almost  uncontested  tenet, 
that  wars  for  religion  were  not  merely  justifiable,  hut 
holy  and  Christian,  and  if  holy  and  Christian,  glori- 
ous above  all  other  wars.  The  unbeliever  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church;  if  nol 
to  be  converted  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  un- 
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belief,  to  be  massacred,  extorminated  by  the  righteous 
Bword. 

Ohatleraagne  indeed  had  already  carried  simultane- 
ously conquest  and  conversion  into  the  forests  of  Grep- 
many ;  but  the  wars  against  the  Saxons  still  pretended 
to  be  defenkve,  to  be  the  repulse  of  invasions  on  their 
part  of  the  lerritories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  oi  churches  within  the  Christian  frontien 
Baptism  was  ^miong  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered 
to  conquered  iribes,  and  accepted  as  the  only  secure 
gnaianty  for  Uieir  future  observance  of  peace. 

But  the  actual  crusades  against  Mohammedanism 
had  not  begun  before  they  were  dLvected  from  their 
declared  object  —  before  Aey  thifew  off  all  cnttOM 
)>retence  to  be/  considered  defensive  wars.  ■«™^'«- 
The  peopte  had  no  sooner  arms  in  their  ^""^"^ 
hands  than  they  turned  them  against  the  first,  ene- 
mies, according  to  the  new  code  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church,  the  unfortunate  Jews.  The  frightful  mas- 
sacre of  this  race  in  all  the  flourishing  cities  in  Grer- 
many  and  along  the  Rhine  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
seemed,  no  lees  justifiable  and  meritorious  than  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  more  remote  enemies  of  the  GospeL 
Wliy  this  fine  discrimination  between  one  class  of  un- 
l>elievers  and  another?  Shall  zeal  presume  to  draw 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  foes  of  the  Church? 
Even  in  the  later  Crusades  it  was  an  act  of  heroic 
Chiistian  courage :  no  one  but  a  St.  Bernard  would 
have  dared,  or  dared  with  success,  to  distinguish  with 
nice  justice  between  the  active  and  passive  adver- 
saries of  the  fiEiith,  the  armed  Saracen  and  the  de- 
fenceless Jew.  Long-suppressed  hatred^  jealousy  of 
their  wealth,  revenge  for  their  extortions,  which  prob- 
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«U J,  when  iJmost  erety  one  was  at  tlieir  merey,  west 
intolerable  enough  (the  Jew  perhaps  might,  on  his 
side,  consider  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land  an  usur- 
pation of  his  inalieoable  territoiy  by  the  Chrisdan, 
and  might  impose  harder  terms  for  his  assirtanee  in 
the  pwrohase  of  arms  and  e&f&r  proviskms  f«r  that 
end) ;  many  <Ad  and  many  recent  feelings  of  antip- 
athy might  still  fturther  designate  the  Jew  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Ohristien  cause ;  bi^  it  was  as  the  Un- 
believer, not  the  wealthy  extortioner,  that  be  was 
smitten  with  the  sword.  The  Omsaders  weidd  not 
go  in  search  of  foreign  foes  of  the  Gospel,  and  leave 
in  their  homes  men  equally  hateful,  equidly  obstinate, 
equally  designated  for  perdition  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next. 

That  which  was  lawful,  j«st,  and  meriioFious  against 
ihe  Jew  and  Mohammedaii  was  iso  against  die  idolater^ 
Out  of  Orders  of  Christian  l^uglits  for  the  defence 
of  the  Chrisdan  conquests  in  Palestine  arose  Orders  of 
armed  Apostles,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen  in 
the  North  of  Germany.  The  Teutonic  Knighte  were 
the  brethren  in  arms  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  heretic  was  no  less  odious,  and  therefore  no  less 
OrtMMiM  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  iaith :  he  was  a 
hentict.  renegade  to  the  true  creed  of  the  Gospel,  a 
revolted  sulgeet  of  the  Church.  Popular  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  hallowed  the  exter- 
minating wiurs  against  the  Albigenses  and  other  schis- 
matics of  the  South  of  France,  as  undertaken  for  the 
cause  of  (Jod.  They  wece  openly  designated  as  Cn*- 
sades.  Simon  de  Mentf(»rt  was  as  much  the  champion 
sf  the  true  foith  as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne*     The  In- 
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quisitioh  itself  was  a*  Crusade  in  a  more  peaceful  and 
judioi^  form ;  it  rented'  oti  the  '^ame  principles,  and 
executed  against  individuals  that  pumshment  which  the 
Crusades  accomplished  by  the  open:  and  indiscriminate 
oamage  of  war.  Cruswies'  vrw&  ^wi'  preached  and 
proclaimed'  agaiilet'  petsonsnot  charged  >  with  ^ 


heresy.  The  Popes  scrupled  not  to  unfold  miei.  '"'" 
the  baither  oF.the  Crb^  against  a»y  of  their-  dij^obe- 
dient  sons.  The  expedition  against  John  of  England 
by  Philip  of  Prance,  to  reduce  the  refractory  King  to 
Ins  bbedienoe  und^  his^  Papal  Uege  lord,  was  called  a 
Crusade^  Philip  of  France  was  summoned  to  :take 
arms  aa  a  true  vassal  of  the  Church  against  a  rival 
Sovereign.  At  length  every  enemy  rf  the' poUtieal 
power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy  became  as  a  heretic  or  an 
unbeliever.  Crusades  will  hereafter  be  'levied  against 
those  who  dared  impiously  to  attempt  to  set  bounds  to 
the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  Romsfn  See,  or  to 
the  personal  or  nepotic  ambition  of  the  ruling  Pontiff! 
A  hew  worid  of  heathens  was  opened  before  this 
great  domioant  principle  was  effitced  or  weakr  AmoriMk 
ened,  at  least  in  the  Spanish  inind.  .Spain  had  owed 
almost  her  national  existence,  her  supremacy  within 
her  own  peninsula  to  crusades  of  centuriles  with  the 
Mohamm^lans.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes 
was  a  crusade ;  the  rapacity,  and  avarice,  and  passion 
for  adventure  in  his  followers,  "disguised  itself,  even  to 
diem,  as  a  pious  aet  for  the  propagation  of  the  QospeL 
,  Philip  II.  jtfetified  his  exterminating  wars  in  the 
IJbw  Countries  and  his  hostilities  against  pumpn. 
'En^and  on  the  same  principle  as  his  ancestor  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors -from 
Spain.     That  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  almost  th6 
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last  impulse  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  by  the 
speech  of  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  The  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  crusades,  and  finally  the  Spanish 
Armada  —  the  last  crusade  —  was  swallowed  up,  we 
trust  but  we  dare  not  vatidnate,  with  the  crusading 
spirit,  forever  in  the  Ocean. 

IV.  A  fourth  result  of  the  Crusades,  if  in  its  origin 
chivaby.  less  Completely  so  and  more  transitory  and 
unreal,yet  in  its  remote  influence  felt  and  actually  liv- 
ing in  the  social  manners  of  our  own  time,  was  Chiv- 
alry; or  at  least  the  religious  tone  which  Chivalry 
assumed  in  all  its  acts,  language,  and  ceremonial*  The 
Crusades  swept  away,  as  it  were,  the  last  impediment 
to  the  wedlock  of  religion  with  the  warlike  propensities 
of  the  age.  All  the  noble  s^itiments,  which  blended 
together  are  chivalry  —  the  high  sense  of  honor,  the 
disdain  or  passion  for  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
compas$i(Hi  for  the  weak  or  the  oppressed,  generosity, 
self-sacrifice,  selfnlevotion  for  others  —  found  in  the 
Crusades  their  animating  principle,  perpetual  occasion 
for  their  amplest  exercise,  their  perfection  and  consum- 
mation.  How  could  the  noble  Christian  knight  endure 
the  insults  to  his  Saviour  and  to  his  God,  the  galling 
shame  that  the  place  of  his  Redeemer's  birth  and 
death  should  be  trampled  by  the  scoffer,  the  denier  of 
his  Divinity?  Where  were  adventures  to  be  sought 
so  stirring  as  in  the  distant,  gorgeous,  mysterious  East, 
the  land  of  &bled  wealth,  the  birthplace  of  wisdom, 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  world ;  a  land  only  to  be 
approached  by  that  which  was  then  thought  a  remote 
and  perilous  voyage  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or 
by   land   through    kingdoms   inhabited   by  unknown 
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nations  and  people  of  strange  languages;  througli  Con- 
stantinople, the  traditions  of  whose  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence prevailed  throughout  the  West  ?  For  whom 
was  the  lofty  mind  to  feel  compassion,  if  not  for  the 
dovm-trodden  victim  ol  Pagan  mockery  and  oppression, 
his  brotlier-worshippcr  of  the  Cross,  who  for  that  wor- 
ship was  suffering  cruel  persecution?  To  what  uses 
could  wealth  be  so  fitly  or  lavishly  devoted  as  to  the 
rescue  of  Christ's  Sepulchre  frran  the  Infidel?  To 
what  more  splendid  martyrdom  could  the  valiant  man 
aspire  than  to  death  in  the  fields  which  Christ  had 
watered  with  his  own  blood  ?  What  sacrifice  could  be 
too  great  ?  Not  even  the  absolute  abn^ation  of  home, 
kindred,  the  proud  castle,  the  host  of  retainers,  the 
8umptuoi}s  fare,  for  the  tent  on  the  desert,  the  scanty 
subsistence  it  might  be  (though  this  they  would  disdain 
to  contemplate),  the  dungeon,  the  bondage  in  remote 
Syria.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  where  would  be  foimd 
bmver  or  more  worthy  antagonists  than  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Crescent;  the  invaders,  too  often  it 
could  not  be  denied,  the  conquerors  oi  the  Christian 
world?  Hence  it  was  that  France  and  Spain  were 
preemin^idy  the  crusading  kingdoms  o{  Europe,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  birthplace  of  chivalry:  Spain  as  waging 
her  unintermitting  crusade  against  the  Saracens  of 
Granada  and  Cordova,  France  as  ftimishing  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  the  Normans, 
tlie  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  from 
Godftrey  of  Boulogne  down  to  Saint  Louis ;  so  that  the 
name  of  Frank  and  of  Christian  became  almost  equiv- 
alent in  the  East. 

This  singular  union,  this  absolute  fusion  of  the  re- 
li^on  of  peace  with  barbarous  warfiire ;  this  elevation 
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of  the  ChriatiaQ  knighthood,  as  it  were,  into  a  secon- 
darj' hierarchy  (even  hefbre  the  estahlishment  of  the 
^jnUitary  ordefrs),  had  already  in  some  degree  he^n 
before  the  Crusades.  The  ceremonial  of  investing  the 
young  noble  warrior  in  his  arms  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  German  forests^  The  Churdi,  which  interfered  in 
every  human  act,'.'  wookl  hardly  stand  Bloof  i^m  this 
important  .rite;  She  might  well  ddude  herself  with 
th^  fond  trusfi  that  she  was  not  trfuisgressing'her  proper 
bounds.  The  Church  might  seem  to  enter  into  this 
dos^r  if  ineongruous  alliance  with  the  ^Bliberate  do* 
si^.  of  enslaving  war  to  her  own  beneficent  purposes. 
She  hkd  sometimes  gone  further ;  proclaimed  a  Truce 
of  God ;  and  war,  at  least  private  war,  had  ceased  at 
her  bidding.^  The  clerk,  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant, 
husbandman,  pursued  his  work  without  fear ;  women 
were  all  secure;  all  ecclesiastical  property,  idl  mills, 
Vjrere  under  special  protection. 

But  in  suck  an  age  it  could  but  be  a  truce,  a  brief, 
temporary,  uncertain  trace.  By  hallowing-  war,  the 
Church  might  seem  to  divert  it  from  its  wailton  and 
iniquitous  destructireness  to  better  purposes,  unattain- 
able by  her  own  gentle  and  persuasive  influences ;  to 
confine  it  to  objects  of  justice,  even  of  rigtiteoosiless ; 
at  all  events,  to  soflen  and  humanize  the  usages  of  war, 
which  she  saw  to  be  inevitable.     If,  then,  before  the 

1  The  whole  qaeation  of  the  Treaga  Dei  is  exhausted  ia  the  work  of 
]}nH.  He  thus  describes  (quoting  de  Marca  de  lib.  £ccl.  Gall.)  and  dales 
the  first  Treuga  Dei.  Pacent  et  Treugam  did  hanc  a  bettis  ^vntia  ijiia- 
tionem,  quod  ratione  clericorum  omaiom)  perogrinoruniy  mercatotu^  «gri- 
colarum  cum  bobus  aratoriis,  Domlnarum  cum  sociis  suis  omnibus  miilierum 
omnium^  rcrum  ad  clericoe  monachosque  pertinentium,  et  raotendinanmi 
pax  ista  onnii  tempore  indulta  est,  ratione  cnterorum  vero  Tredga,  tantam, 
id  est  induciie  aliquot  dierum.  Primordiahujus  ad  annum  1032  aat  1034 
rtTenint  —  Kadulf.  Glaber,  v.  Datt,  p.  11. 
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Oifuaades,  the  Church  hkd  thtw  aspired  to  lay  her  eipeU 
upon  -war';:  tb  enMst  ittv  if  iiot  in  the  actual  service  of 
rfeligimi,  in  th^t  of .  hntnaiiity,  defence  of  the  oppressed, 
the  ftpidow,  i  die  K)r{^aii,  the  per^ecated  (»r  spoliated 
pecM^ry,  Ibow  much:  more  «o  when  war  itself  had  her 
*  come:  i^igions  I  The  initiation,  the  solemn  dedication 
to  sinus,  now  the  hereditary  right,  almost  th^e  ind^penr 
sable*  duty,  of  all  Mgh-hom  men,,  of  princes  or  nobles 
(except  where  they:  bad  a  8peQial..ypcQt;i(m  .t>o  1^ 
iOhncckbothe  doisteir),  bi^eame  mote  and  more  formal* 
ty  knd'  distia<^tly.«  reUgiobs  c^toQQy^  >  :Tbe  iioviciate 
ef  the  Jmlgbt  /was:  Ixatol?^  iwitb  ^t^Tfgi^  b^t.  ^npeiv 
oerv«d  ihccniginuty^  firotn  that;  <^  .the  monls,  or^  priest^ 
Both  were  soldiis^  of  Chriat  under,  a  di^M^nt  form^ 
and  in  a  different  sense*  Jt  was  a  proud  day  in  th^ 
Castle  (as  it  was  in.  the  cloister  when  some  distin^ished 
votary  took  the  cowl)  when  the  young  heir  assumed 
his  arms..  Thp  vasskb  of  all  orders  inet  mround  their 
li6ge>  lord;  they  *paid^  perhaps,  on  this  joyous  occasion 
mknte,  iheir  willing  imd  ungriwlg^  fees ;  they  enjoyed 
the- splendor  of  the  spectre;  feiisted,  if  at  lower  t%- 
Ues,  ih  Ae  same  hiall<;  witnea^  the  jousts  or  miliary 
exercises^  the  giyer  spc^rtsi  the  tricks  of  the  jo^gleurf, 
and  heard  the  romanoea;of>thfe  Tronveurs.  ,  B^j^  the 
elergy  were  not  absent;  the  eatly  atid  more  imp^e^sive 
solemnity  was  iiheira« '  The  novice,  a|lQr  birthing,'  bound 
himselfi  by.  a  vow  of  chastity  (not  alwajr^  ,too  rigidly 
dbiieriicld),>toi shed  his  .blood'  for  tbefajth,  jto  have  the 
thou^^of  idektih  ever  Jt>rfedent  to  .his  mind.  He  fasted 
till  ^.eiwning!,:, passed  the.  night  in  prayer  in  the 
c&urcii  jbr  thecdatle  oilwipeil* .  Jii  the  dawn  of  mom  he 
confessed ;  hs  the  evening  before  be  had,  purified  his 
body  by;the  bath,  so  now  his  soul  by  the  absolution ; 
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he  heard  mass,  he  partook  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  H^ 
knelt  before  his  godfather  in  this  wai^-baptism.  He 
was  publicly  sworn  to  maintain  the  ri^it,  to  be  loyal  to 
all  true  knighthood,  to  protect  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion. He  must  forswear  all  treason,  all  ii^asticr. 
Where  woman  needed  his  aid,  he  mnst  be  ever  prompt 
and  valiant;  to  protect  her  virtae  was  the  first  dut^ 
and  priTilege  of  a  tme  knight.  He  mnst  fiist  every 
Friday,  give  alms  according  to  his  means,  ke^  jGuth 
with  all  the  world,  especially  his  brethren  in  arms, 
anccor,  love,  hon<Mr,  all  loyal  knights.  When  he  had 
taken  his  oath,  knights  and  ladies  arrayed  him  in  his 
armor :  each  piece  had  its  symbdic  meaning,  its  moni 
lesson.  His  god&ther  then  struck  him  with  a  gentle 
blow,  and  laid  his  sword  three  times  on  his  neck  — 
^*  In  Ihe  name  of  God,  St.  Michael  (or  St  George,  or 
some  other  tutelar  Saint),  and  (ever)  of  our  Lady,  we 
dub  thee  knight."  The  church  bells  pealed  out;  the 
church  rang  with  acclamations;  the  knight  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  round  the  lists,  or  over  the  green 
meadows,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  r^oicing  multitude. 

But  what  young  knight,  thus  dedicated,  could  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  among  his 
primary  duties,  his  noblest  privileges  ?  Every  kni^t 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross ;  every  soldier  of  the  Cross 
almost  enlisted  for  this  great  object  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  nor  of  the  ene- 
mies whom  it  was  his  duty  to  attack  and  to  slaughter 
without  remorse.  The  infidel,  as  much  as  the  giant 
or  dragon  of  romance,  was  the  natural  foe  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Every  oppressed  Christian  (and  every  Christian 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  oppressed)  was  the  object  of 
his  sworn  protection.    Slaying  Saracens  took  rank  with 
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fastings,  penitential  discipline,  visits  to  shrines,  even 
almsgivings,  as  meritorious  of  the  Divine  mercy.  So 
by  the  Crusades  chivalry  became  more  religious,  re* 
ligion  more  chivalrous ;  for  it  was  now  no  unusual,  no 
startling  sight,  as  the  knight  had  become  in  one  sense 
part  of  the  hierarchy,  to  behold  bishops^  priests,  serv* 
ing,  fighting  as  knights.  In  a  holy  war  the  bishop  and 
the  abbot  stood  side  by  side  with  die  prince  or  the  no- 
Ue;  struck  as  lusty  blows;  if  they  conquered,  dis- 
diuned  not  the  fame ;  if  they  fell,  supposed  that  they 
had  as  good  a  right  to  the  honor  of  martyrdom. 

Even  the  most  incongruous  and  discordant  part  of 
chivalry,  the  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  took  a  relig- 
ious tone.  There  was  one  Lady  of  whom,  high  above 
all  and  beyond  all,  every  knight  was  the  special  ser- 
vant. It  has  been  remarked  tliat  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  Saviour  and  his  Virgin  Mother  are  worshipped 
under  feudal  titles  (Notre  Seigneur,  Notre  Dame). 
If  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  culminating  point 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  is  at  times 
leavened  with  phrases  too  nearly  allied  with  human 
passion,  the  general  tone  to  the  earthly  mistress  is  puri- 
fied in  word,  if  not  always  in  thought,  by  the  rever- 
ence which  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  chivalry — the  religious  poetry ;  and 
in  an  imaginative  age  the  poetry,  if  fiir,  very  far  above 
the  actual  life,  cannot  be  absolutely  without  influence 
on  that  life.  If  this  ideal  love,  in  general,  existed  only 
in  the  outward  phrase,  in  the  ceremonial  address,  in  the 
sonnet,  or  in  the  song;  if,  in  fact,  the  Christianized 
Platonic  love  of  chivalry  in  real  life  too  ofi«n  degener- 
ated into  gross  licentiousness ;  if  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, which  permitted  without  scruple,  the  homage, 
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the  adoratton  of  the  true  knight  in  consideration  of  his 
valor  aiid  Melity^  was  not  only  perpetually  oidangered, 
but  habitnaliy  violated,  and  the  violation  became  the 
subject  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  reprobation ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  elevation,  even  the  inharmonious  re- 
ligiousness of  chivalry,  must  have  wrought  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  War  itself  becamoy^if  not  less  san- 
guinary, condocted  with'  mcnre  mutual  sespeot,  .witli 
some  restraint  Christian  chivalry,  in  Spain^afid>.in;the 
Holy  Land,  encpontered  Asiatic  Mohammedan  chiv-* 
airy. .  For  in  die  Arab,  in  most  of  the  Ori^ital  races, 
there  was  a  native  chivalry,  as  among  the  Teutonic  or 
European  Christaans.  If  Achillea,  as  has  been  finely 
said,  is  a  model  of  knighthood,  so  is  the  Arabian  Antar. 
But  both  Achilles  and  Antar  may  meet  in  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion ;  though  Saladin,  perhaps  (and  Saladin 
described  by  Christian  as  welt  afa  Mohammedan  writ- 
ers), may  transcead  all  three.^  Hence  sprkng  courts^, 
at  least  an  initiatoiy  humanity'  in  war ;  hence  that  Which 
proclaimed  itsdf,  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
•contmue,  the  most  bloody,  remorseless,  internecine 
litrife,  gradually  heeame  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  war,  in  some  respects  to  a  restmint.  above/ the  pre- 
vailing laws  of  war.'  Thus  the:  most  intolerant  strife 
worked  itself  into  something  bordering  on  toleration* 
There  was  a  contest  of  honor,  as  of  arms. 

If,  finally,  the  Crusarles  infiised  into  the  mind  of  Etn 
rope '  a  thirst  for  peraectition  long  ind^ible ; .  if  they 
furnished  stn  authority  for  .  perseoutloa  which  wasted 
continents,  and  darkened  centuries  with  mntual  ho»- 

1  Compare  Mr.  Hallam's  pMsage  on  chivalry.  It  were  presumption  now 
to  praise  that  book ;  bat  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
veiy  beet  passai^  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  —  Boston  Ed.  voLiU 
p.  380. 
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tility ;  yet  Chivalry,  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  parent 
and  the  child  of  th^  Crueades,  left  upon  Eoropean  man- 
ners, especially  in  the  high-bom  class,  a  punctilious 
regard  for  honor,  a  generous  revengnoei  for  justice,  and 
a  hatred  (perhaps  a  too  narrow  and  aristocratical  ha- 
tred) of  injustice ;  a  Teutonic  respect  for  the  £tir  sexj; 
an  element,  in  short,  of  true  nobleness,  of  refinementj, 
of  gentleness,  and  -of  delicacy.  The  chivalrous  word 
courtesy  designates  a  new  virtue,  not  ordained  by  out* 
religion ;  and  words,  are  not  formed  but  out  of  the 
wants,  usage?,  and  sentiments  of  men  ;  and  courtesy  i$ 
not  yet  an  obsolete  term.  Even  gallantry,  now  too 
often  sunk  to  a  fiivolpus  or  toltmtural  sense,  yet  retains 
something  of  its  old .  nobility,  lehen  it  comprehended 
valor,  frankness,  honorable  devqtion  to  woman.  The 
age  of  chivalry  may  be  gone,  but  th^  influences  of  chiv- 
alry, it  may  be  hopea,  mingling  with  and  softened  by 
purer  religion,  will  b^  the  imperishable  h^loom  of 
■odal  man. 
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OHAfTER  1. 

END  OF  THE  EMPEROR  tiENRT  lY. 

The  hmi4re4  years  which  elapsed  between  the  deatA 
a«er»iH«ir  ^^  Urban  11.  and  the  i^ccessiqn  of  Innocent 
of  *b6  period,  jii^  jjj  ^hom  the  Papal  power  attained  its 
utmost  height,  were  nearly  coincident  with  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  the  sixteen  Popes  who  ruled  during  this 
period,  the  Pontificates,, of  two,  Paschal  II.  amd  Alex- 
ander III.,  occupy  near  fprty  years.  The  reigns  of 
,  Calixtus  n.,  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of  Adrian  IV.,  are 
distinguished'  each  by  its  memorable  event ;  the  first 
by  the  settlement  of  the  di^Kite  concerning  the  invest- 
titures  in  the  compact  6f  Worms;  the  second  by  the 
coronation  of  Lothait  the  Saxon,  and  the  intimate  at 
liance  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire ;  the  third 
by  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Barbafossa  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

It  wa»  an  age  of  great  men  and  of  great  events,  pr^ 
paring  the  world,  for  still  greater.  It  was  t)ie  age  of 
the  Crusades,  not  merely  the  expeditions  of  vast  undis- 
ciplined hordes,  or  the  leagues  of  knights,  nobles,  and 
princes,  but  the  regular  armies  of  great  sovereigns  at 
the  head  of  the  powers  of  their  kingdoms.     Two  Em- 
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perbW  df  Germany,  two  Kings  of  France^  and  one  of 
England,  at  difierent  times  led  their  forces  for  the  re* 
coHreiry  ot  the  holy  sepulchre.  The'  dose  of  the  last 
oentnry  betield  the  rise,  ttie  piiesent  will  behold  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  vain  attempt  of 
Phifiqp  Augusttis  of  France  and  of  Richard  of  Eng- 
land to  restore  it ;  the  rise  of  the  miHtary  orders,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars,  their  orgahiza^ 
tion;  their  long  and  stnbbdm  resbtande  to  Mohamme- 
danisni  in  its  Asiatic  territory ;  their  retreat  to  take 
their  *  defenMte  stand  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom ; 
the  fipai  trinmph  of  the  nnconquevaJide  Saladin  ;  after 
which  the  East  settled  down  again  under  the  scarce- 
di«torbed  and  iron  sway  of  M<^ammedanism.  The 
later  Omsades  were  diverted  to  other  quarters,  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  Egypt ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
alone  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  arms  obtained  better  terms  of  cafntulation  for' 
At  Christians* 

:  Western  Christendom,  in  Ithis  age,  beheld  in  France 
the  growing  power  sof  the  monarchy ;  in  England  the 
first  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  nation  and  of  the  king 
for  ecclesiastical  freedom;  in i  Germany  the  rise  of  the 
House  of  Hohen3taufen,.t^e  most  fonhidable,>for  a  time 
the  mosi;  snccessfol  antagonists  of  the  Papacy ;  in  Italy 
the  foundation  of  the  Lombiird  republics,  the  attempt 
to  bet  up  ;a  tiampoiifl  commonwealth  in  Rome ;  the  still 
growing  ascendency  of  tlie  Papacy,  notwithstanding 
the  perpetual  or  ever-renerwed  schism,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Remand  to  share  in  tlie  general  establish- 
:tient  of  repubUcan  institutions. 

'  Nor.  was  lit-  only  die  age  in  which  new  political  viewa 
b(?gan  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  temporal  afiairs 
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of  Christendom  to  take  a  more  permanent  form;  a 
great  intellectual  movement  was  now  approaching. 
Men  appeared,  whose  thoughts  and  studies  began  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  mind  of  Europe.  Their  own 
or  after  ages  have  felt  and  recc^ized  the  power  of  An- 
selm,  Abelard,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  The  religious  republicanism  of  Arnold,  the 
least  intellectual  impulse,  was  that  which  produced  the 
most  immediate  but  the  least  enduring  effects ;  he  was 
crushed  by  the  uncongenial  times.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power  combined  to  put 
down  the  rebel  against  both.  To  all  outward  i^pear- 
uuce  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  perished  with  him  on  his 
funeral  pyre.  They  may  have  lurked  among  the  more 
odious  hidden  tenets  of  some  among  the  heretical  secis 
wliich  were  persecuted  so  violently  during  the  next 
century  ;  kindred  principles  are  so  congenial  to  human 
nature,  and  so  sure  to  be  provoked  into  being  by  the  in- 
ordinate wealth  and  ambition  of  the  Church,  that  no 
doubt  they  were  latent  and  brooding  in  many  hearts : 
but  Arnold  founded  no  sect,  left  no  writings,  had  no 
avowed  followers.  Those  who  in  later  times  advanced 
similar  tenets,  Wycliffe,  Huss,  Savcmarola,  may  never 
have  heard  of  their  premature  ancestor.  Of  the  other 
three  great  names,  Bernard  was  the  intellectual  rq>re- 
sentative  of  his  own  age,  Anselm  the  forerunner  of  that 
which  was  immediately  to  come,  Ab^lard  of  one  iar 
more  remote.  Bernard  has  been  called  the  last  of  the 
Fathers ;  Anselm  was  the  parent  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
Ab^lard  the  prophet  of  a  bolder  and  severer  philosophy, 
the  distant  harbinger  of  Descartes,  of  Locke,  and  of 
Kant.  Each  must  find  his  proper  place  in  our  his* 
tory. 
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Paschal  II.,  another  monk  of  Clugnj,   already  a 
cardinal  of  the  Church,  succeeded  Urban  II.  p^p. 
He  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Gregory  r^iSoV* 
VII.,  but  with  much  of  the  ambition  he  pofr-  ^'^'  ^^  "• 
sessed  not  the  obstinate  fortitude  of  his  predecessors. 
The  death  of  the  Antipope  Clement,  expelled  ^.p,  h^q^ 
at  length  fipom  Rome  by  Pope  Paschal  imme-  siptomber. 
diately  on  his  accession,  followed  during  the  year  after 
that  of  Urban.     Guibert  of  Ravenna  must  have  been 
a  man  of  strong  resolution,  great  capacity,  and  power 
of  commanding  respect  and  ardent  attachment.      He 
had  not  only  an  active  and  faithful  party  while  he  had 
hopes  of  attaining  the  ascendency,  but  his  adherents, 
many  of  whom  no  doubt  could  have  made  their  peace 
by  disloyalty  to  their  master,  dung  fondly  to  him  under 
the  most  adverse  drcumstances.     His  death  did  not 
extinguish  their  affections ;  the  followers  of  the  Anti* 
pope  declared  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb. 

Christendom  might  hope  that  the  schism  would  expire 
with  this  rival  of  so  many  Popes.  The  Imperial  party 
in  Italy  whose  interest  it  might  have  been,  if  still  power- 
ful, to  contest  the  see,  was  utterly  depressed,  and  indeed 
80  nearly  extinct  that*  it  might  seem  the  better  policy 
to  conciliate  the  ruling  pontiff.  The  Emperor  Henry 
had  retired  beyond  the  Alps,  discomfited,  broken  in 
tpirit  by  th3  revolt  of  his  son,  in  affliction,  in  disgust, 
in  despair.  The  affairs  of  Germany,  as  he  descended 
the  Alps,  might  appear  no  less  dark  and  unpromising. 
His  enemies  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  almost  all 
parts  5  they  had  established  a  truce  throughout  the 
Empire,  which  might  seem  to  overawe  any  attempts 
on  his  part  to  resume  his  power,  while  it  left  them  to 
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pursue  their  intrigues  and  strengthen  then*  aOiances  at 
their  ple«isttrei 

The  presence  of  Henry  in  his  native  land  appeared 
to  work  a*  sudden  revolution  in  his  favor.  Germany, 
strong  re-  "^^^  &  geneToua  sympathy,  seemed  disposed 
S^vlTr^of*'  to  console  her  now  aged  Eniperoi?  fbfc  the 
^*'°^*  wrongs  and  afflictions  which  he  had  suffered 
in  Italy.  In  a  -few  years  he  fbund  himself  'sufficjently- 
powerfol  to  establish  a  more  perfect,  it  might  be  hoped 
an  enduring,  Peace  of  the  Empire ;  and  Germany  as- 
sented to  his  justrevex^e  against  his  revdited  son  Con^ 
rad,  by  assenting  to  his  deniand  to  devolve  the  inheri** 
tance  of  his  German  crovhi  on  his  younger  scm  Henry* 

Many  circumstances  ctaspired  in  favor  of  the  Emper* 
or.  The  German  leagues.seemed  fated  to  fall  asunder 
from  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  princes.  Duke  Guelf 
of  Bavaria  had  been  driven  into  Henry^s  party  by  his 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Countess  Matilda^ 
and  the  fraud  which  he  asserted  she  had  practised  on 
his  son;  She  had  tempted  the  youth  to  marriage  by 
the  hopes  of  her  vast  patrimony,  wliich  she  had  deliber- 
ately in  broken  faith  settled  on  the  Church.  His  only 
chance  of  wresting  awi^r  that  patrimony,  to  which  he 
asserted  his  son's  right,  wa^  by  the  aid  of  Henry.  He 
became  an  ardent  Imperialist 

The  Crusades  bad  not  {produced  the  san^  effetct$  in 
jsti^^^  Germany  as  in  FiWioe,  in  Burgtmdy,  and 
cru«d«i.  in  Q^j,  countries  in  Europe.  They  had  not 
drained  away  and  were  riot  continuing  to  drain/away 
to  the  ^me  extent  the  turbulent  and  enterprising  of 
'th^  population.  The  more  calm  or  sluggish  German 
jdevoUon  had  not  kindled  to  the  same  violent  enthii^siasm. 
It  was  no  loss  strong  and  profound,  but  was  content 
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with  a  more  peaceful  and,  as  it  were,  domestic  sphere 
Just  before  the  Crusades  the  monastic  system  had  shown 
a  sudden  and  powerfiil  impulse  to  development  and 
extension.  New  monasteries  had  been  founded  on  a 
magnificent  scale;  knights  and  princes  had  retired  into 
cloisters ;  laymen  by  tliousands,  especially  in  Swabia, 
made  over  their  estates  to  these  religious  institutions, 
and  even  where  they  did  not  take  the  vows,  pledged 
themselves  to  live  according  to  the  rule,  to  forsake  their 
secular  employments,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  The  daughters  of  free 
peasants  formed  themselves  into  religious  sisterhoods 
under  the  direction  of  some  respected  priest,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  whole  villages  embraced  at  once  the  re- 
li^ous  life,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  austeri- 
ties.^ 

Still  the  Crusades  absorbed  the  public  mind,  and  di- 
verted it  for  a  time  from  the  internal  feuds  of  the  Em- 
pire. Germany,  where  not  drawn  away  by  the  torrent 
of  fanaticism,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
against  the  lawless  votaries  of  the  cross.  The  crusad- 
ing cause  was  by  no  means  commended  to  respect  or  to 
emulation  by  the  general  sufferings  witnessed  or  en- 
dured in  many  pai*ts  of  the  land  from  the  Crusaders. 
The  hordes  of  the  first  loose  and  ungovemed  soldiers 
of  the  cross  passed  through  Germany  restrained  \>y 
no  discipline,  and  considering  their  holy  cause  not 
merely  an  expiation  for  their  former  sins,  but  a  license 
for  sinning  more  freely,  from  the  assurance  of  full  par- 
don in  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  swarm  under  Walter 
Perejo  and  his  nephew  Walter  the  Pennyless,  with 
right  knights  to  command  15,000  men,  had  straggled 

1  Stenzel,  page  560.    Bernold,  sub  Ann.  1091. 
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through  the  whole  of  (Jermany  from  Cologne^  where 
he  parted  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary.  Then  followed  Pet^  the  Hermit,  whose 
eloquence  was  not  without  effect  on  the  lower  orders. 
His  host  gathered  as  it  advanced  through  Bavaria, 
Swahia,  Austria,  till  from  15,000  it  had  swollen  to 
40,000  followers,  without  the  least  attempt  at  array  or 
organization.  Two  other  armies  brought  up  the  rear, 
one  from  Lorraine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  led  by  the 
ferocious  Emico,  Count  of  Leiningen,  the  other  under 
the  priests  Folkmar  and  Cbtschalk,  a  man  whose  Ainati- 
cism  was  suspected  to  be  subservient  to  baser  sordid 
motives.  The  march  of  these  formidable  hosts  spread 
terrcMT  throughout  the  whole  land.  They  had  begun 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  the  great  cities  on  the 
Rhine  ;  their  daily  sustenance  was  by  plunder,  or  from 
that  compulsory  provision  for  their  necessities  which 
was  plunder  in  another  form,  and  which  was  reluc- 
tantly doled  out  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tl^e  unwelcome 
guests.  All  this  tended  to  quell  rather  than  awaken 
the  crusading  enthusiasm  among  the  Germans,  who  had 
few  examples  either  among  their  princes  or  princely 
bishops  to  urge  them  into  the  tide.  The  aged  Guelf 
of  Bavaria,  almost  alone  among  the  sovereign  princes, 
the  Bishops  of  Seltssburg,  P^ssau,  and  Strasburg, 
among  the  great  prelates,  the  two  first  strong  anti- 
Imperialists,  left  their  palaces  ;  and  s^  of  tl)ese  not  one 
returned  to  his  native  land,  their  example  ra,thw  re^ 
pressed  than  excited  the  ardor  of  others. 

The  secret  of  the  Emperor's  quiet  resumption  of 
neBmoevor  powcr  lav  no  doubt  in  a  great  decree  in  the 

resnmes  bit      *  '^  ,  ,  .     i  •  i       i  •         i 

yomw.  preoccupation  ot  men  s  mmds  with  this  ab- 
sorbing subject.    His  first  act  on  his  return  to  Germany 
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waa  otie  of  generotis  justice  and  humanity  —  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pereecnted  Jews.  This  truly  imperial 
conduct  was  not  without  its  advantage.  He  exacted 
severe  restitution  of  all  the  wealth  plundered  from  these 
unhappy  men ;  that,  however,  of  those  who  had  been 
murdered  was  escheated,  as  without  lawful  owner,  to 
the  Imperial  treasury.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  had 
behaved  with  Christian  humanity.  The  Bishops  of 
Worms  and  of  Spires  ran  some  rfak  in  saving  as  many 
as.  they  could  of  tliis  defenceless  people.  The  Arch- 
bi^op  of  Treves,  less  generous^  gave  them  refuge  in 
his  i^Jaoe  on  condition  that  they  would  submit  to  bap* 
tism.  Some  of  the  kindred  of  Ruthard,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  had  jonied  in  t^e  general  pillage; 
the  prelate  was  more  than  suspected  of  participation  in 
the  guilt  and  in  the  booty.  When  summoned  to  an 
account  he  fled  &om  the  city,  and  with  his  kindred 
shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  castle  of  Hardenberg  in 
the  Thuringian  forest.  The  Emperor  seized  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  see,  but  took  no  steps  to  d^)ose  the  Prel- 
ate. It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  the  Jews 
were  taken  under  feudal  protection  by  the  Emperor ; 
they  became  his  men,  owing  to  him  special  allegiance, 
and  with  ftdl  ri^t  there£:Mre  to  his  protection.  This 
privilege^  in  afW  times,  they  bought  dearly,  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  heavy  exactions,  which  were  enforced 
by  merciless  persecutions. 

The  Emperor  had  already  reinstated  Guelf  of  Ba- 
varia in  hia  dukedom,  and  entailed  the  inheritance  on 
lus  sons.  Henry  held  a  Diet  at  Menta  to  dm.  1007. 
settle  the  contested  claims  of  Swabia.  A  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  rising  hotise  of 
HiC^nstaufen    became   Dukes  of   Northern    Swabia. 
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For  thdr  rival,  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  new  dukedom 
was  created,  comprehending  Zoricli,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  St.  Bernard,  witJi  his  patrimo- 
nial Countship  of  the  Brisgau.  Of  all  the  great 
princes  and  prelates  none  were  in  hostility  to  tho  Em- 
}>eror  but  the  fugitive  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 

Henry  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  to  compass 
the  great  object  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  urged 
upon  the  princes  and  bishops,  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son  Conrad,  who  had 
conspired  against  the  crown,  and  even  the  life  of  his 
&ther.  He  pressed  the  &tal  example  of  such  treason 
against  a  sovereign  and  a  parent.  Conrad  had  justly 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  succession,  which  fell  of  right 
to  his  younger  brother  Henry.  To  Conrad  there  could 
be  no  attadmient  among  the  princes  in  Grermany ;  if 
known,  he  could  only  be  known  as  a  soft  and  fantastic 
youth.  He  had  fallen  into  contempt,  notwithstanding 
his  royal  title,  in  Italy,  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
bands  of  the  crafty  Matilda  and  of  the  Pope.  Sympathy 
with  the  injured  father,  and  prudent  considerations  for 
the  interest  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  Emperor,  swayed  the  majority  of  the 
Jan.  6, 1099.  priuccs.  lu  a  great  Diet  at  Cologne,  Con- 
rad was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title.  With 
unanimous  consent  the  succession  was  adjudged  to  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  anointed  King  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  suspicious  fiither  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  from  his  son,  that  during  his  father^s  lifetime,  and 
without  his  permission,  he  would  neither  claim  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  nor  even  the  patrimo- 
nial territories.  As  if  oaths  would  bind  a  son  whc 
sliould  despise  the  afl^tion  and  authority  of  a  father  i 
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The  death  of  Conrad  removed  all  fears  of  Joiy,  uoi. 
a  contention  between  the  brothers  for  the   Imperial 
Crown. 

All  was  prosperity  with  Henry :  his  turbulent  and 
agitated  life  seemed  as  if  it  would  close  in  an  august 
and  peaceful  end.  By  skilftd  concessions,  by  liberal 
grants,  by  courteous  demeanor,  he  reconciled,  or  moro 
firmly  attached  the  Princes  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  to  his  cause.  Even  religious 
hatred  seemed  to  be  dying  away ;  his  unrepealed  ex- 
communication was  forgotten ;  and  some  of  the  severest 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Papal  party  condescended  to  accept 
promotion  from  the  hands  of  the  interdicted  Sovereign. 

The  Emperor  proclaimed  Peace  throughout  the  land 
and  the  realm  for  four  years  ;^  he  required  p«aoe  of  tho 
a  solemn  oath  from  the  princes  to  maintain  a.».  uos. 
this  peace ;  he  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  its  violation ; 
and  (in  these  times  a  wondqrful  and  unprecedented 
event  1)  the  Emperor  was  obeyed.  The  writers  of  the 
period  speak  of  the  effects  of  this  peace  on  all  classes 
and  conditions,  especially  on  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
with  admiring  astonishment.  The  wap  became  safe, 
commerce  began  to  flourish;  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  went  happily  on.  What  seemed  most  astonishing 
was,  that  boats  could  descend  the  large  rivers  without 
being  stopped  and  plundered  by  the  great  cities  on  the 
banks,  who  might  be  in  want  of  their  com  and  other 
commodities ;  that  the  powerftd  were  held  in  check ; 
that  might  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  right.  The  truce  of 
the  Empire,  though  proclaimed  by  the  excommunicated 
Henry,  was  as  well  observed  and  as  great  a  blessing  as 
the  truce  of  God  at  times  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  or 
1  Land  nnd  Reich's  Friede.   It  oomprehended  privato  and  publio  wan 
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the  hierarchy.^  StQl  the  fatal  exoommunication  h\ing 
over  the  head  of  Henry.  The  golden  opportunity  waa 
missed  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism,  on  tlie  death 
of  the  Antipope  Guibert,  without  loss  of  dignity ;  of 
obtaining  from  a  Pontiff  of  Pasohars  more  pliant  char- 
acter less  injurious  terms.  The  miserable  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  support  a  successor  to  Gkubert  ought  to 
have  urged  the  same  policy.  Three  were  appointed  in 
succession:  one,  Theodore,  fled  from  the  city  imme- 
diately that  he  was  invested  in  his  perilous  honors. 
One  hundred  and  five  days  afi;er  he  was  in  the  power 
of  Paschal,  condemned  to  be  a  hermit.^  The  second, 
Albert,  was  chosen  Pope  and  *^  dispoped  "  in  the  sanui 
day  ;  dragged  on  a  horse  with  hk  face  to  the  tail  before 
the  Pope,  who  sat  in  state  in  the  Lateran  ;  he  was 
thrust  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Laurence,  in  Aversa.* 
The  third,  Maginolfo,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester 
A.D.nos.  ^^^  ^^  ^  longer  Papal  life.  He  had  been 
^®^*  ^  raised  by  a  strong  party  hostile  to  Paschal  H., 
but  was  abandoned  by  all,  and  ev^itnally  deposed  by 
the  Emperor  himself.^  To  this  more  pacific  course, 
the  recognition  of  Paschal,  the  Emperor  was  i^rongly 
persuaded  by  his  wiser  friends:  he  ^ren  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  Rome  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
of  all  parties  by  his  personal  presence ;  to  submit  to  a 
General  Council  the  whole  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  Pope.  It  would  have  been  well  not  to  havo  an- 
nounced this  intention  to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
A.i>.  iioi<3.    adhere,  and  which  he  had  strong  motives  to 

1  Vita  Henrici,  p.  386. 

*  Pandnlph  Pfean.,  1.    Ann.  Boman.,  1. 

*  This  wafl  the  one  who,  aocording  to  Muratori*8  expnerioQi  waa  dbi 
•oped,  di»papato.  — Annal.  Roman.  Pandulph  PiBan. 

*  Amtal.  Leodicen.  apad  Pertx.  —  Ajiaalea  Boouuu 
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renounce*  Henry  may  naturally  have  shrank  from 
venturing  again  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of  Italy,  so 
fatal  to  hie  glory  and  his  peace.  He  may  have  hesi« 
tated  to  leave  the  affidrs  of  Germany  in  their  yet 
precarious  state ;  fbr  the  peace  had  neither  been  pro- 
claimed nor  acc^ted  by  the  princes.  Many  of  the 
Imperialist  bishops  may  have  been  alarmed  lest  their 
titles,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Antipope,  might 
be  shaken  by  any  concession  to  that  Pope  who  had 
condemned  them  as  usurpers  of  their  sees. 

Henry  appeared  not  in  Italy ;  and  Paschal  proceed* 
ed  without  delay  to  renew  the  Excommuni-  paad,^  ^,. 
cation.  This  sentence  is  remarkable,  as  being  J^h^'^ 
recorded  by  one  who  himself  heard  it  delivered  ^•"*  ^^* 
by  the  Pope.  "  Because  the  King,  Henry,  has  never 
ceased  to  rend  the  vesture  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  lay 
waste  the  Church  by  plunder  and  conflagration ;  to 
defile  it  by  his  sensualities,  his  perjuries,  and  his  homi<- 
eides ;  and  hath  therefore,  first  by  •Pope  Gregory  of 
blessed  memory,  afterwards  by  the  most  holy  Urban, 
my  predecessor,  on  account  of  his  contumacy,  been 
excommunicated  and  condemned:  We  also,  in  this 
our  Synod,  by  the  Judgment  of  the  whole  Church, 
deliver  him  up  to  a  perpetual  anathema.  And  this  we 
would  have  known  to  all,  especially  to  tfiose  beyond 
the  Alps,  that  they  may  abstain  fit)m  all  fellowship  in 
his  iniquity."  ^ 

Tliis  renewal  of  the  excommunication  had  no  imme- 
diate efiect  on  the  fidelity  either  of  Henry's  temporal 
or  spiritual  subjects.  Many  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank 
and  character  were  about  his  court;   above  all,  Otho 

"  March  12.    UrBpergensis.    See  Mansi,  Concil.  Ann.  1102.    Eccard, 
Chiotilc  ap.  Peitz,  vL  224. 
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the  Apostle  of  Pomerania.  Otho  had  been  compelled 
with  difficulty  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 
"  The  ambitious  man,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Am- 
bassadors from  that  city,  "  he  has  abready  refused  two 
bishoprics,  Halberstadt  and  Augsburg,  and  would  now 
reject  the  third."  Otho  accepted  the  investiture  of 
the  fief  from  Henry,  but  required  the  assent  of  the 
Pope  to  his  consecration.  In  other  respects  this  holy 
man  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  Em- 
peror ;  his  private  chaplain,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Church  psalmody.  The  Emperor  even  learned  to  sing 
and  to  compose  Church  music.  Otho  prepared  for  him 
a  course  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  so  short  as  to 
be  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 

Nor  did  this  violent  measure  of  the  Pope  provoke 
the  Emperor  to  hostility.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
established  peace  throughout  the  Empire,  he  endeav- 
ored with  apparent  earnestness  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church.  He  publicly  announced  his  intention,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  to  make  over 
the  Empire  to  his  son,  and  to  undertake  a  Crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  more  distinguished  war- 
riors of  Germany  were  prepared  to  follow  his  footsteps. 

But  this  most  secure  and  splendid  period  in  the  life 
of  Henry  IV.  was  like  one  calm  and  brilliant  hour  of 
evening  before  a  night  of  utter  gloom.  The  greatest 
act  of  his  power,  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout 
the  Empire,  was  &tal  to  that  power.  The  proclama- 
tion of  war  against  Mohammedanism  was  the  triumph, 
the  confirmation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
same  time  when  the  interdict  seemed  to  sit  so  lightly 
upon  him,  it  Mas  working  in  secret,  and  reconciling 
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his  most  faithiul  foDowers  to  treason  and  to  rebel- 
lion. 

The  peace  —  so  precious  and  so  unwonted  a  blessing 
to  the  lower  orders,  to  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the 
trader,  which  made  the  roads  and  rivers  aUve  with 
commerce  —  was  not  merely  irksome,  it  was  degrading 
and  ruinous  to  the  warlike  nobles*  The  great  feuda- 
tories more  immediately  around  the  court  complained 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  only  deprived  them  of  their 
occupation,  of  their  glory,  of  their  power ;  but  that  he 
was  deluding  them  with  a  false  promise  of  employing 
their  eager  and  enterprising  valor  in  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  wasting  their  estates  on  soldiers  for  whom 
they  had  no  use,  and  in  idle  but  costly  attendance  on 
a  court  which  dallied  vnth  their  noble  solicitude  for  ac- 
tive life.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  princes  had  for 
thirty  restless  years  enjoyed  the  proud  privilege  of 
waging  war  against  their  neighbors,  of  maintaining 
their  armed  followers  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies, 
or  of  the  peaceftd  commercial  traveller.  This  source 
of  wealth,  of  power,  of  busy  occupation,  was  cut  off. 
They  could  no  longer  sally  from  their  impreg-  unpopii 
nable  castles  and  bring  home  the  rich  and  p«Me. 
easy  booty.  While  the  low-born  vulgar  were  rising  in 
opulence  or  independence,  they  were  degraded  to  dis- 
tress and  ruin  and  &mine.  Their  barns  and  cellars 
were  no  longer  stocked  with  the  plundered  produce  of 
neighboring  fields  or  vineyards ;  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  or  to  starve  their  once  gallant  and  numerous 
retinue.^  He  who  was  accustomed  to  ride  abroad  on 
a  foaming  courser  was  reduced  to  a  sorry  nag  ;  he  who 
disdained  to  wear  any  robes  which  were  not  dyed  with 

1  YiU  Henrid  apad  Pertz. 
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purple  must  now  appear  in  coarae  attire  of  the  same 
dull  color  which  it  had  by  nature.  Among  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  it  was  more  easy  to  establish  than  to 
maintain  peace.  The  old  jealousies  and  animosities 
were  constantly  breaking  out;  the  Bavarian  house 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  fkvor  shown  to  that  uf 
Saxony.  Lawless  acts  were  committed,  either  in  popu* 
kr  insurrection  or  in  sudden  quarrels  (as  in  the  murder 
of  Coant  Sighard  near  Hatisbon).  Dark  rumors  wetv 
immediately  propagated  of  connivance,  at  least  of  in« 
dolent  negligence,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  The 
dissatjs&ction  was  deep,  dangerous,  universal.  The 
rebellion  was  ripe,  it  wanted  but  a  cause  and  a  leader. 
The  Emperor  had  seen  with  delight  the  intimacy 
The  young  which  had  gTOwn  up  between  his  son  and  the 
"•"'^-  noUes  in  his  court.  This  popularity  mighl 
strengthen  and  secure  his  succession  to  the  thrtme 
The  Prince,  m  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  joined  in  tbefr 
sports,  their  huntings,  their  banquets,  and  in  lees  seeml;f 
cBrersiom.  The  associates  of  a  prince  soon  grow  inti* 
a  party.  The  older  and  more  subtle  enemies  of  Hernry 
the  Papal  or  religious  faction,  saw  this,  too,  with  pleas^ 
ure.  They  availed  tliemselves  of  these  younger  agents 
to  provoke  and  inflame  his  ambition.  It  wa»  time,  diey 
suggested,  that  he  should  be  released  ftotn  the  yoke  of 
his  weak  and  aged  but  severe  father ;  that  he  should 
no  longer  live  as  a  slave  without  any  share  or  influence 
in  public  affhSrs ;  the  succession,  his  lawful  rights  might 
now  be  his  own,  if  he  would  seize  it.  What  it  might 
be  after  his  father's  death,  what  rivals  might  contest  it, 
who  could  foresee  ?  or  even  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  for 
it  depended  entirely  on  his  caprice.  He  had  disinherited 
one  son,  he  might  another.  The  son's  oath,  his  extorteJ 
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oath  of  obedience,  was  itoelf  invalid ;  for  it  had  been 
pledged  to  an  excommunicated  person  ;  it  was  already 
annulled  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  was  without  the  least  apprehension,  or 
even  suspicion  of  this  conspiracy*  With  his  son  he  set 
out  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  puni^  a  certain  Count 
Theodoric,  who  had  surprised  Hartwig  the  Archbishop 
Elect  and  the  Burgrare  of  Magdebui^  on  thair  way  to 
Liege,  where  the  Prelate  was  to  receive  his  investiture 
from  the  Emperor.  The  Papal  party  had  chosen  an^ 
other  Archbishop,  Henry,  who  had  been  al-  it«T*Uflr 
ready  expelled  from  the  see  of  Paderborn.  amry. 
They  had  reached  Fritzlar,  when  the  Prince  Henry 
suddenly  left  his  father's  camp,  fled  to  Ratisbon,  where 
be  was  joined  by  many  of  the  younger  nobles  and 
princes,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

No  sooner  bad  the  Emperor  heard  of  his  son's  flight 
than  he  sent  messengers  after  messengers  to  implore 
him  to  reaped  hia  solemn  oath,  to  reifiember  his  duty 
to  his  fatlier,  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind. 
The  son  sent  back  a  cold  reply,  that  he  oould  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  under  sentence  of  ex*  iibo.  um. 
commuiiicatioB.  In  deep  sorrow  Henry  returned  to 
Mentz ;  die  Arohbishop  of  Cologne  and  I)uke  Freder- 
ick of  Swabia  undertook  the  pious  ofBce  of  reconciling 
the  son  and  tiie  father.  The  son  rejected  all  their 
advances  luitil  hb  father  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church. 

No  evidence  implicates  the  Pope  in  the  guilt  of  sncr- 
gesting  or  advising  this  impious  and  unnatural  rebel- 
Hon.  But  the  first  act  of  the  young  Henry  was  to 
considt  the  Pope  as  to  the  obligation  of  liis  oath  of 
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allegiance.  The  holy  father,  daringly  ascribing  this 
dissension  between  the  son  and  his  parent  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  sent  him  without  reserve  the  apostolic 
blessing,  and  gave  him  absolution,  on  condition  that  he 
shonld  rule  with  justice  and  be  faithful  to  the  Church, 
for  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  an  absolution  in  the 
final  judgment  of  Christ  I  ^ 

So  was  Germany  plunged  again  into  a  furious  civil 
war.  Everywhere  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church  the 
old  factions  broke  out  in  unmitigated  ferocity.  The 
papal  clergy  were  the  first  to  show  their  weariness  of 
the  unwelcome  peace.  At  a  meeting  at  Goslar  the 
clergy  of  Saxony  resolved  to  expel  all  the  intruding 
and  Simoniac  bishops  (those  who  had  received  investi- 
ture from  the  Emperor),  if  alive,  from  their  sees,  if 
dead,  to  dig  up  their  bodies  and  cast  them  out  of  the 
churches;  to  reordain  by  Catholic  hands  all  whom 
those  prelates  had  received  into  orders,  to  interdict  the 
exercise  of  any  ftmction  in  the  Church  to  the  married 
clergy. 

The  young  Henry  conducted  his  own  affidrs  with 
consummate  vigor,  subtlety,  perfidy,  and  hypocrisy.  In 
a  great  assembly  ot  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  clei^, 
as  well  as  of  the  pec^le,  at  Nordhausen,  he  appeared 
without  the. dress  or  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  refused  to 
ascend  the  throne;  but  while  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  confirm  all  the  old  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm,  he 
dared  to  pray  with  profuse  tears  for  the  conversion  of 
his  father,  protested  that  he  had  not  revolted  against 

1  So  writes  an  eodesiastica]  chronic]«r.  **  Apoetoliciu,  at  andiTit  inter 
patrem  et  filium  dissidium,  tperans  hoc  a  Deo  evenire  .  •  .  .  de  hoc  oom- 
miaso  sibi  promittens  absolulionem  in  judicio  futuro.** — AnnaL  Hilde- 
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him  with  any  view  to  the  succession  or  with  any  design 
to  depose  him ;  that  on  the  instant  of  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope  he  would  submit  in  dutiful  fidelity.  The 
simple  multitude  were  deluded  by  his  tears ;  the  assem- 
bly broke  out  into  an  unanimous  shout  of  approbation ; 
tlic  Kyrie  Eleison  was  sung  by  priests  and  people  with 
accordant  earnestness. 

The  tragedy  was  hastening  towards  its  dose.  In 
every  quarter  the  Emperor  found  lukewarmness,  treach- 
ery, and  desertion.  Prelates  who  had  basked  in  his 
favor  were  suddenly  convinced  of  their  sin  in  commu- 
nicating with  an  interdicted  man,  and  withdrew  fix)m 
the  court.  The  hostile  armies  were  in  presence  not 
far  from  Ratisbon ;  the  leaders  were  seized  with  an  un- 
wonted respect  for  human  life,  and  with  dread  of  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  The  army  of  the  son  retired,  but 
remained  unbroken,  that  of  the  &ther  melted  away 
and  dispersed.  He  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Mentz.  Once  before  young  Henry  had  moved  towards 
Mentz  to  reinstate  the  expelled  Archbishop  Rnthard, 
the  man  accused  of  the  plunder  and  even  of  the  massacre 
•f  the  Jews.  Thence  he  had  retired,  being  unable  to 
eross  the  Rhine ;  now,  however,  he  efiected  his  passage 
with  little  difficulty,  having  bribed  the  officer  command- 
mg  in  Spires.  Before  Mentz  the  son  coldly  rejected  all 
propositions  from  his  fitther  to  divide  the  Empire,  and 
to  leave  the  decision  of  all  disputes  between  them  to 
the  Diet  He  still  returned  the  same  stem  demand  of 
an  impossible  preliminary  to  negotiation  —  his  father's 
reconciliation  with  the  Church :  but  as  if  with  some 
lingering  respect,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  abandon 
Mentz,  lest  he  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Henry  fled  to  the  strong  castle  of  Hammerstein,  from 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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tjience  to  Cologne.  The  ArchbiBhop  of  Cologne  had 
already  taken  the  stronger  side ;  the  citizens  were  true 
to  the  Emperor.  A  Diet  was  summoiied  at  Menta,  at 
which  the  legate  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  pres^it  The 
Emperor  hastily  collected  all  the  troops  he  could  com- 
mand on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  advanced  to  break  up 
this  dangerous  council.  The  army  of  the  younger 
Henry  having  obtained  some  advanti^  stood  opposed 
to  that  of  the  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  not  fu 
from  Coblentz.  But  tlie  son,  so  long  as  he  oonld  ccmn 
pass  his  ends  by  treacheiry,  would  not  risk  his  cause  on 
the  doubtful  issue  of  a  battle.  An  interview  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  At  the  sight  of  his  son 
tiie  passionate  fondness  of  the  fiither  overpowered  all 
sense  of  dignity  or  resentmeut  He  threw  himself  al 
the  feet  of  young  Henry;  he  adjured  him  by  the  wel- 
&re  of  his  soul.  *^  I  knofw  that  my  sina  deserve  the 
chastisement  of  God,  but  do  not  thou  sully  thy  honor 
and  iliy  name*  No  law  of  God  obl^es  a  son  to  be  the 
instrumoit  of  divine  Veilgeance  aga^ist  his  father,'^ 
The  son  seemed  deeply  moved ;  he  bowed  to  the  earth 
beside  Ills  &ther,  entreated  his  forgiveness  with  many 
tears,  promised  obedience  as  a  son,  ailegianoe  as  a  vas- 
sal, if  his  father  would  give  satisfaction  to  die  Ohurdi, 
He  proposed  that  both  should  dismiss  their  armies^  each 
with  only  three  hundred  knights  repair  to  Ments,  to 
pass  together  the  holy  season  of  Christmas,  There  he 
solemnly  swore  that  he  would  labor  for  lasting  recoiH 
cilement.  The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  disband  hia 
army.  In  vain  his  more  cautious  and  fiuthful  followers 
remonstrated  against  this  imprudence.  He  only  sun^ 
Oioned  his  son  again^  who  lulled  his  suspicions  by  a 
second  solenm  oath  &yr  hb  safety.     At  Bingen  the|y 
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paasod  the  night  together;  tlie  son  showed  the  most 
profound  respect,  the  father  yielded  himself  up  to  his 
lonj^*fiuppressed  feelings  of  love.  The  night  was  spent 
in  free  and  tender  conversation  with  his  son,  not  un- 
mingled  with  caresses.  Little  thought  he,  writes  the 
historian,  that  this  was  the  last  night  in  which  he  would 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  parental  fondness.  The  following 
di^  pretexts  were  found  for  conveying  the  Emperor, 
not  to  Ments^  but  to  the  strong  castle  of  Bechelheim 
near  Kreuznach.  Henry  could  but  remind  his  son  of 
the  perils  and  difficulties  which  he  had  undergone  to 
secure  him  the  succession  to  the  Empire.  A  tliii'd 
time  young  Henry  pledged  his  own  head  for  the  security 
of  his  father.  Yet  no  sooner  was  he,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, within  the  castle,  than  the  gates  were  closed' — the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  n  prisoner  1  His„,,^^, 
jailer  was  a  ohurchman>  his  enemy  the  Bisln  *  p'******'- 
vp  Gebbard  of  Spires,  whom  he  had  formerly  expelled 
from  his  see.  Either  from  neglect  or  cruelty  he  was 
scantily  provided  with  food ;  he  was  denied  a  barber  to 
shave  his  beard  and  the  use  of  the  bath.  The  inexo- 
rable bigot  would  not  permit  the  excommunicated  the 
ministrations  of  a  priest,  still  less  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  Loord's  Nativity.  He  was  compelled  by  menaces 
against  his  life  to  command  the  surrender  of  all  the  re- 
galia which  had  been  left  in  the  castle  of  Hammerstein. 
The  Diet,  attended  by  almost  all  the  magnates  of 
tl:e  Empire,  assembled  at  Mentz;  but  it  was  not  safe 
to  bring  the  fallen  Henry  before  that  meeting,  for  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  honest  popular  sympathy  was  strong 
m  the  side  of  the  father  and  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  carried  to  tlie  castle  of  Ingelheim  in  the  Palati* 
oate ;  there,  stripped  of  every  ensign  of  royalty,  bro- 
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ken  bj  indignities  of  all  kinds,  bj  the  insolent  trinmph 
of  his  foes,  the  perfidy  of  his  friends,  the  Emperor 
stood  before  a  Diet  composed  entirely  of  his  enemies, 
the  worst  of  those  enemies  his  son,  and  the  Papal  Le^ 
ate  at  their  head.  He  was  urged,  on  peril  of  his  life, 
to  abdicate.  **  On  that  condition,"  he  inquired,  **  will 
ye  guarantee  my  life  ?  '*  The  Legate  of  the  Pope  re- 
plied, and  demanded  this  further  condition ;  he  should 
publicly  acknowledge  that  he  had  unjustly  persecuted 
the  holy  Gregory,  wickedly  set  up  the  AnUpope  Gui- 
bert,  and  oppressed  the  Church.  In  vain  he  strove 
for  less  humiliating  terms,  and  even  for  delay  and  for  a 
more  regular  judgment.  His  inexorable  enemies  ofler- 
ed  him  but  this  alternative  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  then  implored  that,  at  least,  if  he  conceded  all,  he 
might  be  at  once  released  from  excommunication.  The 
Cardinal  replied,  that  was  beyond  his  powers ;  the  Em- 
peror must  go  to  Rome  to  be  absolved.  All  were 
touched  with  some  compassion  except  the  son.  The 
Emperor  surrendered  everything,  his  castles,  his  treas- 
ures, his  patrimony,  his  empire:  he  declared  himself 
unworthy  to  reign  any  longer. 

The  Diet  returned  to  Mentz,  elected  and  invested 
Henry  V.  in  the  Empire,  with  the  solemn  warning 
that  if  he  did  not  rule  with  justice  and  protect  the 
Church,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  his  &ther.  A 
deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Germany  was  sent  to  Rome  to  settle 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Pope. 

But  in  the  German  people  the  natural  feelings  of 
People  In  justice  and  of  duty,  the  generous  sympathies 
Henry  IV.     with  age  and  greatness  and  cruel  wrong,  were 
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not  exAagioaaheir  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  princea  bj 
hatred  and  amhitkm,  in  the  eodesiastics  by  hatred  and 
bigotry^  In  a  popular  insurrection  at  Cclmar^  caused 
partly  by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  troops,  the  new 
Essperor  was  discotnfited  and  obliged  to  fly  aj».  uos. 
wkh  thei  less  of  the  regalia  of  the  Empu*e.  The  old 
Henry  received  warning  from  some  firi^Bndly  hand  that 
«u>(biag  now  awaited  him  but  perpetual  imprisonment 
or  death.  Qe  made  his  escape  to  Cologne ;  the  citiaens 
heard  the  aoceunt  of  his  sn&rings  wiiji  indiguant  com- 
passiouy  and  at  once  embarked  in  his  cause.  He  re- 
tired to  liege,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
honors  by  the  Bifiho|>  Otbert  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

The  abdicated  Emperor  was  again  at  the  head  of  a 
powerftd  party*  Henry  of  Lorraine  and  other  princes  of 
^he  Empire,  incensed  at  his  treatment,  promised  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Li^e,  and  th^e  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Easter.  The  young  Henry,  intoxicated  by  his  suc- 
cess, and  miscakolating  the  strength  of  feeling  aroused 
in  his  father's  cause,  himself  proclaimed  a  Diet  at  Liege 
to  expel  his  father  firom  that  city,  and  to  punish  those 
who  had  presumed  to  receive  him.  He  rejected  with 
acorn  his  father's  submissive,  suppliant  expostulations. 
So  mistrustful  had  the  old  man  become  that  he  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  remain  and  keep  his 
Easter  at  Liege.  His  firiends  urged  the  unseemliness 
of  his  holding  that  great  festival  in  some  wild  wood  or 
cavern.  But  the  enemy  approached ;  Cologne  offered 
no  resistance :  there  the  young  Emperor  observed  Palm 
Sunday  in  great  state.  He  advanced  to  Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
:bot  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Maes  his  tro<^  suffered 
^shameful  defeat.    Ho  fled  back  to  Cologne;  that  citgr 
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now  ventured  to  close  its  gates  and  drove  the  king  and 
the  archbishop  firom  their  walk.  Henry  V.  retired  to 
Bonn,  and  there  kept  his  Easter,  bat  without  imperial 
pomp. 

At  Worms  he  passed  Whitsuntide,  and  laid  Henry 
of  Lorraine  and  all  his  ikther^s  partisans  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire:  he  summoned  all  the  feudatories  of 
Grermany  to  meet  at  Wurzburg  in  July.  Once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  he  marched  to  crush 
the  rebellion,'  as  it  was  called,  of  his  father,  and  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  his  recent  defeat.  But  Cologne 
had  strengthened  her  walls  and  manned  them  with  a 
large  garrison.  The  city  resisted  with  obstinate  valor. 
Henry  V.  was  forced  to  undertake  a  regular  siege,  to 
blockade  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 
His  army  advanced  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  all  n^o- 
tiations  failed  from  the  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  f 
a  battle  seemed  inevitable  which  should  decide  the  &te 
of  the  father  and  the  son. 

But  Henry  IV.  was  now  beyond  either  the  melan^ 
Death  of  choly  triiunph  over  a  rebelKous  son  or  the 
^^^'  shame  of  defeat,  and  of  those  consequences 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  if  he  had  fallen 
again  into  those  ruthless  hands.  On  the  7th  of  Au« 
gust  ErlemboW,  the  faithful  chamberlain  of  the  Em- 
peror, arrived  in  the  camp  of  Henry  with  the  diadem 
and  sword  of  his  father,  the  last  ensigns  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,  Henry 
IV.  had  closed  in  peace  his  long  and  agitated  Kfe,  his 
A.p.  loa^-  eventful  reign  of  near  fifVy  years.  His  dying 
*^^'  prayers  to  his  son  were  for  forgiveness  on  ac- 

count of  these  last  acts  of  hostility,  to  which  he  had 
been  tlriven  by  hard  extremity,  and  the  request  that 
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his  earthly  remains  might  repose  with  those  of  his  an* 
i^cstors  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires, 

No  one  can  know  whether  any  gentler  emotions  of 
pity,  remorse,  or  filial  love,  in  the  tomult  of  rejoicing 
at  this  nnexpected  success,  touched  the  heart  of  the 
son  with  tender  remorse.  The  last  request  was  inex- 
orably revised;  the  Church  continued  its  implacable 
war&re  with  the  dead.  The  fitithful  Bishop  of  Liege, 
Otbert,  conveyed  the  body  of  his  sovereign  in  decent 
pomp  to  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  His  nobler  parti* 
sans  had  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  but  more  true  mourners, 
widows,  orphans,  the  whole  people  crowded  around  as 
though  they  had  lost  a  fath^ ;  they  wept,  they  kissed 
his  bountiful  hands,  they  embraced  his  cold  body ;  they 
would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  let  down  into  the  grave. 
Nor  was  this  mere  transient  sorrow ;  they  kept  watch 
*ronnd  the  sepulchre,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  the  soul 
of  their  deceased  benefactor.^ 

Nevertheless,  haughtily  regardless  of  this  better  tes- 
timony to  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  Emperor  than 
M  their  solemn  services,  the  bishops  of  the  adverse 
Darty  declared  that  he  who  was  excommunicate  in  life 
was  excommunicate  in  death.  Otbert  was  compelled, 
as  a  penance  for  his  precipitate  act  of  gratitude  and  love, 
to  disinter  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  an  unconse- 
crated  building  in  an  island  on  the  Moselle.  No  sacred 
c  eremonial  was  permitted ;  a  single  monk,  just  returned 
from  Jerusalem,  had  the  pious  boldness  to  sing  psalms 
beside  it  day  and  night.  It  was  at  length,  by  his  son's 
permission,  conveyed  to  Spires  with  a  small  attendance 

1  Even  Dodechin  writes:  "  Enimvero  nt  de  eo  omnia  loquar,  erat  valde 
mifiericors.**  Having  given  an  instance  of  his  mercy,  that  he  was  **  valde 
oompatiena  et  misericorB  in  eleemosynia  paaperum." — Apud  Struvium, 
p.  077 
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e£  &Lthfbl  senrwls.  It  was  received  bj  tbo  peo}Je» 
and  even  the  clergy,  with  great  honor  and  conyeyed 
to  the  catbedraL  At  this  the  implacable  biahop  was 
seized  with  indignation ;  he  imposed  penance  on  all 
who  had  attended  the  procession,  he  prdiibited  the 
iuneral  service,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  placed  in 
an  nnconsecrated  chapel  within  the  cathedral.  The 
better  Christianity  of  the  people  again  rebuked  the 
reientlessness  of  the  iMshoqp.  They  reminded  him  how 
the  mnnifioent  Emperor  had  enriched  the  church  of 
Spires;  they  recounted  the  omajnents  of  gold  and 
silver  and  pieciotis  atones,  the  silken  vestments,  the 
works  of  art,  the  gdden  altac^table,  richly  wrooghty 
a  present  of  the  eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  which  had 
made  their  cathedral  the  most  gorgeous  and  fionous  in 
Germany*  They  loudly  ^q>res8ed  their  grief  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  were  hardly  restrained  from  tumult. 
But  they  prevailed  not.  Yet  the  bier  oi  Henry  was 
still  visited  by  nnbought  and  unfeigmng  witnesses  to 
his  still  more  CShristian  oblations,  his  boundless  chari- 
ties. At  length  after  five  years  of  obstinate  contention 
Henry  was  permitted  to  repose  in  the  consecrated  vault 
with  hia  imperial  ancestom. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

SEmtY  V.  AND  POPE  PASCHAL  It 

If  H  were  ever  unpreflumptHaBS  to  trace  the  retribiK 
tive  justice  ai  God  ia  the  destiny  of  one  msn,  it  might 
be  iK^knowledged  in  the  humiliation  of  Pope  Paschal 
n.  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  The  Pope,  by  his  con* 
tinnal  sanctkm,  if  not  by  direct  advice^  had  trained  die 
young  Emperor  in  his  inordinate  ambition  and  his  nn^ 
scmpnlons  aridity  for  power.  He  had  not  rebuked  his 
shameless  perfidy  or  his  revolting  cruelty ;  be  had  ab*- 
solyed  hiiti  from  thrice^vrom  oaths;  he  had  released 
him  from  the  great  irrepeahUe  obligations  of  nature 
and  the  divine  law.  A  rebel  against  his  sovereign  and 
kis  &tber  was  not  Skdy,  against  his  own  interests  or 
passions^  to  be  a  dntiftd  son  or  snliyect  of  his  mother 
the  Churchy  or  of  his  spiritual  superiors*.  If  Paschai 
eufiiDred  the  result  of  his  own  lessons,  if  he  was  driven 
from  his  capital,  exposed  to  personal  sufibrings  so 
great  and  mcsaoiag  as  to  compel  him  to  submit  te 
the  hardest  trams  which  the  Emperor  chose  to  dSky 
tate,  he  had  not  much  right  to  compassion.  Pasohal 
is  almost  the  only  later  Pope  who  was  reduced  to 
the  degrading  necessity  of  being  disckimed  by  the 
dei^,  of  being  forced  to  retract  his  own  impec- 
eaUe  decrees,  of  being  taunted  in  his  own  day  with 
heresy,  and   abandoned    as    a   feeble  traitor   to   the 
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rights  of  the  Church  by  the  dexterous  and  unscru- 
pulous apologbt  of  ahnost  every  act  of  the  Papal 
See, 

Hardly  was  Henry  V.  in  peaceful  possession  of  his 
father's  dirone  when  the  dispute  about  the  investitures 
was  unavoidably  renewed.  The  humble  ally  of  the 
Church  was  not  uKMre  inclined  to  concede  the  claims 
of  the  Teutonic  sovereign  than  his  contumacious  and 
excommunicated  father.  The  implacable  enmity  with 
which  the  Pope  had  porsued  the  older  Emperor  turned 
immediately  against  himself.  Instead  of  an  adversary 
weary  of  strife,  worn  out  with  premature  old  age,  under 
the  ignominy  not  only  of  his  former  humiliation  at  the 
feet  of  Hilddbrand,  but  of  his  recent  -expulsion  from 
Italy,  and  with  almost  the  whole  of  Grermany  in  open 
arms  or  leagued  by  discontent  against  him,  Paschal 
had  raised  up  an  antagonist,  a  youth  of  unrivalled 
activity  and  unbridled  ambition.  Hushed  with  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  rebellion,  holding  that  authority  over  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  which  sprang  from  their  com- 
mcm  engagement  in  a  daring  and  unjustifiaUe  cause, 
unencumbered  with  the  guilt  of  having  appointed  the 
intrusive  prelates,  who  held  thdr  sees  without  the  papal 
sanction,  yet  sure  of  their  support  if  he  would  maintain 
them  in  their  dignities.  The  Empire  had  thus  become 
fiur  more  formidable ;  and  unless  it  would  humbly  cede 
all  the  contested  rights  (at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
a  king  an  .event  most  improbable)  far  more  hostile. 
Pope  Paschal  held  a  synod  chiefly  of  Lombard  bishops 
at  Ghiastalla.^  The  first  act  was  to  revenge 
the  dignity  of  Rome  against  the  rival  see  of 
Ravenna,  which  for  a  century  had  set  up  an  Antipopa 
1  Labbe  et  Bfanai,  CondL  sub  nm.  1108,  Oct  IS. 
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Already,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the  miracles  reported  bj 
his  follovrers  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  Paschal  had 
commanded  the  body  of  Guibert  to  be  taken  up  from 
its  sepulchre  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  metro- 
politan see  of  Ravenna  was  punished  by  depriving  it 
of  the  province  JEmilia,  and  its  superiority  over  the 
bishoprics  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.  A  prudent  decree,  which  expressed  profound 
sorrow  for  the  divisions  in  Germany,  acknowledged  the 
titles  of  all  those  prelates,  who  had  been  consecrated 
during  the  schism  and  had  received  the  imperial  in- 
vestiture, in  fact  of  the  whole  episcopacy  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  Empire.  Those  alone  who  were 
usurpers,  Simoniacs,  or  men  of  criminal  character, 
were  excluded  from  this  act  of  amnesty.  But  an- 
other decree  condemned  the  investiture  by  lay  hands 
in  the  strongest  terms,  deposed  the  pi'elates  who  should 
hereafter  admit,  and  excommunicated  the  laymen  who 
should  dare  to  exercise,  this  authority.  Ambassadors 
from  the  young  Emperor,  the  Bishops  of  Treves  and 
Halbeistadt,  courteously  solicited  the  presence  of  Pas- 
chal iu  (Germany.  They  proposed  a  council  to  be  held 
at  Au^hrrg  to  arrange  definitively  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
hope  that  the  Pope  would  fully  concede  all  the  rights 
of  the  Empire,  an  ambiguous  phrase  full  of  dangerous 
meaning  1  ^ 

The  Pope  acceded  to  the  request,  but  the  Emperor 
and  the  princes  of  the  Empire  held  their  Christmas  at 
Augsburg,  vainly  awaiting  his  arrival.     The  Pope  had 

^  "  Qoferens,  ut  jus  sibi  regni 

Concedat,  sedi  sanctic  cupit  ipse  fidclis 
Rase  velat  matri,  subici  sibi  vol  quasi  patri.** 

DONIZO. 
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advanced  as  far  as  Verona ;  a  tnmnlt  in  that  city  shook 
his  confidence  in  the  commanding  sanctity  of  his  pres- 
ence. His  more  prudent  counsellors  suggested  the 
unconquerable  determination  of  the  Germans  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  inyestitnre,  and  the  danger  of  placing 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  at  once  so  daring  and 
perfidious.^  He  would  be  more  safe  in  the  firiendly 
territory  and  under  the  less  donbtftil  protection  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  acts  of  Henry  might  jnstify  this 
mistrust.  The  king  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  the 
Bishops  of  Verdun  and  Halberstadt,  and  commanded 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  to  consecrate  them ;  he  rrin- 
stated  the  Bishop  Udo,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  in  the  see  of  Hildesheim ;  he  forced  an  abbot 
who  was  actually  under  an  interdict  in  the  monasteiy 
of  St.  Tron  to  violate  his  suspension.  The  papal  clergy 
throughout  Germany  quailed  before  these  vigorous  meas- 
ures. So  utterly  were  they  prostrated  that  Gebhard  of 
Constance,  Oderic  of  Passau,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  avoiding  all  communion  with  the  excommuni- 
cate, had  determined  to  engage  in  a  foreign  pilgrimage. 
Paschal  entreats  them  to  remain  as  shining  lights,  and 
not  to  leave  Germany  a  land  of  utter  darkness.* 

The  tone  of  Henry's  ambassadors,  before  a  Council 
held  by  Pope  Paschal  at  Troyes,*  in  Champagne,  was 
as  haughty  and  unyielding.  He  demanded  his  ftill  priv- 
flege  of  electing  bishops,  granted,  according  to  his  as* 
serdon,  by  the  Pope  to  Charlemagne.*     He  would  not 

1  Chfoiiiooii  UfibergaiM,  nA  ana.  HOT. 

s  Epist.  Oebhard.  ConsUnt,  &c.    '*  Et  in  medio  nationis  pravn  et  par* 
▼ens  tanqnam  lominaria  lucere  stndeant"  —  Oct.  27, 1106. 

*  Maj  38, 1107.   The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Rothard,  refused  to  1<e  i 
•tTroyes. 

4  Chronloon  Ursbergense,  sub  ann.  1107. 
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condescend  to  permit  questions  which  related  to  the 
Geirmaii  Empire  to  be  agitated  in  »  ibragn  country,  ki 
France*  At  Rome  this  great  cause  should  be  decided  ; 
and  a  year's  trace  was  mutually  agreed  npon^  to  aUow 
the  Emperor  to  make  his  appearance  in  diat  city. 

It  wad  not,  however,  till  the  <^ird  year  after  thifi 
truce  lliat  Henry  descended  into  Italy.  These  yearn 
wete  occupied  by  wars  ki  B<Aemia,  Hungary,  spnH 
Poland.  Thoi^h  not  always  or  eventually  successful, 
the  vaknr  and  det^tnlnation  of  Henry,  as  well  as  his 
unscrupulous  use  of  treacheiy  when  force  ftiled, 
strengthened  this  general  dread  of  Us  power  and  lus 
ambition. 

In  a  great  Diet  at  Ratisbon  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  a.D^  1110,  the  £knperor  anoimced  utt^ 
his  intention  of  proceecfing  to  Rome — I.  For  a^d.  iiia 
his  coronation ;  the  Pope  bad  already  expressed  to  the 
King's  ambassadors  bis  willingness  to  perform  diat 
ceremony,  if  Henry  would  declare  himsdf  a  fiiithftd 
son  and  protector  c^  the  Church.  II.  llo  reestablish 
<mler  in  Italy.  The  Lombard  Republics  had  now  be- 
gun to  assert  their  own  freedom,  and  to  wage  ftirio«s 
battle  against  the  freedom  of  their  nmghbors^  Almost 
every  city  was  at  war  with  another  5  MUan  widi  Lodi, 
Pavia  with  Tortona,  Pisa  with  LnccaL  HI.  To  take 
measures  Ibr  tlie  protection  of  t3ie  GfaniK^  in  strictt 
obedience  to  the  Pope.^  He  delayed  only  to  celebrate 
his  betrothal  with  Matilda,  the  In&nt  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England. 

The  summons  was  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire.    Above  80,000  knights,  with  their  at-  ^^j^y^ 
tendants^  and  the  infantry,  assembled  under  *™^' 

>  ^  Ad  iHitum  patrifl  opantolioi/* 
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ihe  Imperial  banner,  the  most  formidable  army  which 
for  some  centuries  had  descended  fix>m  the  Alps ;  and 
to  be  increased  by  die  Italian  partisans  of  the  Em- 
peror. Large  contribations  were  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
papal  party,  not  in  arms  only,  but  likewise  in  argument, 
he  was  attended  by  the  most  learned  of  the  Transal- 
pine ecclesiastical  scholars,  ready  to  do  thedLogical  bat- 
tle in  his  canse.^  Though  an  angry  com^  glared  in 
the  heavens,  yet  the  Empire  seemed  to  adopt  with 
eager  loyalty  this  invasion  of  Italy. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  strock  terror  into  all  minds. 
Henry  In  With  a  Considerable  division  of  the  firmy,  the 
'*^-  Emperor  himself  descended  fro^  Savoy  upon 

Ivrea,  and  reached  Vercelli.  Novara  presumed  to  re- 
sist. The  unfortunate  town  was  given  up  to  the  flames, 
its  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  All  the  other  cities  of 
Lombaxdy,  appalled  by  this  example,  sent  their  plate 
and  large  contributions  in  money  to  the  Emperor.  The 
haughty  and  poptdous  Milan  alone  refused  this  mark 
of  subjection.^  The  other  division  of  the  army  had 
descended  by  the  valley  of  Trent ;  the  united  forces 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Ronci^ia,  near  Piacenza. 
The  proud  and  politic  Matilda  had  entertained  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  on  their  return  from  fLome  with 
friendly  courtesy.  The  Emperor  knew  too  well  her  im- 
portance not  to  attempt  to  gain  her  neutrality,  if  not 

1  His  chaplain,  David  the  Scot,  was  to  be  the  historUui  of  the  expedition. 
His  work  is  lost,  but  was  used  bj  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  ttrsbugeiise 
•nd  hy  William  of  Bfahnesbiuy. 

s  **AiirHiTwatibi,neciionaigeiiteaiiifieit 

Plurima,  cum  moltis  urbs  omnis  deniqne  nqmmis. 

Nobilis  orbs  solnm  Mediolanum  populosa 

Non  servivit  ef,  nommum  neque  oontulH  leris.** — Donso. 
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her  Bui^rt ;  she  was  too  prudent  to  oflfend  a  warlike 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  sach  a  fotrce.  She  swore  alle- 
giaace,  and  promised  fealty  against  all  enemies  except 
the  Pope.  Henry  confirmed  her  in  M  her  possessions 
ind  privileges* 

The  armj  advanced^  bat  suffered  great  losses  both 
ef  horses  and  men  from  continned  heavy  rains  in  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines.  The  strong  fortress  of  Pon« 
tremoli  followed  the  &xBmp}e  and.  shared  the  fate  of 
Novanu  At  Florence  Henry  held  hits  Christmas,  and 
compelled  Pisa  and  Lncca  to  make  t  trealy  of  peace. 
Such  an  army  as  Henry's  was  not  likf  17  to  be  restrained 
by  severe  discipline,  nor  was  Henr/*  likely  to  enforce 
discipline,  unless  from  policy.  Of  m^ny  cities  he  ^ned 
possession  by  delusive  ofifers  of  pea^e.  Ne  person  or 
proper^  was  treated  with  respect ;  churches  were  de- 
stroyed: religious  mten  seized  and  plundered,  or  exy 
pelled  from  their  monasteries.  In  Arezzo  Henrv  took 
the  part  of  the  clergy  against  the  people,  levelled  the 
walls  and  fortifications,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the 

city.^ 

And  still  his  march  C(mtinued  unresisted  and  up 
checked  towards  Borne.  He  advanced  to  Aquapen 
dente,  to  Sutri.  There  the  Pope,  utterly  defenoelesa, 
awaited  this  terrible  visit.  He  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail on  his  vassals,  th^  Norman  princes  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  to  sticcor  him  in  the  hoar  c^need ;  not  a  knight 
obeyed  his  summons. 

From  ihe  ruins  of  Arezzo  Henry  had  sent  forward 
an  embassy  —  the  Chancellor  Albert,  Count  Henry  ad 
Godfrey  of  Calw,  and  other  nobles,  to  nego-  boom. 
tiate  with  the  Pontiff.     Peter,  the  son  of  Lieo,  a  man 

1  Annalist  Saxo.,  sub  ann.  1111. 
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of  JewiA  desc^ii,  onoe  a  paitisaTi  of  die  Antipope 
Goibert,  now  a  firm  supporter  of  tbe  Pope,  who  kad 
extraordinary  influence  orer  the  people  of  Rome^  was 
called  in  to  assist  tbe  Cardinals  in  their  council..  The 
dispute  seemed  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  Tbe  Pope 
could  not  cede  the  right  of  iiivestitaBfe^  which  his  pred- 
ecessors and  himself  in  e^ery  Council^  at  Ghiaslalkiy 
at  Troyos^  stiU  later  at  BenevenliOy  and  in  the  Lateran/ 
had  declared  to  be  a  sacrilegiQas  ustApatioii.^  Soch  aA 
Emperor^  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  was  not 
likdy  to  abandon  a  fight  exercised  by  his  ancestota  in 
the  Empire  since  the  days  of  Cfaariemagne. 

To  the  amaaement  and  indignation  of  d)at  age,  mA 
to  the  wonder  of  posterity,^  the  plain  principles  of  right 
and  equity  b^an  to  ms^e  tfaemsdves  heard.  If  the 
dergy  would  persist  in  holding  large  tempondities,  they 
must  hold  them  liable  to  the  obligations  and  subordinate 
to  die  andiori^  of  the  State.  But  if  they  would  sur- 
render all  these  fie&^  royalties,  privil^es,  and  imtnu- 
nities,  by  which  they  were  perpetudty  embroiled  in 
secular  concerns,  and  return  into  their  purely  ecde- 
siastical  iunctaons,  all  interferenoe  of  the  State  with 
die  consecration  of  bishops  became  a  manifest  inta^ 
fliott  on  the  Chfireh.  The  Church  must  coiftent  her- 
self with  its  tithes  and  offerings ;  so  the  clergy  would 
be  relaerisd  from  dioflfe  abuses  inseparable  fiom  vast 
temporal  possessions,  and  in  G<ermany  in  general  so 
flagrantly  injurious  to  the  sacred  charac^ler.  ^Threugh 
their  yast  territorial  domains,  bishops  and  abbots  were 

1  At  Benevento,  Oct  lOOS;  in  the  Lateran,  1110,  March  7.  Axmalut 
Saxo.  ap«d  Pertz,  vi.  74S.    AanaL  Hfldedieim.,  ibid.  ffi.  US. 

3  "  Anch^  Qggi  si  ha  pena  a  credere,  che  ttB  pootiflce  axvivada  a  pvooi^ 
tere  iina  si  snuBorata  concessione."  —  Muratori,  Ann.  d*  Italia,  sub  ann. 
1011. 
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|K>t  only  ccHapelled  to  pei^tual  attendance  in  tibe  ciyil 
courts,  but  even  boond  ta  military  service,  by  wbich 
they  could  scarcely  eaoape  beiiig  partakers  in  rapine, 
sacril^e,  incendiarism,  and  homicide.  Tbe  ministers  oi 
tbe  altar  had  become  mimstera  of  the  coart  Out  of 
thia  arose  the  so  branded  monstrous  daim  of  the  right 
of  investiture,  lyhich  had  been  jusdy  oondenmed  by 
Gregory  and  by  Urban.  Remove  the  cause  of  the 
wH^  the  evil  would  ceaae.^ 

fofte  Paschal,  either  in  his  &ar,  and  in  the  eon- 
sciousnesa  of  his  desperate  and  helpless  posidan,^  or 
from  some  secret  conviction  that  this  was  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  Church,  as  wdl  aa  the  most  Christian 
course ;  or  anticipating  the  unconquerable  resistance  of 
the  clergy,  which  would  rdieaae  hbn  from  the  luliihnent 
of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  throw  the  whole  prelacy 
and  clergy  on  his  side,  suddenly  acquiesced  in  tins  basis 
for  the  Ipreat^*^  The  Church  surrendered  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  aU  the  royalties  which  it  had  received  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Itaty  from  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Pious,  and  Henry  I. ;  all 
the  citiea,  dachiea,  marquiaatee,  countskips,  rights  of 

1  The  Emporor  racltos  Ibe  letter  of  Pesokal.  '^In  vestri  anten  ngvi 
pertibos  episcopi  vel  abbates  adeo  curia  secularibos  occupantnr,  at  comita- 
turn  asflidu^  freqnentare,  et  militiam  exeroere  cogantur,  qiue  nimiram  aat  vix 
Mt  nuUe  nodft  tine  ivimiia,  Mcrilegys,  inoendiis,  ant  faomieidiie  exhlbetnr. 
Ministri  vero  aUnris^  mim$hi  omrkf  JacH  tunt^  quia  civtaieiy  ducatu$^  mar- 
thionatui^  monetns,  turret^  el  cetera,  ad  refjm  gerviHum  pertineniia  a  regibtu 
mateptnmV*  —  Dodeehm  apad  Strovtnm,  p.  669. 

3  He  had  already  congratulated  Henry, "  quod  patris  nequUiam  abhor- 
reret.**  Paschal  had  been  perplexed  to  ^ov  what  wickedness  of  hia  fiither, 
as  regards  the  Church,  Henry  abhorred.    Chron.  Casin. 

'  Tliere  is  much  which  is  contradictory  in  the  statements.  According  to 
tbe  ¥rriter  of  the  Chronicon  Casinense,  the  treaty  was  concluded  while  Heaiy 
was  stin  at  Florence  by  Peter  Leouis  on  tlio  side  of  the  Pope,  and  the  tm* 
basstfdors  of  Henry. 

YOU  IV.  7 
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coining  money,  customs,  toUs,^  advocacies,  rights  of 
fbb.  12,  mi.  raising  soldiers,  courts  and  castles,  held  of  the 
Empire.  The  King,  on  his  part,  gave  up  the  now 
vain  and  unmeaning  form  of  Investiture.' 

The  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
TrM^.  Church,  it  might  seem,  in  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Apostle.  The  King  pledged  himself  oa  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  in  the  sight  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  to  grant  the  investiture  of  all  the  churches. 
The  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  wis  to-  confirm  by  an  oath 
the  surrender  of  all  the  royalties  held  by  the  Church* 
On  one  point  alone  the  Pope  was  inflexible.  Henry 
entreated  permission  to  bury  his  father  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  Pope,  who  had  already  significantly  re- 
minded Henry  that  he  had  acknowledged  and  professed 
to  abhor  the  wickedness  of  his  fathei^,  infamous  throughr 
out  the  world,  declared  that  the  martyrs  sternly  exacted 
the  expulsion  of  t^t  guilty  man  from  their  churches ; 
they  would  hold  no  communion  in  death  with  him  who 
died  out  of  communion-  with  the  Church.' 

The  King  pressed  this  point  no  further ;  but  he  con* 
sented  to  swear  never  hereafter  to  intermeddle  in  the 
investiture  of  the  churches,  which  clearly  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Empire,  or  to  disturb  them  in  the  free  pos* 
session  of  oblations  or  property.  He  was  to  restore 
and  maintain  to  the  Holy  See  the  patrimony  of  St.  P^ 
ter,  as  it  had  been  granted  by  Pepin,  by  Charlemagne, 
and  by  Louis.     He  was  to  pledge  himself  neitlier  in 

1  "  Advocatias  regum,  jura  centurionum.*' 
*  The  firet  convention  in  Pcrtz,  Leg.  ii.  68.  Eccard,  ii.  270. 
»  **  Hoetis  enim  neqiiitiam,  toto  jam  ftjpculo  diffamatam,  et  intcrios  cojp- 
nosceret,  et  gravius  abhorreret  ....  Ipsos  etiain  Dei  Martyrea  jam  in 
oo&lestibiiB  positofl  id  terribiliter  exegissc  sciret,  ut  sceleratorum  cadavera  d« 
•uiB  Biivilicis  pellerentur,  at  quibos  yiventibus  non  conmiunicamua,  net 
mortuitf  coomiimicare  poesumus.**  —  Chron.  Casiu.,  cap.  xxxvL 
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wwd  nor  thought  to  injure  either  in  life  or  limb,  or  by 
imprisonment  by  himself  or  others,  the  Pope  or  any  of 
his  adherents,  by  name  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  or  his 
sons,  who  were  to  be  hostages  for  the  Pope.  All  the 
great  princes  c(  the  Empire,  among  them  Frederick 
Prince  of  Swabia  and  the  Chancellor  Albert,  were  to 
gnarantee  by  oath  the  fiiMilment  of  the  treaty.  Both 
sides  gave  hostages:  the  Emperor  his  nephew  Fred- 
erick of  Swabia,  Bruno  Bishop  of  Spires,  and  three 
others ;  the  Pope  the  sons  or  kindred  of  Peter,  the  son 
of  Leo.  The  Pope  not  only  consented  on  these  termft 
to  perform  the  rite  of  coronation,  he  also  pledged  him<- 
«elf  never  hereafter  to  disturb  the  Emperor  or  the 
Empire  on  these  questions ;  to  bind  his  successors  by 
ian  imathema  not  to  presume  to  break  this  treaty.  And 
Peter  the  son  of  Leo  pledged  himself,  if  the  Pope 
should  fail  in  his  part  of  the  contract,  to  espouse  the 
cause  06  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  his  &ithful  vassal. 

Such  was  the  solemn  compact  between  the  two  great 
Powers  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  oaths  may  still  be 
read  with  which  it  was  ratified  by  the  omtracting  par- 
ties.i 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  February,  Henry  appeared 
on  the  Monte  Mario.  A  deputaticm  from  the  city  met 
him,  and  required  his  oath  to  respect  the  liberties  o£ 
Rome.  Henry,  perhaps  from  ignorance  of  tte  language, 
replied  in  German  ;  a  suspicion  of  treachery  arose ;  the 
llomans  withdrew  in  deep  but  silent  mistrust.  The 
hostages  i^ere  exchanged  on  each  side  ;  Henry  ratified 
his  compact,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Pope,  besides  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  which  belonged  to  neither, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  principality  of  Capua 
^  Apud  Peilc.    MaDd,  sab  ann. 
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The  next  day  (Sunday)  a  magnifioefit  prooeasioa  of 
TTULsiMiifi.  to  ^^  authoritiea  and  of  the  people,  under  tlieir 
Bt.p»t«»».  (Jigerent  banners^  escorted  tlie  King  into  the 
Gtty.  The  standards  of  the  old  Republic  and  the  new 
religion  were  minted  together.  The  tordibearers,  the 
hearers  of  the  Cross,  the  Eagks,  the  bannexs  en^ 
blazoned  with  the  Lion,  the  Wol^  and  the  Dcagon.^ 
The  people  strewed  flowers  and  pahn-branekes ;  all 
the  guilds  and  schools  marched  in  their  array.  Ao* 
cording  to  usage,  at  two  difiSarent  places  the  Elmperor 
took  the  oath  to  protect  and  maintain  the  fianchises  of 
tlie  people.  The  Jews  bdore  the  gate  ef  the  Lecmine 
iSty,  the  Greeks  in  the  gate  itself,  the  whole  people  ai 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  welcomed  him  with  songs 
and  hjrmna  and  all  royed  honors.  He  dismoonted 
from  his  horse,  aeoendod  the  steps  of  St.  Peter,  ap- 
proached the  Pope,  who  was  encircled  by  the  cardinak, 
by  many  bishops,  by  the  whole  clergy  and  ch(»r  of 
the  Church.'  He  kissed  first  the  feet,  and  then  the 
mouth  of  the  Pontiff;  they  emlutieed  three  times,  and 
three  times  in  honor  of  the  Trinity  exchanged  the 
holy  kiss  on  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  lips.  AH 
without  was  the  smoothest  and  most  cordEal  harmony, 
but  within  there  was  pxtfoand  misgiving.  Henry  had 
demanded  that  the  gates  and  towers  of  the  Vatican 
should  be  occupied  by  his  soldiery. 

The  King  took  the  right  hand  of  the  Fope ;  the  peo- 
Henry  P^^  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^^  acclamations.  The  King 
made  his  solemn  declaration  to  observe  the 


1  Annatista  Saxo. 

s  The  Chron.  Catin.  makes  Heniy  mount  hh  hone  again,  and  aa  il 
should  seem  ride  up  the  steps,  for  he  dismounts  again  to  greet  the  Pope. 
Thfa  is  not  uiumportant,  as  the  monk  makes  Henry  hold  the  Pope*s  sthtmp 
(atntoris  oflicium  cxhibiut).    But  was  the  Pope  on  horseback? 
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treaty ;  the  Pope  declared  him  Emperor,  and  Again 
the  Pope  bestowed  the  kiss  of  peace.  They  now  took 
their  seats  within  the  porphyry  chanceL 

But  after  all  this  solemn  negotiation,  this  imposing 
preparation,  which  would  trust  the  other  ?  which  would 
first  venture  to  make  the  full,  the  irrevocable  con- 
cession ?  The  character  of  Henry  justifies  the  dark- 
est suspicion  of  his  treachery,  but  the  Pope  must  by 
this  time  have  known  that  the  Church  would  never 
permit  him  to  ratify  the  rash  and  prodigal  conces- 
sion to  which  he  was  pledged  so  solemnly.  All  the 
more  lofty  Churchmen  had  heard  with  amazement  that 
the  successor  of  Hildebrand  and  of  Urban  had  sur- 
rendered at  once  half  of  the  dignity,  more  than  half 
of  the  power,  the  independence,  perhaps  the  wealth  of 
the  Church.  The  Cardinals,  no  doubt,  as  appointed 
by  the  late  Popes,  were  mostly  high  Hildebrandines. 
Many  of  the  Lombard  bishops  held  rights  and  privi- 
l^es  in  the  cities  which  would  have  been  at  the  least 
imperilled  by  this  unlimited  surrender  of  all  royalties. 
But  the  blow  was  heaviest  on  the  Transalpine  prelates. 
The  great  prince  bishops  of  Germany  ceased  at  once 
to  be  princes  ;  they  became  but  bishops.  They  were 
to  yield  up  all  their  pomp,  all  their  vast  temporal 
power.  It  was  the  avowed  design  to  banish  them  from 
the  camp,  the  council,  and  the  court,  and  to  confine 
•  them  to  the  cathedral.  They  were  no  longer,  as  hold- 
ing the  most  magnificent  imperial  fie&,  to  rank  with 
tlie  counts,  and  dukes,  and  princes ;  to  take  the  lead 
at  the  Diet ;  to  grant  or  to  withhold  their  contingent 
of  armed  men  for  service  under  the  Imperial  banner  , 
to  ride  abroad  with  a  splendid  retinue;  to  build  not 
only  sumptuous  palaces  but  strong  castles ;  to  h&  the 
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great  jtkBticiaries  in  their  cities,  to  levy  toll^  appoint 
marketa  and  havens.  Their  sole  occnpatioB  henceforth 
was  to  be  theu^  spiritual  ctire,  the  services  in  their 
churv^hesv  the  superintendence  of  their  dioceses:  the 
clergy  were  to  be  their  only  vassals,  their  honor  only 
that  which  they  might  command  by  their  sacerdotal 
character,  their  influence  that  only  of  the  chief  ^irii* 
oal  pastor  within  th^  sees.  The  Pope  might  seem 
deliberately  and  treaoherously  to  sacrifice  aU  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  to  strip  them  remarselessly  of  all  those  ao- 
ceteori^  of  outward  sliow  and  temporal  influence  (some 
6f  the  better  prefaiteft  m^ht  regret  the  loss  o(  &at 
powei^,  as  disabling  them  from  the  protection  of  the  poor 
against  the  richyof  the  oppressed  against  tifie  oppressor}: 
at  the  same  tkne  he  secured  Imns^lf :  to'  him  1^  patri- 
hiony  of  Sti  Peter  was  to  be  oonfirihed  in  its*  utmost  am-" 
pKtude.  He,  and  he  only,  was  still  to  bo  indepewlenf 
of  the  tidies  and  oblations  of  the  Mthful ;  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign, at  kast  witli  aU  the  real  powers  of  a  sovereign. 
They  sat,  then,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pbpe,  watch-^ 
ing  each  other's  movements;  each  determined  not  to 
commit  himself  by  some  hasty  wo^d  or  act.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  was  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  shame 
and  obloquy  of  the  violatiou  of  contract.  Their  his- 
torians have  fititlifully  inherited  their  mistrust  and  sus* 
piciony  and  cast  the  blame  of  the  inevitable  breach  oa 
eithfer  of  the  irreconcilable  parties.  Henry  indeed  is 
Iiis  own  historian,  and  asserts  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  F^e  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  claim  to  the  investiture.  And  no  doubt 
the  advantage  was  ^o  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  king 
that  eveA  some  of  his  own  seeming  most  ardent  adhe- 
rents might  d[read,  and  m^gfajt  endeavor  to  interrupt,  a 
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tpealSy  wliieh  thraw  stieh  inKnense  power  into  his  hands. 
Not  m^:«ly  was  he  relieved  fitm  die  ssdutary  check  of 
the  ecclesiastic^  fendaiories,  but  some  of  the  su|>erior 
nobles  beooming  his  vassds,  holding  directly  of  the 
Emperor  instead  of  intarniedntfely  of  the  Chmrch,  were 
Jess  safe,  from  granny  and  oppression.  On  the  other 
hand»  it  is  asserted  that  Henry  had  determined  never 
to  eoficede  the  investiture— that  this  was  one  more 
Added  to  his  acts  of  perfidy  and  fklsdiood.^ 

At  length  the  king  withdrew  into  a  private  chamber 
to  consent  witfli  his  hobles  and  his  prelates :  among  these 
were  thiee  Lombaj^d  bishops,  of  Fanaa,  Reggio,  imd  Pia- 
ceaza*  His  principal  advisej^  was  the  Chancellor  Albert, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Mente^  a  man  of  daring  and 
atEftbition :  of  the  secrets  of  this  oounoS  nothing  transpired. 

Time  wodre  away.  The  Transalpine  p^kites,  to  re- 
monstrate' (no  doubt  dieii^  remonBtrance  deepened  into 
expostnlati(6n^  into  menace),  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  PopeL  Paschal,  if  oredit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  most  ftill  and  di^tincit  account,  still  held  the  lofty 
reH^ous  doctrine  that  all  should  be  surrendered  to 
CaRsar  which  beloiiged  to  C«esar,  that  the  clergy  should 
stand  altogether  sdeof  &om  temporal  concerns.^  This 
doctrine,  it  mig^t  have  been  supposed,  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  jbo  the  eara  of  Cstear,  who  had  now  re- 
sumed his  plaice.  But  instead  of  the  cairn  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  the  assembly  becanve  more  and  more 
tumultuous*  Loud  voices  daanored  that  the  treaty 
could  not  be  fulfilled.'  A  partisan  of  Henry  exclaimed, 

1  AanAl.  Koimm.T  p.  474;  Eecard,  C^iroa.;  AobaI.  HildeAbeim.,  1111; 
Pandnlf.  Pisan. ;  Chron.  Casin. 

*  Chitonic.  Casln. 

*  Hie  Biimic  o(  Monte  Gastoo  would  persoade  ns  that  this  was  a  cry 
treaicherously  got  up  bj  the  partitam  of  Heuiy;  probably  the  loudest  ra- 
BMinstrants  were  Transalpines. 
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^*  Wliat  need  of  this  dispute  ?  Oar  Emperor  shall  re* 
ceive  the  crown  as  it  was  received  by  Charlemagne,  by 
Pepin,  and  by  Louis  I  "  The  Pope  refused  to  proceed 
to  the  ceremony.  As  it  grew  later  he  proposed  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting.  The  Imperialists,  as  the  strife 
grew  more  hot,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
leaving  the  church  until  he  sliould  have  performed  the 
coronation.  He  and  the  clergy  were  surrounded  by 
files  of  soldiers  ;  they  were  scarcely  allowed  approach 
to  the  altar  to  provide  the  elements  for  the  Eucharist 
or  to  celebrate  the  evening  mass.  Af^r  that  mass  they 
again  sat  under  guard  before  the  Confessional  of  St 
Peter,  and  only  at  night&U  were  permitted,  under  the 
game  strict  custody,  to  retire  into  an  adjacent  building* 
Acts  of  violence  were  committed  ;  some  of  the  attend- 
ant boys  and  even  the  clergy  were  beaten  and  stripped 
of  their  vestments:  two  bishops,  John  of  Tusculum 
and  Leo  of  Ostia,  made  their  escape  in  disguise. 

The  populace  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  indignant  at  his  treatment, 
or  at  least  hating  the  Germans,  who  had  already  given 
much  cause  for  suspicion  and  animodty,  rose  in  furious 
insurrection.  They  slew  all  the  unarmed  Teutons  who 
had  come  up  to  the  city  for  devotion  or  for  trade.  The 
next  day  they  crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  army 
without  the  walls,  and,  flushed  with  some  success, 
turned  upon  the  Emperor  and  his  troops,  which  occu- 
pied St.  Peter's :  they  almost  got  possession  o{  the  porch 
of  the  church.  The  Emperor,  who  had  mounted  his 
horse  half  armed,  and  charged  into  the  fray,  having 
transfixed  five  Romans  with  his  lance,  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  wounded  in  the  face.  A  devoted  adhe- 
rent, Otho,  a  Milanese  count,  gave  the  Emperor  his 
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horse,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  carried  into  the 
Btreets  and  torn  limb  from  limb :  his  flesh  was  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  The  Emperor  shouted  to  his  knights  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  "  Will  ye  leave  your  Emperor 
to  be  murdered  by  the  Romans?"  The  chivalrous 
spirit  kindled  at  his  voice  ;  the  troops  rallied  ;  the  bat- 
tle lasted  till  nightfeU,  when  the  Romans,  having  plun- 
dered the  dead,  turned  back  towards  the  city  with  their 
booty.  But  the  Imperialists  had  now  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  charged  the  retreating  enemy,  and  slaugh- 
tered a  great,  number,  who  would  not  abandon  their 
plunder  to  save  their  lives.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
alone,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  checked 
the  Grermanstind  protected  the  passage  of  the  river. 

All  that  night  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Tusculum  ^  ha- 
rangued the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  rescue  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals  from  the  hands  of  their  ungodly 
enemies ;  he  lavished  on  all  sides  his  offers  of  absolu- 
tion. Henry  found  it  prudent  after  three  days  to  withr 
draw  ftt)m  the  neighborhood  of  Rome :  his  Pet.  m. 
army  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  city.  He  marched  along  the 
Flaminian  Way  towards  Soracte,  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and  afterwards  the  Anio,  and  there  joined  his  Italian 
adherents.  On  that  side  of  Rome  he  concentrated  his 
&rces  and  wasted  the  whole  territory.  His  prisoners, 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  treated 
with  great  indignity,  the  Pope  stripped  of  his  robes  of 
state,  the  clergy  bound  with  ropes.  The  Pope,  with 
two  bishops  and  four  cardinals,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Treviso ;  no  one  of  his  Roman  adherents  was 

1  The  Biahop  of  TuBculam  enhances  the  prowess  and  saocess  of  the  Bo- 
Compare  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Alba*  —  Labbe,  p.  771^ 
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permitted  to  a^^roach  him ;  the  other  cardinals  were 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Corcodiio* 

The  indeifatigable  Bishop  of  Tusculiun  showed  the 
utmost  energy  in  keeping  up  the  resistance  of  the  Ro- 
man people*  But  no  help  could  be  expected  from  the 
Noimans.  Duke  Roger  an^  his  brother  Bohemond 
were  just  dead ;  the  Normans  could  only  hc^  to  pro- 
tect their  own  territories  against  the  advance  of  t^e 
Emperor.  The  parince  of  Oapna  made  an  attempt  to 
throw  300  men  imto  Rome  ;  at  Ferentino  he  found  the 
Count  of  Tuaculum  posted,  wilh  other  Italian  pairtisans 
of  He^ry  :  -his  tcoofs  retumad  to  Capua. 

Two  months  passed  »way#^  The  German  army 
wasted  the  whole  land  wiiih  merciless  cruelty  i^  to  the 
gates  of  R<»ne.  B4it  still  the  resolute  Paschal  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of  investiture  or  to  crown  the 
Emperor.  Henry  is  said,  in  his  wraths  to  have  dirqaU 
ened  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  car- 
dinals. In  vain  the  weary  and  now  disfMted  cardials 
urged  that  he  gave  up  only  the  investiture  of  the  Toy- 
altieSf  not  of  the  spiritual  powers ;  in  vain  they  repre- 
sented the  dangeor  of  a  new  schism  which  might  -distract 
the  whole  Church,  liie  miseries  of  his  Roman  sub^ 
jects  at  length  touched  the  lieart  of  Paschal ;  witli 
many  tears  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  compelled,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church  and-  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  yield  what  I  would  never  have  yidded  to  save  my 
own  life."  * 

1  The  rest  of  Februaiy  and  the  whole  of  M«zoh,  with  aoaxe  dMy$  g( 
April. 

s  ^  Piqponebatur  ptmtifld  captivomm  oaUmitateB  quod  anrissis  liberii  et 
oxoribus  domo  et  patri&  exules  darioribus  compedibus  abdooebajitar.  Pro* 
pooebatnr  KcoleBMP  Boomiub  desolatio,  qnm  peite  omnefl  CardSnales  mmisonit 
ProponehAtnr  .gimvisdmuiii   schumAtb   pericttlum,  quod  pene  imiTera^i 
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Near  Ponte  Mommolo  over  the  Anio,  this  txes^  was 
ratified.  The  Pope  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  the 
right  of  investiture  oyer  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
Elmpire.  He  promised  to  take  no  revenge  for  what 
had  passed,  more  especially  he  scdiemnlj  pledged  him- 
self not  to  anathematiae  Heniy,  biit  to  crown  Aprtt  u,ia. 
him  as  King,  Emperor,  and  Patrician  of  Some,  and 
to  render  him  aU  due  aU^iance*  The  king  on  his 
part  covenanted  to  set  the  Pope,  the  caj?dinals,  and  all 
his  other  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  not  to  take  i^eMr. 
them  again  into  captivity;  :to  make  peace  with  th<9 
Romans  and  all  the  adherents  c^  the  Pope ;  to  main-* 
tain  the  Pope  in  the  possession  of  bis  sacr^  digi^tyi 
to  restore  all  the  property  of  which  he  had  been  den 
qK)iled,  and,  saving  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  Em^pire,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  as  other  Cath* 
die  sovereigBB  to  other  Catholic  Ppntiffs  <^  Rome. 

The  Grermans  suspected  that  into  the  written  treaty 
might  fuirtively  be  introduced  some  protest  that  the 
Pope  was  imder  fbroe.  Count  Albert  Blandrade  de- 
clared to  Paschal  that  his  concession  must  be  unoonr 
ditional.  '*  If  I  may  not  add  a  written  condition," 
replied  the  Pope,  "  i  wiU  do  it  by  word."  He  turned 
to  the  Emperor^  ^*  $o  Fill  w^  ^fiji  o^  oath  as  thou 
givest  assurwoe  that  tho^  wilt  fulfil  thine."  T!ht 
EmpeiTor  could  •  pot  buit  ass^mt  Fourteen  cardinals 
and  eo<Jlesfastic9  <m  the  part  of  the  Pope,  fourteen 

L«tiojB  eodeBis  iitiiniiiflrtt,  Yiatai  tandem  misqriis  fiUonun,  Ubonw^ 
grayibus  saspiriis  et  gemitibtu,  et  in  lacrymis  totus  effusns  ecclesife  pro 
Ubentione  ac  pace  hoc  pati,  hoc  permittere,  qaod  pro  vita  mea  nullBteoae 
eoBsentivein.*'— 'Ansa).  9oina«.  p«  47S.  An  lmperi|Ui«t  voter  strfiagely 
compares  the  conduct  of  HenrVf  in  thus  extorting  the  surrender,  with 
Jacob's  wrestling  for  a  blessing  with  the  angel.  —  Chron.  TJrsbergemn^ 
mbe.    Alio  AmiaUtta  Saato. 
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princes  of  the  Empire  on  that  of  Henry,  guaranteed 
by  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  written 
compact  menaced  with  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
all  who  should  infiinge,  or  contumaciously  persist  in 
infringing,  this  Imperial  privilege.  No  bishop  was  to 
be  consecrated  till  he  had  received  investiture. 

The  army  advanced  again  to  Rome ;  th^  crossed 
April  i&  the  Salarian  bridge  and  entered  the  Leonine 
ib^^peror.  city  bcyoud  the  Tiber.  With  closed  doors, 
fearful  of  some  new  tumult  of  the  people,  the  Pope, 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  performed  the  office  of  cor- 
onation. Both  parties  seemed  solicitous  to  array  the 
treaty  in  the  most  binding  solemnities.  That  there 
might  appear  no  compulsion,  the  Eknperor,  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  crowned,  replaced  the  charter  of  his  priv- 
ilege in  the  Pope's  hand,  and  received  it  a  second  time, 
contrary  to  all  usage,  from  his  hands.  The  mass  closed 
the  ceremony ;  the  Pope  brake  the  host:  **  As  this  part 
of  the  living  body  of  the  Lord  is  severed  firom  the  rest, 
so  be  he  severed  from  the  Church  of  Christ  ^rbo  shall 
violate  this  treaty." 

A  deputation  of  the  Romans  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  the  church ;  they  presented  the  Emperor  ii^ith 
the  golden  diadem,  the  insignia  of  the  Patriciate  and 
Defensorship  of  the  ci^  of  Rome»  Yet  Heniy  did  not 
enter,  as  Ms  predecessors  were  wont,  the  unruly  city ; 
he  withdrew  to  his  camp,  having  bestowed  rich  gifh 
upon  the  clergy  and  taken  hostages  for  their  fidelity : 
the  Pope  passed  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  into 
Rome. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Germany,  having  extorted 
in  one  successful  campaign  that  which  no  power  had 
been  able  to  wring  from  the  more  stubborn  Hildebrand 
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and  Urban.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that 
the  devout  defender  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  supremacy, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  scrupled  not  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  him.  She  would  not  in- 
deed leave  her  secure  fortress,  but  the  Emperor  con^ 
descended  to  visit  her  at  BianeUo ;  he  conversed  with 
her  in  German,  with  which,  as  born  in  Lorraine,  she 
was  familiar,  released  at  her  request  the  Bishops  of 
Parma  and  Reggio,  called  her  by  the  endearing  name 
of  mother,  and  invested  h^  in  the  sovereignly  of  the 
province  of  Liguria. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Paschal  not  to  believe  him  sin-* 
cere  in  his  desire  to  maintain  this  treaty,  so  wmBtkUm 
publicly  made,  so  solemnly  ratified.  But  he  boidb. 
could  no  more  resist  the  indignation  of  the  clei^  than 
the  menaces  of  the  Emperor.  The  few  cardinals  who 
had  been  imprisoned  with  him,  as  his  accomplices, 
fiaebly  defended  him  ;  all  the  rest  with  one  voice  called 
upon  him  immediately  to  annul  the  unholy,  the  sacri- 
legious compact ;  to  excommmiicate  the  Emperor  who 
had  dared  to  extort  by  violence  such  abandonment  of 
her  rights  from  the  Church.  The  Pope,  who  was  om- 
nipotent and  infallible  to  advance  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  when  he  would  make  any  concession  lost  at 
once  his  power  and  infalUbilily.  The  leader  of  the  old 
Hildebrandine  party,  more  papal  than  the  Pope  him- 
self, was  Bruno,  afterwards  a  saint,  then  Bishop  of 
Segni  and  abbot  elect  of  Monte  Casino.  He  addressed 
the  Pope  to  his  face :  "  They  say  that  I  am  thine 
enemy ;  I  am  not  thine  enemy :  I  owe  thee  the  love 
and  reverence  of  a  father.  But  it  is  written,  he  who 
hveih  father  or  mother  more  them  me^  is  not  worthy  of  me, 
I  love  thee,  but  I  love  Him  more  who  made  both  me  and 
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fiiee/'  He  proceeded  to  denounce  the  treaty,  to  arraign 
the  Pope  for  violation  of  the  apoBtolie  canons,  for  heis 
esy.  "  If  I  do  not  deprive  him  of  his  Abbey,"  said 
the  Pope  in  his  bitterness,  "he  will  deprive  me  of  Ae 
Papacy."^  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino,  at  the  Pope's 
jQij  6.  instigation,  chose  anodic  abbot ;  and  as  the 
new  abbot  was  supported  by  arms,  Bruno  gave  ujp  hk 
daims  and  retired  to  his  bishopric  of  Segni. 

The  oath  which  the  Pope  had  taken,  and  mtified 
KnbarmM-  by  sodi  awM  <»rcumstances,  embarrawed 
Pope.  the  Pope  alone.      The  clergy,  who  had  in- 

curred no  <langer,  and  auffered  no  indignity  or  distress, 
taunted  him  with  his  weakness,  contrasited  his  pUaney 
with  the  nobly  obstinate  resolution  of  Hildebrand  and 
of  Urban,  and  exhorted  him  to  an  act  of  perfidy  and 
treason  of  which  he  would  bear  at  least  the  duef  guilt 
and  shame.  Pasohal  .was  sorely  beset.  He  sought  for 
reasons  which  might  justify  him  to  the  wodd  and  to 
himself  for  breaking  faith  with  the  Emperor ;  he  found 
none,  except  iiie  refiisal  do  surrender  certain  caslles 
and  strongholds  in  tte  papal  territory,  and  some  vagiis 
charges  of  ill-iusage  towards  the  iiosfeages.^  At  cms 
time  he  threatened  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  to  retire 
as  a  hermit  to  the  desert  idand  of  Pontia.  At  length 
the  violent  and  incessant  reproadies  of  the  cardiiuds, 
and  whfit  migiit  seem  the  general  voiee  of  the  clei^^ 
overpowered  his  honor,  his  conscience,  his  religion. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  ef  Vienne,  he  declared 

1  Chronic.  Caai^. 

«  See  his  letter,  apud  Kccard,  ii.  274  and  275.  "  Ex  quo  vobificum  illam, 
qaam  nostU,  pactionom  <k:imus,  non  solum  longiun  positi,  sed  {pni  etiam, 
qui  circa  nos  sunt,  oesvicein  a^versua  im  eroxQr^nt,  4t  int«^cini»  .MUli 
iriflcera  nostra  folUcerant,  «t  multo  faciem  oostrann  ruborv  perfui^dunt"  t 
Oct.  2C,  1111. 
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that  he  had  acted  only  from  oompulsioxi,  that  he  had 
yielded  up  the  right  of  investiture  only  to  save  the  Ub^ 
erties  of  the  Churdi  and  the  city  c£  Rome  firom  total 
ruin  ;^  he  declared  the  whole  treaty  null  and  void,  con* 
demned  it  utterly,  and  confirmed  all  the  strong  decrees 
of  (Jregory  VJI.  and  of  Urban  II.  When  this  intel- 
Hgeoce  was  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  his  German 
nobles  were  so  indignant  that  the  legate,  had  he  not 
been  protected  by  the  Eeoperor,  would  hardly  Ittve  es* 
caped  with  his  life. 

But  more  was  necessary  than  this  unanthoritative 
letter  of  tiie  wavering  Pope  to  annul  this  solemn 
tresity^  to  reconcile  .by  a  decree  of  the  Ghuijch  the 
mind  of  isoan  to  this  signal  breach  of  faith  and  disr 
regard  of  the  most  sacied  oath. 

In  March  (the  next  y.ear)  a  council  aasemUed  in 
the  Lateran  Palace ;  inmost  all  .the  .cardinals,  March  is, 
whether  bishops,  priests,  or  abbots,  were  pres-  Sl^n 
ent,  more  tiamn  a  hundred  prelates,  almost  all  ^^^'^^' 
fix)m  the  south  of  Italy,  from  the  inbrA  only  the  Yene- 
tian  patriarch,  from  France  the  ArcU)ishops  of  Lyons 
oad  Yiemie,  firom  Germany  nona 

The  Pcq»e,  by  a  subtle  subterftige,  endeavored  te 
reconcfle  bis  personal  observance  with  the  BqiUvoMp 
absolute  albiiogatiion  of  the  whole  itreaty.  He  pope, 
protested  that,  tihou^  the  £n^peror  had  not  kept  iaith 
with  him,  he  would  loeep  £uth  with  the  Emperor ;  thut 
he  woidd  neither  disquiet  him  on  the  sutigeet  cf  the  in- 
vestitures, nor  utter  an  anathema  agunst  him,^  tikough 

1  Card.  Arragon.  ap.  Muratori. 

s  **  Kgo  earn  nanqnara  anodiematiaabo,  et  nimqiiaiii  de  invosttt^irvi  in* 
qoietabo,  porro  scvif  tern  ilhUl,  quod  magnis  neceaflitadbiis  ooactiu,  non  pco 
vHh  nieft,  non  pro  aidate  sat  gk)rA  meft,  sed  pro  Mdia  eoderie  ncceoBi^ati^ln 
•ine  fratrum  consilio  aut  Biib6Ciipt)aQ]biia  feci,  Biit>er  quo  nulla  oollditMa^ 
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he  declared  the  act  of  snrrender  compulsoiy,  and  so  not 
obligatory:  his  sole  unadvised  act,  an  evil  act  which 
ought  by  God's  will  to  be  corrected.  At  the  same 
time,  with  consummate  art,  he  made  his  profession  of 
feith,  for  his  act  had  been  tainted  with  the  odious  name 
of  heresy ;  he  declared  his  unalterable  belief  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  statutes  of  the  (Ecumenic 
Councils,  and,  as  though  of  equal  obligation  with  these, 
in  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors  Gregory  and  Urban, 
decrees  which  asserted  lay  investiture  to  be  unlawful 
and  impious,  and  pronounced  the  layman  who  should 
confer,  or  the  churchman  who  should  accept  such  in- 
vestiture, actually  excommunicate.  He  left  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  that  which  he  feared  or  scrupled  to  do.  The 
Council  proceeded  to  its  sentence,  which  unequivocally 
cancelled  and  declared  void,  under  pain  of  exx!ommu- 
nication,  this  privilegie,  extorted,  it  was  said,  by  the 
violence  of  Henry.  The  whole  assembly  with  loud 
acclamations  testified  their  assent,  '^  Amen  I  Amen  I 
So  be  itl  So  be  itl"* 

But  Henry  was  still  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
coQoeUor  and  Paschal  refiised  so  flagrantly  to  violate 
wnuftaai.'  his  oath,  to  which  on  this  point  he  had  been 
Bmpnor.  Specifically  pledged  with  the  most  binding 
distinctness.  The  more  zealous  churchmen  determined 
to  take  upon  diemselves  this  act  of  holy  vengeance. 
A  council  assembled  at  Vienne,  under  the  Archbishop 
Guido,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  H.  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  send  his  ambassadors  with  letters,  re- 

nnlla  promiasione  oonatringfmarl  — prtyft  fkotnm  coirfiteor,  et  emnino  oor- 
rigi,  domino  pnestante,  desidero.'*  -4.  Cirdin.  Arragon.  he,  eiL 
*  **Neqae  yero  did  debet  prmleginm  md  prarilogiam.*' —  L*l>b#  vt 
-\  sab  ann.  IIIS.    A^^ta  Conoilii,  apud  Pects. 
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ceived,  as  he  asserted,  from  the  Pope  since  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council,  in  which  the  Pope  professed 
the  utnibst  amity,  and  his  desire  of  peace.  The  Coun- 
cil were  amazed,  but  not  disturbed  or  arrested  in  their 
violent  course.  As  they  considered  themselves  sane* 
tioned  in  their  meeting  by  the  Pope,  they  proceeded  to 
their  decree.  One  metropolitan  Council  took  upon 
itself  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  I  They  declared 
investiture  by  lay  hands  to  be  a  heresy  ;  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  annulled  the  privilege  granted 
by  the  Pope,  as  extorted  by  violence.  "  Henry,  the 
King  of  the  Grermans,  like  another  Judas,  has  betrayed 
the  Pope  by  kissing  his  feet,  has  imprisoned  him  with 
the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  and  has  wrung  from 
him  by  force  that  most  impous  and  detestable  charter ; 
him  we  excommunicate,  anathematize,  cast  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  till  he  give  frdl  satis&ction." 
These  decrees  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  signifi* 
cant  menace,  which  implied  great  mistrust  in  his  firm* 
ness.  *'  If  you  will  confirm  these  decrees,  abstain  from 
all  intercourse,  and  reject  all  presents  from  that  cruel 
tyrant,  we  will  be  your  faithfril  sons ;  if  not,  so  God  be 
propitious  to  us,  you  will  compel  us  to  renounce  all  sub- 
jection and  obedience."  ^  » 

To  this  more  than  papal  power  the  Pope  ^ibmitted ; 
ho  ratified  the  decree  of  .the  Council  of  Vi*  oot.20. 
eime,  thus  doing  by  others  what  he  was  solemnly  sworn 
not  to  do  himself;  allowing  what  was  usually  supposed 
an  inferior  tribunal  to  dispense  with  the  oath  which  he 
dared  not  himself  retract ;  by  an  unworthy  sophistry 

1  Letter  of  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  and  the  account  of  the  Council,  apnd 
Labbe  et  Mansi,  a.d.  1112. 

VOL.  lY.  S 
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tiying  to  obtain  the  advantage  witboat  the  guilt  of  per* 

But  these  things  were  not  done  without  strong  re* 
monBtranoe,  and  that  from  the  clergy  of  Fimnce.  A 
protest  was  issued,  written  by  th^  leimed  Ivo  of  Char- 
ti^s,  and  adopted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  hii 
clergy,  denying  the  temporal  claim  to  the  investitiueB 
to  be  heresy,  and  disclaiming  all  concurrenoe  in  these 
audadons  proceedings.^ 

A  good  and  prudent  Emperor  mi|^t  hove  defied  an 
interdict  issued  by  less  than  the  Pope«^  Bot  the  man 
iMiRoatoat     who  had  attained  hib  soveinicmty  by  «och 

aud  revolt  .    ,  -         ../..,,  *..     , 

4f  the  Violent  and  unjusnmtble  meai»  was  not  Ekely 

German  .         ..,•..  ,  -  ,     "^ 

freut^.  tO'  exercise  it  with  justice  and  moderatioiu 
He  who  neither  respected  the  authority  nor  evett  the 
sacred  person  of  his  filths  and  Emperor,  mat  the  more 
sacred  person  of  the  Pope,  would  trample  under  foot^ 
if  in  hi9  way,  the  more  vulgar  rights  of  vassals  or  of 
subjects.  Heniy  oondesceinded  indeed  to  attempt  a 
reconcflktion  with  his  fiither's  firiends^  to  efface  the 
inemory  of  his  ingratitude  by  tardy  piety.  He  cA* 
ebrafted  with  a  mockery  of  spletidor  the  ftmend  aS  his 
father  {be  had  wrung  at  Isngtli  the  vnwilling  sanction 
of  the  Pope)  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires ;  ba  bestowed 
muniiicehit  endownnents  and  immunities  on  that  cfaaiclu 
The  city  of  Worms  was  rewarded  by  special  privil^e^ 
for  her  long*4ried  attAckment  to  the  Eimperor  Heniy 
IV.,  an  attachment  which,  if  it  cculd  be  traoisfiMrTedf 
might  be  equally  ttocessary  to  his  son.  For  while 
Henry  Y.  aspired  to  rtde  as  a  despot,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  wanted  despotic  power ;  he  found  that  ths 

1  Mansi.    Bouquet,  zv.  53. 

>  Apud  Labbe  et  Maofl*^  sub  ann.  1112. 
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hMt  of  releUkm,  which  he  had  encomraged  for  his 
own  eilds^  would  be  constantly  recoiling  against  hirasdf* 
His  teign  was  almost  one  long  civil  war.  Prinoe  after 
prince,  either  alienated  by  his  pride  or  by  some  violent 
invasion  of  their  r^hts,  the  seisnre  and  sequestration 
of  their  fie&,  or  interference  with  their  succession^ 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Instead  of  reconciling 
th^  eccksiastical  princes  and  prelates  by  a  temperate 
and  ^nerooB  nse  of  the  right  of  investiture,  he  be* 
trayed,  or  was  thou^t  to  betray,  his  determination  to 
reafmex  as  nraoh  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  as  be 
eonid  to  the  Empire.  The  excommunication  was  at 
once  a  ready  justification  for  the  revolt  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  vassafe  of  the  Empire,  and  a  formidable 
weapon  in  their  hafnds.  From  the  first  his  acts  had 
been  held  in  detestation  by  some  of  the  Transalpine 
prelates.  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  Sabbui^,  had  openly 
condemned  him  ;  the  holy  Conrad  retired  into  the  des^ 
ert,  where  he  proclaimed  his  horror  of  such  deedsi 
The  monks  of  Hirschau,  as  their  enemies  the  monks 
of  Lanrlsheim  declared,  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  an 
excommnnicated  heretic.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
almost  alone  defied  the  whole  force  of  Henry,  repelled 
his  ti'oops,  and  gradually  drew  into  one  party  the  great 
body  of  matecontents.  Almost  the  whole  clergy  by 
degrees  threw  themselves  into  the  papal  faction.  The 
Legates  of  the  Pope,  of  their  own  authority  it  is  true, 
and  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope,  dissem- 
inated and  even  published  the  act  of  excommunication 
in  many  quarters.  It  was  renewed  in  a  synod  at  Beau- 
vais,  with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan ;  it  was 
formally  pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Geryon  at 
Cologne.     The  inhabitants  of  Mentz,  though  imperial- 
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ists  at  heart,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  compelled  the  EkiH 
peror  to  release  their  archbishop  Albert,  once  Henry's 
most  faithful  partisan,  his  counsellor  throughout  all  ^e 
strong  proceedings  against  Pope  Paschal  in  Italy,  but 
now  having  been  raked  to  the  German  primacy  by 
Henry's  influence,  his  mortal  ememj.^  Albert  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ; 
he  was  worn  to  a  skeleton  by  his  confinem^it.  He 
became  an  object  of  profound  compassion  to  aU  the 
enemies  of  Henry ;  his  bitter  and  powerful  mind  devot- 
ed itself  to  revenge.  Erlang,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg, 
of  whose  fidelity  Henry  thought  himself  secure,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  princes  and  prelates^ 
and  fell  off  at  once  to  the  papal  party. 

While  half  Gr^nnany  was  thus  at  open  war  with  the 
Death  of  EmperoT,  the  death  of  the  great  Countess 
VMiA.  Matilda  impeiiously  required  his  presence  in 
ud.  '  Italy.  If  the  Pope  obtained  peaceable  posses 
sion  of  her  vast  inheritance,  which  by  formal  instruments 
she  had  made  over  on  her  death  to  the  Apostolical  See, 
the  Pontiff  became  a  kind  of  king  in  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  announced  his  claim  not  only  to  all 
the  Imperial  fie^  to  the  march  of  Tuscany,  to  Mantua 
and  other  cities,  but  to  all  the  allodial  and  patrimonial 
inheritance  held  by  the  Countess  ;^  and  thus  sprung  up  a 
new  sulgect  of  irreconcilable  strife  between  the  Popes 


1  The  Pope  urged  his  release;  his  onlj  fiuilt  had  been  too  great  love  fbr 
Ilenjy.  **  Quantum  novimua,  quantum  experii  twnus^  testimonium  fecimus, 
quia  te  super  omnia  diligebat.**  —  Epist.  Paschal,  apud  Eccard,  it  276. 
Mansi,  sub  ann.  1113. 

3  Muratori  suggests  tliat  the  Emperor  put  forward  the  claim  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  insisting  that  they  vrere  settled  on  Duke  Guelf  the 
younger,  on  his  marriage.  This  claim  was  acknowledged  afterwards  bf 
the  Fdnperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
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jpros§  the  Alps  i|i  <;he  cpurse  qf  t^he  foUowing  year. 
.    At  E^me.  \l[^  prepai^ktiops  of  Heary  for  his  sedraad 
Ues^eut  into  It^y  were  heard  hy  some  witj^  ptpppehett- 
plp\  iff  SQmp  with  ^^  fierce  determiuatioij  to  e^eouat^t, 
or  pt?^^  prpYokie  bi^  Fprst  hostility  i»  4efwc§  pf  the 
i;lg^ts  crfjjiit?  Chi^chr  .  P^ly  h  tj^  sprii^  wbicU  wi^ 
|o  behold  tjiis  descep^  a  CopucE  w^s  ^ui^^^,^ 
^iQon^d  k  tl^e  JUt^ran.  .  TJie  deogj-  awaite4  SSS^ii^ 
^p  je^lons  impfiti€>ftCi?»  tbp  IJiUbbrandin^  p^vtiy  ^^^^ 
^st^pstxHg  the  qourage  of  the  Pope  to  defy  tl^e  Bior 
|)erQrf  ^He  mpre  nupdenttei  dqubting  hia  fiima^  to,  resia^ 
their  ii^or^  vipleut  brethren.     A3  yet  th^  great  in9Pieit- 
toija  qujB^ti^n  wa3  not  proposed.    Ther^  wa§.  ^rst  q.  pre- 
lim^nai;y.  9»e,  tpo  importantt  eyen  \q.  ,tli^  present  stiate 
pf  affisdrs,  Qot  to  receive  due  attention ;  it  related  to  the 
^rchbis)ioprii9  of  Milan*     Grossolano,  am^  of  Jeiiim- 
jng;  an^  inoderatiop,  h^d  been  elected  to  that  metropp^ 

J^tan  see ;  lie  had  taken  the  press  and  gone  to^  the  Holy 
^^d.  I^Hring  bis  absence^  me  clergy  of  Milan  h94t 
on^spm^.chai^gp  pf  simoniacal  proceeding  (t^e  XBBfy  not 
^ye  been  so  austwely  opposed  as  itey  might  wish  U^ 
t^  old  )^nextingui^hed  fii^tion  of  the  m^uriedi  clergy)^ 
^Fi  ^  it  is  alleged^  becauj^e  h^  had  been  uneanpnically 
translated  firon^  the  sei^  of  Savona,  d^clar^  bw  to  h^^f^ 
^prfeitpd  his  seCft  Tl>€(y .  prooeeded  to  pject  .4.^,1112. 
Giordano,  represented,  by  no  friendly  writer,  ap  i^  in^ 
jwithpu^  e^qatien  (pprhap§  of  the  monastic  schoo^);  foid 
pf  no  great  weight.  Giordapo  l^ad  be^n  ponseorated 
]by  t)xree  suffragans  :  Landolf  Bishop  of  A$ti,  'wjio  air 
j^mpt^  tp  fly,  bvit  was  broi^^  badt  and  cppapelled  <tp 
perto?Tp  th(e  pfiice;  Ari^Jdo  Bishop  pf  Gcipkoa;.and 
Mamardp  Bishop  of  Turin.     Maniardo  hastened  to 
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Rome  to  demand  the  metropolitan  pall  for  Giordano. 
The  Archiepiscopate  of  Milan  was  of  too  great  dignity 
and  inflnence  not  to  be  sectired  at  any  cost  for  the  high 
party.  The  Pope  abandoned  unheard  the  cause  of 
Oroesolaiio,  and  sent  the  pall  to  Giordano,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  arrayed  in  it  till  he  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
-^^  P<^,  and  sworn  to  refuse  investiture  from  the  Em* 
peror.  For  six  months  GKordano  steadfiistly  declined  to 
recave  the  pall  on  these  tehns.  A  large  part  of  the 
people  of  Milan  were  still  in  iavor  of  Grossolano,  and 
seemed  determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  hit 
lavor.  TTie  Bishops  Azzo  of  Acqui,  and  Arderic  of 
Lodi,  strong  Imperialists,  took  up  the  cause  of  Gros- 
sohtno.  Already  was  Giordano's  determination  shaken ; 
when  Grossolano,  on  his  return  ft*om  the  Holy  Land^ 
having  found  his  see  occupied,  nevertheless  entered 
Milan.  His  partisans  seized  the  towers  of  the  Romau 
Gate ;  Giordano  at  once  submitted  to  the  Papal  terms; 
and,  arrayed  in  the  pall,  proclaimed  himself  Archbishop 
<m  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Afler  some  strifb,  and 
not  without  Uoodshed  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
ttA.  1118.  nobles,  Grossolano  was  driven  from  Milan ;  hd 
was  glad  to  accept  of  terms  of  peace,  and  even  pecun- 
iary aid  (the  exhaustion  of  his  funds  may  accimnt  for 
his  discomfiture),  from  his  rival ;  he  retired  first  to 
Piacensa,  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Pope.^ 

But  this  great  cause  was  first  mooted  in  the  Council 
A.9.1116.  of  Lateran.  There  could  be  no  doubt  for 
which  Archbishop  of  Milan  —  one  who  had  sworn  not 
to  accept  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  or  one  at  least 
suspected    of   Imperialist    views  —  it   would   declare. 

1  Eccard,  Chronic  Landulf  junior,  apnd  Mturatori  S.  H.  T.  V.  sub  ana. 
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CUoidano  trhnnpt^ed ;  and^  whether  as  part  of  *  the  price 
filipidated  fot  the  judgment,  or  in  gratitude  and  bold 
4»a}i  fi>r  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  h^  r<&tumed 
rapidly  to  Milan.  Henry  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
above  Urn  ;  yet  Giordano  dared,  with  thci^  Roman  Gar* 
dinal  John  o(  Cremona,  to  publish  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  principal  church,,  the  excommunication  of  the  Euh 
peron  Sveii  this  affiiir  of  Milan,  important  as  it  was, 
had  haixily  ccasmsEnded  the  attention  of  the  Lateran 
CcHmdl.  Bat  when,  after  this  had  b^n  despatched^ 
aome  other  qna^tkmt  were  proposed  concerning  certain 
disputes  between  the  Bishops  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  they 
mntdd  no  longer  broodc  delay,  a  Bishop  sprang  up  and 
^claimed,  ^^  What  have  we  to  do  witii  these  temporal 
inatters,  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  Ohurch  are 
in  peril? "^  The  Pope  arose;  he  revt^-ted,  in  few 
words,  to  his  imprisonment,  and  to  the  crimes  and  cru-> 
eltaes  ib  whi^h  the  Roman  people  had  been  exposed  at 
the  time  of  his  cQncession«  ^^  What  I  did,  I  did  to  de* 
liver  the  Church  nuA  people  of  God  f]X>m  those  evils«* 
I  did  it  as  a  man  who  am  dust  and  ashes.  I  confess 
that  I  did  wrong:  I  entreat  you,  oflbr  your  prayers  to 
Grod  to  pardon  me.  That  writing  signed  in  the  camp 
a  the  Ekig,  justly  caUed  an'  unrighteous  decree,  I  con«^ 
demn  with  a  perpetual  anathema.  Be  its  memofy 
accursed  fiweverl^'*  The  Council  shouted  their  ao- 
clamatibn.  The  loudest  voice  was  that  of  Bruno,  the 
Bish<qp  of  Segni  — *  ^^  Give  thanks  to  God  that  our 
Lord  Pope  Paschal  condemns  with  hn  own  ifanhs. 
mouth  his  unrighteous  and  heredcal  decree.'^     In  his 

-1  It  waft  ramDrG4  ia  GermAny  that  the  Council  bad  determined  tc 
4epMe  FMchal^  if  be  refiiaed  to  revoke  Uie  Eme^ror't  chai^r  of  i» 
reattture, 
s  Unibi*rgcinis,-  and  Labbe  and  MansI  sab  ann. 


^Mt^l^r  tHompb.  k9  4t4d^  ^'^  IS9(  Art  NMmA  hsMij  u  n 

fJ^Qi^  p»eswi.0  in  001*  ]^0«$en0e  to  ^1  ibe  Aoknaa!  Pchh 
tiW  a  beoTiiQ  ?  Wbat  bedid  wim  ^rongv  bat  it  wtw  bw 
b^roBj."  M  ItripfM  dQti9/'  vud  #iiofiher  Qiibc^  ^  te 
4oUy«r  tbe .  pef^l^'?  Tbe  Poj^ >  kiterjiotad  with  odm 
tUgnity  f  b0  <«Qm0kWitfed  ailmcw  by  hk  gestare*:  -^  Gii^ 
m*^  9^7  bfotjHswi:  tbia'  Obtivcb  ha»  ileTwr  Jfieldod  t^ 
bof^y^i  It*  1m  f^^itiAcd:  aU  beinaies«-m  AiittlBy  Etttyr 
{diitmi  Sabelliao^  PbOtiiUtm  Fqp  dor  Lard  IdmMlf 
f«iidt  IQ  th^b^Hif  0f  b«iP«m(m^Ib«firfngrod){brihec^ 
Q.|?eAw,dtaVtbyflithfeil«ot.*^  ... 
I  i 3^t  th3 .alarife : wm HqI  o^veri  On  ihe£iU<lwing  dq% 
P«Afhid^  widi  bis  moreittodehite  txranMUofs^ 


!i^:«4)4i«  Jobn  of  GMta  4nd  Peter  the  b6ii  of  Loo, 
^agan  to  i^nt^r  int«  li^gothudoii^  ^th  tbe  Ambassi|d«r 
of:  D«wrj,  FontiKa  Abbot  of  Okghy.  TKe  nufoiiy 
^  Ibe  Papal  pi^eaeoee  bould  sot  adbdile  i\iie  indigiMiiil 
ntirmUTj9  of  Mhb  ibore  Pkpal  party,  w1m>  imialed  ait  the 
Qb w?cb  bolduig  all  ito  etodoMrmepl^  whether  fieii  of  die 
taimposat  power  or  iMt,  ateoltntely  and  without  ooiitroL 
9n»mt  jM  InigthCancii,  fOardiBsfl  of  Bron^slB,  bmke 
if\m9^'  ont;anddei!iahdadwkel;1iertheP>6pe|utetrwt^ 
^dged  him  to  have  becm  bia  lo^Eite  m  (JrornEMlyv  and 
-i|PwldMttifyaU^atbehaddoilefl8>gate.  The  Bope 
ool^nowted^ed  hm  'in  tb^se  terms*:  ^^  What  yba  ha?* 
ttf)^roved,  I  bavoappvorod;;  wbai'you  have  coadetnaed, 
I  have  condemned/'  CoADn  then' declared  that  be  had 
first  in  Jeratalem,  luad  afterwards  five  tknaq^  Jn'five 
ooiinmls,  in  GreidGb,  in  Hungary,  in  Saxony,*  in>  Lof>^ 
r^iae,  in  France,  lexeonanunicated  thet  Bmperof.  The 
sani^e,  as  appeared  from  his  letters,  had  b^  diohe  by 
the  Archbishop  at  Vienne.     ,Thftt  ^sf^pmnmnicatjoD 
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wtB  ito^  d^ierdtet  ecnAfitttied  hf  the  P)9))0^  «ftd.b#caw4 
hid  actL  •  A  feeble  mimiAiuf  i^  db^nt  sdoMr  £ed  awajr*] 
A^  P<^  kept  fi»tonM.    ! 

But  PisdMl's  tivmbles  bicreased.  If  the  Emperor 
^otttd  agath  kppeor  heibre  Reiner  in  in4igiifttlofi'at  the 
htAe%  tft^ty^  0x^y  by  teto^ei'aiiietit  rnnd  hiibit),  ISvAi^ 
dhpoMid  to  bef^  sk;rti^l0tts  in  hb  measdfeb  agahidt  ah 
eiieMy  Whom  te^dtkM  6(Mrill  fMt  bmd^  hi^Miy  bc^ ^ 
i^edtetaineid  was  iti  Ae  kt^hifoeint  )»^  the  Ifaymbti  pterfi^i 
*thaM  at^Acdimfenli  Wtt^^weakfeiuid  at  Ms  ttMntsky  m0^ 
m^  bjr  iihfoihed*ett  dh*titttsktH<«r,!  The  Pt^ftdt  el 
Rome  died)  ^nti  ^Mcha(wa^  P«»»tiad6d  le  appbiirt  tlk 
aetv  of  J^etef  Le4fll»  to  ihat  oS^.  The  Itld^fbte  UM 
df  his  Jewish  de^e^t)  fM  his  /ewieh  ^eaMti,  tfitfde 
Pe«^  att  olg«c«  <rf  Wfyjr  Md  tfnpdpttlatityi  The  ttA- 
gar  called  him  a  Jew,  aii^.  tiirtti^^^-'  eqtdValellt  HA^  ^ 
hatfedl '  Tti^  pio^ctVcm  tW^on  of  thekt4Pi«efect, 
V  h6yi  atid^  ffk!6m%Hi  lAiA  id  the  Pe^  fer  hfe  eotfay^ai- 
tirni^  Oh  ti^l^ope'^^teftMli,  ththtil4  htokeotit  i^all 
the  cd^;  i^cihtoftbe^  ib6k  pkce  betk^n  ^^  pepihbt<» 
ted  ijbe  'ik)WSert  ^'  th^  ,^ope  dttring  the  Holy  Week 
^e  yottng^  Vfetbtf  Wfts  IsAeh  itt  the  tOUtttty  by  the 
PbpeV  soldieifs^  a«i*  nteetteA  by  hi*^  uAclfe,  the  Geurtk 
Ptrtetmr.  '  ^he^  oottti^  Atts  i^pread  hrtO' the?  eoutitty*, 
*1rhe^  whole  t^tt4«oi;y  oT  Hoftie,  the^  coa«t,  ftbtfie  iteeM^ 
wk» h* »oiie«  i«*b6ffiiiij  iPhe  iPope  wa^  do^al^ttned  Mial 
^  ^etfi^ed!  "tti  Si2±a;  The  ^piflAce  iWiettged  theti^ 
aeli#e^  bttr  the  hoti^  bf;P^  LeoA&  1M^  ifti<ise  el^  hii 

sRUIUl  Oil  lo»  I 

'T*e  BifnpeWrr  ha*  ptm^  the  Alps }'  he  waa  Teeette* 
ih  V^be^bythe'Ddgd  OWaafib  BWfet«oiHtihiftifiii».  '^ 
Ittjral  'magtiific^(5e.  Stem^  of  the  other  jgfWt  ^es  ef 
fcttnltt**^  fo»o#e(f  the  example.    The*  Bflip^^t  had 
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tak«n  peaceable  possessioD  of  the  toritories  of  the 
iiM^yiii  Coontess  Matilda:  aeitber  then,  nox  cliu>* 
Apiii'a.  ing  his  lifetime,  did  the  Pope  or  his  siio* 
eessors  contest  his  title.  Italy  could  not  but  await 
with  anxious  apprehension  the  crisis  of  this  second, 
p^haps  personal  strife  between  the  ^mperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  the  year  passed  away  withoat  any  at* 
tack  on  Rome.  The  £04)^^  was  ei^piged  in  the  a^ 
fidrs  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope  by  the  rebelUon  of  Borne. 
Early  in  th^  fi^lowing  year  terrible  convulsions  c^ 
nature  seamed  ^>  portend  dire  <mlaTnitieft>  Earthquakes 
shock  Venice  Verona,  Parma,  and  Cremona;  th^ 
Cathedral  of  Cremonas  with  mmy  churches  and 
stately  buildingis,  were  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  kst. 
Awful  storms  seemed  to  jmn  with  civil  commotions  t^ 
distract  and  depolate  Germany* 

The  Ambaeiaadors  of  Henry,  the  Bishops  of  Aati, 
Piacenza,  and  Acqui,  appeared  at  Borne,  to  which  Pas* 
chal  had  returned  after  the  cessation  of  the  ctril  couh 
motions,  with  a  public  declara|ion«  that  if  any  out 
ahonld  accuse  the  En^ror  of  having  violated  his  part 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Pope,  he  was  ready  to  justify 
himself,  and  if  guilty,  to  give  satisfiEU^tion.  He  de|- 
manded  the  abrogation  of  the  interdict.  The  FopOfi^ 
is  said,  with  the  concprr^ice  of  jtbe  Caxdiuals»  declared 
that  he  bad  not  sent  the  Cardinals  Oonen  and  Theodo- 
ric  to  Cologne  or  to  Saxony;  that  he  bad  given  no 
authority  to  the  Archbish<^  of  Vienne  to  excommuni- 
cate the  Emperor ;  that  he  had  himself  pronounced  no 
esctxmmunicatiDn ;  but  he  could  not  annul  aq  exomi- 
munication  pronounced  by  such  digpiified  eodesiii^tics 
without  their  consent.  A  general  Council  of.  the 
ChiHtrh  could  alone  decide  the  question.     Heniy  had 
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too  many  enamies  in  the  Church  of  Germany  as  well 
as  R<Hne  to  submit  to  such  a  tribanal. 

A  second  time  Henry  V.  advanced  towards  Rome, 
but  this  second  t^ime  under  very  different  cir-  a^.  ijn. 
cumstances.  He  was  no  longer  the  young  and  suc- 
cessful Emperor  witK  the  whole  of  Germany  united  in 
his  cause,  and  with  an  army  of  overwhelming  numbers 
and  fbroe  at  his  command.  But  with,  his  circmn-. 
stances  he  had  learned  to  change  bis  policy »  He  had 
discovered  how  t9  contest  Rome  with  the  Pope.  He, 
had  the  Prefect  in  his  pay ;  he  lavished  gifts  upon  the 
nobles ;  he  eetablisl^ed  his  partisan  Ptolemy,  the  Count 
of  Tusculum,  in  all  the  old  possessions  and  rights  of. 
that  house,  so  long  the  tyrant,  at  one  time  the  awarder, 
ef  the  Papal  tiara,  gave  him  his  natural  daughter  in 
marriage^  and  so  established  a  formidaUe  enemy  to  the 
Pope  8(nd  a  powerftil  adherent  of  .the  Emperor,  wjthin 
the  neigbboiiioqd,  widiin  the  city,itsel£  There  was 
no  opposition  to  his  approach,  to  his  entrance  into 
Rome.  He  passed  thitougli  the  streets  with  his  Em- 
press, the  people  received  him  with  acclamations,  the 
clergy  alone  stood  aloof  in  jealous  silence*  The, Pope 
had  retired,  first  to  Monte  Casino,  then  toifaMhis. 
Beoevento,  to  implore,  but  in  rain,  the  aid  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Cardinals  made  an  offer  of  peace  if  Henry 
would  surrender  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  H^g 
and  staff;  but  as  on  this  point  the  whole  imperial  au- 
thority  seemed  at  that  time  to  depend,  the  terms  were 
rejected.  No  one  but  a  foreign  prelate,^  Burdinus,  the 
Ajrchbishop  of  Braga,'  who  had  been  Legate  of  Pope 

1  TIm  Abbot  of  Fwrfk  was  a  strong  Imperialist 

*  Baloxiaa  (Hiecelbuiea,  vol.  Ui.)  vrrote  a  life  of  Burdious,  to  vindicata 
Ma  memory  from  the  sweeping  censure  of  Baionios,  with  whom  an  AnU 
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Paffchdl  to  Henrjr,  knA  had  Wn  dutJM  aft  'wdtt  to  the 
Imperial  party,  conM  b6  tempted  td  crfBcilrte  in  the 
great  Easter  ceremotty,  in  w^idi  th^  Bm^inMr  irttsao- 
cnstdmed  to  ikke  off  Uis  crdwn  in  the  Vati^atii,  td  nldie 
a  procession  through  the  city,  and  to  t-fetdre}  it  again 
from  the  hatnds  of  ttie  Pontiff.* 

But.  Ao  ^ep8  were  tkk^  io  apptt)xhiilito  fii^  ho8t9e 
powers.  The  Efnp6ror  reihaih^  ih  ikfidiMaHied'  pos- 
session b(  Rome  4  the  Popfe  in  hi  ^*fe  liilff  6f  ifeftige  *n 
th^  south  6f  Italy ;  frbM  iiehce  h%  ftlMvnfatied  ah  et- 
communicattoh  against  ttn$  'Arcfal^hd^  df  Bragft;  Aa 
the  summer  heats  lipproached,  the  ]^pett^  Mai^  f» 
the  north  df  Italy. 

Paschal  Was  never  agafn  milster  rf  ^me.  Iti  thte 
Jan.  e;  Ills.  Antmnn  he  ftll  fflf  at  A^iagifH^  k^yfeiW,-  4n* 
?Sct?ii.  tekriy  in  the  fblloWlng  yfear  fetifpHied  ihe  I^ 
dnlne  city  and  the  Vatitian.  But  Peter:  A^^Pi-efeci 
and  theObnntdf'Ttisehlnn!!  itill  6coik{ytod  the  Mi<ongJ 


qi^aa  of  the  dip<;$M  of  Liqa^tges.,  When  Bernard,  Afcnbishop  <^  Toledo, 
went  to  ihe  Council  of  (!lenriori(,  hd  Irts  ktr^ci  itiik  ^  Ktotibig  uid 
ibpty  of  ifan  jo«tii|p  Miok  OHlBl^  tad  VMilad  Un<  bMk.  lAtfi  iam  b 
Spaim^  ^Ofirdia  l^^catoe  sopceasii^Iy  ^^i^hnp  of  ^CoimWa  tnd  Archbi^of 
of  B^igA.,  While  Bisfio^  of  Colmbra  he  went  to  the  HoIj'Land,  ana 
pii^M  dihto  jf^tM  111  (he  Ek«%  hi  JeraMlea  aii^  4»*MiiritHi«(Akr '  Oa  Uk 
Mum  hk  ^9»  MKotrei  in,  a  t^tj^  ^"H:  j^  #f»^^  .^?f^«f<j^  fMistiog  tha 
^iaiiDB  of  die  archblshpfitric  of  Toledo,  tp  supremacj^  oyer  the  metropolitan 
iee  of.  Braga.  Thet4  ii  A  de^cji^ee  (if  f^ope  Pa^Mial  iki^&hAAt  tb  MaiMce, 
•iftiio#ladgi|ig  hia jurkHctiiikt  oter  Odnrin^  Sa  w«i  tt  fia^^^.^^«nai 
in  0iy>eis»,apeQndiBy  to  Bpo^ii^  to^  Bupplajit  |uf  ^pftroa  Bernard,  who  ha4 
been  expelled  frop^  his  see,  by  l^Ifonso  b^Arragon.  "H^  im  sconUUUy  f^ 
i^dnd  hy  ?ai<:M,  af  t^%oiii,be  baumetlla  ^leMtf)^  9uiny..'i  ttii^  m 

IMnilis  .rap9t|y^  kh<rF%  i^  4i>«¥^y  ^<^^^ 

this  Paschal  employed  Maurice  Burdin  as  his  Legate  to  tne  Emperor. 

1  Henry  had  been  already  crowned  by  Paschal:  this  second  coronatioa 
{^  probably  to  be  explnined  as  Iki  th^  letrt;  thdiigfh  imiie  WHttt^'  sffeak^of 
ft  aq  his  firnt  coronation.  MufatoH  says  that  he  dMired  **  di  ikitd  ti«<^n 
di  naoVo.'*  —  Sub  kiM.  1017. 


h6ld»  ^  file  (SH^  Pi«t;liral  dtdd  in  the^  (ka/^'ot  filti 
Angdlo,  ^efiMily  debtti^iidliag  -to  the  oamllniilflr  tliat 
fihmi<te>  in  ite  d^lHimtof  4h«  ^klmA  cf  ^  €titi>i^h 
iirhi(<h  i^  aloM  had  tkit  ^fe})la{^di  lie  i£^  kot^  « 
great  todson  to  ftMiite  PoHtifi^  th«t  tb^  -Ms  im>  Uti^ 
to  ^hick  thkj  iflig&i  tiol  ftdt^Mie^  «)Hiii*  fi«et«)ti^oiK  fW 
^  j^iggf^iHenl^uaFt  oif  tliie)  Mcs^hf  ^  but  td  t*eti*ilct  «)w 
kiMt  df  ^b^e  |)tmoti0i<({is^  t^a^  l^ybml  th^ii*  otii6)h;^hd 
filittii^bt^^  t)dWWi  ^  Tbor  Imp^i^^M  ttisid^  tio  dpfx^ 
tioti  td  ^1>itft^t^  PadtslfiLl  ll.  (to  «  gim\  mtio^emA 
lA  tte  LMe^A.Otiilt^h/   The  CWdtnttI»» )]»  tfie  miiAmi 

|)roc6edo4  «o^l  tb&^Vfidin«  Bm  ^<dm  ^  Gaet^ 
thougli  he  )md  didffeiided  ili<^  P^  fl<bHl  dke  tlttse^miy 
k]^i^h  <rf  IBti  Br4m>)-dtld  -iit^Ot^  iim^  ftpp^eii  iti^ 
iM^'  to  fiegoiktb  WMk  ^i^  Efli|>eFbr,  de^m^  to  hai4 
coi]6^iiiid^t}^c^fldend€$(if'lhe  high  ft^t  h^tmft 
<)f  faObt^  ^ksi^tV  tiib^  coiUl««rior  bf  kotid  ^ti  0A4 
P«fpe,-  atMl  Md  %eeti  nfldCMUt  ^tti^a^  of  Pt^pe  UrbaA 
kg^nfat'  tho'A¥i%^peOtM^ft(  b^  b^  ikfii^Jr^  jb  a)l 
his  ^»4i8^  tb  t^htll,  kbd  b^d"  ^b«^^  M»  iAi}Mf4sofl^ 
Mi^t.  HlB  was  ^mnto^ed^'fir^m^  Motvto  Ca*^  6m^«^  iti: 
lAio.  Sei&fotiy;  f(bd  Withoirt^aiiy  HdtiOe  ^boMi  Pope  by 
thci  Cstdbkib  bii()  soitild  4i^gmsbed^  Robian?,  atil 
ftiatigWAIcid  ifra'6ehecltetliib  iflOn^Utidiy  Mar- IbtB  Qapi- 
he4..-  .  :•■  '  1.         •'•:".':...     ■:  .-.]     .  •    "h;..;  i  :     i  .■ 

Tbo^  h^Mf^^i^eax^hM  tho  ti«!ghbi!>rhif^bO^  Cehoi^ 
k>¥ttn|{|Mthi  CtMd  'gk<^  fSl^ity  bM<$e^i4r«f«[  aMtiarA 
liifalgied  iri^all  libe^6nti^  arfd  kltigiM  bf^Me)i'(i 
•Wiig  partisitt  of  the*  Ettip^^of .    In  * '  swftteH  afcdtt« 

if 'iit«gt^tlOit   Ite   bk)k^  Vrt«ll   M^   fttTlt^    fW-  sefaedty 

teW^  iVitd  ^e  6hiirCh,-seizrf  tho  Pope  by  the  J^if**^  » 
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Upon  him^  and  dragged  him  a  prbonor  and  in  chains  to 
lis  own  strong  house.  All  the  (jlardinab  were  miser- 
ably malti:eated  ;  the  more  fortunate  took  to.  fligl^t ; 
somQ  weife  sel^.  and  pot  into  irons.  3ut,  this  atro* 
eiouB  act  rekin41ed  all  the  more  gen^x>n8  sympathies 
of  the  Boman  people  towards  the  Pppe^  Both  parties 
united  in  bis  rescue.  Peter  the  Preifect  and  Peter  tlie 
wm  of  Leo,  the  captain  of  the  Norman  troops^^who  had 
accompanied  Paschal  to.  Bome,  Uie  Transteverines,  and 
the  twdive  quartei^s  of  the  cky^  assembled  under  their 
leaders ;  thej  marched  towards,  the  Capitd  and  sum- 
moned f!raj^gipani  to  snnendiar  tfap  person  c^  the  Popo^ 
Frangipani  could  not  hu^  submit ;  be.  threw  himself  at 
the  Popp's  feet,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness..  Mount- 
ing a  horse,  the  P<^  rode  to  the  Lateran,  surrounded 
by  tjie  banners  of  the  peo|^e^  and  took  possi^on  oC 
the  papal  palace.  There  he  received  the  sulunissioii  of 
the  laitjr  and  of  the-  clergy.  The  ^ends  of  the  ne^ir 
Pope  were  qujietly  making  arrangemM:iits  £br  his  ordimu- 
tion  as  a  presbyter  (as  yet  he  was  but  a  deacon),  and 
his  copsecration  as  Pope.  On  a  :sudden,  in  the  n^ti 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Emperor  had. not  merely 
set  off  from  the  north  of  Italy,  but  was  actually  in 
Rom^  and  master  of  the  portico  of  St  Peter's*  The 
Pope  was.  concealed  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
faithiul  partisan.  In  the  morning  he  embarked  on  the 
uuOki.  Tiber,  but  a  terribly  storm  came  on;  the 
German  eokllei?  watched  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
hurled  burning  javelins  at  the  vesseL  At  nightfall, 
the  Germans  having  withdrawn,  ^e  fugitives  landed, 
and  the  Pope  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Cardinal 
Ugo  to  the  castle  of  Ardea.  The  next  day  the  Ger« 
man  sddiers  appeared  again,  but  the  followers  of  the 
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Pope  swearing  that  be  bad  escaped,  they  dispersed  in 
search  of  him.     He  Fas  again  conyeyed  to  the  vessel^ 
and  after  a  perik>i9  vojf^ge  of  firar  days, iiueh9. 
reached  Gaieta,  his  native  town«     There  be  was  or- 
dained Presbyt^,  and  consecrated  Pope. 

Henry  endeavored  by  r^>eated  embassies  to  pex^ 
auade  Grela^ins  'U,,  such  was  the  name  assumed  by 
the  new  Pope,  \o  retn^  to  Rome ;  but  Gelasius  had 
been  a  fellow-^prisoner  with  Pope  Paschal,  and  had  too 
mnch  prodepee  to  trust  himself  in  the  Emperor's 
power.^  He  jnet  conning  with  cnnning ;  he  offered  t6 
holdji  conncil  ;to4ecide  on  all  matters  in  dispute,  eitheir 
in  Milan,  or  in  Cremona,  cities  in  which,  the  papal  inf 
tierest  now  prevailed,  or  which  .wer#  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Emperor.  This  proposal  was  equally  o^eur 
flive  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Rcunan  people.  ^^  What,' 
was  the  indignant  cxji  ^^is  Rome  to  be  deserted  for 
Milan  or  Cremona.?''  They  determined  to  set  up  an 
Antipope;  yet  ncme  appeared  but  Burdinus,  now  called 
Maurice. th9  Porl»;^esei  the  Arohbisbop  of  Braga*^ 
This  stranger  was  led  to  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter-l 
by  tbeEnqperor ;  i^nd  it  was  thrice  proclaimed  NMchs. 
to  the  p?o{^  ^^yrill  ye  bave  Maurice  far  Pope?' 
m^  thrice  the  people  answeired,  *\  W^  will." .  .  The  Baiiv 
barian,  as  he  wiis  called  by  his  adversaries^  took  die 
name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Of  the  )toman  dergy  only 
three  adherents; of  the  o)d  unextinguish^  Ghibeline 
party, .Roma2|iE|s  CSardioal  of  St.  Marcal^us,  Cenciusof 
St^  Cbrysogonns,  and  Teuzo,  whahadbeeii  long  in 


.  *^.11ie  ftmotts  InievitaB  of  Botegna,  the  rettorar  of  the  Rdman  law,  wm 
in  Rome;  tkefoni  of  elaeiioii  vu  aappoeod  to  bo  ragiilttod  hjhiB  Icfcol 
advico. 
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pomd^Ufti  ^  lite  ijMcrmii^  {M^Ci^  M^Uhe^ti^  diiy  ^ 
formed  «faer][^^ifti«cte)ilft  in  St.  f'^pi^'^  - 

N^  0Dotib  did'  (xela^ftis  heanf  this^  thaA  ^  iliMd^|t6i 
his  sentence  ^f  eic^lMitks^tioti  'ttgaiVi^^th^'p^ttj^M^ 
MftUriile,  ith»  httd  ^Mlj^eH^  bis  mdlh^  the  Obtft^  to 

mM,  as  liliey^addios^l^^^  ih^i^i^elv^'  Wftfibrii,  Dt(li« 
of  Apiilib^  'a^  Itot)b^  {triii^^  §f  'Oftptia,  o1>ej^  hi^ 
imAttiMB;  Mde^  %li^r'^ltitefcttoA  h^  r^tttlMd  ^Wfltfdl 

Tcftieethii  tbknion^  tB&  rf^,  Md  'MSi^eidf '  W  JiMd 
^t  «IfiU>^  inlti^i^td|7  Mk>  p^^^Mi^^  WlEU(  fto^^^usilf 
*ieqtiite<t  ill'  ©ferttittrty,  Attd  Bttwithdl^W  ItoK^tiife  h^H» 
ctf"  Itafy;  :7hellt4i  tedvliig  t^  Bft^tHtti^ ^'lU^eUt  b 
aW^  "  Italy,  he  di<d^dedtk^  !/^I)^.  Q^h^'faad''^ 
t^^  M'i^piik  iAViUhf^  Ae  B»^{)ei^'&  ilAk  Miamm 
mcdtticktitil^sbtbi^  With  ^eAtAtipope.'  -6«ftfve^^iitt«(l^ 
Irtkhdfilg  t  kro^^  -bet^eetl^  Ihe  NbrtHm  b^ktb^'  M^  =  «W^ 
iV:^;^  ^t!'Withd^v^>  ^  h»  t^fOA  lioW^  hiAy^  Mh^ 
hfe-way-baci^td^lterto,' '  '"'  "*  -'  '  '■  ''  "  "^^^  -  •'' 
GMasiiik  Mtdn^  iRif^ti^iti  &  ^I^^  'i<&4fb^''Aftt^  fti 
jnVfti  ' ^  tnkstid)^;  'Me  Wft^^dhce^eci  ¥alh^  tftaH  h(Mi^ 
Itilably i  intertiS«^ '  tey  lSW|rti^ '  ^  i WefrtttilrtV  -hf '  tn^ 
fehfel  W&a)rttfi«r,i«ind-P«<efCirilfc'th^  BWotitidteg^wbtt* 
01"  the  Ri)bb^i  b^'tdtisfc^h^  tW  "^^Ij^^^efe  tlg^ 
tW6  fc/pk  ^  Uid  M^,  6iie  liilbiMiid^  iA  lyib^'by  tM 
gttld  of  the'  fitttpfefOrj  thfe  (kJrei*  %^  hi**'*^.   '©ttt 

1  *«MatrwEcdeei»o(iriAfa]iMlbi^>1ptf>^  • 

irit  i^0tt«d  4o  fi^lUte  to  the  CMjm  nn, 'Mhtoh  «h»  P»t)<MM«ii|;'griu^ 
i»  flie  y^opfc  of ^gMygdai,  nipwrtad  of  bto wufamwi.-^ V4t^0di».      >  '<  •» 
*  Latro  CoTsorum.  /  - 
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secure  quaiiiers  of  the  Norman.  He  stole  out  to  celr 
ebrate  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes,  in  a  part  of 
the  city  commanded  by  the  Frangipani.  The  church 
was  attacked ;  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion  followed ; 
the  Normans,  under  the  Pope's  nephew  Crescentius, 
fought  valiantly,  and  rescued  him  from  the  enemy. 
The  Frangipani  wefrie  ftii'i(iu^  af  tneir  disappointmekit, 
but  wheiTi,ti^4^-foj^d  t,h^,^ifj^  hacj,  e^l^j  ^^ithdrew. 
**  O  what  a  sight/'  writes  a  sad  eye-witness,"^  "  to  see 
^  ffpp^i  JuUi!  ^Ifid  laik  9M^lymiamM$  flyi^g^^e 
AtM9U^tel;WQk9^«AiSiM  M  hlfl  boiMi  cpuW .  gallqp  1 "  — : 
%ifi  ^wJi^beiWr.fcll^rtrcd;  thelelj,;  ttoclwfe,  ♦^Irioh  it 
gA^t^mtm  tim^  U$ ^sf^inm  »€iugjM^  a^atri^i^y,  wm^ 
{^0d4q^Md^i:H4salad^a.,W0i»aa».  Tb^  P44>e  iuoit 
WM  wm  &«id»'wQwy,  sorr^wfiiJ^aaditociaiiin^^  witk 
0^^  m^SiM^  mm  (I^.  Ch^Qb<  of  »%..  P$^ul«  Th^ 
m^.  d^ii^d«?kred  im  reapl^tiw  t^  le%tte  tbi4  Sodot^ 
kbJBi  J^fi^y  it.ifrew  better  tf<>  have  t^  de^l  witb  oua 
gfi^N^mf  Ihai^wilb  n*«y  iynml**^  Hq  reach^  Pisa* 
Q^^  Mfi'imii)(S!^i  b»t  iie  filtered;  ^'^^^^fe^^^*^ 
jB^lyto  4ie^.,  Aftiar  .^JsitMig  'w»vW  l^f  Hk^opt^ 
gjf^p  Qi^  /pp  tb^rwlw.  iMpfttpeUiec^.  AvigiMfli^  OraUg?^ 
yirfen^jey.Vi^nn©,  h^^m,^  $Mdm  attj^c^  pf  pkud^ 
^nn^  km  \q9  ip.  tbe.  f^Wwy  i^f  Cl#gay^ 

"•^  dlcatsctirhu  '  ' 


''  vai.'iv.         ■'  "'  $    ' 


1 ;  ■    ' ' 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

CALIXTU8  n.— CONCORDAT  OP  WORMS. 

Thb  cardiiials  in  France  could  not  hesitate  an  in 
(kiiztus  n.  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  choice  of  his  snccessor.  Gtelasiiia 
"^^'U^  bad  toiled  his  thaughts  to  the  Bishcqp  of 
Palestrina^  but  Otho  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
feeble  health.  Exiles  from  Rome  in  l^e  canB6  ci  the 
Ohurch,  and  through  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor  and 
faist^partisans,  the  GonclaTe  saw  among  them  die  prelate 
who  had  boldlj  taken  the  lead  bi  the  excommunication 
of  Henry ;  and  iwho  to  his  zeal  for  the  Church  added 
ev^ery  other  qualification  for  the  supreme  Pontificate. 
Cruido,  Archbishop  of  Viernie,  was  cf  more  than  noUoi 
of  royal  birtJi,  descended  from  the  Kings  of  dui^undy, 
and  so  alKed  by  blood  to  the  Emperbr ;  his  teputadoa 
yr^  high  for  piety  and  the  learning  of  the  age.  But 
Guido,  either  fix>m  conscientious  scruples,  or  in  poUdc 
deference  to  the  dominant  opinion,  refused  to  become 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  without  the  assent  of  Rome. 
Messengers  were  speedily  despatched  and  3pee<lily  re- 
turned with  -the  confirmation  of  his  election  by  the 
cardinals  who  remained  at  Rome,  by  Peter  the  son 
of  Leo,  by  the  prefect  and  consuls,  by  the  clei^gy  and 
people  of  Rome.  It  appears  not  how  this  assent  was 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  garrison  and 
the  Antipope.    Rome  may  have  already  become  weary 
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or  ashamed  of  her  foreign  prelate,  unconnected  with 
ihe  gr^t  families  or  interests  of  the  city ;  bat  it  is 
ihore  pmb^ble  that  it  was  the  assent  only  of  the  high 
papal  party,  who  still,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  held  part  of  the  city. 

Grermany  had  furnished  a  line  of  pious,  and,  on  tlia 
whole,  high-minded  Pontiffe  to  the  Roman  CaMxtug 
see.  Oalixtus  II.,  though  by  no  means  .the  Pope, 
first  Frenchman,  either  by  birth  or  education,  was  the 
Urst  French  Pontiff  ^ho  established  that  clos^  conneo- 
tion  between  France  (the  modem  kingdom  of  France 
T»  distinguished  from  the  Imperial  or  German  France 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne)  and  the  papacy,  which  had 
sncii  important  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
and  of  Eurdpe.  Prbm  thi^  period,  of  the  two  great 
langdoms  into  which  the  Empire  of  Chariemagne  had 
resolved  itself,  the  Pope,  who  succeeded '  eventually  in 
estabiishmg  his  title,  was  usually  connected  with  France, 
and  maintained  by  the  French  interest ;  the  Antipope 
by  that  of  -Germany.  The  anti-Imperialist  republics 
of  Italy  were  the  Pope's  natural  allies  against  the  Im- 
perial power.  For  a  time  Innocent  III.  held  his  im- 
partial authority  over  both  realms,  and  acknowledged 
hi  turn  the  king  of  each  country ;  but  as  time  advanced, 
Ilie  Jl^opes  were  more  under  the  necessity  of  leaning  on 
Transalpine  aid,  until  the  secession  to  Avignon  almost 
reihiced  the  chief  Pontiff  of  Christendom  to  a  French 
prelate. 

•  Christendom  could  scarcely  expect  that  during  the 
)yovitificate  of  so  inflexible  an  assertor  of  its  claims,  and 
daring  the  reign  of  an  Emperor  so  resolute  to  maintain 
hift  rights  the  strife  about  the  Investitures  should  be 
brought  to  a  i)ea€eihl  close  witli  the  absolute  triumph 
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fif  H^ei^b^  IWlyi  and  iwv  ppinciphss  ^  mutwl  90uc^ 
fOiO^.  If oi?  woft  ih0  Q^t  s^itmvf^  a^  ^ocqi^pUiiitifiim  wbioli 
^peain^  fp  Qn4  ia  a  iQpre  irirefmi^bJe  bi^cb^  of  &yo|v- 
^bleai^iy  to  tbe  e8tabli6I^»/^t  o£  unity;*  Yet  manj 
circumstances  combined  to  bmi^  about. Uiis  6x^  peaco» 
3?ke  i:e»^yal  of  the  soeu^^^  ^f  ftrife  intp  F^raup^  qould 
not  but  abov^r  tl^it  xh^  ^ontwt  was  i|ol;  absolutely  moe^ 
sary.  Thej  qiw^reil  ha4  ^  ^pwad  *iiit|q  If pMio^  tbougb 
4h^  feudal,  system  firevailed  tlier^  tp  the  same  if  n^ 
ffm&r  e«t^L  In  fi$mm  i^ad^/b^eu  found  r^g:^ 
^iffiGxdtjm  rqcopc^liw  fh^Ss^  ^leiction  of  tim  biisbopp 
y^itli  i^GJiX  aUi^^awe  ^l  tpmpoi^  ^opoems  to  their  jbov^ 
f^gn*  ;  Tb^  prinoep  of;  ^Iwnwyr  b^^M^  ^  4isc#vw 
4bat  it  w«n  1^  qu^tion  9C  ^^  £wf^  not,  of  l^  SUur 
pe^or.  WboB  in  revolt,  and  so^pj^  of  them  w^^re  ijwig^ 
^  re¥olt»  tb»  aUJMiOe  of  t^e  clengK^  a^d  the  p^ularily 
;^h^qb  t|^  cfu]}|Q  iM^uired  by  b^g  ophe^^gaiuBt  m 
excool9Ull^/e4ted  ^ov^rejgn,  bad  Uinded  them  at  firsts 
.Xhey  wera  £rm  ^ea  of  ^e  F^ifPj  only  becaM9e  th»f 
were  iq^p^s^e  eaa^micA  of  the .  ^ESmpfii^ai^  The  loiif 
i^tcovepi^y  had  partly, wef^i^pfiMily  ^pch^u^te^  oven's 
WPdp..  fiornja  noflerate  ^yiews^  j^y  ppelfite§  of  aj^tharitj 
jBud  bmuBg  4nd  of  -nn^onUed  ohvc^m^p^hip  ha4 
.Wide  ^fvoQg  imprwip9«  tiUd^braod'^  v^  plan  ^ 
^end^liyg  the  dergy  4)tpge^^  JM^pmdeqi  of  tb^ 
tempprfd  poller,  »pt  merriy  in  thpk  «pjri*pirf  ft<^^c|iw* 
^t  ill  aU  t^^  po^e^pns  Vfbiqb  ^y  t^  held  0r  BMght 
hereafter  obtain,  and  thereby  becoming  the  rulei:ao£  the 
.Tl!0ry,;wft$  petf]^ap(s  imperfectly  .understood  by.  some  ot 
jtb^  infist  ambitioust  and  d§)iboflM^  r^ijeoted  by  Aon^ 
ffCl^DS  bM*  IwB  worldly  ec«}e$wtic9*   .  .  iJ 

Af  fifst  the  aq^eot  of  nffw  Was  $wguj#rly  WproO^ 
,«ipg  $  the^  «pat»fiding  ,pMi«9  ^mi^tmi  tq  4i:aw  Mgetb^T 
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iwilj  U>  repel  es^h  ptl^er  with  more  hostile  violence. 
T^ho  iupn^i^te  rpC9gi4tion  qf  Calixtus  hy  the  gres^t 
Crermw  prels^t^,  not  hi3  enemies  alone  but  his  adhe- 
rents jBihoj  warnefl  Henry  of  the  now  formidable  an 
tagoniet  arisen  in  the  ^ew  Pope.  Henry  himself,  by 
Uefiting  ivith  C^lixtHS,  acknowledged  his  /supremacy, 
aodao  abandoned  lijs  own  unhappy  pageant,  the  Arch- 
bifihop  of  Braga,  to  his  fyiie. 

Cjali^Ltus  summoned  a  council  at  Rheims,  and  never 
did  Pope,  ia  Rome  itee^f,  in  the  time  of  the  oounoucr 
Vioridts  m^t  prostrate  submission,  make  aJ^J*^^ 
BMtfe  imposing  display  of  power,  issue  his^^' 
commands  wil;h  more  undoubting  confidence  to  Chrisr 
tendom,  receive,  like  a  feudal  monarch,  the  appeals  of 
Gontencfing  kings ;  ^nd,  if  he  condescended  to  negotiate 
with  tbe  £mperor,  ma}nt£^n  a  loftier  position  than  this 
&at  jgrmt  SVeqcJi  Pontiff.  The  Norman  chronicler 
Iwheld  in  it^  B,ugafit  assembly  an  image  of  the  day  of 
judgment.^  The  Pnpe's  consistorial  throne  w^  placed 
befitfe  the  portal  of  the  £reat  church ;  just  below  him 
£at  the  cardinals,  whom  the  annalist  dignj^^  with  the 
appellation  of  the  ,Boipan  Senate.  Fifteen  archbishops^ 
above  two  hundred  bishops,  and  numerous  abbots  and 
^other  ecdesjasticid  dignitari^,  were, present ;  Albert  of 
jMeutz  wa9  attended  by  seven  bishpps,  and  guarded  by 
five  hundred  armed  i^en. 

•  The  first  part  of  the  propeedii^gs  might  seem  singu 
■lady  in  aoe<»rdailce  wit)i  true  pacific  Christianity.  After 
some  canons  on  simony,  aasj^e  tpuching  lay  investitures 
«Dd  the. marriage  of.  the  clergy,  had  been  enacted  in  the 
usual  fimn  and  «{^t,:the  Pope  ^:enewed  in  the  strong 
^t  language  the  Truce  of  God,  which  had  been  pro- 
1  Oideric  Vital.,  I  736;  Jiansi,  fub  mm. 
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claimed  by  Urban  II.  At  certain  periods,  from  the 
Advent  of  the  Lord  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany ; 
from  Quinquagesima  to  Pentecost,  and  on  certain  other 
fasts  and  festivals,  ^ar  was  to  cease  throtighont  Chris- 
tendom. At  all  times  the  Chnrch  took  under  its  pro- 
tection and  commanded  peace  to  be  observed  towards 
mi>nks  and  their  pro|>erty,  females  and  their  attendants, 
merchants,  hunters^  and  pilgrims.  The  chaplains  in  the 
army  were  to  discountenance  plunder  under  severe  pen 
alties.  The  violators  of  the  Truce  of  God  were  to  be 
excommunicated  every  Sunday  in  every  parish  church : 
unless  they  made  satisfaction,  by  themselves  or  by  dieir 
kindred,  wers  to  be  held  unworthy  of  Cbristiaii  bur* 
ial.i 

The  King  of  Prance,  Louis  the  Fat,  appeared  in  per* 
Kipgfor  son  with  his  barons,  and,  as  before  a  saprame 
sogUD<t  ,  tribunal,  himself  preferred  his  complaint 
against  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  His  complaint 
related  to  no  ecclesiastical  matters;  he  accused  King 
Henry  of  refusing  the  alle^ance  due  from  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  to  the  King  of  France,  of  imprisoning  his 
•own  brother  Robert,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Normandy, 
of  many  acts  of  hostility  and  persecution  against  the 
subjects  of  France.  GeoflFrey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
rose  to  defend  King  Henry.  But  the  fierce  tumult 
which  broke  out  from  the  more  numerous  partisans  of 
France  compelled  him  to  silence. 

After  the  Countess  of  Poitou  had  brought  a  chai^ 
Against  her  husband  of  deserting  her*  and  maiTying 
inother  wife,  there  arose  a  new  dispute  between  the 
Pranks  and  Normans  concerning  the  bishopric  of  Ev- 

1  Labbe,  p.  6S4.    Datt.  de  Treag&  Dei  in  Yolum.  Rer.  German.  Ulm, 
I69S.    Ducauge  in  voce  "^  TVeii^" 
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renx*  Audom,  the  bearded  bishop  of  Evreux,  accused 
Amalric  of  expelling  him  firom  his  see,  and  burning  his 
^iscopal  palace.  The  chaplain  of  Amalric  stood  up 
and  boldly  replied^  ^  It  is  thine  own  wickedness,  not 
the  injustice  of  Amalric,  which  has  driven  thee  from 
thy  see  and  burned  thy  palace.  Amalric,  disinherited 
by  the  King  through  thy  malignant  perfidy,  like  a  true 
Norman  warrior,  strong  in  his  own  valor  and  in  his 
fHends,  won  back  his  honors.  Then  the  King  be- 
sieged the  city,  and  during  the  siege  the  bishop's  palace 
and  several  of  the  churches  were  burned.  Let  the 
synod  judge  between  Audoin  and  Amalric.'^ 

The  strife  between  the  French  and  the  Normans  was 
hardly  appeased  by  the  Pope  himself.  Calixtus  deliv- 
ered a  long  address  on  the*  blessings  of  peace,  on  the 
evib  of  war,  war  alike  fiital  to  human  happiness  and  to 
religion.  But  these  beautiiul  and  parentiJ  sentiments 
yre^  jealously  reserved  for  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church.  'Where  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
inv6lved,  war,  even  civil  war,  lost  all  its  horrors.  The 
Pope  broke  off  the  council  for  a  few  days,  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  who  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for 
])eace,  and  had  apparently  conceded  the  great  point  in 
dispute.  It  was  no  doubt  thought  a  great  act  tnterriew 
of  condescension  as  well  as  of  courage  in  the  Hmpeiw. 
Pope  to  advance  to  meet  the  Emperor.  The  character 
nf  Henry  might  justify  the  worst  suspicions.  He  was 
foiuid  encamped  at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  The  seia- 
ure  and  imprisonment  of  Paschal  was  too  recent  in  the 
rememljrance  of  the  Pope's  adherents  not  to  excite  a 
reasonable  apprehension.  Henry  had  never  hesitated 
at  any  act  of  treachery  to  compass  his  ends  ;  would  he 
hesitate  even  on  the  borders  of  Prance  ?    The  Pope  ww 
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.Oot.9^25     JsaiMj  lodged m  tti^^^trcmg  oaalilet^  Moieo^; 
his  oonumss^oners  prooe^^^i)  9ik#e  to  the  cofUei^e^pi^ 

Thoir  oods^oo  "Wfus  i^^^Iy  -to  giv^  and  tfo  ^*epeive  the 
-final  ratification  of  a  4jr!eftty,  ^already  CQiwgiJ^  ^  wit- 
ii)g.  H^nry  bad  been  porwi^4o<ii  Hi  an  int^^nriaw  with 
the  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Abhot  P<Hrti|i3  ,i]|f  CUugny, 
tbiit  he  .piig^  surfmder  tiiie  invf^tAturp  wiA^tberripg 
jind  the  fe^iw^  »taff*  Tjhat  ^rm  of  ii^TO^Jture  O^y^ed 
Ihie  BisUop  of  QUWpns)  h^^Jevf^  pye^^^  in  iE>mp% 
)rQt,a3  3isb<>p  h^  h^i  always  f^^i^rged  j^l^  ^^  tep^r 
pqral  ^qlainis  of  tl^e  «o^ereign,  itnihuti^i  nftUitfvry^CM^YiPfb 
tolls,  and  the  other  righitfwl  (feuvHide  ^f  th^  gtfjt^.iip 
jEwthfeJUy  »8:thetbiAppP  pf  Genpwy,  tp 'Wt*<W  inivpsti- 
JblFo  th^  fSmperor  w^  maiurtainilig  (this  ngh)t  ^^  <tbe 
priqe  of  .0xcown^uftication.  >Mf  ^thi^  b^  .ipt'*  jreplied 
rtheEwipwor,  with  .^pUftQd  Jujaj^fe  **  J  i>QqHire;<»o:miw." 
The  3i8hop  th^  offei?^  his  fflfyURtjoii  pi  t^e  c^fU^iPfi 
that  H^nry  should  giva  np  the  ri^sagp  pf  J^e^tit^rci^, 
.aiu^vend^  itlve  po^saj^Bion  of  thjB  ch9r(;IpL^  i^ch  fhe  -sti)! 
j?€lamed,  and  cpi|9Qirt  to  pi^aop  w^  4II  ^l^s  fSD/^tjom' 
Henry  agreed  to  ;the^  A^HPS,  ;whidti  were  «igped  ^ 
the  part  of  the  ,Bmper<K  -by  the  Hi^bop  pf  T^ftngftnn^ 
.the  Cqui^t  PaUti]i09  ^pd  oth^r  Oermau  if^gnf^tes.  The 
Pope  on  tills  intelUgenp^  ,  could  not  but  suspect  the 
ready  coinplian,ce.of  Ahe  Ip^p^iforj  the  3isb9P  of  Ostia 
and  the  Caixiinal  Gc^gqry  wc^re  ;9ent  fqnx^^Uy  to  con- 
clude the  tr^^ty.  They  iQet  r^he  Emperpr  bi^twe^ 
3ietz  and  Veirdun,  and  drew  np.tbe  follpw^g  Coii* 
cord^t :  — Henry  aurreudeoed  the  invQatiture  ,Qf  all 
churches,  made  peace  with  all  who  had  been  i^xolved 
in  w^r  &r  the  cause  pf  .the'Churchi  prpuxi^.to  rpsto];^ 
fdl  the  churches  which  he.h^  in.hia.pop^eft^igi]^  4pd  tP 
.procure  the  restoration  qf  tbo^ei  which  had  M^  gi^aAtod 
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to  dtbej^*  Att  ^ccYemasticftl  dispute  were  to  be  detrted 
bj  tire  ec^leskfttieal  laift^  ti^  tetkip^M^l  by  the  letnp<»ral 
jtidge».  The  Pope  im  hk  skte  pledged  himself  to  make 
peaee  With  the  Einpe*»or  tod  \tith  al)  hid  partfeaAs  ;  tff 
make  te^titiition  6n  his  part  of  everything  gained 
in  the  war.  The«e  temtt  by  l4e  Pope^s  orders  had 
been  domwtatricated  to  the  Conncil,  first  in  Latin  br 
the  Bfeh6)f)>  of  (Mik,  tffter#ttrd8  ejcpkfneJ  to  the  df^py 
and  laiiy  k  iVench  by  the  Bishop  of  ChAlona.  It  yt\i^ 
to  rtit*fy  this  Solemn  treaty  that  the  tope  h«d  iv«»ty 
set  forth  from  Hheittis  ;  wMle  be  remairt<?d  itt  S^*° 
the  eastle  of  Moissoti,  the  Bfehop  of  Ostia,  Johfn  CSff- 
dinal  of"  Crerta,  the  Bishop  of  Vivartfe,  the  Bishop  of 
Chfrtons,  aAd  the  Abbot  of  Chigny,  fegati  to  semtini^se 
wMh  tao^re  se^re  tttepieioW  the  tttnns  of  the  treaty. 
They  discovered,  or  thought  they  discovered,  a  fraud 
it  the  geffer^i  eoncession  of  the  investittife  of  *H 
ehm-ehes  i  it  did  not'  e^rpress  the  whole  possessions  e# 
Ae  chtir6h^<  I'he  EnlpeTor  Wds  indignant  at  this  ftew 
objebtidTf,  iftd  sfrdng  Itrntnal  reerimination  ptosed  be- 
tween bito  and  tfce  Bishop  of  Cbilons.  The  K\1\g 
demanded  tinie  tjll  the  tte^t  momitig  to  consider  and 
eonsnh  his  ivobfes  m  l^  stibgect.  Btit  so  Httle  did  he 
escpecft  the  sudde^i  rtrtJtoi^  of  the  treaty  that  he  began 
to  ^Ibe^ss  the  Pmti  of  his  absohition.  He  thought  it 
Uneatti  hifif  dighity  ia  appear  with  bare  4&et  before  the 
Pope.  The  legatee  condescetrded  fo  this  request,  pro^ 
vMed  the  abselution  were  private.  The  next  o«.  se. 
day  the  Emperdr  l^tiired  ftlrther  delay,  and  ewtnpatei 
die  Pope  to  i^tiifthi  over  the  gunday.  B«t  the  Pope 
dtK^red  tliat  he  had  tit^f  ewd^eended  too  ftr  ia 
iMvlAg  a  genersl  CeoMdl  to  eotifer  with  tiie  Emperor. 
and  r^tuftied  with  tM  utmost  haste"  t«  Rheims. 
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At  first  the  conduct  of  the  Pqpe  by  no  means  found 
universal  approval  in  the  council.  As  the  prohibition 
of  the  investiture  of  all  churches  and  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions in  any  manner  by  lay  hands  was  read,  a  mur- 
mur was  heard  not  merely  among  the  laity,  but  even 
among  the  clergy.  It  seemed  that  the  Pope  would 
resume  all  possessions  which  at  any  time  might  have 
belonged  to  the  Church,  and  were  now  in  lay  liands ; 
the  dispute  lasted  with  great  acrimony  till  the  evening. 
On  the  morning  the  Pope  msule  a  long  speech  so  per- 
suasive that  the  whole  Council  bowed  to  his  authority. 
He  proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor, 
which  he  endeavored  to  array  in  more  than  usual  awfiil- 
ness.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  candles  were 
brought  and  held  lighted  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots.  The  long  endjesa  list  oi  the  ex- 
communicated was  read,  of  which  the  chief  were  H^iry 
ihe  Emperor,  and  Burdinus  the  Antipope.  The  Pope 
then  solemnly  absolved  from  their  alIegifUlc^  all  the^ 
subjects  of  the  Emperor.  When  this  was  oyer  h^  pro- 
nounced his  blessing,  in  the  name  <^  the  Fallier,  Son, 
NofT.90.  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  dismissed  die  Council. 
After  a  diort  time  the  Pope  advanced  to  Gisors,  i^nd 
had  an  interview  with  King  Henry  of  England^  Henry, 
boldly  justified  his  seizure  of  liie  dukedom  of  his  brotfaer 
Robert,  from  the  utter  inciq)acity  of  that  prince  to  ad- 
minister tlie  affairs  of  the  realm.  He  had  not  impn»* 
oned  his  brother  ;  he  had  placed  him  in  a  royal  castle, 
like  a  noble  pilgrim  who  was  broken  with  calamities ; 
supplied  him  with  food,  and  all  that  might  suffice*for  a 
pleasant  life.  The  Pope  thought  it  wisar  to  be  content 
with  this  hardly  specious  apology,  and  gently  urged  tbm 
Norman  to  .make  paa^  with  the  King  of  Fnuiee.^ 

I  Orderic  Yitalis,  i.  8, 13;  W.  Maliuesbuiy. 
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Thus  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom, Calixtus  IL  determined,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
reconciled hostility  of  the  Emperor,  to  reoccupy  his 
see  of  Borne.  He  made  a  progress  through  France, 
distributing  everywhere  privileges,  immunities^  digni«* 
ties ;  crossed  the  Alps,  aiid  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of 
Susa.^ 

The  journey  of  Calixtus  through  Italy  was  a  tn* 
umphal  procession.  The  Imperialists  made  no  attempt 
to  arrest  his  march.  On  his  descent  of  the  Alps  he 
was  met  with  loyal  deputations  from  the  Lombard  cities. 
Giordano,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  hastened  to  pay 
homage  to  his  spiritual  sovereign.  Landulph,  the  his- 
torian, appeared  before  the  Pope  at  Tortona  to  lodge 
a  complaint  against  the  Archbishop  for  unjustly  de- 
priving him  of  his  church.  "  During  the  winter  we 
tread  not  the  grapes  in  the  wine-vat,"  replied  Lambert 
Bishop  of  Ostia;^  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  he  inti- 
mated, was  a  personage  too  important  to. run  the  risk 
of  his  estrangement.  Piacenza,  Lucca,  Pisa,  yied  witH 
each  other  in  paying  honors  to  the  Pope.'  As  he 
drew  near  to  Rome  the  Antipope  fled  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Sutri,  Rome  had  never 
received  a  Pope  with  greater  apparent  joy  or  unanim- 
ity. After  a  short  stay  Calixtus  visited  Monte  Casino 
and  Benevento.  The  Duke  of  Apulia,  the  Prince  of, 
Capua,  and  the  other  Norman  vassals  of  the  Church' 
liastened  to  do  homage  to  their  liege  lord.  His  royal 
descent  as  well  as  his  high  spiritual  office,  gave  dignity 


1  ComiMure  the  Regesta  from  Kov.  27, 1119,  to  March,  1120. 
s  Landalph,  jon.,  c  S5. 

'*  H^WMi  at  Piacenza,  ApHI  17;  Lucca,  tafy  hi  Kay;  PhA,  May  li, 
BMie,  Jone  8;  Monte  Oasino,  Joly;  Benevento,  Aug.  8.  i 
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to  ^'e  bearing  of  Calixtus  Tt.  JTe,  susfain©f  \fith 
equal  nobleness  the  part  of  filing  and  f  ope. 

A^  the  cona'm^ncemeht  of  the  following  jear  he 
collec^efl  An  army  to  besiege  the  Antipope  Gregory 
VIII.  Jn  Sutri.  Gregory  m'  vain  looked  for  snccori 
for  resbue,  io  (tie  Emperor,  who  had  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  might  seem  entirely  forgotten,  his  cause. 
The  Cardinal  John  6t  Crema  commanded  tile  papal 
forces.  The  Pope  himself  joined  the  expedition.  Sutn 
made  rib  determined  resistance ;  either  through  fear  or 
bribery  ^e  garrison,  after  eight  days,  consented  to 
c»ptore  and  Surrender  ihe  miserable  Gregory.  The  cruel 
the  Antipope.  artd  uumanly  revenge  of  CaHxtus,  it  it  were 
intended  as  an  awfol  warning  against  illegitimate 
usurpers  of  the  papal  power,  was  a  signal  lAiTure.* 
The  mockery  heaped  oil  the  unsuccesvsful  Gregory  baa 
little  eflfeci  in  deterring  fiiture  ambitfou^  prelat^  from 
setting  up  as  Antipopes.  W^henever  an  Antipopte  wm 
wanted  an  Antfpbpe  \^as  at  hand.  Tet  degradation 
and  insult  could  go  po  further.  On  a  caraet  instead  of 
a  white  palfrev,  with  a  bristling  hogsKA  tor  the  scarlet 
mantle,,  the  Archbishop  pf  Braga  was  placed  with  his 
fiice  towards  the  rump  of  the  animal,  nolaing  the  t^ 
for  a  bridle.  In  this  atttire  be  wab  compelled  to  accom- 
pany the  triumpliant  procession  of  the  rope  into  Rome. 
He  was  afterwards  dragged  about  from  one  converii- 
4^28,  prison  to  aiiother,  and  died  at  length  so  ut- 
™*  ,  terly  forgotten  that  the  place  of  his  deatli  is 
doubtful. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  seem  by  the  sud- 

_l  **  m  ipM^  1p  8II&  ooqftmdc^tiir  embes^^tiA,  et  aliia  exemplnin  prmheat^ 
lie  simili*  ulterius  aiteipptare  pnesamait."  —  Cardin.  Amgon*  in  Yi^ 
CftUist 
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den  rapttrfe  of  the  neg6tMion^  at  Moiiftoti  ^^„  ^ 
and  the  ptiHic  renewal  of  the  excommunica;-  ®«""»**^- 
item  at  Rhtimd)  to  be  committed  tb  mor^  implaca^bte' 
hostility.  But  this  rapture,  itist^ad  of  aliemttiAg  still 
ftirtier  the  (German  princes  from  the  Enip^^or,-  kp^ 
peared  to  strengthen  his  paHy.  Hfe  conduct  m  that 
oStajt  excited  no  dfeapprobation,  M  tttiw  advertaiiei 
availed  themselves  of  the  Pope^  absolutidrt*  to  renotrtce? 
their  all^giaftce.  In  tfcfe  Wtet  of  th*  Ertipire,  wheA' 
be  seemed  most  completely  d^sert^d,  a  suddfcfn  ttirir 
took  place  in  his  affeirs.  Many  of  the  most  powerfril 
princes,  ^6tt  thfe  Archbishop  of  Cologne^  rettrmfed  tft 
least  to  doubrtnl  allegiance.  Saxony  alotae  remained! 
kt  rebfelHdn,  and  in  that  province  Albert,*  ATChWsho]|y 
of  Mettti,  havitig  fled  from  his  mefrop61itan  city,  wa* 
Jndefttigable  in  organizing  the  revolt* 

Heriry,  having  asseriiW^d  a  powerftd  army  in  Al^Bce^ 
and  hfitvin^  ejitpeBed  the  r^b^lliotte  Bishops  of  Worm* 
and  Spites,  tfiarched  upon  Mente,  which  he  threatened 
to  besiege  ito  the  h^d-quarte^  of  the  rebellion. 

Albert,  fits  legat^J  of  the  Pop^  appenied  to  the  i'^g- 
ion  of  the  S^ons;  he  arppointed  fosts^  he  ord^ed 
public  jibiyers  tb  bcl  dfief^  hi  aH  the  ohiirehes:'  h^  ac^ 
Vanc^  ai  l^gi^  at  ihei  h^ad  of  an  armyy  powerfol 
toongh  to'  c6p«i  with  that  of  Aie  Emperor,  to  the  relief 
df  Menttt  The  hmdh  Mrmies  of  Germany  were  ccrfn^ 
mand^d  by  thft  temporal  and  spirithal  head,  the  Eni- 
pfieror  Knd  the  Primkte :  a  battle  seemed  inevitable. 

Btit  fit  s^^ohg  T^towlo  feeling  hdd  arisen  in  bodi 
paf tiesj  and  4  disinclitiacioin  to  shed  bl6od  in  a  qnarrel 
b^tt^n  the  Ohureh  and  the  Emplire;  which  might  be 
iieeoiricilfed  by  theli*  bomrflandirig  mediation.  Th6  ixio'rh 
btti^ivagant  pretensions  of  both  parties  were  equally 
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hostile  to  their  interests.  It  was  not  the  supreme  {eor 
dal  sovereign  alone  who  was  ii\jured  by  the  absolute 
immunity  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  from  feudal 
claims ;  every  temporal  prince  had  either  suffered  loss 
or  was  in  danger  of  suffering  loss  by  this  .slow  and  ir- 
revocable encroachment  a£  the  Church,  They  were 
jealous  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  claim  exemptions 
to  which  they  could  have  no  title.  On  the  other  hand 
it  could  by  no  means  be  their  desire  that  the  Emperor 
should  fill  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  ^ees*  the  principal- 
ities, as  some  were,  either  .with  his.  own  fkvoritea  or 
sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  (as  some  Emperors  had 
been  accused  of  doing,  as.  arbitrary  Emperors  might 
do),  and  so  raise  a  vast  and  dangerous  revenue  which, 
extorted  from  the  ChMrcb,  might  be  employed  against 
their  civil  liberties.  Both  parties  had  gradually  i*eceded 
firom  their  exti^eme  claims,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror had  made  auch  concessions :  as,  but  for  mutual 
suspicion,  might  at  Moisson  have  led  to  peace,  a^  had 
reduced  the  quairel  almost  to  a  strife  of  words* 

After  some  negotiation  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  ^ 
twelve  princes  were  chosen  frotti  each  party  to  draw 
up  thd  terms  of  a  future  treity,  and  a  Diet  of  the  Eaa- 
pire  .summoned  to  mfeet.  at  Michaehpas  in  Wutzbui^ 

The  Emperor  appeared  with  his  more  distinguished 
followers  in  Wurzburg,  th^  Saxon  army  e^icamped  ,at  a 
short  distance.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and,  as 
Wunsburg  coutd  not  contain  the  throng,  the  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  in  the  plain  without  the  city.  ' 

The  Diet  had  fiill  powers  to  ratify  a  peace^  for  the 
ji^t^^  Empire ;  the  terms  "^ere  simple  but  cooripret 
wur^arg.  hcusite.  The  Chuxch  and  the  Emfpfre  shoulcj 
each  maintain  its  riglAs  arttd  re^venues  inviolable ;  all 
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seized  or  confiscated  property  was  to  be  restored  to  ite 
rigjitful  owner  ;  the  rights  of  each  estate  of  the  Empire 
were  to  be  maintained.  An  Imperial  Edict  was  to  be 
issued  against  thieves  and  robbers,  or  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  ancient  laws ;  all  violence 
and  all  disturbance  of  the  peace  to  be  suppressed.  The 
King  was  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope,  and  with  the 
consent  and  aid  of  the  princes  make  peace  with  Lim, 
80  that  each  should  quietly  possess  his  own,  the  Em- 
peror the  rights  of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  those  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  lawfully  elected  and  consecrated 
retained  their  sees  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  in  Ger- 
many, those  of  Worms  and  Spires  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  dioceses ;  hostages  and  prisoners  to  be  liberated 
on  both  sides.  But  the  dispute  between  the  Poj)e  and 
the  Emperor  concerning  the  investitures  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Diet,  and  the  jmpal  excommunication 
was  revocable  by  the  Pope  alone.  These  points  there- 
fore were  reserved  till  the  Pope  should  arrive  in  Ger- 
many, to  hold  a  General  CouncU.  But  the  Emperor 
gave  the  best  pledge  in  his  power  for  his  sincerity  in 
seeking  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  He  had 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rebellious  prelates  ; 
he  had  agreed  to  restore  the  expelled  Bishops  of  Worms 
and  Spires.  Even  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Henry,  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  cave  for  a  year,  returned  to  his  bishopric.  On 
their  side  the  Saxon  bishops  did  not  decline  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Emperor ;  for  even  the  prel- 
ates most  sternly  adverse  to  Henry  did  not  condescciul 
to  notice  the  papal  absolution  fiom  tlieir  allegiance; 
it  was  considered  as  something  which  had  not  takefi< 
place. 
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Notv^hstaniding  an  ill-thn^  dispilte  concettiftl^ 
coDPordat  *^®  Succession  to  the  bishopi^ic  of  Wurzbnrg, 
crwonu.  wti^h  led  to  some  hostilities,  and  thteatened 
at  the  last  hotor  to  hteak  up  the  atilicable  settfettent, 
affiiirs  went  Aihoothly  on. 

The  Pope  himself  iVrote  with  the  eartieslnesd  and 
»eb.ifl»  conciliator^  tone  of  one  disposed  to  peace 
"**•  He  reminded  HeWry  of  their  CbiVsAAgtilriity, 

and  welcomed  him'  as  the  dutiful  ^oii  bf  St.  tetfet,  as 
worthy  both  as  a  man  a'nd  ta  ah  EmjJ^eror  of  flie  iiioi*ef 
affectionate  love  and  hdnor  ot  the  rfoly  See;  as*  fte 
had  surpassed  his  later  predecessors  in  6bedi^hC'(6  to' 
the  Church  of  ftoihe.  He  emphatically  disclainred  aff 
intention  in  the  Church  to  trench  6A  the  prerogative 
of  the  Empire.^ 

The  treaty  was  framed  at  Mentz  under  the  auSpi^eis' 
of  the  papal  legates,  Lambert  Bishop  of  Ostia,  i^axo 
Cardinal  of  Monte  Caelio,  ana  tfee  Cardinal  Gregoj^^. 
It  was  sealed  with  ^e  golden  seal  of  the  Empire  oy* 
the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne;  it  #d^ 
subscribed  by  ttie  Archtohops  of  Cologne  and  Menf^- 
the  Bishops  of  fiamberg,  Spires,  Augsburg,  ijtrecht, 
and  Constance^  and  the  Abbot  ot  Fulia. ;  by  t>uk^ 
Frederick  of  Swatia,  tiehry  of  feavariay  the  Margravea 
Boniface  arid  Theobald,  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
and  some  other  princes.     . 

So  was  it  ratified  at  Worms  by  the  papal  tegffte  and 
accepted  by  the  German  people. 

These  were  the  terms  of  this  important  treaty,  which 
were  read  to  the  German  nation  amid  loud  applauses, 

1  **Kihfl  d6  too/ JtiTB  Vfndic&re  sfbi  cunt  ^bderi*;  iettt^^i^keMpM 
glorUoi  affectoiins;  obtineit  eocksii,  qiiod  Christi  etl;  hkb&tt  Infet^fl 
^aod  snum  est.** 
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^ttd  received  as  ^h^  i(\uuiU^^taI  pm^cifA^ Aif  ib^  Fnpitl 
H^d  Impenal  i^hf^* 

The  Emperor  gives  ^p  to  Go^,  tp  St  Peter,  and  to 
i\\p  Ca^^^c  '^t^vv^h,  \he  ipght  <rf  ^^i^es^iture  by  the 
y\\]g  fi,nd  tjhe  pastor^  staff;  he  gpm^  ^  tbe  ^&tgy 
throughout  the  £mpire  the  right  of  fi^  .^leotiQii^  he 
j:ppt^^re3  ,to  the  Cjburqli  of  Rqsnf,  ,^9  ^  ,^0^er  ohucches 
jfmfl  ppU^  the  po^^e^sii^  s^id  f^i^d^  |o](rereignties 
wl^iql^  bf^ve  beep  seiz^  .Spring. ^^  :v«ra^,in  Im  Other's 
tiwe  ^d  hi^  own^.tho^  in  ^  po9$€)0^n  immedi^tdy* 
jfMpi4 jie  {09^8^  his  influeipk^  to.D^ta^l  re^tutioa  of 
^960  ipqt  in  bjl§  po^e^^icm.  He  gnuUs  pe»ce  to  the 
^ope  ^4  !to  .;^  hi^  pfurtiaftnf!,;Md  pl^g^s  faimsdf  ito- 
.j)rcrt<^  whenever  he  8,1^  :be  tb?rQto  siuninoiiedy  the 
.Cb^ro^i  of  JRopa?  in  ^  tlw»- 

!3^9  Pqpe  grwt^  thfLt  ^  el^QtioiiB  of  t^dbops  «nd 
if^bil)qts  sho^d  tftl^e  pl^ce  in  tl^  pres^noe  ^f  the  £m- 
jjM^rfKT  qr  l^s  qop^mssipoeifi,  onljr  wiftbout  bobery  and 
.iriol^^pce,  w^^  an^$^[9>i^jin  o^^a^/of  cbnt4sted  eleotions 
^>t^;metr9ppUtan  an(l  provinci|4  bi9b<^s«  The  bishop 
J^|^t:ifl  <3^jnp(\!^ny  was  to  oi^qeive,  by  the  touch  of  the 
^K^ptrOv'^U  tbe  tempgtral  rigbto»  pdncipalities,  and  pofh 
iieasioQS  of  tb^  ^e^  .excepting  Ukuso  which  were  held 
lifnmediat^y  qf  the  See  gt  Borne ;  i^nd  faithfiiUy  dis- 
jchacge  tp  ,Hm  ^Eiinp^ror  all  duties  incident  to  those 
.priacip^tipft.  In  aU  other  pajrts  4^  the  Empire  the 
'^f^ti^vvierp  to  be  grwt^d  to  the  bish6p  consecrated 
VMHtbin  mx  nH>ntb^*  The  Pope  gtwiAs  peace  to  the  Em- 
^peror.apd  his  adheoents^alid  promises  aid  and  assistance 
«pn  all  lawful  oooasioiv. 

The  trealy  was  ratified  hy  themost.solemn  religious 
u^^r^nuAiy,     The  pap^l  legsUe^  the  Bishop  «f  iij>.ua. 
.Qstiav^lebcftt^  the  .mas9t  administered  the  Buefaarist 

VOL.   IV.  10 
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•  to  the  Emperor,  declared  him  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  received  him  and  all  his  partisans  with 
rob.  27  *^®  ^^^  ^^  peace  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 
^^*  olic  Church.     The  Lateran  Council  ratified 

this  momentous  treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  kw 
of  Christendom. 

So  closed  one  period  of  the  long  strife  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire.  The  Christendom  of  our  own 
calmer  times,  when  these  questions,  excepting  among 
rigid  controversialists,  are  matters  of  remote  history, 
may  wonder  that  where  the  principles  of  justice,  domi- 
nant at  the  time,  were  so4)lain  and  simple,  and  where 
such  slight  and  equitaUe  concessions  on  either  side  set 
this  long  quarrel  at  rest,  Gennany  should  be  wasted  by 
civil  war,  Italy  suffer  more  than  one  disastrous  inva- 
siou^  one  Emperor  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation, 
more  than  one  Pope  be  eitposed  to  persoiiU  insult  and 
snfibring,  in  shoH,  that  such  long,  bloody,  and  implaca- 
ble warfare  should  lay  waste  a  large  part  of  Europe,  on 
points  which  admitted  such  easy  adjustment  But,  as 
usual  in  the  collision  of  great  interests,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chi^  object  of  the 
conflict:  it  was  on  one  part  the  total  independence,  and 
through  the  independence  the  complete  ascendency ;  on 
the  other,  if  not  the  absolute  subjugation,  the  secret 
subservience  of  the  spiritual  power;  which  the  more 
sagacious  and  ambitious  of  each  party  aimed  eventually 
at  securing  to  themselves.  Both  parties  had  gradually 
receded  from  thb  remote  and  unacknowledged  purpose, 
and  now  contended  on  open  and  ostensible  ground. 
The  Pope  either  abandened  as  unattainable,  or  no 
longer  aspired  to  make  the  Church  absolutely  inde- 
pendent  both  as  to  election  and  as  to  the  possession 
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of  Vast  feudal  rights  witliout  the  obligations  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  Empire.  In  GeJ^Inall7  atone  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  sovereign  princes  of  such 
enonnom  territorial  possessions  and  exalted  itmk,  that 
if  constant  and  unswerving  subjects  and  allies  of  the 
Pope,  they  would  have  kept  the  Empire  in  complete 
subjugation  to  Rome.  But  tliis  rival  sway  had  been 
kept  down  through  the  direct  influence  exercised  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  appointment,  and  his  theoretic 
power  at  least  of  withholding  the  temporalities  of  the 
great  spiritual  fiefe ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  leH 
to  monstrous  abuses,  the  secularization  of  the  ChurcL 
the  transformation  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  laymen  in- 
vested in  mitres  and  cowls.  The  Emperor  could  not 
hope  to  maintain  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  the  direct 
appointment  of  his  creatures,  boys  or  rude  soldiers,  to 
those  great  sees  or  abbacies ;  or  to  sell  them  and  re- 
ceive in  payment  some  of  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  so  to  create  an  unconstitutional  and  independent 
revenue.  It  was  even  a  wiser  policy,  as  concerned 
his  temporal  interests,  to  elevate  the  order  in  that 
decent  and  imposing  character  which  belonged  to 
their  sacred  calling  —  to  Teutonize  the  Teutonic  hie- 
rarchy. 

Indirect  influence  through  the  chapters  might  raise 
up,  if  a  more  free  and  more  respected,  yet  more  loyal 
race  of  churchmen ;  if  more  independent  of  the  Empire 
they  would  likewise  be  more  independent  of  the  Pope ; 
they  would  be  Germans  as  well  as  churchmen ;  become 
not  the  sworn,  immitigable  enemies,  but  the  allies,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Imperial  power.  So  in  the  subsequent 
contest  the  armies  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  at  least  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  appear  commanded  by  the  great 
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{MTolates  of  the  Empire ;  Oi^d  even  Frederick  II.,  if  h/^ 
luui  beon  i^ore  (jf  |i  Qemu^i^  les^  of  an  Ititlian  sov^ 
isireign.  might,  siqppQiited  by  t)^  Genoan  bierarQhyy 
hane  iwi*itHioed  the  c<^it;60|;  ^th  greatcjr  ,hope8  of 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ST.  BERNARD  AND  INNOCENT  IL 

Calqltus  IL  had  restored  peace  to  Christendom; 
hia  strong  arm  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Pontificate 
kept  even  Rome  in  quiet  obedience*  He  compelled 
both  citiaens  and  strangers  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
Wearing  aims ;  he  levelled  some  of  the  strongholds 
from  which  the  turbulent  nobles  saUied  forth  with  their 
lawless  followers  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
to  inter£»*e  in  the  election  of  Popes,  or  to  defend  some 
usurping  Antipope  against  the  legitimate  Bishop  of 
Rome :  the  tower  of  Cencius  and  that  of  Donna  Bona 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  But  neither  Calixtus 
itor  Henry  lived  to  see  the  effects  of  the  pacification. 
The  death  of  Calixtus  took  place  a  year  before  that 
of  the  Emperor,^  With  Henry  V.  closed  the  line 
of  the  Franeonian  Csosars  in  Germany ;  the  second 
£amly  which,  unce  the  sq>aration  of  the  dixninions  of 
Charlemagne,  had  handed  down  the  Empire  for  several 
generations  in  regular  descent.  Of  the  Franeonian 
Emperors,  the  first  had  been  the  faithful  allies  of  the 
Papacy ;  the  restorers  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to 
fireedom,  power,  and  even  sanctity,  which  they  had  lost, 

1  Death  of  Calixtos,  1124  (rather  Dec.  13  or  14, 1123).  The  death  of 
BiBiy,  11S6»  May  83.  — Faloo  Beneventaniis  in  Chronic;  Pandulphns 
Piianua. 
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and  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  forever,  as  the  slaves 
and  instruments  of  the  wild  barons  and  potentates  of 
Rome  and  the  Romagna.  The  two  later  Kings,  the 
Henrys,  had  been  in  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict 
with  tliose  Pontiffi  whom  their  fathers  bad  reinvested 
in  dignity. 

CaUxtus  had  controlled,  but  not  extmeuished  the 
Roman  tactions ;  they  were  «mly  gatlif.nn^  strength 
and  anmiosity  to  renew  tiie  stnie  for  hia  t$]>oiis,  to  con- 
test the  appointment  of  his  successors.  Even  on  the 
death  of  Calixtus,  a  double  election,  but  for  the  xm- 
wonted  prudence  and  moderation  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, might  have  broken  out  into  a  new  schism,  and 
a  new  civil  war.  The  Frangipanis  were  at  the  head 
of  one  faction,  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  of  the  other. 
A.D.  1128.  Thoy  watched  the  last  hours  of  the  expiring 
Dec.  16, 16.  Pontjfl'  ^th  outward  signs  of  agreement,  but 
with  the  inward  determination  each  to  supplant  the 
other  by  the  rapidity  of  his  proceedings.  Lambert  of 
Ostia,  the  legate  who  had  conducted  the  treaty  of  pfr- 
cification  in  Gtermany,  was  the  Pope  of  the  FrangipanL 
Their  party  had  the  scarlet  robe  ready  to  invest  hinu 
While  the  assembled  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Saa 
Pancrazio  had  already  elected  Tebaldo  Boccapecco,  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia,  and  were  singing  the  Te 
Deum,  Robert  Frangipani  proclaimed  Lambert  as  Pope 
Elect,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Happily, 
however,  one  was  as  sincerely  humble  as  the  other 
ambitious.^  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia  yielded 
up  his  claim  without  hesitation  ;  yet  so  doubtiul  did  the 
legaUty  of  his  election  appear  to  the  Pope  liimself,  that, 

>  Jaft6  however  savs,  I  think  without  ground,  "  Voluntate  an 
•bdicaverit,  parum  liqueL** 
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twelve  days  after,  he  resigned  the  Papacy  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinals,  and  went  through  the  forms  of 
a  new  election.    . 

The  Pontificate  of  Honorins  11.,  during  six  years, 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  eVent,  except  a.d.  1121- 
the  accession  of  the  Saxon  house  to  the  Im-  hodotIiu  ii. 
perial  throne.  Yet  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
not  silent ;  his  reign  is  marked  by  the  anathemas  which 
he  pronounced,  not  now  against  invaders  of  his  ecclesi^ 
astical  rights  and  possessions.  The  temporal  interests 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Popes  became  more 
and  more  identified ;  all  invasion  of  the  actual  property 
of  the  Pope,  or  the  feudal  superiority  which  he  might 
claim,  was  held  as  sacrilege,  and  punished  by  the  spir- 
itual censure  of  excommunication.  Already  the  Lat- 
eran  Council,  under  Calixtus,  had  declared  that  any 
one  who  attacked  the  city  of  Benevento,  being  the 
Pope's  (a  strong  city  of  refuge,  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
either  against  a  hostile  Emperor  or  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans, was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  PontifiT),  was 
under  anathema.  The  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
South  (rf  Italy,  which  the  Popes,  on  some  vague  claim 
as  representatives  of  the  Emperors,  had  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  See,  and  which  the  Normans,  holding 
only  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  conquest,  were  not 
inclined  to  dispute,  since  it  confirmed  their  own  rights, 
was  protected  by  the  same  incongruous  arms ;  and  not 
by  these  arms  alone,  Honorius  himself  at  times  headed 
the  Papal  forces  in  the  South.^  When  Roger  the  Nor- 
man laid  claim  to  the  succession  of  William  Duke  of 

1  See  Chron.  Foes.  Nov.,  Falco  Beneventan.,  Romuald.  Salernit  for 
(nrief  noticM  of  the  Pope*8  campaigns.  Apud  Muratori,  Q.  B.  It  viL 
Coundl  at  Troja,  Nov.  11 ,  1127. 
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Apulia,  who  had  died  childless,  the  Pope  being  iinfiii- 
voraUe  to  his  pretensianB,  he  v«3  cut  off  firom  tha 
Church  of  Christ  bj  the  same  summary  sentence* 

In  Germany  all  was  peace  between  the  Empire  and 
the  P^acy.  Lothair  the  Saxon^  the  fiuthful  head  of 
the  Papal  party,  had  been  e^ted  to  the  Empire.  Ho- 
norius,  in  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  in  prophetie 
dread  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Hobenstaufen,  hast- 
ened to  recognize  the  £n^>erQr,  Lothair,  in  his  hum 
ble  submission,  did  not  demand  the  homage  of  dia 
clergy  for  their  Imperial  fiefe.^  Conrad,  the  nq>hew 
of  thd  deceased  King  Henry,  having  attempted  to  seise 
_j2i,  ^^  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  excommunicated 
^^  as  a  rebel  against  his  rightful  Sovereign.    The 

humiliation  of  his  rival  Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  the 
failure  o(  Conrad,  left  the  Papalizing  Emperor  in  his 
undisturbed  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Honorius  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
Feb.  14,  USD.  violent  collision  between  the  ruling  &cti(Hi8 
election.       at  Rome.    They  watched  the  dyinir  Pope  with 

innocent  n.     .     _  .  n  _  J   "^         r 

Aiucietiu  u.  mdecent  impatience.  In  secret,  (it  was  as- 
serted before  the  death,  certainly  on  the  day  of  the 
death  and  before  the  funeral  of  Honorius,)  a  minority 
of  the  Cardinals,  but  those,  in  their  own  estimation  and 
in  that  of  their  adherents,  the  most  eminent,  elected 
Gregory,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  who  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  11.^     The  more  numerous  party, 

1  JftfT^,  Lothair,  {k  86,  &c 

<  St.  Bernard  himself  admits  some  irregularis  at  least  in  the  election  of 
Innocent.  "  Nam  etsi  quid  mmos  forte  aolenniter,  et  mmns  erdinabUHer 
processit,  in  c&  qus  pnecessit,  ut  hostes  unitatis  contendunt."  Bernard 
argues  that  thef  ought  to  have  waited  the  formal  examination  of  this 
point,  and  not  proceeded  to  another  election.  But  if  the  election  wit  i^ 
regular  and  uncanonical,  it  was  null  of  itacl£ 
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waiting  a  more  decent  and  more  canonical  time  for 
their  election,  chose  the  Cardinal  Peter  Leonis,  one  o^ 
the  sons  of  that  Peter  who  had  so  long  been  conspio- 
nous  in  Roman  politico.  He  called  himself  Anacletus 
II»  On  his  side  Anacletus  had  the  more  canonical 
election,  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals,^  the  strongest 
party  in  Rome.  He  immediately  made  overtures  to 
Roger  Duke  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Honorius.  The  Sicilian  espoused  at  once  the  cause 
of  Anadetus,  in  order  to  deserve  the  title  of  King,  the 
aim  of  his  ambition*  Thus  there  was  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  parties  at  Rome.  The  powerftil  family 
of  Peter  Leonis  and  the  Normans  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope,  eventually  reputed  the  Antipope ;  the  Em- 
peror with  all  Northern  Christendom  united  for  the 
successful,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  the  orthodox 
Pontiff.  The  enemies  of  Leo  (Anacletus),  who  scru- 
pled at  no  calumny,^  attributed  his  success  to  his  pow- 
erful connections  of  family  and  of  interest.  He  inher- 
ited a  vast  patrimonial  property ;  he  had  incareased  it 
by  a  large  share  in  the  exactions  of  the  Curia,  the 
Chancery  of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  the  command, 
and  in  legations.     These  treasures  he  had  carefully 

1  Hicn  wflort  10  eirdfaiab  for  Innocent,  8S  fbr  Anadetus.  —  Anonym, 
apod  BareBinm,  Epiat^  pp.  191,  192,  196.  Otiier  writers,  of  inferior  au- 
thority, deny  this. 

9  **  Qui  Ikek  OMmaebas,  presbyter,  cardfnalis  esset,  scorto  coiyugatus, 
■wnaohas,  sororem  propriam,  etiam  oonsangnineas  ad  instar  canis  quoquo 
tnodo  bahere  potoit,  bmi  deAK^lt."  —  Epist.  Mantuin.  Episcop.  apud  Ne:i- 
fart,  diplon.  Alemannie.  68,  64.  Yet  there  seems  no  donbt  that  the 
Epistle  of  Peter  the  Cardinal,  written  by  St.  Bernard  (notwithstanding 
MabilloD's  doubts),  was  addressed  to  Anacletus.  "  Diligimufl  enim  bonam 
tenam  Tvastrmni,  reveremnr  qoam  hi  vobis  andivimus  drca  res  Dei  sollidtu- 
dinem  ft  sinoeyiutem."  JafTl^  (p.  S9)  wetl  observes  that  it  would  be  di^ 
to  tiw  character  of  Calixtus  II.  to  hare  promoted  a  man  of  such  moiM^nwiP 
dissoluteness  to  the  cardinalate 
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hoarded  for  his  great  object,  the  Pontificate.  Besides 
this,  he  scrupled  not,  it  is  said,  to  convert  the  sacred 
wealth  of  the  churches  to  his  use ;  and  when  the  Chris- 
tians trembled  to  break  up  the  silver  vessels  and  cnic> 
fixes,  he  called  in  the  Jews  to  this  unholy  work*  Thrs 
it  is  acknowledged  that  almost  all  Rome  was  on  his 
side ;  Rome,  won,  as  his  enemies  aver,  by  these  giiilty 
and  sacrilegious  means  and  maintained  by  the  harshest 
cruelties.^ 

Innocent  had  in  Rome  the  Frangipanis,  a  strong 
minority  of  the  Cardinals,  the  earlier  lliough  question- 
able election ;  he  had  the  indelible  prejudice  against 
his  adversary  —  his  name  and'  descent  firom  a  Jew  and 
an  usurer.*  But  he  obtuned  before  long  the  support 
of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  of  the  King  of  Prance,  of 
Henry  King  of  England,  and,  greater  than  these,  of 
one  to  whom  he  owed  their  fkithfiil  aid,  who  ruled  the 

1  Innocent  thus  arraignt  his  riral:  ~  **  Qui  pspatun  a  loogM  retro  tern- 
poribus  affectaveTat,  parentum  yiolenti&,  sanguinis  effiisione,  destructioDe 
■acrarom  nnaginom,  beat!  Petri  cathednim  occopavit  et  peregrinos  ac  n- 
ligioeos  qoosdam  ad  apostolomm  limina  renientes  captos,  et  tetris  caiceris 
sqaaloribus  ac  ferreis  vinculis  mancipatoe  fiune,  siti,  diTenisqne  totmen- 
lontm  generibns  tormentare  non  deslnit*'  — Pisa,  Jane  20,  apod  Jaffd,  p^ 
561.  On  the  other  hand  Anadetns  asserts,  **  Clems  oronis  Bomanus  in^ 
yidu&  nobis  charitate  oohssret;  prsfectus  urbis  Leo  Frangipane  com  lilio  et 
Cencio  Frangipane  [this  was  after  the  flight  of  Innocent]  et  nobiles  omnes, 
et  plebs  omnis  Romana  consnetam  nobis  fidehtatem  fecenmt." — Baronins, 
sub  ann.  1130. 

s  In  the  account  of  the  Connefl  of  Bheims  bj  Otrderiew  Vitalis,  we  read 
that  Calixtus  n.  declared  his  willingness  to  liberate  the  son  of  Peter  the 
ton  of  Leo,  whom  he  had  bronght  with  him  as  one  of  the  hostages  of  the 
former  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  ^  So  saymg,  he  pointed  to  a  dark  pab 
youth,  more  like  a  Jew  or  a  Hagareoe  than  a  Christiaii,  dothed  in  rich 
raiment,  but  deformed  in  person.  The  Franks,  who  saw  him  standing  by 
the  Pope,  mocked  him,  imprecated  disgrace  and  ruin  on  bis  head  ftom  their 
hatred  to  his  father,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  most  unsempulona  asarer.** 
This  deformed  boy  could  not  be  the  ftiture  Pope,  then  probabi/  a  MOnki 
most  likely  it  was  a  brother. 
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minds  of  all  these  Sovereigns,  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux. 

For  half  this  century  the  Pope  ceases  to  be  the  cen- 
tre around  whom  gather  the  great  events  of  Christian 
hi8t<H7,  fix>m  whose  heart  or  from  whose  mind  flow 
forth  the  impulses  which  animate  and  guide  Latin 
Christendom,  towards  whom  conveige  the  relirious 
thoughts  of  men.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  now  rising 
to  the  height  of  his  power  and  influence,  is  at  once  the 
leading  and  the  governing  head  of  Christendom.  He 
rules  alike  the  monastic  world,  in  all  the  multiplying 
and  more  severe  convents  which  were  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  the  councils  of  temporal  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  intellectual  developments  of  the  age. 
He  is  peopling  all  these  convents  with  thousands  of  ar- 
d^it  votaries  of  every  rank  and  order;  he  heals  the 
schism  in  the  Papacy ;  he  preaches  a  new  crusade,  in 
which  a  King  and  an  Emperor  lead  the  armies  of  the 
Cross ;  he  is  believed  by  an  admiring  age  to  have  con- 
iuted  Ab^lard  himself,  and  to  have  repressed  the  more 
dangerous  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  His  almost 
worshipping  admirers  adorn  his  life  with  countless  mir- 
acles; posterity  must  admit  the  almost  miraculous 
power  with  which  he  was  endowed  of  guiding  die 
minds  of  men  in  passive  obedience.  The  happy  con- 
geniality of  his  character,  opinions,  eloquence,  piety, 
with  all  the  stronger  sentiments  and  passions  of  the 
time,  will  account  in  great  part  for  his  ascendency ; 
but  the  man  must  have  been  blessed  with  an  amazing 
native  power  and  greatness,  which  alone  could  raise 
him  so  high  above  a  world  actuated  by  the  same  influ- 
ences. 

Bernard  did  not  originate  this  new  outburst  of  mo^ 
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nasticiBiii,  which  had  abre&dy  made  great  progress  m 
Germany,  and  was  growing  to  its  height  in  parts  of 
France.  He  was  a  dutiful  son  rather  than  one  of  the 
parents  of  that  great  Cistercian  order,  which  was  now 
commencing  its  career  in  all  its  more  attractive  seclu- 
sion from  the  worlds  and  its  more  than  piimitiTe  aus- 
feeritj  of  discipline;  which  in  a  short  time  became 
famous,  and  through  Its  fiune  corered  France,  parts  of 
En^and,  and  some  other  cowitries,  vriih  new  monas- 
teries under  a  more  rigorous  rule,  and  compelled  some 
of  the  old  institutions  to  submit  to  a  harsher  discipline* 
rhese  foun<ktion8,  after  emulating  or  surpassing  the 
andent  Benedictine  brotherhoods  in  austerity,  poverty, 
obedience,  sc^tude,  grew  to  equal  and  surpass  them  in 
splendor,  wealth,  and  independent  power* 

It  was  this  wonderful  attribute  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem to  renew  its  youth,  which  was  the  life  of  me^ 
mval  Christianity ;  it  was  ever  reverting  of  itself  to 
the  first  principles  of  its  constitulion.  It  sdaed  alike 
on  all  the  various  nations  which  now  formed  Latiit 
Christ^idom ;  the  Northern  as  the  Southern,  the  G^* 
man  as  the  Italian.  In  thk  adventurous  age  there 
must  be  room  and  scope  for  evety  kind  of  religious 
adventure.  The  untamable  independence  and  individ- 
uality of  the  Teutonic  character,  now  dominant  through- 
out Qermany,  Franoe,  and  Ekigland,  still  displays  itself, 
notwithstanding  tiie  complicated  system  of  fbudal  ten- 
ures and  their  bondage,  in  the  perpetual  insubordinar 
tion  of  the  nobles  to  the  sovereign,  in  private  vrars,  in 
feats  of  hardihood  and  enterprise,  bordering  constantly 
on  the  acts  of  the  robb«*,  the  fireebooter,  and  the  jMrate. 
It  had  been  at  once  fostered  by,  and  found  vent  in  tiie 
Crusades,  which  called  on  every  one  to  become  a  war> 
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nor  on  his  own  aoconnt,  and  enrolled  him  not  as  a  con- 
script or  eyen  as  a  feudal  retainer,  but  as  a  free  and 
Tolnntarj  soldier  of  the  Cross,  seeldng  glory  or  plun- 
der for  himself,  or  working  out  his  own  salvation  by 
deeds  of  valor  against  the  Unbelievers. 

It  was  the  same  within  the  more  immediate  sphere 
of  religion.  When  that  yearning  for  inde-Thinitfbr 
pendence,  that  self^solating  individuality  was  advmitsKB 
foimd  in  connection  with  the  strong  and  profound  par- 
don for  devotion,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary 
and  established  forms  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  this 
inordinate  piety.  Notwithstanding,  or  raUier  because 
of  the  completely  organized  system  of  Ohurch  govern- 
ment throughout  the  West,  which  gave  to  every  prov- 
ince its  metropolitan,  to  every  city  its  bishop,  to  every 
parish  its  priest,  there  could  not  but  be  a  perpetual  in- 
surrection, as  it  were,  of  men  ambitious  of  something 
higher,  more  peculiar,  more  extraordinary,  more  their 
own.  The  stated  and  unifbrm  service  of  the  Ohurch, 
the  common  instruction,  must  be  suited  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  fidUi  and  knowledge :  they  knew  no  change, 
no  progress,  no  accommodation  to  more  earnest  or  crav- 
ing spirits.  The  almost  universal  secularization  of  the 
clergy  would  increase  this  holy  dissati^action.  Even 
the  Pope  had  become  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  metro- 
politan a  prinoe,  the  bishop  a  baron,  the  priest  perhaps 
tin  chaplain  to  a  marauding  army.  At  all  events  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church  went  on  in  but  stately  uni- 
fimnity  ;  the  most  ^religious  man  was  but  a  member  of 
the  same  Christian  flock  ;  there  was  little  emulation  or 
distiaction.  But  all  this  time  monastic  Christianity 
was  in  the  theory  of  the  Ofanrdi  the  only  real  Christian 
perfeciioB  ;  the  one  sublime,  almost  the  one  safe  course, 
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was  the  total  abnegation  of  the  monk,  renunciation  of 
the  world,  solitude,  asceticism,  stem  mortification. 
Man  could  not  inflict  upon  himself  too  much  hnmiliar 
tion  and  misery.  The  true  Christian  life  was  one  long 
unbroken  penance.  Holiness  was  measured  bj  suffer- 
ing; the  more  remote  from  man  the  nearer  to  6od« 
All  human  sympathies,  all  social  feelings,  all  ties  of 
kindred,  all  aflections  were  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots 
from  the  groaning  spirit ;  pain  and  prayer,  prayer  and 
pain,  were  to  be  the  sole,  stirring,  unwearying  occnpar 
tions  of  a  saintly  life. 

All  these  more  aspiring  and  restless  and  insatiable 
spirits  the  monasteries  invited  within  their  haUowed 
walls;  to  all  these  they  promised  peace.  But  they 
could  rarely  fulfil  their  promise ;  even  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  yearnings  for  religious  adventure.  Most  of 
the  old  monasteries  which  held  the  rule  either  of  St 
Benedict  or  of  Cassian  had  become  wealthy,  and  suf- 
fered the  usual  eflects  of  wealth.  Some  had  altogether 
relaxed  their  discipline,  had  long  renounced  poverty ; 
and  the  constant  dissensions,  the  appeals  to  the  bishop, 
to  the  metropolitan,  or  where,  as  they  all  strove  to  do, 
they  had  obtained  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, to  the  Pope,  showed  how  entirely  the  other  great 
vow,  obedience  to  the  abbot  or  prior,  had  become  obso- 
lete. The  best  were  regular  and  tranquil ;  th^  had 
achieved  their  labors,  they  had  fertilized  their  imme- 
diate territory,  and  as  though  they  had  now  but  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  thdr  toil,  they  sunk  to  indolent  re- 
pose. Even  where  the  discipline  was  still  severe,  it 
was  monotonous,  to  some  extent  absolute ;  its  sanctity 
was  exacted,  habitual,  unawakening.  All  old  establisln 
ments  are  impatient  of  innovation  ;  a  h^her  flight  of 
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devotion  becomes  insnbordination,  or  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  ordinary  course.  Monasticism  had  been  and 
was  ever  tracing  the  same  cycle.  Now  the  wilderness, 
the  ntter  solitude,  the  utmost  poverty,  the  contest  with 
the  stubborn  forest  and  unwholesome  morass,  the 
most  exalted  piety,  the  devotion  which  had  not  hours 
enough  during  the  day  and  night  for  its  exercise,  the 
rule  which  could  not  be  enforced  too  strictly,  the 
strongly  competing  asceticism,  the  inventive  setf^lisci- 
pline,  the  inexhaustible,  emulous  ingenuity  of  self-tor- 
ture, the  boastful  servility  of  obedience :  then  the  fame 
for  piety,  the  lavish  offerings  of  the  &ithful,  the  grants 
of  the  repentant  lord,  the  endowments  of  the  remorse- 
ful king  —  the  opulence,  the  power,  the  magnificence. 
The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn  hermitage,  is  now  the 
stately  cloister ;  the  lowly  church  of  wood  the  lofty 
and  gorgeous  abbey ;  the  wild  forest  or  heath  the  pleas- 
ant and  umbrageous  grove ;  the  marsh  a  domain  of  in- 
termingling meadow  and  cornfields;  the  brawling 
stream  or  mountain  torrent  a  succession  of  quiet  tanks 
or  pools  fattening  innumerable  fish.  The  superior, 
once  a  man  bowed  to  the  earth  with  humility,  care- 
worn, pale,  emaciated,  with  a  coarse  habit  bound  with 
a  cord,  with  naked  feet,  is  become  an  abbot  on  his  cur- 
vetting palfrey,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross 
borne  before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the 
lordliest  of  the  realm. 

New  orders  therefore  and  new  institutions  were  ever 
growing  out  of  the  old,  and  hosts  of  youthful  zealots 
were  ripe  and  eager  for  their  more  extreme  demands 
of  sdf-sacrifice,  and  that  which  appeared  to  be  self- 
abandonment,  but  in  fact  was  often  a  loftier  form  of 
Klf^doration.     Already,  centuries  past,  in  ihe  Bene- 
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dicdne  abbeys,  tbe  second  Benedict  (of  Aniane)  had 
cocniiienced  a  new  ora  of  discipline,  mortification, 
saintliness  according  to  the  monastic  notion  of  saint- 
thip.  Bnt  that  era,  like  the  old  one,  had  gradually 
passed  away.  Again,  in  the  preceding  century,  Olugny 
had  displayed  this  nrnnrelloos  inward  force,  this  recon- 
structing, reorganising,  reammating  energy  of  monasti 
cism.  It  had  ftimished  die  line  of  German  pontiffs  to 
the  papacy,  it  had  trained  Hildebrand  for  the  papal 
throne  and  placed  htm  upon  it*  But  Clugny  was  now 
undergoing  the  ineritable  fete  of  degeneracy  i  it  was 
said  that  the  AU)ot  Pontius  had  utterly  forgotten  the 
stem  inflexibility  of  his  great  predecessor  St  Hugh : 
he  had  become  worldly,  and  as  worldly,  weid^:  m  disci- 
{dine. 

But  in  die  mean  while,  in  a  remote  and  almost  inac 
iioi«ti»«.  cessible  comer  of  Burgundy,  had  been  laW 
the  foundations  of  a  community  which  by  the  time 
that  the  mind  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  should  be  ripe 
for  his  great  change,  would  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
fervid  longings  even  of  a  spirit  so  intensely  burning 
with  the  fire  of  devotion.  The  first  origiii  of  this 
flratemity  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic stories  of  Ais  rdigious  age*  Two  brothers  of 
the  noble  house  of  Mdi^^me  were  riding  through  a 
wild  forest,  in  arms,  on  their  way  to  a  neighboring 
tournament.  Suddenly  in  the  mind  of  each  rose  the 
awful  thought,  ^*  What  if  I  efconld  murder  my  brother, 
and  so  secure  tbe  whole  of  our  inheritance  I  **  Tbe 
strong  power  of  love,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  or  what- 
ever influence  was  employed  by  the  divine  blessing, 
wrestled  down  in  each  the  dark  temptation.  Some 
years  aAsr  they  passed  again  the  same  dreary  road ; 
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the  recollection  of  their  former  trial  came  back  ttpon 
their  minds;  they  shuddered  at  imce  at  the  fearM 
power  of  the  Tempter.  Tbej  hastened  to  confess  tbem- 
selres  to  a  holy  hermit ;  they  then  communicated  each 
to  the  other  their  fratrieidal  thoughts ;  they  determined 
to  abandon  forever  a  woiid  which  abounded  in  such 
dreadfiil*  suggestions^  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  Grod 
who  had  saved  them  from  such  appalling  sin.  So  rose 
at  Molesme  a  small  community,  whidi  rapidly  became 
iBL  monastery.  The  brothers,  however,  disappear,  at 
least  are  not  the  most  conspieuor(s  in  the  history  of 
this  oommnnity^  In  the  monastery,  in  the  forest  of 
Colan  near  Molesme,  arose  dissenson,  at  length  seces- 
sion. Some  of  the  most  rigid,  including  the  abbot,  the 
prior,  and  Stephen  Hording,  an  Englishman,  Stephen 
sought  a  more  complete  solitude,  a  more  obsti-  Warding, 
nate  wilderness  to  tame,  more  sense-subduing  poverty, 
more  intense  mortification.  They  found  it  in  a  desert 
place  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  stubboim,  more  dismal, 
more  hopeless  than  this  spot ;  it  suited  their  rigid 
mood;  they  had  more  than  once  the  satisfaction  of 
almost  perishing  by  &mine.  The  monastery  of  Gi- 
teanx  had  not  yet  softened  away  the  savage  character 
of  the  wilderness  around  when  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Bernard  of  Olairvaux.  Stephen  Harding  had  become 
its  abbot,  and  Stephen  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Order. 

Stephen  Harding  had  been  bestowed  as  an  offering 
by  his  pious  parents  on  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetdiire.  There  he  received  his  education,  thei'e  he 
was  fed  with  cravings  for  higher  devotion  which  Sher- 
borne could  not  satisfy.     He  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  to 
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Rome ;  he  returned  with  his  spiritual  wants  still  mote 
pressing,  more  fiistidious,  more  insatiate.  Among  the 
brethren  of  Molesme  he  fomid  for  a  time  a  rdief  for 
his  soul's  necessities :  but  even  from  Molesme  he  was 
driven  forth  in  search  of  profound  peace,  of  more  full 
satisfaction ;  and  he  was  among  the  seven  who  retired 
into  the  more  desolate  and  unapproachable  Citeauz.' 
Gitflaaz.  Yet  already  had  Citeaux,  though  still  rude 
and  struggling  as  it  were,  with  the  forest  and  the 
marsh,  acquired  fiune.  Odo,  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  first  patron  of  the  new  community,  had 
died  in  the  Hdiy  Land«  Ere  he  expired  he  commanded 
that  his  remains  should  not  rest  in  the  vaults  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dijon,  or  any  of  the  more  stately  abbeys 
of  his  land,  where  there  were  lordly  prelates  or  chap- 
ters of  priests  to  celebrate  daily  the  splendid  masses 
with  their  solemn  music  for  his  soul.  He  desired  that 
they  should  rest  in  the  humble  chapel  of  Citeaux^ 
blessed  by  the  more  prevailing  prayers  of  its  holy 
monks.  In  af^ier  ages  Citeaux,  become  magnificent, 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy; 
but  over  their  gorgeous  marble  tombs  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  such  devout  and  earnest  supplica- 
tions were  addressed  to  heaven  as  by  the  simple  choir 
of  Stephen  Harding. 

But  its  glory  and  its  power  rose  not  from  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  from  the  entrance 
of  the  living  Bernard  within  its  walls.^      Bernard  was 

1  Compare  the  Life  of  Harding,  in  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  If 
tiie  writers  of  some  of  these  biographies  had  condescended  to  write  history 
rather  than  to  revive  legend,  they  might,  from  their  research  and  exquisite 
charm  of  style,  have  enriched  our  literature. 

<  The  Life  of  St.  Bernard  (the  first  book)  by  William  the  Abbot 
(ChUifilmna  Abbas),  was  written  during  his  lifetime,  bat  withont  tbm 
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born  of  noble  parentage  in  Burgandy.  His  father, 
Tecelin,  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  unimpeach- 
able honor  and  justice ;  bis  mother,  Alith,  likewise  of 
high  birth,  a  model  of  devotion  and  charity.  Bernard 
was  the  third  of  six  brothers ;  he  bad  one  sister.  The 
mother,  who  had  secretly  vowed  all  her  children  to 
God,  took  the  chief  part  in  their  early  education,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  Bernard,  a  simple  and  studious,  a 
thoughtful  and  gentle  youth,  yet  even  in  childhood  of 
strong  will  and  visionary  imagination.  The  mother's 
death  confirmed  the  influence  of  her  life.  Having  long 
practised  secretly  the  severest  monastic  discipline,  she 
breathed  out  her  spirit  amid  the  psalms  of  the  clergy 
around  her  bed :  the  last  movement  of  her  lips  was 
praise  to  God. 

The  world  was  open  to  the  youth  of  high  birth, 
beautiful  person,  graceful  manners,  irresistible  influ- 
ence. The  Court  would  at  once  have  welcomed  a 
young  knight,  so  endowed,  with  her  highest  honors, 
her  most  intoxicating  pleasures ;  the  Church  would 
have  trained  a  noble  disciple  so  richly  gifted  for  her 
most  powerful  bishoprics  or  her  wealthiest  abbeys. 
He  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  on  the  worldly 
Church,  with  stem  determination.  He  became  at 
once  master  of  his  passions.  His  eyes  had  dwelt  too 
long  and  too  curiously  on  a  beautiful  female;  he 
plunged  to  the  neck  in  a  pool  of  cold  water.  His 
chastity  underwent,  but  unattainted,  severer  trials. 
Yet  he  resolved  to  abandon  this  incorrigible  world 
altogether.  He  inquired  for  the  poorest,  the  most 
inaccessible,  the  most  austere  of  monasteries.     It  was 

knowledge  or  sanction  of  Bernard.  The  second  book  bean  the  namt 
•f  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Beauvale. 
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that  of  Oiteaux.  He  arrived  at  the  gates,  but  not 
alone.  Already  his  irresistible  influenee  had  drawn 
around  him  thirty  followers,  all  equally  resolute  in  the 
renunciation  of  secular  life,  in  submission  to  the  most 
rigorous  discipline;  some,  men  of  middle  life,  versed 
in,  but  weary  of,  the  world ;  most,  like  himself,  youths 
of  noble  lurth,  with  life  untried  and  expanding  ui  its 
most  dazzling  promise  before  them.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  his  mother's  vow  must  be  fulfilled.  One  after  the 
other  the  strange  and  irresistible  force  of  his  character 
enthralled  his  brothers,  and  at  length  his  sister.  Two 
of  the  brothers  with  an  uncle  followed  his  steps  at 
<mce :  the  elder,  Gnidoi  was  married ;  hia  wife  refused 
to  yield  up  her  claims  on  her  husband's  love.  A  sea- 
sonable illness  enforced  her  submission ;  she  too  retired 
to  a  convent.  A  wound  in  the  side,  prophesied,  it  was 
said,  by  Bernard,  brought  another,  a  gallant  warrior,  as 
a  heart-stricken  penitent  into  his  company*  When  they 
all  lefl  the  castle  of  th^r  fothers,  where  they  had  al- 
ready formed  a  complete  monastic  brotherhood,  Guido, 
the  elder,  addressed  Nivatd  the  youngest  son.  ^^  To 
you  remains  the  whole  patrimony  of  our  house.'' 
^^  Earth  to  me  and  heaven  to  you,  that  is  no  fiiir 
partition,"  said  the  boy.  He  lingered  a  short  time 
with  his  aged  fother  and  then  joined  the  rest.  Even 
the  father  died  a  monk  c^  Chirvaux  in  the  arms  of 
Bernard.  But  it  was  not  on  his  own  kindred  al<»ie 
that  Bernard  wrought  with  this  commanding  power. 
When  he  was  to  preach,  wives  hurried  away  their 
husbands,  mothers  withdrew  their  sons,  friends  their 
friends,  from  the  resistless  ma^c  of  his  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  its  &me,  the  Cistercian  monastery 
up  to  this  time  hud  been  content  with  a  few  unincreaa- 
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ing  votaries.  Warlike  and  turbulent  Burgundy  fiip- 
nished  only  here  and  there  some  conscience-stricken 
disciple  to  its  dreary  cells.  The  accession  of  the  noble 
Bernard,  of  his  kindred  and  his  followei-s,  raised  at 
once  the  popularity  and  crowded  the  dormitories  of 
this  remote  cloister.  But  Bernard  himself  dwelt  in 
subjection,  in  solitude,  in  study.  He  was  alone,  except 
when  on  his  knees  with  the  rest  in  the  choir ;  the  forest 
oaks  and  beeches  were  his  beloved  companions ;  he 
diUgently  read  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  he  strove  to  work 
out  his  own  conception  of  perfect  and  angelic  ad. iii8. 
religion.  He  attained  a  height  of  abstraction  from 
earthly  things  which  might  have  been  envied  by  an 
Indian  Yogue.  He  had  so  absolutely  withdrawn  his 
senses  from  communion  with  the  world  that  they 
seemed  dead  to  all  outward  impressions :  his  eyes  did 
not  tell  him  whether  his  chamber  was  ceiled  or  not, 
whether  it  had  one  window  or  three.  Of  the  scanty 
food  which  he  took  rather  to  avert  death  than  to  sustain 
life,  his  unconscious  taste  had  lost  all  perception  whether 
it  was  nauseous  or  wholesome.  Yet  Bernard  thought 
himself  but  in  his  novitiate ;  others  might  have  attained, 
he  had  but  begun  Ids  sanctification.  He  labored  with 
the  hardest  laborera,  discharged  the  most  menial  offices, 
was  everybody's  slave ;  the  more  degrading  the  office 
the  more  acceptable  to  Bernard. 

But  the  monastery  of  Stephen  Harding  could  no 
longer  contain  its  thronging  votaries.  From  this  me- 
tropolis of  holiness  Bernard  was  chosen  to  lead  ciairraux. 
the  first  colony.  There  was  a  valley  in  Champagne, 
not  far  from  the  river  Aube,  called  the  Valley  of  Worm- 
wood, infamous  as  a  den  of  robbers :  Bernard  and  his 
companions  determined  to  change  it  into  a  temple  <^ 
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God.  It  was  a  savage,  terrible  solitude,  so  urteriy  bar- 
ren that  at  first  they  were  reduced  to  live  on  beech- 
leaves  :  they  suffered  the  direst  extremity  of  famine, 
until  the  patient  faith  of  Bernard  was  rewarded  by 
supplies  pouring  in  from  the  reverential  piety  of  the 
neighboring  peasants. 

To  the  gate  of  Clairvaux  (Bernard's  new  monastery 
had  taken  that  musical  name,  to  which  he  has  given 
immortality)  came  his  sister,  who  was  nobly  married, 
in  great  state  and  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Not  one  of 
her  brothers  would  go  out  to  see  her  —  she  was  spumed 
from  the  door  as  a  sinner.  "  If  I  am  a  sinner,"  she 
meekly  replied,  "  I  am  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died,  and  have  the  greater  need  of  my  brothers'  kindly 
counsel.  Command,  I  am  ready  to  obey  I "  Bernard 
was  moved  ;  he  could  not  separate  her  from  her  hus- 
band, but  he  adjured  her  to  I'enounce  all  her  worldly 
pomp.  Humbeiine  obeyed,  devoted  herself  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  at  length  retired  into  a  convent. 

Bernard's  life  would  have  been  cut  short  by  his  aus- 
terities ;  this  slow  suicide  would  have  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  last  of  her  Fathers.  But  he  had  gone 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  William 
of  Champeaux,  the  great  dialectician,  the  teacher  and 
the  adversary  of  Abdlard.  With  him  he  contracted  a 
strong  friendship.  Tlie  wise  counsel,  and  something 
like  the  pious  fraud  (venial  here  if  ever)  of  this  good 
prelate,  compelled  him  to  support  his  health,  that  most 
precious  gifl  of  God,  witliout  which  the  other  high  gifls 
of  the  Creator  were  without  value.* 


1  The  more  mature  wisdom  of  Bernard  viewed  this  differently.  •*  Noq 
«go  eftt  teroperantia  in  sol  is  reseoandls  superflnis,  est  et  in  mdmitteadii 
oecessariis.*'  —  De  Consider.,  i.  viii.    Compare  the  whole  chapter. 
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The  fame  and  influence  of  Bernard  spread  rapidly 
and  widely;  his  irresistible  preaching  awed  and  won 
all  hearts.  Everywhere  Bernard  was  called  in  as  the 
great  pacificator  of  religions,  and  even  of  civil  dissen* 
sions.  His  justice,  his  mildness,  were  equally  com- 
manding and  persuasive.  It  was  a  free  and  open  court, 
to  which  all  might  appeal  without  cost ;  from  which  all 
retired,  even  if  without  success,  without  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  convinced,  if  condemned  by  Bernard,  of  his  own 
wrongfulness.  His  wondering  followers  saw  miracles 
in  all  his  acts,^  prophecies  in  all  his  words.  The  Gos- 
pels contain  not  such  countless  wonders  as  the  life  of 
Bernard.  Clairvaux  began  to  send  forth  its  colonies ; 
to  Clairvaux  all  looked  back  with  fervent  attachment 
to  their  founder,  and  carried  his  name  with  them  by 
degrees  through  France,  and  Italy,  and  Oermany,  to 
England  and  Spain. 

Bernard,  worthy  as  he  was,  according  to  the  biogra- 
pher, to  be  compelled  to  accept  them,  firmly  declined 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
with  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  honors  of  the  Church 
at  his  feet,  while  he  made  and  unmade  Popes,  remained 
but  the  simple  Abbot. 

From  the  schism  in  the  Papal  See  between  Innocent 
II.  and  Anacletus  II.,  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  West- 
em  Church. 

Innocent,  not  without  difficulty,  had  escaped  from 
Rome,  had  dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  y^^^  j^„^ 
Tiber,  and  reached  the  port  of  Pisa.     Mes-  li^nth, 
fengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  secure  '"^<*- 

1  Some  of  thenit  cf  oonne,  sink  to  the  whimsica]  and  the  puerile.  On 
•oe  occasion  he  exconununicated  the  flieSf  which  disturbed  and  defiled  a 
•harch;  they  fell  dead,  and  were  swept  off  the  floor  by  baskets-fuU. 
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the  supDort  of  the  Transalpine  Sovereigns,  more  espe- 
cially of  Louis  ihe  Fat,  the  King  of  France.  The 
King,  who  had  now  become  a  recognized  protector  of 
the  Pope,  summoned  a  Coimcil  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  realm  at  Etampes.  Both  the  King  and 
tlie  Prelates  imperatively  required  the  presence  of  Ber- 
nard, the  holy  Abbot  of  Ckirvaux.  Bernard  arrived, 
torn  reluctant,  and  not  witiiout  fear,  firom  his  tranquil 
seclusion,  and  thus  plunged  at  once  into  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  whole  assembly,  the  King  and  the 
Prelates,  with  flattering  unanimity,  referred  the  decis- 
ion of  this  momentovK  question  to  him  alone.  Thus 
was  Bernard  in  one  day  the  arbiter  of  the  religions  iles- 
tinies  of  Christendom.  Was  he  so  absolutely  superior 
to  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  as  to  be  quite  un- 
dazzled  by  the  unexpected  majesty  of  his  position  ?  He 
prayed  earnestly ;  did  he  severely  and  indifferently  ex- 
amine this  great  cause  ?  The  burning  passion  of  his 
letters,  after  he  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
does  not  impress  the  unbiased  inquirer  with  the  calm- 
ness of  his  deliberations.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
who  was  slow  to  acknowledge  the  superior  validity  of 
Sept.  11,  U80.  Innocent's  claims,  he  writes  peremptorily — 
*^  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  t^e  holy  places. 
Antichrist,  in  persecuting  Innocent,  is  persecuting  all 
innocence :  banished  from  Rome,  he  is  accepted  by  the 
world."  1 

Innocent  hastened  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  France* 
Oct.  26.  He  landed  at  St.  Grilles,  in  Provence,  and 
jiroceeded  by  Viviers  and  Puy,  in  Auvergne,  to  the 
monastery  of  Clugny.  There  he  was  received,  in  the 
King's  name,  by  Sugrr,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  pro- 

1  ('  Pubufl  ah  nrbe,  ab  orbe  receptiu."  —  Epist  1^. 
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ceeded  with  horses  and  with  a  suitable  retinue  upon  his 
journey.  At  Clermont  he  held  a  Council,  not.  is,  ». 
and  received  the  allegiance  of  two  of  the  great  Prel- 
ates of  Germany,  those  of  Salzburg  and  Munster. 
Near  Orleans  he  was  welcomed  by  the  King  and  his 
family  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  submission. 
At  Chartres  another  monarch,  Henry  I.  of  jm.  ao,  im. 
England,  acknowledged  Innocent  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.^  The  influence  of  Bernard  had 
overruled  the  advice  of  the  English  Prelates,  and 
brought  this  second  kingly  spiritual  vassal,  though  re- 
luctant, to  the  feet  of  Innocent.  "  Thou  fearest  the 
sin  of  acknowledging  Innocent :  answer  thou  for  thy 
other  sins,  be  that  upon  my  head.'**  Such  was  the 
language  of  Bernard  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
Pontiff  condescended  to  visit  Rouen,  where  the  Nor- 
man Barons,  and  even  the  Jews  of  the  city,  made  him 
splendid  presents.  From  Grermany  had  come  M»yio. 
an  embassy  to  declare,  that  the  Emperor  Lothair  and 
a  Council  of  sixteen  Bishops,  at  Wurtzburg,  had  ac- 
knowledged Innocent,  Anacletus  was  not  only  re- 
jected, but  included  under  proscription  with  the  disobe- 
dient Frederick  the  Hohenstaufen  and  Conrad  the  King 
of  Italy;  they  and  all  their  partisans  were  menaced 
with  excommunication.  The  ambassadors  in-  G«aBeU  or 
vited  Innocent  to  visit  Grermany.  He  held  ott.  is. 
his  first  Council  at  Rheims,  where  he  crowned  the  King 
of  France  and  his  infant  son.  He  visited,  before  or 
after  the  Council,  other  parts  of  France.  He  was  at 
Etampes,  Chalons,  Cambray,  Laon,  Paris,  Beauvais, 
Compidgne,  Auxerre,  as  well  as  at  Li^ge,  Rouen,  Gisors . 

1  WiUiam  Malmesboiy.  —  Cardin.  Arregon.  in  Yit 
«  Vita  Bornanii. 
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Pont-Ysere,  with  Bernard  as  his  inseparable  compan- 
ion. In  public  affairs  he  appeared  to  consult  his  Cardi- 
nals ;  but  every  measure  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  liis  private  conferences  with  the  Abbot  of  Clair vaux. 
AtuAra.  Bernard  accompanied  him  to  Liege.  The 
iiai.  *  Pope  was  received  with  the  highest  honors 
by  the  Emperor  Lothair  ;  the  Emperor  held  the  reins 
of  the  Pope's  white  palfrey ;  but  to  the  dismay  of  In- 
nocent and  his  Cardinals,  Lothair  renewed  the  old 
claim  to  the  investitures  ;  *  and  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
force his  demand  as  the  price  of  his  allegiance,  if  not  by 
stronger  measures.  Innocent  thought  of  the  &te  of 
Paschal,  and  trembled  at  the  demand  of  the  Barbarian. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Bernard  overawed  the  Emperor : 
Lothair  submitted  to  the  spell  of  his  autliority.^  On 
his  return  from  Lidge,  the  Poj^e  visited  the  Abbey  of^ 
Clairvaux;  It  was  a  strange  contrast  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  reception  in  the  stately  churches  of  Rheims, 
of  Rouen,  and  of  LiSge,  which  were  thronged  with 
the  baronial  clergy,  and  their  multitudes  of  clerical  at- 
tendants, and  rich  with  the  ornaments  offered  by  pious 
kings  and  princes ;  nor  less  the  contrast  with  tlie  gor- 
geous state  of  the  wealthy  monasteries,  even  the  now 
splendid,  almost  luxurious  Clugny.  He  was  met  at 
Clairvaux  by  the  poor  of  Christ,  not  clad  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  but  in  tattered  raiment ;  not  bearing  Gospels 
or  sacred  books  embossed  in  gold,  but  a  rude  stone 

1  **  Epiecopornm  sibi  restitni  inyestlturaSf  quae  ab  ^os  pnedeceMora 
Imperatore  Henrico,  Romana  Ecclesia  vindicarat**  —  Ernold.  Vit.  Ber- 
nard. 

s  "  Sed  nee  T^odii  cervicibus  imminens  macro  baibariciu  compalit  ao- 
quieacere  importunis  improhieque  pofltulationibus  iracnndi  atqne  ira^centia 
refos-"  —  S.  Bernard,  Epist.  150.  Bernard  has  rather  overcharged  th« 
wrath  of  the  meek  Lothair. 
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cross.  No  trumpet  Bounded,  no  tumultuous  shouts 
were  heard ;  no  one  lifted  his  looks  &om  the  earth,  no 
curious  eye  wandered  abroad  to  gaze  on  the  ceremony ; 
the  only  s(mnd  was  a  soft  and  lowly  chant.  The  Prel- 
ates and  the  Pope  were  moved  to  tears.  The  Roman 
clergy  were  equally  astonished  at  the  meanness  of  the 
Church  ftirniture,  the  nakedness  of  the  walls ;  not  less 
by  the  hardness  and  scantiness  of  the  fare,  the  coarsest 
bread  and  vegetables,  instead  of  the  delicacies  to  which 
they  were  accustomed ;  a  single  small  fish  had  been 
procured  for  the  Pope.  They  had  little  desire  to  so- 
journ long  at  Clairvaux.^ 

Bernard  could  boast  that  Innocent  was  now  acknowl- 
edged, and  chiefly  through  his  influence,  by  innocent  ao- 
the  Kings  of  France,  E^igland,  Spain,  and  by  by  aii  the 
the  Emperor.    The  more  powerful  clergy  be-  kingi. 
yond  the  Alps,  all  the  religious  communities,  the  Ca- 
maldulites,  the  Vallombrosans,  the  Carthusians,  those  of 
Clugny,  with  other  Benedictines  ;  his  own  Cistercians, 
in  all  their  wide-spreading  foundations,  were  on  the 
same  side.     In  Italy,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the 
Bishops  of  Pavia,  Pistoia,  Asti,  and  Parma,  offered 
their  allegiance.     Of  all   the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
Duke  Roger  of  Sicily  alone,  bribed  by  the  promise  of 
a  crown,  adhered  to  his  rival. 

Bernard  has  now  become  an  ardent,  impassioned, 
disdainful  partisan  ;  he  has  plunged  heart  and  soul  uito 
the  conflict  and  agitation  of  the  worid.'    Anadetus 

1  £pi8t.  125. 

*  Bernftrd  insists  tfarooghout  on  the  canonical  election  of  Innocent  In 
one  place  he  doubtfhllj  asserts  the  nurabeTs  to  have  been  in  fkvor  of  Inno- 
eent:  "  Cujus  electio  sanior  numerum  eligentium  et  numero  vincens  et 
meiito."  In  other  pas8agefl  he  rests  the  validi*/  of  the  election  altogether 
•B  the  soundness  of  his  adherents.    It  is  the  **  dignitas  eligentium.    Hano 
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had  dared  to  send  his  legates  into  France :  Aqnitaine 
had  generally  espoused  his  cause.  "  Why  not,"  writes 
the  indignant  Bernard  to  the  Bishops  of  that  province, 
**  to  Persia,  to  Decapolis,  to  the  farthest  Scythians  ?  ** 
Bernard's  letters  are  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Italy  in 
terms  of  condescending  praise  and  commanding  author- 
ity ratlier  than  of  meek  persuasion.  He  exhorts  them, 
Genoa  more  especially,  which  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
Cighted  with  his  presence,  to  reject  the  insidious  aUiance 
of  the  King  of  Sicily.^  He  threatens  Milan,  and  hinta 
that  the  Pope  may  raise  bishops  into  archbishops,  de- 
grade archbishops  into  bishops.  His  power  over  the 
whole  clergy  knows  no  limitation.  Bernard  offers 
his  mediation  ;  but  the  price  of  reconciliation  is  not 
only  submission  to  the  spiritual  power  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent, but  to  the  renunciation  of  Conrad,  who  still 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  must  make  satis- 
faction, not  to  the  Pope  alone,  but  to  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  the  Pope's  ally.^ 

The  Emperor  Lothair  had  promised  to  reinstate  In- 
nocent in  the  possession  of  Rome.  Innocent  entered 
Italy ;  he  was  received  m  Asti,  Novara,  Piacenza,  Cre- 
mona, Brescia ;  he  met  the  Elmperor  on  the  plains  of 
Not.  8, 1182.  Roucaglla.  From  Piacenza  he  moved  to  Pisa, 
reconciled  that  city  with  her  rising  rival  G^enoa,  and 

enim,  nl  faHor,  partem  saniorem  invenies.'*  —  Epist.  126.     '*  Electio  me- 
Honmif  approbatio  plurium,  et  qaod  lue  efljcacfaia  est,  monim  att«atatio 
Innocentimn  apud  ornnes  commendant,  sanumun  confinnant  Pontificein.* 
Consult  these  three  epiatles,  of  which  the  rhetoric  is  more  powerful  than 
the  argument. 

1  ''Habet  tamen  ducem  Apulie,  sed  solum  ex  prindpibus,  fpsumque 
usurpatie  coronse  mercede  ridicula  comparatum."  —  Anacletus  had  kept  liia 
compact,  and  advanced  Roger  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  Sept  V7, 1180.  -^ 
Epist.  129  to  134.  Some  of  these  were  written  (Epist  1S9)  during  Bernard*! 
progress  through  Italy. 

s  Epist  137,  addressed  to  the  Empress. 
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rewarded  the  obedience  of  Genoa  by  raising  the  see 
into  an  archbishopric.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  March,  iias. 
and  Pisa  became  the  most  useful  allies  of  the  Pope. 
The  next  year  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  advanced  to 
Rome,  Bernard  still  by  the  side  of  the  con-  Apro  ao. 
quering  Pontifl;  Anacletus  did  not  venture  to  defend 
the  city ;  he  retired  beyond  the  Tiber,  occupied  the 
Vatican,  and  maintained  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
either  side  of  the  river  sat  a  Pope  launching  his  inter- 
dict against  his  adversary.  The  Pope  rewarded  the 
Emperor's  fidelity  by  crowning  him  and  his  Empress 
Richilda  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Lothair  swore  to  protect  the  Pope  and  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  to  en-  June  4. 
force  the  restoration  of  all  the  rights  and  possessions 
withheld  by  violence  from  the  See.  But  the  presence 
of  Lothair  was  the  only  safeguard  of  Innocent  in  Rome. 
No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Germany  than 
Innocent  retired  to  Pisa,  which,  in  St.  Bernard's  words, 
had  the  dignity  of  becoming  a  second  Rome,  the  seat 
of  exiled  Pontifis.  Bernard  was  indignant  at  the  long 
though  necessary  tardiness  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  excite  to  war,  but  it  was  for  the  Em- 
peror to  vindicate  his  throne  from  the  Sicilian  usurper ; 
to  defend  the  Church  from  the  Jewish  schismatic.  His 
letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the  low- 
est humility,  dictating  what  is  irrefiragably  right ;  in  its 
address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor;  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  reprimand.'  He  rebukes 
him  for  other  weaknesses ;  for  neglecting  the  interests 
of  God  by  allowing  the  Church  of  St.  Gingoulph  to  be 
oppressed ;  he  rebukes  him  for  his  ingratitude  to  Pisa, 

1  Epist.  139, 140. 
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always  the  loyal  subject  and  the  most  powcrftd  ally  of 
the  Empire. 

It  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  of  Innocent's  retire- 
ment had  begun  (at  Pisa  ^  he  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  Pope,  except  over  Rome  and  in  the  south  of 
Italy),  that  Lothair  appeared  again  under  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Pope,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  marched  against  the  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kome ;  Lothair  against  the  great  ally 
of  Anacletus,  the  King  of  Sicily.  Lothair  subdued 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Principality  of  Capua,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Apulia.  But  this  conquest  endan- 
gered the  amity  between  the  Emperor  and  Uie  Pope. 
Each  claimed  the  right  of  investiture.  Since  the  Nor- 
man conquest  the  Popes  had  maintained  their  strange 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples ;  their  right  was  grounded  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  Tlie  Emperor,  as  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy, 
declared  himself  undoubted  sovereign  of  all  which  had 
not  been  expressly  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
Holy  See.  A  compromise  took  place ;  the  new  Duke 
Rainer  swore  fealty  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
Pope.  The  King  of  Sicily  had  quietly  withdrawn  his 
troops,  and  waited  his  opportunity,  when  the  Emperor 
should  return  to  Germany,*  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Anacletus,  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  St.  Angelo, 
jin.26,  U88.  defied  his  enemies.  But  liis  death  i*elieved 
Innocent  from  his  obstinate  antagonist  The  descend- 
ant of  the  Jew  was  buried  secretly,  lest  his  body, 
like  that  of  Formosus,  should  be  torn  from  its  resting- 

i  Innocent  was  at  Pisa  fh)m  Nov.  16, 1133,  to  Feb.  28, 1187.    He  was  oq 
the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  Nov.  3, 1136. 
*  Tko  Kmperor  lothair  died  oo  his  return  to  Germany,  Dee.  jM.  1137. 
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place  by  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  An  Antipope 
was  elected  two  months  after  the  death  ^^^  j^ 
of  Anacletus;  he  held  his  state  but  for^^** 
two  months  more.  For  Innocent  had  returned  to 
Rome,  with  Bernard  by  his  side.  Bernard,  he  himself 
declares,  was  constantly  sighing  for  the  quiet  Jan.  12. 
sliades  of  Clairvaux,  for  seclusion,  for  unworldly  self* 
sanctification ;  but  the  interests  of  God  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  Pope  detained  him,  still  reluctant,  in  the 
turmoil  of  secular  affairs.  His  eloquence  now  wrought, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  triumph  ;  it  prevailed  over  Roman 
faction  and  priestly  ambition.  Victor  II.,  such  was 
the  name  which  the  Cardinal-Priest  Gregory  had  as- 
sumed with  the  Popedom,  renounced  his  dignity  ;  the 
powerful  family  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  abandoned  the 
weary  contest,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  the  Pope 
of  St.  Bernard. 

Never  had  Rome  or  any  other  city  of  Christendom 
beheld  so  numerous  a  council  as  that  held  by  Innocent 
II.  in  the  Lateran  Palace  on  the  4th  of  April,  1139  — 
a  thousand  bishops  (five  from  England),  countless  ab- 
bots, and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  decrees 
have  survived,  not  the  debates  of  this  Council.  The 
speech  of  the  Pope  may  be  read  ;  there  is  no  record  of 
those  of  Bernard  and  of  the  other  ruling  authorities. 
But  the  decrees,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  Innocent,  im- 
age forth  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  the  Christianity 
of  St.  Bernard. 

The  oration  of  the  Pope  is  remarkable,  as  distinctly 
claiming  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole  clergy  of 
Christendom.  Every  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  held  of 
him,  as  the  great  spiritual  liege  lord.^     After  inveigh- 

1  *'Quia  a  Romani  pontiflcis  licentia  ecclesiastici  ordinis  oelsitndo,  quasi 
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ing  against  the  sacrilegious  ambition  of  the  Antipope, 
Innocent  annulled  all  his  decrees.  "  We  degrade  all 
whom  he  has  promoted ;  we  expel  from  holy  orders  and 
depose  all  whom  he  has  consecrated."  Those  ordained 
by  the  legate  of  Anacletus,  Gerard  of  AngoulSme, 
were  interdicted  from  their  functions.  Each  of  these 
degraded  Prelates  was  summoned.  The  Pope  assailed 
those  that  appeared  with  indignant  reproaches,  wrenched 
their  pastoral  staves  out  of  their  hands,  himself  stripped 
the  palls  from  their  shoulders,  and  without  mercy  took 
away  the  rings  by  which  they  were  wedded  to  their 
churches. 

The  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  while  the  Pope  as- 
serted his  own  unlimited  power  over  the  episcopal  order, 
gave  to  the  bishops  the  same  unlimited  power  over  the 
lower  clergy.^  Even  for  irregular  or  unbecoming  dress 
they  might  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  The  mar- 
riage of  subdeacons  was  strictly  forbidden.  A  remark- 
able statute  inhibited  the  prevailing  usage  of  monks  and 
regular  canons  practising  law  and  medicine ;  the  law, 
as  tending  not  merely  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
proper  occupation  of  psalmody,  but  as  confounding 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  iniqui- 
ty, and  encouraging  them  to  be  avaricious  of  worldly 
gain.  The  same  avidity  for  lucre  led  them  to  practise 
medicine,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  severe  modesty  of  a  monk. 

Another  significant  canon  betrayed  that  already  a 
secret  insuiTection  was  brooding  in  the  hearts  of  men 
against  the  sacerdotal  authority  of  the  Church.     These 

feodalis  juris  consaetudiDe  suscipitar,  et  sine  ejus  penniastone  legalitor  bob 
tonetur." — Chronioon.  Maurin.  apud  Labbe. 
1  Decret  iv. 
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very  times  witnessed  a  formidable  struggle  against  her 
wealth  and  power;  and  some  bolder  men  had  al- 
ready begun  to  question  her  doctrines.  The  twenty- 
third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  might  seem  direct- 
eil  against  the  anabaptists  of  the  16th  century.  "  We 
expel  from  the  Church  as  heretics  those  who«  under  the 
semblance  of  religion^  condemn  die  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  children, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  holy  rite  of  marriage.'*  The 
heretics  agaitist  whom  this  anathema  was  aimed  will 
before  long  force  themselves  on  our  notice. 

The  legi3lation  of  the  Lateran  Council  did  not  con 
fine  itself  to  the  affairs  of  the  clergy,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  religion.  The  Council  assumed  the  office  of 
conservator  of  the  public  morals  and  the  public  peace. 
It  condemned  usurers  and  incendiaries.  It  repeated 
the  enactment  demanding  security  at  all  times  for  cer- 
tain classes,  the  clergy  of  all  orders,  monks,  pilgrims, 
merchants,  and  rustics  employed  in  agriculture,  with 
their  beasts,  their  seed,  and  their  flocks.  The  Truce 
of  God  was  to  be  observed  on  the  appointed  days  under 
peril  of  excommunication ;  after  a  third  admonition 
excommunication  followed,  which  if  the  clergy  did  not 
respect,  they  were  to  be  degraded  from  their  orders 
The  persons  of  the  clergy  were  taken  under  especial 
protectioiu  It  was  sacrilege  to  strike  a  clergyman  or  a 
monk — A  sacrilege,  the  penalty  of  which  could  only 
be  absolved  on  the  death-bed.  A  rigid  decree  prohib- 
ited tx)umaments  as  a  vain  display  of  strength  and 
valor,  and  as  leading  to  bloodshed.  Another  singu- 
lar decree  condemned  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  against 
Christians  and  Catholics  as  an  act  deadly  and  hateful 
to  God. 

VOL.  IV  12 
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This  solemn  Christian  protest  against  die  habits  of  a 
warlike  age,  as  might  be  expected,  had  no  immediate  or 
visible  effect :  yet  still  as  a  protest  it  may  have  worked 
in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  mind,  if  not  absolutely 
compelling  its  observance,  yet  giving  weight  and  au- 
thority to  kindred  thoughts  in  reflective  minds ;  at  all 
events,  rescuing  Christianity  from  the  imputation  of  a 
total  forgetfiilness  of  its  genuine  spirit,  an  utter  extinc- 
tion of  its  essential  character. 

In  that  strange  discordance  indeed  which  is  so  em- 
barrassing in  ecclesiastical  history,  almost  all  the  few 
remaining  years  of  Innocent  II.,  the  great  pacificator, 
are  occupied  in  war.  He  is  heading  his  own  armies, 
first  against  Tusculum  and  other  rebellious  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome;  then  in  an  obstinate  war 
against  the  King  of  Sicily.  It  would  be  curious,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  papal  troops  re- 
spected the  monk  and  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant  and 
the  hasbandman ;  how  far  they  observed  the  solemn 
days  of  the  Truce  of  Grod.  In  these  unseemly  martial 
expeditions  the  popes  were  singularly  unfortunate,  yet 
their  disasters  almost  always  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Like  his  predecessor  Leo  IX.,  Innocent  fell,  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Again  the 
awe-struck  Norman  bowed  before  his  holy  captive  ;  and 
Innocent  as  a  prisoner  obtained  better  terms  than  he 
would  have  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOTSCnALK  —  AB^LARD. 

The  papacy  is  again  united  in  the  person  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  but  the  work  of  the  real  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
Christendom,  of  the  ruling  mind  of  the  West,  is  but 
half  achieved.  Bernard  must  be  followed  to  other 
conquests,  to  other  victories  ;  victories  which  for  some 
centuries  left  their  influence  upon  mankind,  and  ar- 
rested the  precocious,  irregular,  and  perilous  struggles 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  even  civil  freedom. 

Monastic  Christianity  led  to  two  unexpected  but  in- 
evitable results,  to  the  expansion  of  the  human  Twogmikt 
understanding,  even  till  it  strove  to  overleap  JjJ^mJSSl 
the  lofty  barriers  of  the  established  Catholic  **'*^' 
doctrine,  and  to  a  sullen  and  secret  mutiny,  at  length 
to  an  open  insurrection,  against  the  power  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order.  The  fofrrtier  revolt  was  not  only  prema- 
ture, but  suppressed  without  any  immediate  outburst 
menacing  to  the  stability  of  the  dominant  creed  and 
institutions.  It  was  confined  not  indeed  to  a  few,  for 
the  schools  of  those  whom  the  Church  esteemed  the 
most  dangerous  teachers  were  crowded  with  young  and 
almost  fanatical  hearers.  But  it  was  a  purely  intellect- 
ual movement.  The  Church  raised  up  on  her  side  as 
exp^i;  and  powerftil  dialecticians  as  those  who  strove 
for  emancipation.     Wherever  philosophy  aspired  to  be 
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independent  of  theology,  it  was  seized  and  carried  cap- 
tive back.  Nor  did  the  Church  by  any  means  exclu- 
sively maintain  her  supremacy  by  stem  and  imperious 
authority,  by  proscribing  and  suppressing  inquiry. 
Though  she  did  not  disdain,  she  did  not  entirely  rely 
on  fixing  the  in&my  of  heretical  doctrine  upon  the 
more  daring  reasoners ;  she  reasoned  herself  by  her 
sons  with  equal  vigor,  if  with  more  submissiveness ; 
sounded  with  her  antagonists  the  depths  of  metaphysical 
inquiry,  examined  the  inexhaustible  processes  of  human 
thought  and  language,  till  gradually  the  gigantic  bul- 
wark of  scholastic  theology  rose  around  the  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Of  this  first  movement,  the  intellectual  struggle  for 
emancipation,  Ab^lard  was  the  representative  and  the 
victim.  Of  the  second,  &r  more  popular,  immediate, 
and  while  it  lasted,  perilous,  that  which  rose  up  against 
the  whole  hierarchical  system  of  Christendom,  the 
champion  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.  This  last  was  for  a 
time  successful ;  combining  with  the  inextinguishable 
republican  spirit  of  the  Roman  populace,  it  curbed  and 
subjugated  the  great  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  very 
seat  of  his  power.  It  required  a  league  between  a 
powerful  Emperor  and  an  able  Pope  to  crush  Arnold 
of  Brescia ;  but  in  the  ashes  of  Arnold  of  Brescia's 
funeral  pile  smouldered  for  centimes  the  fire,  which 
was  at  length  to  blaze  out  in  irresistible  violence. 

Both  these  movements  sprang  naturally  out  of  mo- 
nastic Christianity ;  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  birth 
of  each  in  succession  from  this  unsuspected  and  unsus- 
pecting origin.  It  was  impossible,  even  in  the  darkest 
times,  to  seclude  a  large  part  of  mankind  from  the 
active  duties  of  life  without  driving,  as  it  were,  some 
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into  intellectual  oecnpation.  Oenveiitizal  diBcipline 
might  enslave  or  absorb  the  greater  number  by  its  per- 
petual round  of  ritual  observanoe ;  bj  the  distribution 
of  day  and  night  into  short  portions,  to  each  of  which 
bdonged  its  prayer,  its  maceration,  its  reJigious  exer* 
oiae.  It  might  induce  in  most  a  religious  .terror,  a  fear- 
ful shrinking  of  the  spirit  from  every  possibly  unlawful 
aberration  of  the  mind,  as  from  any  unlawful  emotion 
,of  the  body.  The  coanser  and  more  sluggish  minds 
would  be  altogether  icerhound  in  thcalt^maidon  of  hard 
labor  and  unvarying  rriigious  sendee.  They  would 
trest  contented  in  mechanical  drudgery  in  the  field,  and 
as  mechanical  religion  in  1^  chapel.  The  calmer  and 
•Hiore  imaginative  would  surrender  tiiemselves  to  a 
•dreamy  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Mysticism,  in  some  one 
of  its  forma,  wonld  absorb  all  their  energies  of  mind, 
all  their  asfnratioDs  of  heart.  Meditation  with  them 
•mi^t  be  one  long,  unbroken,  unceasing  adoration,  the 
Jiuore  indistinct  the  more  awful,  the  more  awfid  the 
nokore  reverential ;  and  that  reverence  wonld  suppress  at 
lonce  any  question  bordering  on  presumption.  Submisr 
fiion  to  authority,  the  vitaJ  jurinciple  of  monasticism, 
would  be  a  part  of  their  being.  Yet  with  some  conr 
itempladon  could  joot  but  lead  to  tdiought ;  meditation 
would  quicken  into  reflection  ;  reflecticm,  however 
«diecked  by  authority  and  restrained  by  dread,  would 
iBtill  wander  away,  would  still  strive  against  its  barriers. 
The  being  and  the  attributes  of  God,  the  first  pre- 
flcribed  subject  of  holy  contemplation,  what  were  they? 
Where  was  the  bound,  the  distinction,  between  things 
•visible  and  things  invisible  ?  things  materiail  and  thinga 
.immaterial?  the  real  and  the  unreal?  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  ?     The  very  object  which  was  continually 
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enforced  upon  the  mind  by  its  most  sablime  attribute, 
the  incomprehensibility  of  Gt>d,  tempted  the  still  bal^ 
fled  but  unwearied  desire  of  comprehension.  Reason 
awoke,  composed  itself  again  to  de^airing  slumber  on 
the  lap  of  authority ;  awoke  again ;  its  slumbers  be- 
came more  disturbed,  more  irregular,  till  the  anodyne 
of  awe  had  lost  its  power.  Religion  itself  seemed  to 
compel  to  metaphysical  inquiry ;  and  the  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  once  expanding  on  the  view, 
there  was  no  retreat.  Reason  no  sooner  began  to  cope 
with  these  inevitable  subjects,  than  it  was  met  on  the 
threshold  by  the  great  question,  the  existence  of  a 
world  inapprehensible  by  our  senses,  and  that  of  the 
mode  of  its  apprehension  by  the  mind.  This  great  un- 
answerable problem  appears  destined  to  endure  as  long 
as  mankind ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  started  and  followed 
out  by  the  contemplative  mcmk,  than  from  an  humble 
disciple  of  the  Gospel  he  became  a  philosopher ;  he 
was,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  Aristotelian,  or  an  uncon- 
scious Platonist.  But  in  truth  the  tradition  of  neither 
philosophy  had  absolutely  died  out.  Among  the  few 
secular  books  which  survived  the  wreck  of  learning  and 
found  their  way  into  the  monastic  libraries,  w^*e  some 
which  might  foster  the  bias  either  to  the  more  rational 
or  more  ideal  view.' 

So  in  every  insurrection,  whether  religious  or  more 
philosophical,  against  the  dominant  dogmatic  system,  a 
monk  was  the  leader,  and  there  had  been  three  or  four 
of  these  insurrections  before  the  time  of  Ab^lard.  Even 
early  in  the  ninth  century  the  German  monk  Gotschalk 
had  revived  the  dark  subject  of  predestination.  Thki 
subject  had  almost  slept  since  the  time  of  Augustine 

1  The  Isagoge  of  Porphyrius;  the  works  of  Boethiufl. 
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and  his  scholar  Fulgentius,  who  had  relentlessly  crushed 
the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  his  daj.^  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  as  has  been  before  shown,  that  this  re- 
ligious &ta]isQi  has  been  so  constantly  the  creed  or 
rather  the  moving  principle  of  those  who  have  risen  up 
against  established  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  an  es- 
tablished religion  tends  constantly  to  acquiesce  in  a  less 
inflexible  view  of  divine  providence.  The  reason  is 
simple  and  twofold.  Nothing  less  than  a  stem  &nati* 
cism,  which  makes  the  reformer  believe  himself  under 
the  direct  guidance,  a  mere  instrument,  predestined  by 
God's  providence  for  this  work,  would  give  courage  to 
confront  a  powerful  hierarchy,  to  meet  obloquy,  perse* 
cution,  even  martyrdom  ;  the  same  &naticism,  by  awak- 
ening a  kindred  conviction  of  an  absolute  and  immedi- 
ate  call  fix)m  God,  gives  hope  of  a  successful  struggle 
at  least,  if  not  of  victory ;  he  is  pre-doomed  or  specially 
commissioned  and  avowed  by  the  Most  High.  On  th^ 
other  hand  an  hierarchy  is  naturally  averse  to  a  theory 
which  involves  liie  direct  and  immediate  operation  of 
God  by  an  irreversible  decree  upon  each  individual 
mind.  Assuming  itself  to  be  the  intermediate  agency 
between  Grod  and  man,  and  resistance  to  its  agency  be- 
ing the  sure  and  undeniable  consequence  of  the  tenet, 
it  cannot  but  wish  to  modify  or  mitigate  that  predesti- 
nation which  it  does  not  altogether  r^ect.  It  is  per- 
petually appealing  to  the  free-will  of  man  by  its  offers 
of  the  means  of  grace ;  as  the  guide  and  spiritual  di- 
rector of  each  individual  soul,  it  will  not  be  superseded 

1  It  is  cnrioiu  that  the  first  hereRj,  after  the  estabHthmetU  of  Mohamme* 
danism,  was  the  denial,  or  questioning  at  least,  of  predestinariaitism.  **  A 
peine  le  proph^te  ^tait  mort  qu'une  dispute  s^^leva  entre  les  th^ologieoB 
Lor  le  do^^me  de  Predestination/*  —  Scfaniolder*B  Essai,  p.  199.  See  ako 
Bitter,  Christllche  Philoeopbie,  p.  693. 
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%y  an  anterior  aad  irrevocable  faw.  Pjedeafinatilon,  in 
its  extreme  theory  at  least,  disdains  all  tlie  long,  slow^ 
and  elaborate  work  of  the  Chnixsb,  in  training,  watch- 
ing, controlling,  and  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  disd- 
Inline,  the  soul  committed  to  its  charge.  The  predestir 
narian,  though  in  &ct  (such  is  the  logical  inconsistency 
<^  strong  religioiis  beiief )  by  bo  means  g^aerally  anti- 
nomian,  is  always  represented  and  indeed  43elieyjed  to 
be  antinomian  by  those  fisom  whose,  rigid  au&coity  tfatt 
primary  tenet  emanc^ates  the  disciple.  3o  it  was  that 
the  Transalpine  hienurcby,  under  the  ruling  iBflaience 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheams,  who  at  one  time 
possessed  almost  papal  audiority,  persecuted  die  Pre* 
destinarian  as  a  dangerous  and  lawless  h»»tic;  and 
Gotsc^lk  endured  the  censure  <9f  a  council,  the 
scourge,  the  prison,  with  stubborn  and  determined 
confidence,  not  merely  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  di- 
vine mission,  but  that  in  him  the  Ohurch  condemned 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  iroefragaUe  Augustine.^ 

Hincmar  called  to  his  aid,  against  this  premature 
geotos  Luther,  an  ally  who  alarmed  the  'Ohuvch  no 

^^"^fs^^  less  than  Gotschalk  himself  by  his  appeal  to 
a  new  power  above  Catholic  avtharity,  human  rea- 
son.    We  have  already  encountered  this  extraovdinary 


1  Gotadulk  sUads  so  rnneh  alone,  Hwt  I  thoqght  it  not  nsonmry^  during 
the  age  of  Hincmar,  to  arrest  the  course  of  events  by  the  discussion  of  his 
views.  His  tenets  may  be  seen  in  one  sentence  from  his  own  works  in 
Hincmar's  De  Pnedestinatione :  **  Quia  sicut  Deus  mcommotibflis  ante 
mundi  constitutionem  omnes  electos  suoa  incomroutabiliter  per  gcatnitam 
gratiam  suam  prsedestinavit  ad  vitam  astemam,  similiter  omnino  omnes  re- 
proboft,  qui  in  die  judicii  damnabuntur  propter  ipsorum  mala  mertta,  idem 
ipse  incommutabilis  Deus  per  justun  judicium  suum  inoommntabiliter  pra- 
dantinavit  ad  mortem  meiito  sempitemam.**  In  Archbishop  Usher's  woria 
will  tie  found  the  whole  contfovetsy.  —  Gotteaohald  et  Pnedestinatiaria 
Cunlroversi®  ab  eo  mot«e  Historia.    See  alao  the  Lectures  of  If.  Amp^ca. 
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man  as  the  apirittfal  ancestor,  tfie  parent  of  Berengar 
of  Touts  and  of  his  ahti^tnmsabstantiation  doctrine^ 
A  sttdd«n  revulsion'  took  phice.  Hincneiar,  by  his  ovei^ 
weening  pride  and  pretensions  to  anpremaey,  at  least 
oyer  the  whole  Ohfnrch  of  France,  had  awakened  a 
strong  jealousy  among  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm. 
Prtrdentius  (^  Treyes  took  the  lead  against  him ;  said 
though  eventnaHy  Gotsehalk  died  im  a  prison,  yet 
Hmemor  became  a  tymnnnal  perseciitor,  wellnigh  » 
heretic,  Ootschsilk  an  injured  yictiihy  if  not  &  martyr. 
This  ktstl  aXfy  of  Hincmai^  was  die  &mous  John,  comn 
monly  called'  Erigena. 

Perhaps  the  only  feet  which  may  be  considered  cer- 
tain as  to  the  early  years  of  John  the  Erin4)om  i»^ 
that  he  mrost  have  commenced  at  least  this  train  of 
philosophic  thought  in  £K>me  one  of  the  monastic  schools 
of  Ireland  or  of  the  Scottish  inlands.  In  some  seclude 
ed  monastery  among  those  last  retreats  of  knowledge 
which  had  escaped  the  Teutonic  invasion,  or  on.  the 
wave^beat  shore  of  lona,  John  the  Scot  imbibed  thai 
passion  fer  knowledge  which  made  him  an  acceptable 
guest  at  Paris,  the  partner  of  the  taUe  and  even  of  the 
bed  of  Charles  the  Bald.^  Throughout  those  wild  and 
turbulent  times  of  Charles  the  Bald  Erigena  lived  u»* 
disturbed  by  the  civil  wars  which  raged  around,  reso- 
hitely  detached  from  secular  aflkira,  not  in  monastic  but 
in  intellectual  seclusion.  John  is  said  to  have  made  a 
fHlgrima^  not  ta  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  but 
to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;^  and  it  is  difficult  to 

^  Renes  die  Anecdote,  true  or  false,  of  has  famous  iqMVtee  to  the  King^ 
** Quid  dirtat  fater  Seotnm  et  sotom?— tnenea.*' 

*  Blocker  thiaki  that  John's  knowledge  of  Greek  g«ve  rise  to  this  report 
9i  his  travels  to  the  East. 
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imagine  where  in  the  West  he  can  have  obtained  such 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to  translate  the 
difficalt  and  mystic  work  which  bore  the  name  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.^  John  the  Scot  professed 
%n  eqnal  admiration  for  the  antagonistic  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle ;  he  even  attempted  the  jet  un- 
^iccomplished,  perhaps  the  impossible,  task  ci  reconcile 
\ng  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  two  systems.  In  his 
treatise  on  Predestination  he  boldly  asserts  the  suprem- 
%cy  of  Reason ;  he  throws  off,  what  no  Latin  before 
bad  dared,  the  fetters  of  Angustiniamsm.  His  free- 
will is  even  more  than  the  plain  practical  doctrine  of 
Chrysostom  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  avoided  or 
eluded  that  inscrutable  question :  it  is  an  attempt  to 
found  it  on  philosophic  grounds,  to  establish  it  on 
the  sublime  arbitration  of  human  reason.  In  his 
translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  the  Com-* 
mentary  of  Maximus,  Erigena  taught  the  mysticisan 
of  the  later  Platonists.  He  aspired  to  the  still  higher 
office  of  harmonizing  philosophy  with  religion,  which 
in  their  loftiest  sense  he  declared  to  be  the  same.^ 
Thus  John  the  Scot  was  at  once  a  strong  Ration- 

1  Ardibishop  Theodore  of  Canterbuiy,  himself  a  Greek,  had  giveo  a 
temporaiy  imptilee  to  the  stndj  of  the  Umguege.  It  will  be  seen  tiiat  two 
eenturies  later  the  universal  Abdlard  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  and  I  doubt 
whether  his  fkir  pupil  understood  more  than  her  master. 

s  £rigena*8  most  remarkable  work  bears  a  Greek  title,  vepi  ^nfoak. 
uepuffiov,  published  by  Gale,  Oxford,  1681;  recently  hj  M.  Schniter, 
ICunster,  1888.  On  this  book  compare  Haureau,  De  la  Philosophie  Scho- 
lastique  (an  admirable  treatise),  p.  IIS,  et  ieq.  "•  Quel  ^tonnement,  disona 
mdme  quel  respect,  doit  nous  inspirer  la  grande  figure  de  oe  docteor,  qui 
causera  tant  d'agitation  dans  T^cole,  dans  TEglise;  qui  semera  les  Tenta, 
et  recueillera  les  tempfites,  mais  saora  lea  braver;  qui  ne  laissera  pas  un 
h^ritier  direct  de  sa  doctrine,  mais  qui  do  moins  aura  la  gloire  d*avoir 
annonc^,  d'avoir  pr^^d^  Bruno,  Yanini,  Spinosa,  les  plus  t^mteires  dea 
logiciens  qui  aient  jamais  err^  sons  les  platanes  de  rAcad^mie."  See  also 
the  Lectures  of  M.  Ampere. 
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alist  (he  brings  all  theologic  questions  to  the  test  of 
dialectic  reasoning);  and  at  the  same  time,  not  by  re- 
mote inference,  but  plainly  and  manifestly  a  Pantheist. 
With  him  God  is  all  things,  all  things  are  God.  The 
Creator  alone  truly  is;  the  universe  is  but  a  sublime 
Theophany,  a  visible  manifestation  of  God.  He  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  eternity  of  the  universe;  his  dialectic 
proof  of  this  he  proclaims  to  be  irre^tible^  Creation 
could  not  have  been  an  accident  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  of 
his  essence  to  be  a  cause:  all  things  therefore  have 
existed,  do  exist,  and  will  exist  through  him  their  cause. 
All  things  flow  fix)m  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  Godhead, 
and  are  reabsorbed  into  it.^  No  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding the  profound  devotion  which  John  the 
Scot  blended  with  his  most  daring  speculations,  and  the 
valuable  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church, 
especially  by  his  confutation,  on  however  perilous 
grounds,  yet  which  the  foes  of  the  predestinarian 
alleged  to  be  a  full  confutation  of  the  predestinarian 
Gh)tschalk,  he  was  met  by  a  loud  and  hostile  clamor. 
Under  the  general  denunciation  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Pope,  Nicolas  I.,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land :  lliere  he  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Alfred's 
new  University  of  Oxford.*  But  if  by  his  bolder 
speculations  John  the  Scot  appalled  his  age,  by  his 

1  Compare  Brucker,  toI.  iii.  p.  618,  Schmidt  der  MysticismiiB  der  Mittol 
Alter.  See  also  Ouizot,  Civilis.  Modeme,  Leo.  29;  Rousselot,  Etudes  sur 
la  Philosophie  dans  le  Hoyen  Age,  cap.  2.  John  Scot  had  in  distinct  terma 
the  '^cogito,  ergo  sum'*  of  Descartes;  but  in  fact  he  took  it  from  Au- 
gustine. —  Hanrean,  p.  183.  Compare  Bitter,  ii.  p.  186.  We  may  r&;ani 
to  John  Scot 

*  The  account  of  his  death  ia  borrowed  bj  Matthew  of  Westminster  from 
JtuA  of  a  later  John  the  Saxon,  who  was  stabbed  l^  some  monks  in  a, 
quarrel.    The  flight  to  England  does  not  depend  on  the  truth  of  that. 
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translation  of  Dionysios  the  Areop^ite  he  compensat- 
ed to  the  monastic  sj^stem  as  supplying  to  the  dreamy 
and  meditative  a  less  lawless  and  more  absiMrbing  train 
of  thought,  a  liiore  complete^  moro  satisfictoryy  yet 
inoffensive  mysticism  to  the  restless  mmd.^  What 
conld  be  more  congenial  to  ^e  recluse,  who  as^red  , 
beyond  the  diaily  routine  of  toil  and  psalmody,  than 
this  vision  of  the  Godhead,  this  mystic  xmion  with  the 
Supreme^  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  fixmi  its  corpo* 
ral  prison-house,  tiie  asiMrtition  to,  the  absorption  in,  the 
primal  fountain  of  light  and  blessedness,  ike  attainable 
angelic,  and  higher  than  angelic  perfection,  the  ascent 
tiu^dugh  all  the  gradations  df  t^e  celestial  hierarchy  up 
to  the  visible  at  once  and  invisible  throne  <rf  God  ? 
The  eflect  of  tfiis  work  on  the  whole  ecclesiastic  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  popular  faith,  it  is  almost  impossible 
justly  to  estimate.  The  Church  of  IVance  had  now 
made  it  a  point  of  their  national  and  motiasdc  honor 
to  identify  the  St.  Denys,  the  founder  and  patron  saint 
of  the  church  at  Paris^  with  flie  Areopagite  of  St, 
Paul ;  to  them  there  could  be  no  gift  so  acceptable^ 
none  sb  greedily  received.  But  when  the  whole  hi^ 
rarchy  found  that  they,  each  in  theur  ascending  order^ 
were  the  image  of  an  ascending  hierarchical  type  iii> 
heaven ;  that  each  ord«r,  culminating  in  the  Pope,^  was 
the  representative  of  a  celestial  order  culminating  in 
the  Supreme ;  this  was  too  flattering  to  their  pride  and 
to  their  power  not  to  become  at  once  orthodox  and 
ecclesiastical  doctrine.     The  effect  of  this  new  angel- 

1  William  of  Malmesbuy  says  of  Erigena:  ^  Si  tameii  ignoeefttor  ei  in 
^quibtu,  in  quibiu  a  Latinornm  tramite  deviavit,  dntti  in  Grnooe  i 
•cnlos  intendit.**  —  P.  190,  N.  S.  edit 

s  See,  however,  vol.  vi.    This  tenet  would  be  added  in  the  Weat 
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ol(^  on  tbe  popular  belief^  on  the  arts,  and  oHxtihe  itn- 
i^ination  of  Latin  Cbristencbm,  wiU  be  move  fblly 
developed  in  our  consideration  of  tbe  rise  and  progi^sd 
of  Christian  mythology. 

Tbongb  an  ontcast  and  an  exilb,  Jdin  tbe  Scot 
maintained  such  authority  on  account  of  bis  traascen* 
dent  lettriung,  that  in  tbe  second  great  rebellion^  not 
merely  i^jainst  tbe  supremacy  but  abno^t  the  life  of  the 
mediflSval  system,  Berengwr  of  Tours  ai^)ealed  to  him 
as  one  whose  name,  whose  intimaoy  with  Charles  the 
Bald^  ou^t  to  overawe  the  puny  opponeotts  of  bis  time« 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  be  fearlessly-  and  repeatedly 
asserted  evea  so  learned  and  renowned  a  prelate  as 
Lanfranc  to  be  presumptuous  in  not  boirfing  at  once  to 
the  decisions  oE  John  the  Seot« 

As  time  rollbd  on,  these  speculations  were  no  longer 
working  only  in  tbe  minds  of  soUtary  men,  often  no 
doubt  when  leaet  suspected.  They  werei  irot  promul- 
gated, aa  those  of  Qotschalk  had  been,  by  public  preach- 
ing; even  those  of  Berengar  had  gained  their  fedl 
publicity  in  the  sdioob  which  were  attached  to  many 
of  die  greater  monasteries.^  In  these  scboolsv  tbe  paiv 
ents  of  our  modam  miiversitieSy  the  thought  which 
had  been  brooded  over,  and  perhaps  suppressed  in  tbe 
silence  of  tbe  cloister,  found  an  opportnni^  of  suggest 
mg  itself  for  discussion,,  of  commanding  a  willing,  of- 
ten a  numerous,  auditory  ;  and  was  qui<ikeued  by  tbe 
collision  c^  adverse  opinion.  Tbe  recluse  akid  miedita- 
tive  philosopher  became  a  teacher,  the  head  of  a  new 
philosophy.  Dialectics,  the  science  of  logic,  was  one 
of  the  highest,,  if  not  the  highest,  intdlectual  study. 
It  was  part  of  tbe  Quadrivium,  the  more  advanced 
and  perfect  stage  of  public  education ;  and  under  the 
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specious  form  of  dialectic  exercises,  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  divinity  became  subjects  of  debate.  Thus 
began  to  rise  a  new  Christian  theology ;  not  that  of 
the  Church  embodied  in  the  devout  forms  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  enforced  in  the  simple  or  more  impassioned 
discourse  from  the  pulpit ;  not  that  of  the  thou^tfiil 
divine,  following  out  his  own  speculations  in  their 
natural  course ;  but  that  of  the  disputant,  bound  by 
conventional  scientific  forms,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate from  a  severe  investigation  of  truth  into  a  trial 
of  technical  skill.  In  its  highest  tone  acute,  ingenious, 
and  subtile,  it  presented  every  question  in  every  possi- 
ble form ;  it  was  comprehensive  so  as  to  embrace  the 
most  puerile  and  frivolous  as  well  as  the  most  moment- 
ous and  majestic  inquiries;  if  dry,  wearisome,  un-^ 
awakening  in  its  form,  as  litigati(»i  and  as  a  strife  of 
contending  minds,  it  became  of  intense  interest  It 
wits  the  intellectual  tournament  of  a  small  intellectual 
aristocracy,  to  which  all  the  scholars  who  were  bred  to 
more  peaceful  avocations  thronged  in  multitudes. 

The  strife  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists, 
fiunons  names,  which  to  the  schools  were  as  the  Guelfe 
and  Ghibellines  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  inevitable  results  of  this  importance  assumed 
by  the  science  of  dialectics.  It  is  difficult  to  translate 
this  controversy  out  of  its  logical  language,  and  to 
make  it  clearly  intelligible  to  the  popular  iqpprdiension ; 
nor  is  it  immediately  apparent  how  the  frmdamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  of  religion  itself^  as  the  jealous 
and  sensitive  vigilance  of  the  hierarchy  could  not  but 
perceive,  were  involved  iri  this  dispute.  The  doctrine 
and  fate  of  Roscelin,  the  first  great  Nominalist,  the  au- 
thoritative interpreter  if  not  the  author  of  the  system, 
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show  at  once  the  character  and  the  fears  excited  by 
Nominalism.  Roscelin  peremptorily  denied  the  real 
existence  of  nniversals ;  nothing  actually  is  but  the  in-* 
dividual,  that  of  which  the  senses  take  immediate  cog-* 
nizance.  Universals  were  mere  conventional  phrases. 
Each  animal  subsists  ;  the  animal  race  is  but  an  aggre^ 
gate  of  the  thought ;  man  lives,  humankind  is  a  crea^ 
tion  of  the  mind ;  the  inherent,  distinctive,  accidental 
qualities  of  things  are  inseparable  from  the  objects  to 
which  they  belong.  He  even  denied  the  proper  exis- 
tence of  parts,  the  whole  alone  had  actual  being ;  it 
was  divided  or  analyzed  only  by  an  effort  of  reflection. 
Though  the  materializing  tendency  of  Roscelin's  doc- 
trine was  clearly  discerned  ^  and  sternly  denounced  by 
his  adversarieis,  yet  Roscelin  himself  did  not  absolutely 
deny  the  reality  of  the  invisible,  immaterial  world :  die 
souls  of  men,  the  angels,  the  Deity,  were  to  him  un- 
questioned beings.  This  appears  even  from  the  fatal 
syllc^ism  which  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Church,  and 
led  to  the  proscription  of  Roscdin.  For  philosophy 
eould  not  stand  aloof  from  theology,  and  Roscelin  was 
too  bold  or  too  consistent  not  to  push  his  system  into 
that  forbiddai  domain.  The  statement  of  his  opinions 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  his  adversary,  but  that  adv»^ 
sary,  Anselm,  cites  his  own  words,  and  in  a  form  likely 
to  have  been  used  by  so  fearle^  a  dialectician.  While 
be  reasoned  of  the  Godhead  as  if  having  no  doubt  of 
its  real  being,  his  own  concessions  seemed  of  necessity 
to  perplex  or  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

1  **  In  eornm  (the  Nominalists)  qnippe  animabns,  ratio,  qnae  et  princepe 
et  judex  omniam  debet  esse  qnn  sunt  in  hominey  sic  est  in  imaginadonibus 
eorporalibas  obvoluta,  nt  ex  eis  se  mm  poasit  evolrere;  nee  ab  ipsis  ea  qum 
Ipsa  sola  et  paia  contemplari  debet,  valeat  discernere.*^  -—  Anselm,  apud 
Bousselot. 
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If  the  thfiee  persons  ar^  one  thing  and  not  three  flim^, 
as  distinct  as  three  angek  or  t^ree  sonb,  though  one  in 
will  and  power,  the  Father  and  die  Kdy  Ghost  must 
have  heen  incarnate  widi  the  Son.^ 

It  was  a  ohnrchman,  bat  a  ehurchman  bred  in  u 
monastery,  who  in  the  quiet  of  its  cloistera  had  long 
sounded  the  depths  of  metaphysical  inquiry  and  was 
practised  in  its  sehools,.  one  really  compelled  to  leave 
his  contemplative  sednsion  te  mingle  in  worldly  a£Bur» 
—  Anselm,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterboryv  who 
rose  up  to  denounce  and  conftite  at  once  tbe  hereticd 
logic  and  heretical  theology  of  Roscelin; 

The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee  seemed  to  aspire  to  ihoJt 
1^^,^  same  preeminence  in  tfaeologic  learning  and 
^  ^^  the  accomplishments  of  high'-nmided  church** 
men.  which  the  Ncnrmans:  w^e  displaying  in  valor, 
military  skill,  and  the  conquests  of  kingdoms^  The 
Norinans  had  foonded  or  subdued  great  monavehies  at 
each  extreme  of  Europe^  Normans  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  Sicily  and  Bngland.  From  the  Norman*  abbey  of 
Bee  came  forth  two  archbishops  of  England^  the  cham^ 
pions  of  the  Catholic  dbetrine,  one,  Lanfirano,  against 
Berengar  of  Tomrs,  tbe  other,  Anselm^  tbe  triumphant 
adversary  of  Roscdin,  aild,  if  not  the  fiynnder;  tlie  pitn 
cursor  of  the  scholastic  thecdogy.  The  monaettery  of 
Bee  had  been  founded  by  Herluin,  a  fierce  amd  igno* 
rant  knight,  who  toiled  and  prayed  as  a  monk  with  the 
same  vdiemenoe  with  which  he  had  foti^t  bM  a  wat^^ 
rior.    Herluin,  accustomed  to  he»d'  a  band  of  savage 


1  **  IK  in  Deo  trai  penoim  rant  dur  tmtmn  res,  et  non  rant  tres  f&$^ 
waaqmtqae  per  se  separathn,  sient  tt^  ingeli,  ant  tres  anfmiB,  ita  tmen  Of 
volunute  et  potentift  sfnt  idem,  eiffo  Pater  et  Spfrttnfl  Sanctns  com  FOI^ 
incamatos  est."  —  Anselm  de  fid.  Trinit,  Bousselot,  t  i.  p.  160. 
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fireeboot^rs,  suddenly  seized  with  a  ipaaaxysm  of  dero- 
^on>  had  become  the  head  of  a  xeligbiis  brotherhood, 
in  whioh  tibe  no  leas  savage  austerity  made  a  profound 
impresabn  qpon  his  oountrjrmen,  and  obtained  for  it 
tbait  fame  for  rigid  discipline  which  kd  the  Italiim  Lan- 
franC)  as  afterwards  the  Itcdian  Anselm,  to  its  walls.^ 
Jt  is  true  tbitt  the  great  theologians  .of  Bee  were  ttran- 
-gens  by  birth,  but  Uiey  ifeee  adopted  Normans,  called 
ito  Hormaa  sees,  and  protected  :by  Norman  kings. 

The  pGofiHind  devotion  of  his  age  ^n^as  the  alUibsorb- 
iflg  passion  of  Ansdm.^  The  monasteiy  was  Ammka. 
Jm  home;  wben  he  was  ifosced  into  the  Primate's 
throne  of  BnglaBd,  his  heart  was  still  -in  the  quiet  aU>ey 
jq{  Bee  In  his  philosophy,  as  in  his  character,  Faith 
was  the  priest,  who  stood  alone  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
lieait ;  Season^  the  awestruck  and  reverential  minister 
.was  to  jeek  satis&otion  not  for  the  doubts  (for  from 
jdotftbts  Attsehn  would  have  recciled  as  from  treason 
figainst  God),  hut  for  those  grave  questionings,  how  far 
4ind  in  what  maoner  the  harmony  was  to  be  established 
JM»weQn  the  Godhead  of  Reiv^tioD  and  of  Reason. 
The  theology  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  most  imperious 
dogmatism,  was  the  irrefragable  truth  from  whioh  An* 
•aeltn  set  out.  It  was  not  timidity,  or  even  awe,  whidi 
^^t  him  within  the  barriers;  his  mind  intuitively 
ahmi^  from  all  without  those  bounds,  excepting  so  iar 
MM  profound  thought  might  seem  to  elucidate  and  make 

1  Conip«re  ftbroogfaont  C.  R^nrasat,  AnBelme.  This  exceQent  book  has 
appeared  nincc  the  greater  part  of  my  work  was  written ;  the  whole  indeed 
of  this  paraa^.  See  abo  the  treatisea  of  Anselm,  many  of  them  sepa- 
mtely  repabUahed;  Frank,  Anaebn  von  CanUrbwy;  Mohler,  Anaehn; 
-Bnuehette. 

*  Anaehn  will  appear  again  in  his  high  sacordotal  oharaetor  aa  Arali- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

VOL.  IT.  18 
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more  clear  the  catholic  conceptions  of  the  (rodhead  and 
of  the  whole  invisible  world.  His  famous  philosophi- 
cal axiom,  which  alone  perpetuated  his  renown  during 
the  centuries  which  looked  with  contempt  on  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  middle  ages,  the  a  priori 
proof  of  the  being  of  God  —  **  The  idea  of  Grod  in  the 
mind  of  man  is  ^e  one  unanswerable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God"  —  this  with  Anselm  was  an  illustrar 
tion  rather  than  the  groundwork  of  his  theology.  It 
was  not  the  discovay  of  Gt)d,  whom  his  soul  had  from 
its  earliest  dawn  tmplidtlj  believed,  whom  his  heart 
had  from  his  jouth  upward  loved  with  intense  devo- 
tion ;  it  was  not  even  a  satis&ction  of  his  craving  in- 
:tellect  (his  intellect  required  no  satisfaction)  ;  it  was 
the  bright  thought  which  flashed  across  the  reflective 
mind,  or  to  which  it  was  led  bj  the  slow  gradaticms  of 
reasoning.^  Faith  condescended  to  knowledge,  not  b^ 
cause  faith  was  insufficient,  but  because  knowledge  was, 
as  it  were,  in  the  contemplative  mind  a  necessary  fruit 
of  faith.  He  could  not  understand  unless  he  first  be- 
lieved. .  But  the  intellect,  which  had  for  so  many  cen- 
turies slumbered  on  the  lap  of  religion,  or  at  least  only 
aspired  to  activity  on  subjects  far  below  these  primary 
and  elemental  truths  ;  which  when  it  fbu^t,  fought  finr 
the  outworks  of  the  creed,  and  left  the  citadel,  or  rather 
(for,  as  in  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  was  the  fortress  as  well 
as  the  fane)  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  guarded  by  its  own 
inherent  sanctity;  —  the  intellect  however  awakened 
with  reverential  hand,  once  stirred,  could  not  compose 

1  "  Neqne  entm  qoiero  intclligere,  nt  credam,  sed  credo  nt  intelligam. 
Nam  6t  hoc  credo,  quia  nifli  crodiderOf  non  inteUigam/*  —  Prolog.,  c  ir. 
"Gratias  tibi,  bone  Domine,  gratias  tibi:  quia  quod  prins  credidi  to  da- 
eente;  jam  sic  intelligo  to  illuminante,  at  ai  to  ease  nolim  oredera,  bw 
iMttem  non  intelligere." 
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itself  to  the  same  profound  repose.  Anselm  uucon* 
Bciously,  being  absolutely  himself  without  fear  and  with- 
-  out  danger,  had  entered  ;  and  if  he  did  not  first  throw 
open,  had  expanded  wide  the  doors  of  that  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  which  others  would  hereafter  tread 
with  bolder  steps.  Questions  which  he  touched  with 
holy  dread  were  soon  to  be  vexed  by  ruder  hands. 
Reason  had  received  an  admission  which,  however  tim- 
idly, she  would  never  cease  to  assert. 

It  may  appear  at  first  singular  that  the  thought  which 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  monk  at  Bee  should 
still  be  the  problem  of  metaphysical  theology;  and 
theology  must,  when  followed  out,  become  metaphysi- 
cal ;  metaphysics  must  become  theol(^cal.  This  same 
thought  seems,  with  no  knowledge  of  its  mediaBval  ori- 
gin, to  have  forced  itself  on  Descartes,  was  reasserted 
by  Leibnitz,  if  not  rejected  was  thought  insufficient  by 
Kant,  revived  in  another  form  by  Schelling  and  by 
Hegel ;  latterly  has  been  discussed  with  singular  fiil- 
ness  and  ingenuity  by  M.  de  Rdmusat.  Yet  will  it 
.less  surprise  the  more  profoundly  refiective,  who  can- 
not but  perceive  how  soon  and  how  inevitably  the 
mind  arrives  at  the  verge  of  human  thought ;  how  it 
cannot  but  encounter  this  same  question,  which  in  an- 
other form  divided  in  either  avowed  or  unconscious 
antagonism,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Anselm  and  his  oppo- 
nents (for  opponents  he  had  of  no  common  subtilty), 
Leibnitz  and  Locke  ;  which  Kant  failed  to  reconcile ; 
which  his  followers  have  perhaps  bewildered  by  a  new 
and  intricate  phraseology  more  than  elucidated  ;  which 
modem  eclecticism  harmonizes  rather  in  seeming  than 
in  reality ;  the  question  of  questions ;  our  primary, 
elemental,  it  may  be  innate  or  instinctive,  or  acquired 
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«nd  traditionid,  idea,  conoeptton,  notion,  oonyietion  of 
God,  of  tbe  Immaterial,  tlie  Eternal,  the  Infinite. 

Anselm,  at  first  by  his  secluded  monastic  habits,  $£- 
terwards  on  aoooant  of  his  dignity  as  Ajrchbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  part  which  he  was  compelled  to 
take  in  tiie  qnarrel  about  investitures  in  England, 
either  shrunk  from  or  stood  idK>Fe  the  personal  confiiots 
which  involved  other  metaphysicians  in  adive  hostili- 
ties. Yet,  howe.ver  the  schools  might  already  have 
been  startled  hy  theories  of  alarming  import  (the  more 
alarming,  since  few  could  foresee  their  ultimate  exidy^ 
so  jar,  without  doubt^  in  all  these  conflicts  bei;ween  the 
-intellectnal  and  rdligious  development  of  man,  in  tbeoe 
'first  insurrections  against  the  autocntoy  of  the  Church, 
as  regards  its  power  over  the  public  mind,  tbe  Chuodi 
liad  come  forth  triumphant.  Its  adversaries  had  been 
awed,  it  mi^t  be  into  sullen  and  rdoetant  silence,  yet 
into  silence.  Even  in  the  strife  between  Aboard  and 
St.  Bernard  it  seemed  to  maintain  the  same  superi- 
ority. 

The  life  of  Ab^lard,  contrasted  with  that  of  St. 
Bernard,  gives,  as  it  were,  the  full  measure  and  peifeot 
image  of  the  .time  in  its  inteUeotoal  as  in  its  leligioaB 
development. 

Peter  Ab^rd  wae  a  Breton  (a  native  of  Palus,  about 
AMiard  bom  fecii*  l^aguos  ;fi*om  Nautes).  In  him  were  oen- 
A.D.iOi».  ^pgj  ^^  characteristics  of  that  race,^  the 
uncontrollable  impetuosity,  the  individuality,  which 
delighted  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 

1  On  Ab^lard,  see  above  all  hJB  own  works  (the  fint  Yolame  of  a  new 
edition  has  appeared,  hj  M.  Cousin),  mion  eepedally  the  Hiatona  Calami 
tatum  and  the  Letters.  The  Sic  et  Non  edited,  with  reservations,  bv  BC 
CouRin;  more  completely  by  Honke.  —  liousselot.  Etudes;  C  de  R^musati 
AMlard 
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sdf-confidence  which  sw.elled  into  arrogance,  the  perse- 
verance which  hardened  into  obstinacj,  the  quicknefla 
and  fertility  which  were  speedily  fostered  jjpto  a  paasion 
for  disputation.  His  ed^ication  ripened  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  his  natural  character ;  no  man  is  so  over 
hearing  or  so  stubborn  as  a  successful  disputant ;  and 
ve^y  early  in  life  Ab^l&rd  became  the  most  powerful 
coi^batant  in  the  intellectual  tilting  matches  of  the 
^hools,  which  ha4  now  become  one  of  the  great  fitsh- 
\Q^s  of  the  day.  His  own  words  show  the  singular 
^alogy  between  the  two  paths  of  distinction  open  to 
aspiring  youth.  *'  I  preferred,'^  said  Abfilard,  "  the 
strife  of  disputations  to  the  trophies  of  war."  Skill 
in  dialectics  became  to  the  young  churchman  what  the 
management  of  the  hmce  and  of  the  courser  was  to  the 
knight.  IjLe  descended  into  the  Usts,  and  challenged 
all  c^ome^ ;  and  those  lists,  in  the  peaceful  conventual 
schools,  were  ^ra^ed  with  almost  as  absorbing  interest 
by  spectators  hardly  less  numerous.  Before  the  age 
of  twenty  Ab^lard  had  wandered  through  g;reat  part 
of  France  as  an  errant  logiciaii,  and  had  found  no  com- 
bata^  who  could  resist  his  prowess.  He  arrived  in 
]?aris,  where  the  celebrated  William  of  Chan;i-  ^bont 
peaux  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  The  ^•^*  ^^* 
achools  of  Paris,  which  afterwards  expanded  into  that 
reoowned  Universijty,  trembled  at  the  temerity  of  the 
youth  who  dared  to  encounter  that  veteran  in  dialectic 
warfare,  whose  shield  had  been  so  long  ijintouched,  and 
who  had  seemed  secure  in  his  all-acknowledged  puis- 
sance. Ab^lard  in  a  short  time  was  the  pupil,  the 
rival,  the  conqueror,  and  of  course  an  o1:]gect  of  im- 
placable animosity  to  the  vanquished  chieflain  of  the 
^bools.     To  have  been  the  ngtaster  of  Abelard  might 
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more  than  his  chamctenstic  ^meritj  and  arrogance, 
he  treated  AqBelm  /even  le98  respectluUy  than  he  had 
treated  William  of  Champeaux.  He  openlj  declared 
the  veo^rable  divine  to  owe  his  &me  to  his  age  rather 
tlian  to  his  ability  or  knowledge.  Ab^lard  began  at 
once  to  lectl^'e  i^  oppoaitbn  to  his  master  on  the 
l^ropbet  £zekiel.  liis  renown  was  now  at  its  height ; 
tliere  was  uo  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  Ab^lard 
xUd  not  bdieve  himself,  and  was  not  believed,  eomp^ 
tent  to  give  the  ftillest  instruction.  Not  merely  djd  all 
Vi^is  and  the  adjacent  districts  throng  to  his  school, 
but  Uiere  was  no  country  so  remote,  no  road  so  diffir 
.CMlt,  but  that  the  pupils  defied  the  toils  and  perils  of 
the  w^y.  From  barbarous  Anjoa,  from  Poitou,  (jaa* 
£ony,  and  Spain,  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  £bermany, 
Swabia,  froia  England  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of 
the  sea,  schplai^  of  dU  ranks  and  classes  crowded  to 
Paris.  Even  Borne,  the  great  teacher  of  the  world  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  acknowledged  the  saperior  wis^ 
dom  of  Ab^lard,  aad  sent  her  sons  to  submit  to  his  dia^ 
x^pline* 

The  romauQe  of  Ah^iaitl's  life  commenced  when  it 
u«ioi«ft.  uSMally  begins  to  langnish  in  .others;  that 
romance,  so  singularly  di$playing  the  manners,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  tije  time,  becomes  grave  history.  He 
>va3  nearer  forty  than  thirty  when  the  passions  of  youjth, 
which  had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  habits  of  severe 
study,  came  upon  him  with  sudden  and  uuresisted  vio- 
lence. No  religious  scruples  seem  to  have  interposed. 
The  great  philosopher,  though  as  yet  only  an  ecckdas- 
tic  in  dignity,  and  destined  for  the  sacred  function,  a 
canon  of  the  Church,  calmly  determines  to  reward  him* 
self  for  his  long  continence.     Yet  his  fiuddioos  feelmgi 
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loathed  the  moref  gross  aVid  vulgar  sensualities.  His 
studies  had  kept  him  aloof  from  the  society  of  high-born 
ladies  ;  yet,  as  he  asserts^  and  as  Heloisa  in  the  fervor 
of  her  admiration  scruples  not  to  confirm  his  assertion, 
there  was  no  female,  however  noble  in  birth  or  rank, 
or  spotless  in  fkme,  who  would  have  scrupled  to  receive 
the  homage  and  reward  the  love  of  Ab^lard.  Though 
Ab^lard  was  looking  outy  like  a  gatla'nt  kni^t,  for  a 
mistress  of  his  ailecfiotis,  there  wad  nothing  chivalrous 
or  reverential  in  his  passion  lor  Helom.  He  defib* 
erately  planned  the  seduction  of  this  maiden,  who  wad 
no  less  distinguished  for  her  surpassing  beauty  than  for 
her  wonderful  talents  and  knowledge.  He  ofifered  to 
board  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  Canon  Fulbert,  in 
order  that  he  mnght  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  mind  of 
this  accomplished  damsel.  The  avarice  and  vanity  of 
the  ancle  were  equally  tempted ;  wrthont  suspicion  he 
made  over  his  niece  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
teacher,  permitting  him  even  to  inflict  personal  cha»^ 
tisement. 

Ab^lard's  new  passion  only  developed  more  ftilly  hig 
wonderful  faculties.  The  philosopher  and  theologian 
became  a  poet  and  a  musician.  The  lovers  made  n<v 
attempt  ait  the  concealment  of  their  mutual  attachment. 
All  Paris  admired  the  beautiful  amatory  verses  of 
Ab^lard,  which  were  allowed  to  transpire ;  and  He- 
loiea,  m  the  deep  devotion  of  her  love,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  the  breath  of  public  fame,  thought  her- 
self an  object  of  envy  to  all  her  sex.  The  Canon  Ful- 
bert  alone  was  ignorant  that  he  had  intrusted,  in 
Abflard's  own  words,  **  his  spotless  lamb  to  a  ravening 
wolf."     When  the  knowledge  was  at  last  forced  upon 
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him,  Heloisa  fled  wiUi  her  lover  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nun,  and  in  the  house  of  his  sister  in  Brittany,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whom  he  called  by  the  philosophic  name 
of  Astrolabius.^  The  indignant  Canon  insisted  on  tlie 
reparation  of  his  fiimily  honor  by  marriage.  Ab^lard 
consented ;  Heloisa  alone,  in  an  absolute,  unrivalled 
spirit  of  self-devotion,  so  wonderful  that  we  forget  to 
reprove,  resisted  ;  she  used  every  argument,  every  ap- 
peal to  the  pride,  the  honor,  even  to  the  love  of  Ab^lard, 
which  are  usually  urged  to  ^force  that  atonement,  to 
dissuade  her  lover  from  a  step  so  fatal  to  his  fame  and 
his  advancement.  As  a  philosopher  Aboard  would  be 
trammelled  by  the  vulgar  cares  of  a  fiunily;  as  a 
churchman  his  career  of  advancement,  which  might 
soar  to  the  highest  place,  was  checked  at  once  and 
forever.  Moral  impediments  might  be  got  over,  canon- 
ical objections  were  insuperable  ;  he  might  stand  above 
all  but  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  Church  through  his 
tamscendent  abilities.  Though  she  had  been,  though 
she  might  be  still  his  mistress,  she  did  not  thereby  incar 
pacitate  him  for  any  high  dignity ;  as  his  wife  she  closed 
against  him  that  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ors, the  priorate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metro- 
politanate,  the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was 
beyond  and  above  all.  There  was  no  place  to  which 
Ab^lard,  as  her  heart  and  mind  assured  her  the  first  of 
men,  might  not  reasonably,  rightfully  aspire,  and  was 

1  M.  Cousin  (Nonveaux  Fnu^enta  Philosophiques,  vol.  ii.)  has  pab- 
Ushed  a  long  Latin  poem  addreseed  to  his  son  by  Ab^Iard.  It  is  ha  part  a 
versification  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Of  the  life  of  Astrolabios  nothing 
is  known.  M.  Cousin  found  this  singular  name  in  the  list  of  the  abbots  of 
a  monastety  in  Switzerland,  of  a  date  which  agrees  with  the  age  of  Ab^ 
lanl*s  son. 
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his  Heloisa  to  stand  in  his  waj?^  These  were  the 
arguments  of  Heloisa  herself:  this  is  a  heroism  of 
self-abnegation  incredible  in  any  but  a  deeply-loving 
woman ;  and  even  in  her  so  rare  as  to  be  matter  of 
astonishment. 

The  fears  or  the  remorse  of  Ab^lard  were  strong- 
er than  the  reasonings  of  Heloisa.  He  en-  iiarrii««. 
deavored  to  appease  the  injured  uncle  by  a  secret  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  at  Paris.  But  the  secret  was 
soon  divulged  by  the  wounded  pride  and  the  vanity  of 
Fulbert  Heloisa,  still  faithful  to  her  lover's  least  wishes 
and  interests,  denied  the  marriage;  and  Ab^lard  re- 
moved her  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil.  There,  in 
all  but  taking  the  veil  and  in  receiving  his  stolen  visits, 
which  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  her 
sweetness,  her  patience,  her  piety,  her  conformity  to 
all  the  rules,  won  her  the  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem. 

Fulbert  still  suspected,  he  might  well  suspect,  that 
Ab^lard  intended  to  compel  hb  wife  to  take  the  vdl, 
and  so  release  him  from  the  ties  of  wedlock.  His  re- 
venge was  that  of  the  most  exquisite  and  ingenious 
malice,  as  well  as  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  It 
umed  at  blasting  the  ambition,  as  well  as  punishing 
the  lust  of  its  victim.  By  hb  mutilation  (for  Mata^tion. 
in  thb  respect  the  canon  law  strictly  followed  ^•**  ^^^' 

I  Her  whole  soul  is  expressed  in  the  quotation  ftx>m  Lacan,  uttered,  tt  if 
laid,  when  she  entered  the  cloister  at  Argenteafl :  — 

»( 0  mazime  cot^iuc! 
0  tlMihiinli  indigne  meis.    Hoe  Juris  habebal 
In  tantum  fbrtana  capat  ?    Cor  impia  nnpsl ; 
Si  miseram  fltetora  Ail  ?    Nane  aooipe  poSDM, 
Sed  qoM  fponCe  loam." 

Voble,  bat  not  nnnlike  lines  1 
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that  of  LevHttas)  AMla:td  might,  he  thoti^t,  be  for- 
ever (fisqnaliired  frorir  ecclesiastical  horfors.  The  puri- 
ishnient  of  AWljtnFs  harbarous^  efnemies,  6f  Forbert 
and  hjd  accortp?Jc6sr,  i?^hich  wad  demacnded  by  the  p*b-' 
lie  voice,  and  inflicted  by  the  civil  powet*,  cottld  not 
console;  the  gerieral  corinriiseratibri  coiild  otfly  afggra- 
vate  his  Aiisery  rfnd  despair.  He  fhrew  himself,  sit  first 
determined  to  shun  thef  sJglrt  of  the  world,  into  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  t)enys  ;  Helcfisa,  still  f  assivfe  to  his  com- 
mands, took  the  veil  at  Argente6il.  But  ev€?h  t6  the 
end  the  fervent  affections  of  Heloisa  were  hardly  trans- 
ferred to  holi6r  and  mor6  Spiritual  objects ;  religion, 
when  it  became  a  passiotf,  might  soften,  it  could  not 
efface  from  her  heart,  that  towards  Abilard. 

The  fatme  of  Abelard,  and  his  pride  ahd  ungdVema- 
tn8t.Denyi.  blo  soul.  Still  piirsticd  hiAfi ;  his  talents  re- 
tained then*  vigor;  hid  t€?mper  Was  unsubdaed.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Denys  was  dissolate.  Abelard  be^' 
Canie  a  severe  reformer ;  he  rebuked  the  albbot  arid  the 
whole  cdmmunity  fot  thfeir  laot  disciplme,  thel^  ttoexem- 
plary  morals.  Hfe  r^tir^d  to  a  private  cell,  and  near  it 
Opened  si  school.  So  great  Was  the  ijoncorirse  6f  schol- 
ium, thalt  lodgJrig  artd  provision  cotild  nOi  be  tbxtnd  M 
die  cotiritless  throng.  On  the  one  sidO'  was'  sen  6bj6ct 
of  the  most  excessive  admiration,  Ott  the  other  of  th6 
most  implacable  hatred.  Hid  enemies  tirged  the  bishoff 
of  the  province  to  interdict  his  lectures,  as  tainted  with 
secular  learning  unbecomiing  a  monk.  His  disciples, 
with  more  dangerous  adulation,  demanded  of  the  great 
teacher  the  Satisfaction  of  their  reason  oti  the  highest 
points  of  theology,  which  tliey  could  no  longer  receive 
in  simple  faith.  They  would  no  longer  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  nor  pretend  to  believe  what  Aey  did  h<A 
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dearly  comprehend.^  Ab^lard  composed  a  tbeolopcal 
treatise,  in  which  he  discussed  the  a^ul  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

His  enemies  were  on  the  watch.  Two  of  his  old  dis- 
comfited antagonists  at  Laon,  named  AlbericootuieUof 
and  Litolf,  denoiinced  him  before  Roddpfa  a  i>.  im. 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Conon  Bishop  of  Prasneste^ 
the  Legate  of  the  Pope.  He  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Council  at  Soissons.  A  rumor  was  spread 
abroad  that  he  asserted  that  there  were  three  Gkxls. 
He  hardly  escaped  being  stoned  by  the  populace.  Btit 
no  one  ventured  to  cope  with  the  irresistible  logician. 
Ab^lard  offered  his  book  j  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  aiv 
raign  it  The  prudent  and  friendly  Godfrey,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  demanded  a  Mr  bearing  for  Ab^rd ;  he 
was  answered  by  a  general  cry  that  the  whole  world 
could  not  disentatigle  his  sophisms.  The  council  was 
drawing  ia  a  close.  The  enemies  of  Ab^lard  persuaded 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Le^te,  who  were  unlettered 
men  and  weary  of  the  whole  debate,  to  cbmmand  the 
book  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  to  be  punished  by 
seclusion  in  a  monasiety  for  bis  intolerable  presump- 
tion in  writing  and  lecturing  on  such  subje^sts  without 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Church.  Thisr 
was  a  simple  and  siiinmi^y  proceeding.  Aboard  was 
compelled  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire  with  lais  own 
hands,  and,  weeping  at  tie  loss  of  his  labors,  to  re(?ite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  crefed.  He  was  then  sent,  as  to  a 
prison,  to  the  convent  of  St  Mtfdard,  but  before  long 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  cell  at  St  Denys. 

1  **Nec  cradi  {MMse  aUquid,  nisi  primitiis  intelleotnfn,  et  ridkulotfun  esM 
ftHquera  aliis  pncdicare,  quod  nee  iiwe,  nee  illi  quos  dfieeret,  intellectii 
eapefe.^*  —  Abt^Fard,  Oper. 
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His  imprudent  passion  for  truth  plunged  him  in  a 
new  calamity.  He  ventured  to  question,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Bede,  whether  the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey 
81.  Denyt.  was  indeed  the  Dionysius  of  St.  Paul,  the  fa- 
mous Areopagite.  The  monks  had  hai-dly  endured  his 
remonstrances  against  their  dissolute  lives;  when  he 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  then*  saint,  their  futy 
knew  no  bounds.  They  declared  that  Bede  was  an 
incorrigible  liar,  Abdlard  a  sacrilegious  heretic.  Their 
founder  had  travelled  in  Greece,  and  brought  home  ir- 
refiragable  proofs  that  their  St.  Denys  was  the  convert 
of  St.  Paul.  It  was  not  the  honor  of  the  monastery 
alone  which  was  now  at  stake,  but  that  of  the  whole 
realm.  Ab^lard  was  denounced  as  guilty  of  treasona- 
ble impiety  against  France  by  thus  deposing  her  great 
tutelar  saint.  The  vengeance  of  the  King  was  invoked 
against  him.  Abelard  fled.  Both  he  and  the  prior  of 
a  monastery  near  Troyes,  who  was  so  rash  as  to  be  one 
of  liis  believers,  were  threatened  with  excoinmunica* 
tion.  The  blow  so  shocked  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denys 
(he  was  said  indeed  to  have  broken  his  constitution  by 
intemperance)  that  he  died,  and  thus  relieved  Abelard 
from  one  of  his  most  obstinate  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
Court  was  appeased,  and  through  the  royal  interest, 
Abelard  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  a  more  peaceful 
solitude. 

Afler  some  delay  Abelard  availed  himself  of  the 
royal  permission ;  he  found  a  wild  retreat,  near  the 
small  river  Ardrissan,  not  far  from  Troyes.  There,  like 
the  hermits  of  old,  he  built  his  solitary  cabin  of  osiers 
and  of  thatch.  But  the  sanctity  of  Antony  or  of 
Benedict,  or  of  the  recent  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  not  more  attractive  tlian  the  cell  of  the  phi- 
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losophen  Ab61ard,  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  in  his  own  estimation  by  his  immorality  and  by 
its  punishment,  branded  with  the  suspicion  of  heresy 
by  a  council  of  the  Church,  with  a  reputation  for  arro- 
gance and  an  intractable  temper,  which  brought  discord 
wherever  he  went,  an  outcast  of  society  rather  than  a 
world-wearied  anchorite,  had  nevertheless  lost  none  of 
his  influence.  The  desert  was  peopled  around  ^him  by 
his  admiring  scholars ;  they  left  the  castle  and  the  city 
to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  ;  for  their  lofty  palaces  they 
built  lowly  hovels ;  for  their  delicate*  viands  they  fed 
on  bread  and  wild  herbs ;  instead  of  soft  beds  they  re- 
posed contentedly  on  straw  and  chaff.  Ab^lard  proudly 
adapted  to  himself  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Behohl, 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  him ;  by  our  persecution 
we  have  prevailed  nothing,  we  have  but  increased  his 
glory."  A  monastery  arose,  which  had  hard-  ^,^,  ^^ 
ly  space  in  its  cells  for  the  crowding  votaries ;  ^^" 
Abelard  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  Paraclete  —  a 
name  which,  for  its  novelty  and  seeming  presumption, 
gave  new  offence  to  his  multiplying  enemies.^ 

But  it  was  not  the  personal  hatred  alone  which  Ab^ 
lard  had  excited  by  his  haughty  tone  and  vituperative 
language,  or  even  by  his  daring  criticism  of  old  legends. 
His  whole  system  of  teaching,  the  foundation,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  studies,  in  the  Paraclete,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  This  new  phil- 
osophic community,  a  community  at  least  bound  to- 
gether by  no  religious  vow  and  governed  by  TbePara- 
no  rigid  monastic  rules,  in  which  %\\e  profound-  ®**'*" 
est  and  most  awftd  mysteries  of  religion  were  ft^ely  disr» 
eoflsed,  in  which  the  exercises  were  those  of  the  school 

1  Opp.  AMUird,  Epist  i.  p.  S8. 
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rather  than  of  the  cloister,  and  dialectic  disputations 
rather  than  gloomy  ascetic  practice*  the  occupation^ 
awoke  the  rigilant  jealousy  of  the  two  great  reformers 
of  the  age,  Norbert,  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg^ 
whose  great  achievement  had  been  the  subjection  of 
the  regular  canons  to  a  severer  rule,  and  Bernard 
whose  abbey  of  Clairvaux  wa»  the  model  of  the  mos 
rigorous,  most  profoundly  religious  monastic  Rfe*  Th€^ 
founder  of  the  Paraclete  was  at  leiast  a  formidable  rivaly 
if  not  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Aboard  afterwards 
scornfully  designated  these  two  adversaries  ^  the  riew 
apostles ;  but  they  were  the  apostles  6f  the  ancfent 
established  feith,  himself  that  6f  the  new  school^  tlrtf 
heresy,  not  less  fearfiil  because  tmdefinable,  of  free  in- 
quiry. Neither  Norbert  nor  Bernard  probably  compre- 
hended the  ftJl  tendency  of  this  pi^matm:^  intellectua) 
movement,  but  they  had  an  instinctive  apprehensioti  of 
its  antagonism  to  their  own  power  and  influence,  &^ 
well  as  to  the  whole  religious  system,  which  had  now 
full  possession  of  the  hnman  mind.  There  was  as  yet 
no  declaration  of  war,  no  direct  accusattion,  no  sum-" 
mons  to  answer  specific  charges  before  council  bf  legate ; 
but  that  worse  hostility  of  secret  murmurs,  of  vagtiei 
suspicions  spread  throughout  Christendom,  of  solemn 
warnings,  of  suggested  fears.  Ab^lard,  in  all  his  pride^ 
felt  that  he  stood  alone,  an  object  of  universal  suspiciefn ; 
he  could  not  defend  himself  against  this  unseen,  tmag'- 
gressive  warfare ;  he  was  as  a  man  reported  to  be  srtiife^ 
ten  with  the  plague,  from  whom  the  sound  and  healthy 
shrunk  with  an  instinctive  dread,  and  who  had  no 
power  of  fbrcing  an  examinaftion  of  his  case.  His 
overweening  haughtiness  broke  doWn  into  overweening 
dejection.     He  wais  so  miserable  that  in  his  despair  he 
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tliought  aeripQsIj  q{  taking  refuge  beyoi)d  the  borders 
of  Clmsteadoni,  of  seeking  elsewhere  that  quiet  which 
^was  re£u6i^  hjim  by  Christian  hostility,  to  live  as  a 
Christian  among  the  d^lared  foes  of  Cbi^ti^ty.^ 

Whe^ier  fropi  personal  respect,  or  the  national  pride 
pi'  t^  Bretons  in  ti^ir  di^jbingijiidhc^  coMntryman,  he 
was  offered  the  dignity  pf  Abbot  in  a  mona^  AMiArdu 
Uivy  on  t^e  coast  of  Brittany  in  Morbihai^,  that  Biiult^  ^ 
pf  St.  GUdas  de  Phi^rs.  It  was  a  Weak  and  ^'^^  ^^^• 
4e¥>late  region^  the  monks  as  rude  and  savage  as  the 
peoplie,  eyen  the  l^ngiMige  wi^  unknown  to  Ab^lard. 
There,  on  the  very  veige  of  thfi  world,  on  tjiie  shores 
0£  die  /oc^m,  Abdlard  sought  in  vain  for  quiet.  The 
moi^ks  wene  as  Ia\yle0s  ^  life  as  in  manners ;  diere  was 
BO  common  fund,  yet  Ab^l^^  wf^  eiqpectetd  to  main- 
toitt  the  buildings  and  religious  .services  of  the  commu- 
i^y.  JSaob  monk  ^peot  his  private  property  on  big 
wife  or  his  cxwcubii^*  Ab^lard,  always  in  e^Ltremes, 
.endeavored  to  submit  this  ruggetd  brotherhood  to  the 
discipline  of  a  Norbert  or  a  Bernard ;  but  rigor  in  aa 
jiA>bot  who  knows  not  how  to  rouse  ceUgious  enthusi- 
asm is  resented  as  tyranny.  Among  the  wild  monka 
of  St.  Gildas  the  life  of  Ab^Iard  was  in  constant  peril. 
From  thdr  obtuse  and  ignorant  minds  his  wcmderM 
gifts  and  acquirements  commanded  no  awe ;  they  were 
Mtterly  ignorant  of  his  lean¥»d  language ;  they  hated 
his  strictness  and  even  his  piety.  Violence  threatened 
bim  without  the  waUs,  treachery  within.  They  tried 
4o  poisen  him  ;  they  even  drugged  the  cup  of  the  Holy 

1  **  S»pe  aatem,  Deos  8dt,  in  tantam  lapsus  sura  desperationem,  ut 
CbristUugiorum  finibfus  ^cessis,  ad  g«nte8  tnmair^  dispooerem,  atque  IW 
quiets  sub  quacunque  tribuH  pactione  inter  inimlcos  Christi  Christian^ 
vivere.**  Does  not  the  trilnUe  point  to  some  Mohammedan  country? 
Had  AhfUtd  heard  of  the  teaming  of  Uie  Arabs  ?  —  Uiat.  Ciriamit. 
Vol.  IV.  14 
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Encliarist.  A  monk  wlio  had  tasted  food  intended  for 
him  died  in  agony.  The  Abbot  extorted  oaths  of  obe- 
dience, he  excommunicated,  he  tried  to  the  utmost  the 
autliority  of  his  office.  He  was  obliged  at  length  to 
take  refuge  in  a  cell  remote  from  the  monastery  with  a 
very  few  of  the  better  monks ;  there  he  was  watched 
by  robbers  hired  to  kill  him. 

The  deserted  Paraclete  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
reoccupied  by  far  different  guests.  Heloisa  had  lived 
in  blameless  dignity  as  the  prioress  of  Argenteuil.  The 
rapacious  monks  of  St.  Denys,  to  whom  Argenteuil 
belonged,  expelled  the  nuns  and  resumed  the  property 
of  the  convent.  The  Paraclete,  abandoned  by  Ab^ 
lard's  scholars,  and  falling  into  decay,  offered  to  Hdoisa 
an  honomble  retreat  with  her  sisters :  she  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  vacant  cells.  A  correspondence  began  with 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gildas.  Ab^lard's  history  of  his  ca- 
lamities, that  most  naked  and  unscrupulous  autobiog- 
raphy, reawakened  the  soft  but  melancholy  reminis- 
cences of  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  Those  famous 
letters  were  written,  in  which  Heloisa  dwells  with  such 
touching  and  passionate  truth  on  her  yet  unextinguished 
affection.  Age,  sorrow,  his  great  calamity,  his  perse* 
cutions,  his  exclusive  intellectual  studies,  perhaps  some 
real  religious  remorse,  have  frozen  the  springs  of  Ab4- 
lard's  love,  if  his  passion  may  be  dignified  with  that 
holy  name.  In  him  all  is  cold,  selfish,  almost  coarse ; 
in  Heloisa  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  is  chastened  by 
the  piety  of  the  saint :  much  is  still  warm,  almost  pas- 
sionate, but  with  a  deep  sadness  in  which  womanly, 
amorous  regret  is  strangely  mingled  with  the  stjrongest 
language  of  religion. 

The  monastery  of  Su  Gildas  seemed  at  length  to 
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have  been  reduced  to  order;  but  when  peace  suiv 
rounded  Aboard,  Ab^lard  could  not  be  at  peace.  He 
is  again  before  the  world,  again  in  the  world ;  again 
committed,  and  now  in  fatal  strife  with  his  great  and 
unforgiving  adversary.  His  writings  had  now  obtained 
popularity,  as  wide  spread,  and  perilous,  as  his  lectures 
and  his  disputations.  Ab^lard,  it  might  seem,  in  de^. 
peration  provoked  the  contest  with  that  adversary  in 
his  stronghold.  He  challenged  Bernard  before  kings 
and  prelates  whom  Bernard  ruled  with  irresistible  sway ; 
he  entered  the  lists  against  authority  where  authority 
was  supreme  —  in  a  great  Council.  At  issue  with  the 
deep  devotional  spirit  of  the  age,  he  chose  his  time 
when  all  minds  were  excited  by  the  most  solemn  action 
of  devotion  —  the  Crusade :  he  appealed  to  reason 
when  reason  was  least  likely  to  be  heard. 

A  Council  had  been  summoned  at  Sens  for  a  relig- 
ious ceremony  which  more  than  all  others  Jum  2,  U40. 
roused  the  passions  of  local  and  national  devotion -*- 
the  translation  of  the  body  of  the  patron  saint  The 
king,  Louis  VIL,  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  Cham- 
pagne, a  train  of  nobles,  and  all  the  prelates  of  the 
realm  were  to  be  present.  Before  this  audience  Ab6- 
lard  dared  his  adversary  to  make  good  his  charges  of 
heresy,  by  which  it  was  notorious  that  Bernard  and  his 
monks  had  branded  his  writings.  Bernard  st  Benuird. 
himself  must  deliver  his  opinion  of  Ab^lard's  writings 
in  his  own  words :  he  is  a  witness  as  well  to  their  ex- 
tensive dissemination  as  to  their  character  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  clergy  and  of  the  monks.  "  These  books 
of  Abdlard  are  flying  abroad  all  over  the  world  ;  they 
no  longer  shun  the  light ;  they  find  their  way  into  cas- 
tles and  cities ;  they  pass  from  land  to  land,  from  one 
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poople  to  another.  A  new  gospel  is  promolgated,  a 
new  faitb  is  preached.  Disputations  are  held  on  virtue 
and  vice  not  accoixling  to  Christian  morality ;  on  the 
Sa/craments  of  the  Church  not  according  to  die  rule  of 
£utb  ;  on  the  mjstery  of  the  Trinity  not  with  ramplio- 
ity  and  soberness.  This  huge  Goliath,  with  his  armoiv 
.  hearer  Amcdd  of  Brescia,  defies  the  armies  of  the  Lord 
to  hatde I" ^  Yet  so  great  was  the  estimation  of  Ab^ 
Wd's  powers  thai;  Bernard  hI  first  shrunk  from  the 
^contest.  ^^Haw  should  an  unpractised  stripling  like 
liimadf,  unversed  in  logic,  meet  tiie  giant  who  was 
pmctised  in  every  kind  .of  debate  ? ''  He  consented  at 
length  to  appear,  not  as  the  accuser,  only  as  a  witness 
against  Ab^krcL  But  already  he  had  endeavored  to 
influence  the  OMirt ;  he  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
France  about  to  assemble  at  Sens  rebuking  their  re- 
-niisaness,  by  which  this  wood  of  heresies,  this  harvest 
of  errors,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  around  the 
spouse  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Abdlard  cannot  be 
cited  to  show  his  estimation  of  Bernard.  Outwardly 
he  had  even  shown  respect  to  Bernard.  On  a  visit  of 
friendly  courtesy  to  the  neighboring  abbess  of  the  Para* 
clete  a  slight  variation  in  the  service  had  ofiended  Ber- 
nard's rigid  sense  of  ecclesiastical  imity.  Ab^lard,  with 
temper  but  with  fimuiess,  defended  the  change.^    But 

1  Epjst.  ad  iDDOcent  Papan^. 

2  Tho  question  was  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  our  daily  bread/' 
or  "  our  bread  day  by  day.**  This  letter  commences  in  a  tone  almost  of 
deference;  but  Ab^lard  soon  resumes  his  language  of  superiority.  What 
he  says  on  the  greater  degree  of  authority  to  be  asonbed  to  St  Matthew*! 
Gospel  over  that  of  St  Luke  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  notion  of  plen- 
aiy  inspiration.  He  asserts  from  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Gnat,  and  even 
Gregory  VIL,  th;it  usage  must  give  way  to  reasoa;  and  retorts  veiy 
curiously  on  the  innovations  introduced  by  Bernard  himself  into  the 
ordinary  ser\'ioe8. 
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the  quiet  and  bitter  irony  of  Iub  disdi^e,  who  described 
the  contest,  may  be  accepted  as  an  unquestionable  tes- 
timony  to  his  way  of  spcutking  in  his  esoteric  circle  and 
among  his  intimate  pupils,  of  the  even  now  almost  can- 
onifled  saint.  ^^  Already  has  winged  fame  dispersed 
the  odor  of  thy  sanctity  throughout  the  world,  vaunted 
thy  merits,  declaimed  on  thy  miracles.  We  boasted  of 
the  felicity  of  our  pres^at  age,  glorified  by  the  light  of 
so  brilliant  a  star ;  we  thought  that  the  world,  doomed 
to  perdition,  continued  to  subsist  only  through  your 
merits ;  we  knew  that  on  your  will  dq>ended  the  mercy 
d*  heaven,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of 

the  earth,  the  blessing  <^  its  fruits Thou  hadsl 

lived  so  long,  thou  hadst  given  life  to  the  Church 
ihrough  so  many  holy  institutions,  that  the  very  devils 
were  thought  to  roar  at  thy  behest ;  and  we,  in  our  lit- 
tleness,  boasted  of  our  blessedness  under  a  patron  of 
such  power."  ^  Bernard  s^d  his  admirers  might  well 
hate  the  man  whose  scholars  were  thus  taught  to  de> 
spise  that  popular  superstition  which  beheld  miracles  in 
all  his  works. 

With  these  antagonistic  feelings,  and  this  disparaging 
estimate  each  of  the  other,  met  the  two  great  oonodiar 
champions.  In  Bernard  the  Past  and  the^*^ 
Present  concentred  all  their  powers  and  influences,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  sacerdotal,  ceremonial,  inflexi- 
bly dogmatic,  imaginative  religion  of  centuries  —  the 
profound  and  submissive  faith,  the  monastic  ar^sterity, 
the  c-owering  superstition  ;  he  was  the  spiritual  dictator 
of  tiie  age,  above  kings,  prelates,  even  above  the  Pope, 
he  was  the  model  of  holiness,  the  worker  of  perpetual 
wonders.     Abelard  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  prophetic 

1  BercQftarli  Epibt.,  in  Ali^Urd  Opei.,  p.  803. 
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type  of  the  Future.  Free  inquiry  could  only  emanci- 
pate itself  at  a  much  later  period  by  allying  itself  with 
a  strong  counter-religious  passion ;  it  must  oppose  the 
strength  of  individual  Christianity  to  the  despotism 
of  ecclesiastical  religion.  Ab^ard's  reli^on  (it  were 
most  unjust  to  question  his  religion)  was  but  a  colder 
form  of  the  dominant  faith ;  he  was  a  monk,  though 
against  his  own  temperament  and  tone  of  feeling.  But 
Ab^lard  was  pure  intellect,  utterly  unimaginative,  log- 
ical to  the  most  naked  precision,  analytical  to  the  mi- 
nutest subtilty  ;  even  his  devotion  had  no  warmth ;  he 
ruled  the  mind,  but  touched  no  heart.  At  best  there- 
fore he  was  the  wonder,  Bernard  the  object  of  admira- 
tion, reverence,  love,  almost  of  adoration. 

The  second  day  of  the  Council  (the  first  had  been 
devoted  to  the  solemn  translation  of  the  relics)  was 
appointed  for  this  grand  theological  tournament.  Not 
only  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  prelates  of  France,  but 
all  Christendom  watched  in  anxious  solicitude  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  Yet  even  before  a  tribunal  so  favora- 
ble, so  preoccupied  by  his  own  burning  words,  Bei> 
nard  was  awed  into  calmness  and  moderation.  He 
demanded  only  that  the  most  obnoxious  passages  should 
be  read  from  Ab^lard's  works.  It  was  to  his  amaze- 
ment, no  less  than  that  of  the  whole  council,  when 
Ab^lard,  instead  of  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  in 
a  reply,  answered  only,  "  I  appeal  to  Rome,"  and  left 
the  hall  of  Council.  It  is  said,  to  explain  this  unex- 
pected abandonment  of  the  field  by  the  bold  challenger, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  At  Sens,  as  before 
at  Soissons,  the  populace  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
daring  heretic,  who  was  reported  to  have  impeached 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  they  were  ready  to 
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rise  agwnst  him,*  Bernard  himself  would  hardly  have 
interfered  to  save  him  from  that  summary  reftitation ;  * 
^nd  Ab^Iard,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  power  and 
&me  as  a  disputant,  might  perhaps  expect  Bernard  to 
decline  his  challenge.  He  may  have  almost  forgotten 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  Council  of  Soissons ;  at  a  dis 
tance,  in  his  retreat  in  Brittany,  such  a  tribunal  might 
i^ppear  less  awful  than  when  he  saw  it  in  undisguised 
and  nnappeased  hostiUty  before  him.  The  Council 
may  have  been  disappointed  at  this  sudden  close  of  the 
spectacle  which  they  were  assembled  to  behold ;  but 
they  were  relieved  fixHn  the  necessity  of  judging  betweoi 
the  conflicting  parties.  Bernard,  in  the  heat  and  pride 
of  his  triumph,  after  having  in  vain,  and  with  taunts, 
provoked  his  mute  adversary,  proceeded  now  in  no 
mea'Hired  language  to  pursue  his  victory.  The  martial 
and  unlearned  prelates  vainly  hoped  that  as  they  had 
lost  the  excitement  of  the  firay,  they  might  escape  the 
trouble  and  fatigue  of  this  profound  theological  inves- 
tigation. But  the  inflexible  Bernard  would  as  little 
spare  them  as  he  would  his  adversary.  The  faithful 
disciple  of  Ab^lard  describes  with  some  touches  of  sat- 
ire, but  with  reality  which  reads  like  truth,  the  close 
of  this  memorable  day.  The  discomfited  Ab^lard  had 
withdrawn;  his  books  were  now  produced,  a  person 
commanded  to  read  aloud  all  the  objectionable  parts  at 
full  length  in  all  their  logical  aridity.  The  bishops,  as 
evening  drew  on,  grew  weary,  and  relieved  their  fa- 
tigue with  wine.     The  wine  and  the  weariness  brought 


1  **  Dam  de  saft  fide  direateretar,  seditionem  popali  timexu,  apoetolioi 
•edis  pnesentiam  appellavit,"  —  Otho  Freisingen,  i.  46. 

*  **  An  non  jostius  os  loquens  talia  fostibus  conderetur,  quam  rationibuf 
lepelleretar.**  —  So  writes  Bernard,  Epbt  p.  1554. 
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on  sleep:  the  drowsj  assembly  sat,  fiome  leaning  on 
their  elbows,  some  with  cushioiu  under  their  heads^ 
tome  with  their  heads  dropping  on  their  knees*  At 
each  pause  they  murmured  sleepily  *^  damnamus,"  we 
condemn,  till  at  length  some  cut  tikott  the  word  and 
faintly  breathed  "  namus."  ^ 

Abelard  had  appended  to  Rome  ;  at  Rome  his  advei> 
saries  had  prepared  for  his  reception* 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  Ronie  is  in  such  terms 
M  these  t  ^^  Peter  Abelard  makes  roid  the  whole  Clm»« 
tian  fiuth  by  attempting  to  oomprdiend  the  natfire  oi 
God  through  human  reason.  He  ascends  up  into 
heaven,  he  goes  down  into  hell»  Nothing  can  elude 
him  either  in  the  height  above  or  in  the  nethermost 
depths.  A  man  great  in  his  own  eyes,  disputing  about 
fiiith  against  the  fiuth,  walking  among  the  great  and 
wonderful  things  which  are  above  him,  the  searcher  of 
the  Divine  M^yesty,  the  fabricator  of  heresy.  Already 
has  his  book  on  the  Trinity  been  burned  by  order  rf 
one  Oounoil ;  it  has  now  risen  fit)m  the  dead.  Ao* 
cursed  is  he  that  builds  again  the  walls  of  Jericha  His 
branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  he  boasts  that 
he  has  disciples  in  Rome  itself,  even  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals ;  he  draws  the  whole  woiid  after  him  $  it  ia 
time  therefore  to  silence  him  by  apostolic  authority.** 

An  appeal  from  Bernard  to  Rome  was  an  i^peal 
from  Bernard  to  himself.  Pope  Innocent  II.  was  too 
completely  under  his  influence,  too  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  not  to  confirm  at  once  his  sentence.  Bernard  had 
already  filled  the  ears  of  the  Pope  with  the  heresies  of 
Abelard.  He  urged,  he  almost  commanded,  the  Pope 
ko  proceed  to  instant  judgment,     **  Shall  he  venture  to 

"^  1  Epijjt.  Berengfir.  apud  Ab^lmrd  Oper. 
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appeal  to  the  throne  of  Peter  who  denies  the  feith  of 
teeter?  For  what  has  God  raised  thee  up,  lowly  as 
thou  wert  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  placed  thee  above 
kings  and  nations  ?  Not  that  thou  shouldest  destroy  but 
tiiat  thou  shouldest  build  up  the  faith.  Qod  fi^ruudH 
has  stirred  up  the  fury  of  the  schismatics  *«*"»p*»- 
that  thou  mightest  have  the  glory  of  crushing  it.  This 
only  was  wanting  to  mahe  thee  equal  to  the  most  (at* 
mous  of  thy  predecessors,  the  condemnation  of  a  heN 
esy."  ^  Bernard  addressed  another  long  controveraial 
epistle  to  Innocent,  and  through  him  to  all  Christen-** 
dom  ;  it  was  the  fall  view  of  Ab^lard's  theology  as  it 
appeared  to  most  of  his  own  generation.  He  inveighs 
against  Abelard's  dialectic  theory  of  the  Trinity,  his 
definition  of  iaith  as  opinion  ;  his  wrath  is  kindled  to 
its  most  fiei*y  language  by  the  tenet  which  he  ascribes 
to  Ab^lard,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  delivered  man 
by  hid  death  fi'om  the  yoke  of  the  devil ;  that  Satan 
had  only  the  permitted  and  temporary  power  of  a 
jailer,  not  foil  sovereignty  over  mankind:  in  other 
words,  that  mian  had  still  fVee-will;  that  Christ  was 
incarnate  rather  to  enlighten  mankind  by  his  wisdom 
and  example,  and  died  not  so  mudi  to  redeem  them 
fi*om  slavery  to  the  devil,  as  to  show  his  own  boundless 
love.*  "  Which  Is  most  intolerable,  the  blasphemy  c^ 
the  arrogance  of  his  language  ?  Which  is  most  dani* 
nable,  the  tetoerity  or  the  impiety  ?  Would  it  not  b* 
more  just  to  stop  his  mouth  with  Wows  than  confote 
him  by  argument  ?    Does  hot  he  whose  hand  is  against 

1  Apnd  Labbe,  et  Mansi,  et  in  Oper.  S.  Bernardi. 

*  *'  Ut  dicat  totom  esse  quod  Deus  in  came  apparnlt,  nostram  de  yit&  tt 
exemplo  iftin  iostitotiwieni,  sive  ut  poetmodom  dixit,  instnictioneBi: 
totum  quod  passoa  et  mortaua  est  sum  ei^ga  noe  oharitatis  oetonsionem  vel 
commendationem.'*  —  Kpist  zeii.  1639. 
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every  one,  provoke  the  hand  of  every  one  against  liim- 
self  ?  All,  he  says,  think  thus,  but  I  think  otherwise  I 
Who,  then,  art  thou?  What  canst  thou  advance 
which  is  wiser,  what  hast  thou  dis^covered  which  is 
more  subtile?  What  secret  revelation  canst  thou 
boast  which  has  escaped  the  saints  and  eluded  the  an- 
gels ?  •  •  •  •  Tell  us  what  is  this  that  thou  alone  canst 
Bee,  that  no  one  before  thee  hath  seen  ?  That  the  Son 
of  God  put  on  manhood  for  some  purpose  besides  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  bondage.  Assuredly  this  has 
been  discovered  by  no  one  but  by  thee,  and  where  hast 
thou  discovered  it  ?  Thou  hast  received  it  neither  fi^im 
sage,  nor  prophet,  nor  apostle,  nor  from  Grod  himself. 
The  apostle  of  the  Grentiles  received  from  Grod  himself 
what  he  delivered  to  us.  The  apostle  of  the  Grentiles 
declares  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  on  high  —  ^I 
speak  not  of  myself.'  But  thou  deliverest  what  is 
thine  own,  what  thou  hast  not  received.  He  who 
speaks  of  himself  is  a  liar.  Keep  to  thyself  what 
comes  from  thyself.  For  me,  I  follow  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles.  I  obey  the  Gk)8pel,  but  not  the  Grospel 
according  to  Peter.  Thou  msjcest  thyself  a  fifth  evan- 
gelist. What  says  the  law,  what  say  the  prophets, 
what  say  the  apostles,  what  say  their  successors,  that 
which  thou  alone  deniest,  that  Grod  was  made  man  to 
deliver  man  from  bondage  ?  What,  then,  if  an  angel 
should  come  from  heaven  to  teach  us  the  contrary 
accursed  be  the  error  of  that  angel  t  '* 

Absent,  unheard,  unconvicted,  Ab61ard  was  con- 
fy,oiSMSiiim-  demned  by  the  Supreme  PontiflFl  The  con- 
JJI^JJI^,^     demnation   was  uttered    almost    before    the 


charge  could  be  fully  known.    The  decree  of 
Innocent  reproved  all  public  disputations  on  the  myst&- 
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rics  of  religion.     Abelard  was  condemned  to  silence ; 
his  disciples  to  excommunication.^ 

Abelard  had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome ;  he 
was  stopped  by  severe  illness,  and  found  hos-  Abaardu 
pitable  reception  in  the  Abbey  of  Clugny.  ^^'«^- 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  that  famous  mon* 
astery,  did  more  than  protect  the  outcast  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  had  himself  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  C(mtroTersy  with  the  fervent  Bernard,  though 
their  controversy  had  been  conducted  in  a  milder  and 
more  Christian  ^irit.  Yet  the  Abbot  of  the  more 
luxurious  or  more  polished  Clugny  might  not  be  sorry 
to  show  a  gentleness  and  compassion  uncongenial  to 
the  more  austere  Clairvaux.  He  even  wrought  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  between  the  persecuted  Abelard 
and  the  victorious  Bernard.  It  was  but  an  outward,  a 
hollow  reconciliation.  Abelard  published  an  apology, 
if  apology  it  might  be  called,  which  accused  his  adver- 
sary of  ignorance  or  of  malice.  The  apology  not  mere- 
ly repelled  the  charge  of  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  but 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  doctrines ;  and  to 
allay  the  tender  anxiety  of  Heloisa,  who  still  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  fiune  and  happiness,  he  sent  her  his 
creed,  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  austere  or- 
thodoxy. Even  in  the  highest  quarters,  among  the 
most  distinguished  prelates,  there  was  at  least  strong 
compassion  for  Abelard,  admiration  for  his  abiliti^ 
perhaps  secret  indignation  at  the  hard  usage  he  had 
endured.  Bernard  knew  that  no  less  a  person  than 
Guido  di  Castello,  afterwards  Pope  Coelestine  II.,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Abelard,  spoke  of  him  at  least  with  affection. 
To  him  Bernard  writes,   "  He  would  not  suppose  that 

1  Apad  Beraard,  Epist.  cxdv 
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fthoQgh  (Jnido  loved  the  ittan  he  conid  love  his  er- 
rors." ^  He  suggests  til©  peril  of  the  eontagion  of  such 
doctrines,  and  stdlAillj  associates  the  name  of  Ab^lard 
with  the  most  odious  heresies.  When  he  writes  of  the 
Trinity  he  has  a  savor  <rf  Arius ;  when  of  grace,  of 
Pelagins ;  when  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  Nestmus. 
To  the  Cardinal  Ivo  he  uses  stUl  stronger  words  — 
*^  Though  a  Baptist  without  in  his  attsterities,  he  is  a 
Herod  within."  Still  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
Abelard  fi>und  peace,  honor,  seclusion,  in  the  Abbey 
April  91,1141.  of  Olugny.  He  died  at  &e  age  of  sixly^ 
AMiaxd.  three  :^  Peter  the  Venerable  eommunicated 
the  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  still  fiuthlu]  Helmsa. 
His  language  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. ^^  I  never  saw  his  equal  for  humility  of  manners 
and  habits.  St.  Germanus  was  not  mcire  modest ;  nor 
St.  Martin  more  poor.  He  allowed  no  moment  to  es- 
cape unoccupied  by  prayer,  reading,  wri^g,  or  dieta- 
tion.  The  heavenly  visitor  sifrprised  him  in  the  midst 
of  these  holy  works."  •  The  remains  of  Abelard  were 
transported  to  the  Paraclete ;  an  absolution  obtained  by 
Peter  was  deposited  in  his  tomb ;  for  twenty-otte  years 
the  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  mourned  over  her  teacher, 
her  lover,  her  husband ;  and  then  reposed  by  his  side. 
The  intellectual  movement  of  Abelard,  as  &r  as  any 
acknowledged  and  hereditary  school,  died  with  Abelard. 
Even  his  great  principle,  that  which  he  asserted  rather 

1  Bpift  exH. 

t  Poter  writes  to  Pope  Innocest  in  the  name  of  Ab^bur*:  **  Ut  reliqaot 
diee  vitse  et  senectutis  suae,  qui  fortasse  non  muld  sunt,  in  Oloniacft  veetrft 
enm  consommare  jnbeatis,  et  ne  a  domo  qnam  velat  paaser,  ne  a  nido  qntm 
Telut  tortuT  86  invenisse  gandet,  aliqaomm  ihstantift  aut  expeUi  4iit  < 
moveri  valeat**  —  Petri  Venerab.  Epist.  ad  Innocent. 

«  Petri  Vener.  Epist.  ad  Heloisam. 
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than  consistently  maintained  —  the  snptemacy  t>f  rea- 
son —  that  principle  which  Bernard  and  the  high  devo* 
tional  Chnrchmen  looked  on  with  vague  but  natnml 
apprehension  as  eventually  fetal  to  authority,  fdi  in- 
to abeyance.  The  schoolmen  connected  togeth^,  as 
it  were,  reason  and  authority.  The  influence  remained, 
but  nentraliied.  The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  is  but  the  *•  Sic  et  N6n  **  ^f  Abelard  in  A 
more  cautions  and  reverential  form.  John  of  Salkbury, 
in  his  Polycraticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Con- 
ceptualist.  The  sagacious  and  prophetic  jealonsy  of  hia 
adversaries  seems  to  have  had  a  more  clear  though  in*- 
stinctive  perc^tion  of  the  remoter  consecjuences  of  his 
doctrines  than  Abelard  himself.  Ab^krd  the  philoso- 
pher seems,  notwithstanding  his  arrogance,  to  be  per- 
petually sharing  these  apprehensions.  He  is  at  once 
the  boldest  and  most  timid  of  men ;  always  striking  out 
into  the  path  of  free  inquiry,  but  never  following  it  out- 
ward ;  he  plunges  back,  as  if  afraid  of  himself,  into 
blind  and  submissive  orthodoxy.  The  remorse  for  his 
moral  aberrations,  shame  and  fear  of  the  worid,  seeiii 
weighing  upon  his  mind,  and  repressing  its  fi'ee  enei^. 
He  is  no  longer  the  arrogant,  overbearing  despot  of  the 
school ;  church  authority  is  compelling  him  to  ungra- 
cious submission.  In  his  Lectures,  even  in  his  later 
days,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  bolder  and  less  incon- 
sequent ;  many  of  the  sayings  on  wbich  the  heaviest 
charges  of  his  adversaries  rested,  whether  withdrawn 
or  never  there,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  works :  he 
disclaims  altogether  the  Book  of  Sentences,  which  may 
have  been  the  note-book  of  his  opinions  1^  some  of  his 
scholars.  He  limits  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  a  kind 
of  moral  or  religious  influence ;  it  belongs  to  those  who 
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are  possessed  with  fiuth,  hope,  and  charity.  He  is  stiU 
more  restrictive  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
\/penIy  asserts  their  contradictions  and  errors.  In  his 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  compares  tlieir 
lives  with  those  of  the  clergy  of  his  day,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter ;  places  them  far  above  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation ; 
and  gives  them  a  dim,  indeed,  yet  influential  and  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  When  Bernard,  there- 
fore, confined  himself  to  general  charges,  he  might 
stand  on  strong  ground ;  when  he  denounced  the  the- 
ology of  Abelard  as  respecting  no  mystery,  as  rashly 
tearing  away  rather  than  gently  lifting  the  veil  from 
the  holiest  things,  of  rushing  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
openly  disdaining  to  believe  what  it  could  not  make 
pervious  to  the  understanding.^  But  when  he  began  to 
define  his  charges,  he  was  betrayed  into  exaggeration 
and  injustice.  No  two  great  minds  were  probably  less 
capable  of  comprehending  each  other.  Some  of  tlie 
gravest  charges  rest  on  works  which  Abelard  never 
wrote,  some  on  obvious  misconceptions,  some  on  illus- 
trations assumed  to  be  positions;  all  perverted  into 
close  assimilation  or  identification  with  the  condemned 
and  hated  ancient  heresies. 

The  mature  and  peculiar  philosophy  of  Ab^rd,  but 
for  its  love  for  barren  logical  forms,  and  this  dreaded 
worship  of  reason,  his  Conceptualism,  might  in  itself 
not  merely  have  been  reconciled  with  the  severest 
orthodoxy,  but  might  have  opened  a  safe  intermediate 
ground  between  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin  and  the 
Realism  of  Anselm  and  William  of  Champeaux.  Aa 
the  former  tended  to  a  sensuous  rationalism,  so  the  lat- 

l  Bpist  ad  Episoop.  187, 188. 
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ter  to  a  mystic  pantheism.  If  everything  but  the  indi- 
vidual was  a  mere  name,  then  knowledge  shrunk  into 
that  which  was  furnished  by  the  senses  alone.  When 
Nominalism  became  Theology,  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  (this  was  the  perpetual  touchstone  of  all  sys- 
tems), if  they  were  more  than  words,  were  individuals, 
and  Tritbeism  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  God, 
the  great  Reality,  absorbed  into  himself  all  other  Ke- 
alities ;  they  became  part  of  God ;  they  became  God. 
This  was  the  more  immediate  danger ;  the  deepest  de- 
votion became  Mysticism,  and  resolved  everything  into 
God.  Mysticism  in  Europe,  as  in  India,  melted  into 
Pantheism.  The  Conoeptualism  of  Ab^lard,  allowing 
real  existence  to  universals,  but  making  those  univer^ 
sals  only  cognizable  as  mental  conceptions  to  the  indi- 
vidual, might  be  in  danger  of  £sdling  into  Sabellianism. 
The  three  persons  would  be  but  three  manifestations  of 
the  Deity ;  a  distinction  only  perceptible  to  the  mind 
might  seem  to  be  made  to  the  mind  alone.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  perception  of  a  sinritual  Deity  can 
only  be  through  the  mind  ca  the  spirit,  the  mystery 
might  seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view, 
which,  while  it  repudiated  the  materializing  tendencies 
of  the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
Idealism  kept  up  the  strong  distinction  between  God 
and  created  things,  between  the  human  and  divuie 
mind,  the  all-pervading  soul  —  and  the  soul  of  man.* 

1  Th«  real  place  which  Ab^ard's  Ck>iiceptiiali8m  (if,  as  I  think,  it  has  its 
place)  hdds  between  the  crude  Nominalism  of  Boscelin,  and  the  mysticism, 
if  not  mystic  Realism,  of  William  of  Champeaoz,  belongs  to  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy  rather  than  of  Christianity.  M.  Cousin  denies  to  Ab^lard  any 
faitermediate  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer,  who  in  my  judgment 
sometimes  writes  rather  loosely,  at  others  with  much  sagacity,  M.  Xavier 
Rousselot,  finds  a  separate  and  independent  position  in  philosophy  and  in 
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Inhere  is  one  tiiaatise,  ind^,  the  famotiB  ^Stc  et 
Non/'  which  has  been  reicovered  in  the  present  day, 
and  if  of  Itself  taken  as  the  exposition  of  Ab^lard^s 
philosophical  theology^  might,  though  writt^i  under 
the  semblance  of  profound  reverence  for  an(Jqui^, 
even  Ax>m  its  form  ietnd  title,  have  startled  an  age  less 
devotional,  less  nnder  the  bondage  of  authority.  la 
this  treatise  Ab^krd  prtiponndd  all  the  great  problems 
of  religion,  with,  the  opinions^  the  conflicting  opimcnii 
of  the  FlEidiers ;  at  times  he  may  seem  disposed  to 
establish  a  friendly  harmony,  at  others  they  are  eom*- 
mitted  in  irreconcilable  strifo*  It  is  a  history  of  the 
antagonism  and  inward  discord,  of  the  disunity  of  the 
Church.  Descartes  himself  did  not  establish  die  prii^- 
ciple  of  doubt  as  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge 
more  coldly  and  nakedly,  or  more  ofibudvely  to  his 
own  age  from  its  cautions  justification  in  the  words 
of  him  who  is  all  tmth.^  If  Bernard  knew  this  trea- 
tise, it  explains  at  once  all  Bernard's  iHiplacable  ho»- 
tility;  to  himself,  bo  doubt,  the  6i:q)pres6iou  of  sueh 
principles  would  justify  any  means  of  coercion,  kdmost 
any  departure  frotn  orflUnary  rules  oi  iaimess  and  juft- 
tice.     It  is  nothing  tJMit  to  the  calmer  judgment  the 

theology  ibr  the  qTstem  of  AMlard.  AMlard  otrtainly  acttut  have  deoeired 
himself  if  he  was  no  more  than  a  coacealed  NominalfsL  See  the  snmmaiy 
of  ANIard'i  opinioiM  in  Haaraan,  de  la  Philoeophie  Se^Iasti^iia.  H.  Ha«- 
reau  defines  Ab^lard^s  Ccnceptoallsm  as  a  **  Nominalisme  nusonnable.  L« 
philosophic  d*Ab^lard  est  la  philosophie  de  la  prudence,  la  phlloeophie  du 
•ens  commun/*  If  I  may  presume  to  saj  so,  Ab^lard  was  lees  led  to  this 
tntermediate  position  bjr  his  own  prudence,  than  by  hii  keen  mgadty  in 
tracing  the  consequences  of  Nondnalism  and  extreme  ReaHsm.  See  aim  O. 
de  R^musat,  Ab^lard. 

1  **  Dubitore  enim  de  shigulis  non  erH  inutile.  Dnbitando  enim  ad  id- 
qnisitionem  venimus;  inqnirendo  veritaiem  perefpimas,  joxta  qnos  et  Ve- 
ritas ipsa  *  quaerite  et  invenietis,  pnleate  et  aperietor  vebis.'  **  —  Fhrfog.  ad 
Sic  et  Non. 
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"  Sic  et  Non  "  by  no  means  fulfils  its  own  promise, 
that  it  is  &r  more  harmless  to  the  devout  than  it 
threatens  to  be;  far  less  satisfactory  to  the  curious 
and  speculative :  it  must  be  taken  in  its  spirit,  to 
estimate  the  rude  shock  which  it  must  have  given  to 
the  yet  nnawakened,  or  but  h^lf-awakened  mind  of 
Christendom :  so  only  Can  a  Judgment  be  formed  on 
the  real  controvert  betwew  the  Founder  of  the  Para- 
clete and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.^ 

1  M,  Cousin  has  only  printed  parts  of  the  Sic  et  Non.  Bat  he  has  glrea 
the  heads  of  the  chapters  omitted,  many  of  which  more  provoke  the  curf- 
•sHy  than  those  whkh  ha  has  eheeen.  The  whole  Sie  et  Non  has  now  been 
printed  at  Marboig  from  another  manoscript  (at  Munich),  by  Henke  and 
Lindenkohl,  Marburg,  1S51.  Father  Tosti,  a  monk  of  Monte  Casino,  author 
ef  a  life  or  apology  for  Boniface  Till,  (hereafter  to  be  quoted),  has  published 
a  life  of  Ab^lard,  written  with  more  candor  than  might  be  expected  firom 
such  a  quarter.  He  was  urged  to  this  work  by  finding  in  the  archives  of 
Monte  Casino  MSS.  containing  nnpnblished  firagments  of  Ab^lard*s  Theo- 
logia  Christiana,  and  of  the  8io  et  Non,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  concise 
ej(  tracts. 

In  feet,  the  Sic  et  Non  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  manual  for  scholastic  dia- 
pstation,  of  which  it  was  the  rule  that  each  combatami  must  fight,  right  or 
wrong.  It  was  an  armory  fipom  which  disputants  vo.dd  find  weiqwns  te 
their  hands  on  any  disputable  point;  and  all  points  b;  ti*e  n-U  of  this  i 
ikre  were  disputable. 
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CHAITER  VI. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. 

Bernard  had  triumphed  over  the  intellectiial  insor* 
rection  agamst  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  but  there 
was  a  rebellion  infinitely  more  dangerous,  at  least  in  its 
immediate  consequences,  brooding  in  the  minds  of  men : 
the  more  formidable  because  more  popular,  the  more 
imminent  because  it  appealed  at  once  to  the  passions 
and  the  plain  vulgar  sense  of  man.  To  judge  from  the 
number  of  his  disciples,  Ab^lard's  was  a  popular  move- 
ment ;  that  of  Arnold  was  absolutely,  avowedly  demo- 
cratic ;  it  raised  a  new  class  c^  men,  and  to  them  trans- 
ferred at  once  power,  authority,  wealth.  There  was 
an  ostensible  connection  between  these  two  outbursts 
of  freedom,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  inde- 
pendent of,  almost  incongruous  with,  each  other,  except 
in  their  common  hostility  to  the  hierarchical  system. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  was  a  hearer  oi  Abelard,  a  pupil  in 
his  revolutionary  theology  or  revolutionary  philosophy, 
and  aspired  himself  to  a  complete  revolution  in  civil 
af&irs :  he  was  called,  as  has  been  seen,  the  armor- 
bearer  of  the  giant  Abelard.  The  two  were  even  mor^ 
nearly  allied  in  their  kindred  origin.  Monasticism  was 
the  common  parent  of  both.  The  theory  of  monasti- 
cism, which  was  acknowledged  even  by  most  of  the 
clergy  themselves  to  be  the  absolute  perfection  of  Chris- 
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danity,  its  true  philosophy,  was  in  perpetual  and  glar- 
ing contradiction  with  the  actual  visible  state  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  older  and  wealthier  monasteries. 
This  theory  was  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world, 
of  property,  even  of  volition ;  it  was  the  extreme  of 
indigence,  the  scantiest  fare,  the  coarsest  dress,  the 
lowliest  demeanor,  the  hardest  toil,  both  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industry  and  in  the  offices  of  religion ;  the 
short  and  interrupted  sleep,  the  incessant  devotional 
exercise,  usually  the  most  severe  self-inflicted  pain. 
The  poorer,  the  more  mortified,  the  more  seclud- 
ed, the  more  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  indulgence, 
the  nearer  to  sanctity.  Nor  was  this  a  remote, 
obsolete,  traditionary  theory.  Every  new  aspirant 
after  monastic  perfection,  every  founder  of  an  order, 
and  of  every  recent  monastery,  exemplified,  or  he 
would  never  have  founded  an  order  or  built  a  mon- 
astery, this  poor,  self-abasing,  self-excruciating  holi- 
ness. Stephen  Harding,  Bernard  and  his  followers, 
and  all  who  lived  up  to  their  principles  in  their  own 
persons,  to  those  around  them  and  by  their  wide-spread 
feme,  stood  before  the  world  not  merely  as  beacon- 
lights  of  true  Christianity,  but  as  uttering  a  perpetual 
l)rotest,  a  rebuke  against  the  lordly,  rich,  and  luxurious 
l)relates  and  abbots.  Their  vital  principles,  their  prin- 
ciples of  action,  were  condemnatory  of  ecclesiastical 
riches.  *'  It  is  just,"  writes  St.  Bernard,  "  that,  he  who 
serves  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar ;  but  it  is  not 
♦o  live  of  the  altar  to  indulge  luxury  and  pride  at  the 
expense  of  the  altar :  this  is  robbery,  this  is  sacrilege."  * 

1  **  Concedator  ergo  tibi  at  si  bene  desenris  de  altario  vivas,  non  autem 
It  de  altario  luxurieris,  nt  de  altario  saperbiaa,  ut  inde  compares  tibi  frcna 
aurea,  scllas  depictas,  calcearia  deargentata,  varia  grisioque  pelUcia  a  collo 
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The  subtle,  by  no  means  obvious,  distinction,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  the  wealth  of  Grod ;  ^  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  Papacy  was  not  in  the  Pope,  but 
in  St.  Peter,  and  of  every  other  church  in  its  patron 
saint ;  that  not  merely  the  churches,  but  the  conventual 
edifices,  with  all  their  offices,  stables,  granaries,  and 
gardens  (wanting,  perhaps,  to  the  noblest  castle),  were 
solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  not  for  the  use  and  pride 
of  man  ;  that  the  clergy  on  their  palfreys  with  golden 
bits,  and  embroidered  housings,  and  silver  spurs,  and 
furred  mantles  of  scarlet  or  purple,  were  not  men,  but 
ministers  of  God ;  this  convenient  merging  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  official  character,  while  the  individual 
enjoyed  personally  all  the  admiration,  envy,  respect, 
comfort,  luxury,  influence  of  his  station,  might  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  those  whose  conscience  desired  to  be 
satisfied,  but  was  altogether  uuintelligihle  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  The  more  devout  abbots  and 
prelates,  some  doubtless  of  the  Popes,  might  wear  the 
haircloth  under  the  robe  of  purple  and  of  fur ;  they 
might  sit  at  the  gorgeous  banquet  tasting  only  the  diy 
bread  or  simple  vegetable ;  after  the  pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny of  some  great  day  of  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, might  pass  the  night  on  the  rough  board  or  the 
cold  stone,  or  on  their  knees  in  the  silent  church,  unob- 
served by  men  :  the  outward  show  of  pride  or  luxury 
might  be  secretly  repressed  or  chastened  by  the  most 
austere  fast,  by  the  bloody  penitential  scourge.  But 
mankind  judges,  if  unjustly  towards  individuals,  justly 


•t  manibiM  ornatu  purpareo  dhreiMflujU.    DeniqM  qoioquid  pm/tt/t  i 
•arium  victum  ac  Bimplicem  veetitnm  de  altario  retineas  tanm  non  est,  im- 
pium  est,  sacrilegum  eat.**  —  Bernard,  Epist  ad  Fuloon. 

^  *'  Saltcin  quse  Dei  Bunt  ijmtu  violeuter  auferro  nolito.**  —  Epist.  NkoL 
1.  ad  AiiulUn.  apud  Bouquet^  p.  416. 
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perhaps  of  systems  and  institations,  fn>m  the  outward 
and  manifest  effects.  A  clergy  with  an  ostentatious  dis* 
play  of  luxury  and  wealth  was  to  them  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  clergy  —  a  clergy  which  was  always  grasping 
afler  power,  an  ambitious  clergy.  Who  could  question, 
who  re&se  to  see  the  broad  irresistible  fiict  of  this  discrej)- 
ancy  between  the  monastic  theory,  constantly  preached 
and  lauded  in  tlieir  ears,  to  which  they  were  to  pay,  to 
which  they  were  not  disinclined  to  pay,  respect  border- 
big  on  adoration,  and  the  ordinary  actual  Christianity 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  body  ?  If  poverty  was  ap- 
ostolic, if  poverty  was  of  Christ  himself,  if  the  only 
real  living  likenesses  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Christ 
were  the  fiisting,  toiling,  barely-dad,  self-soour^g 
monks,  with  their  cheeks  sunk  by  famine,  their  eyes 
on  ihe  ground,  how  &r  from  the  Apostles,  bow  &r 
from  Christ,  were  those  princely  bishops,  those  abbots, 
holding  their  courts  like  sovereigns!  The  cowering 
awe  of  the  clergy,  the  influence  of  the  envied  wealth 
and  state  itself  might  repress,  but  it  would  not  subdue, 
if  once  awakened,  the  sense  of  this  discrepancy.  But 
once  boldly  stirred  by  a  popular  teacher,  by  a  man  of 
vehement  eloquence,  unsuspected  sincerity,  restless  ac- 
tivity, unimpeachable  religious  orthodoxy,  how  fearful 
to  the  hierarchy,  to  the  whole  sacerdotal  system  1  — 
and  such  a  man  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.^ 

Arnold  was  a  native  of  the  Lombard  city  of  Bres* 
cia.     Of  his  youth  and   education  notliing  Amoida 
is  known.     His  adolescence  ripened  amid  the  Abtiud. 
advancing  political  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities. 

1  Tlie  birth  of  Arnold  h  yagnely  assigned  to  thd  begmning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Goadagnani  oonjectiiree  with  some  probability  that  he  was  bom 
about  1105.  There  is  a  lii^  of  Arnold  hy  H.  Francke,  **  Arnold  von  Brescia,*' 
Zurich,  1S25. 
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With  the  inquisitive  and  aspiring  youth  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  he  travelled  to  France,  to  attend  the  gi^eat 
instructor  of  the  times,  Peter  Abflard,  probably  at 
that  period  when  Abelard  was  first  settled  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Paraclete,  and  when  his  hi^h-bom  and 
wealthy  scholars  submitted  to  such  severe  privations  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  became  monks  in  all  but 
religioils  submissireness.  Arnold  throughout  his  life 
passed  as  a  di^iple,  as  a  faithful  fUk)wer  of  AbelaitL 
But  whHe  others  wrought  out  the  daring  speculative 
views  of  Abelard,  delight^  in  his  logicd  subtiltiesv 
and  with  him  endeavored  to  tear  away  the  vdl  which 
hung  over  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  feith,  Arnold 
seized  on  the  practical,  th«  political,  the  social  conse^ 
quences.  On  all  the  high  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Amokl  was  unimpeachable  ; 
his  personal  life  was  that  of  the  sternest  monk  ;  he  bad 
the  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  popular  religion. 
On  the  Sacraments  alone  bis  opinions  were  questioned  ; 
and  as  to  them,  rather  on  account  <£  their  connection 
with  the  great  object  of  his  hostility,  the  sacerdotal 
power.  The  old  edifice  of  the  hierarchy,  which  had 
been  rising  for  centuries  till  it  governed  the  worid,  pos- 
sessed in  ail  the  kingdoms  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  land ;  had  assinned  the  judicial,  in  some  cases  tha 
military  functions  of  the  state ;  had  raised  the  Pope  to 
a  sovereign  prince,  who,  besides  his  own  dominions, 
held  foreign  kingdoms  in  feudal  subordination  to  him- 
self: all  this  Arnold  aspired  to  swe^  a  Way  from  thd 
face  of  the  earth.  He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their 
primitive  and  apostolic  poverty ;  ^  confiscate  all  their 

*>  "*  PiimStias  et  qii«  devotio  plelat 

Offerat,  et  decimas  castos  in  corporis  nsaa, 
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wealth,  escheat  all  their  temporal  power,  Tht:ir  estieitei 
he  secularized  at  once ;  ho  ^ould  make  them  mmistein 
tof  reUgion  and  no  more,  modestly  maintained  by  the 
first  fruits  and  tithes  of  the  people.  And  that  only  as 
ia  holy  clergy,  on  ^  volimtary  system,  but  in  every  re- 
spect subject  to  the  supreme  civil  power.  On  that 
power,  too^  Arnold  would  boldly  lay  his  reforming 
hiEind.  His  Utopia  was  a  gresit  Christian  republic,  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  of  Gr^ry  Vll.  Ajs  religions 
and  as  ambitious  4s  Hildebrand,  Arnold  employed  th« 
terrors  of  the  other  world,  with  as  little  scruple  to  de^ 
pose,  as  tfa^  pontitf  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
Salvation  was  impossible  to  k  priest  holding  property, 
a  bishop  exercising  temporal  power,  a  monk  retaining 
any  pbssession  whatever.  T^his  he  grotmded  not  on 
tiie  questionable  authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  the 
plain  Gospel  of  Christ:  to  that  Gospel  he  appealed 
WMi  intrepid  confidence.  It  was  the  whole  feudal  sys 
tern,  imperial  as  well  as  pontifical,  which  was  to  vanish 
away :  the  temporal  sovei^ign  was  to  be  the  foontahl 
<**  honor,  of  wedth,  of  po^eri  To  the  sovereign  were 
to  reVert  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  the  estates 
of  tlie  mon^teries,  the  royalties  of  the  Pope  and  tihe 
bishops.^  But  that  sovereign  was  a  pbpnlar  assembly* 
Like  other  fond  republicans,  Arnold  hoped  to  find  in  a 

ITon  ad  Itonriam,  neve  obleotamina  cacnis 
Concedens,  moUeeqae  dbos,  cultoBque  nitorem, 
Illicitosqae  joco6f  loscivoque  gaudia  deri, 
Pootificani  ^stua,  abbatum  denique  laxoa 
Damnabat  penltua  mores,  monachosque  superbos.*' 

GwUher^  iii.  373,  &c. 
1  **Dicebat  nee  clet^coi  proprietateiii,'n«c«ptBcdrM  regalia,  bee  mouachof 
oosaessiones  habentes  aliquft  latiotae  aaltari  po«8e.    Cuncta  hjec  priiicipii 
esse,  ab  ojofiqae  beQeficeiiti&  in  uaum  Untam  laicorum  cedere  oportere."  — 
Otho  Freisiiigeo. 
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democratic  senate,  chosen  out  of,  and  chosen  by,  the 
unchristian  as  well  as  the  Christian  part  of  the  comma- 
nity,  that  Christianity  for  :|yhich  he  looked  in  vain  in 
the  regal  and  pontifical  autocracies,  in  the  episcopal 
and  feudal  oligarchies  of  the  tuue.^  This,  which  the 
most  sanguine  in  the  nineteenth  century  look  upon  as 
visionary,  or,  after  a  long  disciplino  of  religious  and  so- 
cial education,  but  remotely  possible,  Arnold  hoped  to 
raise  as  if  by  enchantment,  among  the  rude,  ignorant, 
oppressed  lower  classes  of  the  twelfth.  So  the  alliance 
of  the  imperial  and  pontifical  power,  which  in  the  end 
.was  so  fatal  to  Arnold,  was  grounded  on  no  idle  fear  or 
wanton  tyranny,  it  was  an  alliance  to  crush, a  common 
enemy. 

The  Church  of  Borne  has  indeed  boasted  her  natural 
Bjrmpathy  and  willing  league  with  fi*eedom^  Her  con- 
federacy with  the  young  republics  of  Lombardy  is  con- 
sidered the  imdeniable  manifestation  of  this  spirit*  Bui 
lihere  at  least  her  love  of  freedom  was  rath^  hatred  of 
the  imperial  power ;  it  was  a  struggle  at  their  cost  for 
her  own  aggrandizement.  In  Brescia,  as  in  many  other 
cities  in  the  nosrth  of  Italy,  the  Bishop  Arimanno  had 
taken  the  lead  in  shaking  ofi*  aU  subjection  to  the  Em- 
igre. Brescia  declared  herself  a  republic,  and  estab^ 
litJied  a  municipal  government ;  but  the  bishop  usurped 
the  sovereignty  wrested  from  the  Empire.  He  assumed 
tlie  state,  the  power  of  a  feudal  lord ;  the  estates  of  the 
Church  were  granted  as  fiefs,  on  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary service  to  defend  his  authority.   Brescia  complained 


^  '*  Onmim  piineipus  tecrwiif  subdito,  tantnm 
CommitteodA  viris  popularibus  atqae  regeoda.** 

Gunther,  m.  977 
Compare  the  whole  passage. 
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with  justice  that  the  Church  and  the  poor  were  robbed 
to  maintain  the  secular  pomp  of  the  baron.  The  repub- 
lican spirit,  kindled  by  the  bishop,  would  not  endure  his 
tyranny.  He  was  worsted  in  a  bloody  and  desolating 
war ;  he  was  banished  for  three  years  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Arimanno,  the  bishop,  was 
deposed  by  Pope  Paschal  in  the  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1116 ;  his  coadjutor  Conrad  promoted  to 
the  see.  Conrad  sought  to  raise  again  the  fallen  power 
of  the  bishopric,  and  Conrad  in  his  turn  was  dispos* 
sessed  by  his  coadjutor  Manfred.  Innocent  II.  ap- 
peared in  Brescia.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Courad 
had  embraced  the  faction  of  the  Antipope  j^^  26-29, 
Anacletns,  Manfred  therefore  was  confirmed -^^^ 
in  the  see.  The  new  bishop  attempted,  in  a  synod  at 
Brescia,  to  repress  the  concubinage  and  likewise  the 
vices  of  the  clergy ;  but  in  the  assertion  of  his  tem- 
poral power  he  was  no  less  ambitious  and  overbearing 
than  lu8  predecessors.  To  execute  his  decree  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  consuls  of  the  city.  But  the 
married  clergy  and  their  adherents  were  too  strong  for 
the  bishop  and  the  adherents  of  the  rigorists.  The 
consuls  and  the  bishop  were  expelled  from  the  city. 
Manfred  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  and  now  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  party  of  the  nobles. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  severe  and 
blameless  Arnold  began  to  preach  his  captivating  but 
alarming  doctrines.  Prelates  like  Manfred  and  his 
predecessors  were  not  likely  to  awe  those  who  esteemed 
apostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  lowliness  the  only  true 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  Secular  pomp  and  luxury 
were  almost  inseparable  from   secular   power.      Tlio 
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clergy  of  a  secular  bishop  would  hardly  lye  otherwise 
than  secular.  Arnold,  on  his  return  to  Brescia,  had 
received  the  two  lower  orders  of  the  Church  as  a 
reader ;  he  then  took  the  religioi^  vow  and  became  a 
monk :  a  monk  of  primitiye  austerity.^  He  was  a  man 
of  stem  republican  virtue,  and  of  stem  republican  sen- 
timents ;  his  enemies  do  justice  to  his  rigid  and  blame- 
less character.  The  monk  in  truth  and  the  republican 
had  met  in  him,  the  admirer  of  the  old  Roman  liberty 
and  of  the  lowly  religion  of  Ohiist  He  was  seemingly 
orthodox  in  all  his  higher  creed,  though  doubts  wei*e 
intimated  of  his  soundness  on  image-worship,  on  relics, 
on  infant  baptism,  and  the  Eucharist  —  those  strong 
foundations  of  the  sacerdotal  pow^.^  From  his  aus- 
terity, and  the  silence  of  his  adversaries  as  to  such 
obnoxious  opinions,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  severe  on 
the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  he  appears 
standing  alone,  disconnected  with  that  faction.  Hh 
eloquence  was  singulariy  sweet,  copious,  and  flowing, 
but  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  awakening,  sharp 
as  a  sword  and  soft  as  oiK^  He  called  upon  the  people 
to  compel  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishop,  to  retire 
altogether  into  th^  proper  functions ;  to  abandon  all 
temporal  power,  all  property.  The  populace  listened 
to  his  doctrines  with  fanatic  ardor ;  he  preached  in  the 

1  **  Araoldum  loqnor  de  Brixi&  qui  ntinam  tarn  sann  eBseC  doctru^s  q  JAm 
ilistricte  est  viUs ;  et  ti  vultis  scire,  homo  est  neque  mandocaiis  neqne  bibena, 
solo  com  diabolo  esoriens  et  sitiens  sanguinem  aoimaruiii."  —  Bernard^ 
Epist  195. 

3  **  Pneter  hasc  de  tacramento  altaris  et  baptismo  parvolorum  non  saoi 
dkUw  sensisse.*'  —  Otho  Freisingen.  Did  he  attach  the  validity  of  the  rite 
to  the  holiness  of  the  priest? 

*  **  Lingua  ejus  gladius  acutus —  raoUiti  sunt  sennones  ejii9  sieut  olotnt^ 
•t  ipsa  mint  jncuJa  —  allicit  blaodis  sermonibqs.'*  —  Bernard,  Epist*  Wi^ 
see  also  196.  "  Pulcram  fallendi  noverat  artem  .  .  .  mellifluis  admisccns 
toxica  verbis."  —  Ounther. 
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pulpits  and  the  market-places,  incessantly,  boldlyy  and 
fearless  whom  he  might  assail,  the  Pope  himself,  or  the 
lowliest  priest,  in  the  deep  inward  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  He  unfolded  the  dark 
pages  of  ecdesiastical  history  to  a  willing  auditory.^ 
The  whole  city  was  in  the  highest  stat^  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  not  Brescia  aloAe,  the  doctrines  spread  Uke 
wildfire  Uiroogh  Lombardy;  many  other  cities  were 
moved  if  not  to  tqmult,  to  wild  expectation.'  Somer 
of  the  nobles  as  kymen  had  been  attracted  by  the 
doctrines  of  Arnold ;  but  most  of  them  made  <;ommoa 
cause  with  the  bishop,  who  was  already  of  thar  &ction. 
The  bishopric  was  a  great  benefk^  which  each  might 
hope  to  fill  with  some  oae  of  his  own  femily.  The 
bidiop  therefore,  the  whole  clergy,  the  wealthier  monasH 
teries,  the  hi^er  nobles,  were  bound  together  by  their 
common  jfears,  by  their  oommon  danger.  Yet  even 
then  a  popular  revolution  was  averted  only  by  an  ap^ 
peal  to  Rome  —  to  Rome  where  Innocent,  his  rival 
overthrown,  was  presiding  in  the  great  Oouncil  of  the 
Lateran ;  Innocent  rofdaced  on  his  thmne  by  all  the 
great  monarchs  of  Christendom,  and  environed  by  a 
greater  number  of  prdates  than  had  ever  assembled  in 
any  OounciL 
Before  that  supcame  tribunal  Arnold  was  accused* 

1  S^eo  Gantlier  is  hetnyvd  into  Kvne  pnise. 

**  V«nu|iie  molCa  quidem  nM  tflmpoA  oostn  fldtlai 
fietpoerant  monitus,  folsis  admixta  monebat." 

^Dain  Brixiensem  eccledam  pertarbaret,  laicisqae  terrs  Alius,  pnmeDtei 
«rgm  clemm  tores  babentibus,  eoclesiasticas  maUtiofle  exponeret  paginas." 
— OUk>  Frtisiogen,  iL  SO. 

s  **  nia  Mum  Tecori  in  denim  pontifloeinqve, 
.  .  .  atque  alias  phirai  ooQUDOTerM  iirt>es*" 
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not  it  should  seem  of  heresy,  but  of  the  worst  kind  of 
Aroridoon-  schism  ;^  his  accusers  were  the  bishop  and  all 
the  coundi  the  higher  clergy  of  Brescia.  Rome,  it  is  said, 
April,  1139.  shuddered,  as  she  might  with  prophetic  dread, 
at  the  doctrine  and  its  author ;  yet  the  Council  was 
content  with  imposing  silence  on  Arnold,  and  banish- 
ment from  Italy.  With  this  decree  the  bishops  and 
the  clergy  returned  to  Brescia  ;  the  fickle  people  were 
too  much  under  the  terror  of  their  religion  to  defend 
their  teacher.*  The  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  of 
expelling  the  two  popular  consuls,  who  were  branded 
as  hypocrites  amd  heretics.  Arnold  fled  beyond  tho 
Arnold  In  Alps,  and  took  rcfuge  in  Zurfch.  It  is  singu- 
■^**-  lar  to  observe  this  more  than  Protestant,  sow- 
ing as  it  were  the  seeds  of  that  total  abrogation  of  the 
whole  hierarchical  system,  completed  in  Zurich  by 
Zutngle,  the  most  extreme  of  the  reform^v  in  the  age 
of  Luther. 

Beyond  the  Alps  Arnold  is  again  Uie  scholar,  the 
fiuthfiil  and  devoted  scholar  of  Ab^lard.  Neither  their 
admirers  nor  their  enemies  seem  to  discern  the  vital 
difference  between  the  two;  they  are  identified  by 
their  common  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Ab^lard  addressed  the  abstract  reason,  Arnold  the  pqn 
ular  passions  ;  Ab^lard  undermined  the  great  dogmatic 
system,  Arnold  boldly  assailed  the  vast  temporal  power 
of  the  Church  ;  Ab41ard  treated  the  hierarchy  with 
respect,  but  brought  into  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  Arnold,  with  deep  reverence  for  the  doctrines, 


1  **  Aoeasatos  est  apod  dominom  Papam  ichumatepeitime,** — St  BflnmixL 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  involved  in  the  cMdemnation  of  Peter  of 
Bmeys  and  the  Cathari  in  the  33d  canon. 

*  Ifalvezzi  apttd  Muratori,  vol.  xiv. 
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shook  sacerdotal  Christianity  to  its  base  ;  AWlard  was 
a  philosopher,  Arnold  a  deinago^e,  Bernard  was 
watching  both  with  the  persevering  sagacity  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  of  fear  for  his  own  imperilled  faith,  his  inw 
perilled  Church.  His  fiery  zeal  was  not  content  with 
the  condemnation  of  Ab^lard  by  the  Council  of  Sens,^ 
and  the  Pope's  rescript  condemnatory  of  Arnold  in  the 
Lateran  Council.  He  urged  the  Pope  to  take  further 
measures  for  their  condemnation,  for  the  burning  of 
their  books,  and  secure  custody  of  their  persons.  The 
obsequious  Pope,  in  a  brief  but  violent  letter  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Sens  and  to  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  commanded  that  the  books  con- 
taining such  damnable  doctrines  should  be  publicly  cast 
into  the  fire,  the  two  heresiarchs  separately  imprisoned 
in  some  religious  house.  The  papal  letter  was  dissem- 
inated throughout  France  by  the  restless  activity  of 
Bernard,^  but  men  were  weary  or  ashamed  of  the  per^ 
secudon  ;  he  was  heard  with  indifference.  Ab^rd,  as 
has  been  seen,  found  a  retreat  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny; 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  Arnold  found  a  Amoidwub 
protector  in  a  papal  legate,  in  a  future  Pope,  oui«uo. 
the  Cardinal  Gtddo  di  Castello.  Like  Amcdd,  Guido 
had  been  a  scholar  of  Ab^krd,  he  had  betray^  so  much 
83rmpathy  with  his  master  as  to  receive  the  rebuke, 

1  It  is  not  dtrnr  «t  w|uit  time  or  in  what  manner  Arnold  undertook  the 
defence  of  Ab^lard*8  dangerous  propositions.  Ab^lard  and  bis  dl9ciplc« 
had  maintained  silence  before  the  Conncfl  of  Sens;  and  there  Arnold  was 
not  present. 

«  See  Nicol!ni*s  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Arnold  of  Brescia:  — "Ut 
Petmm  Abeilardum  et  Amoldiun  de  Brixia,  perversi  dogmatis  fabricatores 
et  catholiciB  fidei  impngnatores,  in  religiosis  locis,  nt  iis  melias  fberint, 
ieparatim  fkdant  indudi,  et  libros  eommf  ttbiconqne  reperti  ftierint,  igno 
combnri/*  — 1140,  Jnfy  16.    Hanai,  xxL    St.  Bernard  Oper.,  Appendix, 
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above  alladed  to,  from  Bernard,  softened  on)y  by  the 
dignity  of  his  position  and  character.  His  protection  of 
Arnold  was  more  open  and  therefore  more  offensive  to 
the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  He  wrote  in  a  nungied  tone  of 
earnest  admonition  and  angry  expostulation.  **  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  whose  words  are  as  honey  but  whose  doc- 
trines are  pdson,  whom  Brescia  cast  forth,  at  whom 
Rome  shuddered,  whom  France  has  banished,  whom 
Grermany  wUl  soon  hold  in  abomination,  whom  Italy 
will  not  endiu-e,  is  reported  to  be  with  you.  Either 
you  know  not  the  man,  or  hope  to  convert  him.  May 
this  be  so ;  but  beware  of  the  fatal  infection  of  heresy  7 
he  who  consorts  with  the  suspected  becomes  liable  to 
suspicion  ;  he  who  favors  one  under  the  papal  excom- 
munication, contravenes  the  Pope,  and  even  the  LkhxI 
God  himseE"! 

The  indefatigable  Bernard  traced  the  fhgitive  Arnold 
into  the  diocese  of  Constance^  He  wn>te.  in  the  most 
vehement  language  to  the  bishop  denouncing  Arnold  as 
the  author  of  tumult  and  sedition,  of  insurrection  against 
the  clergy,  even  agai]is£  bishops,  of  smrayiag  the  baty 
against  the  spiritual  power.  No  terms  are  too  harsh  \ 
besides  the  maledictory  language  of  tke  Baalms,  ^^  His 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  and  hit  feet  swift 
to  shed  blood,'*  he  calls  him  the  enemy  of  die  Cross  of 
Clirist,  the  fomenter  of  discord,  the  fabricator  of  schisnu 
He  urges  the  bishop  to  seize  and  imprison  this  wander- 
ing disturber  pf  the  peace ;  such  had  been  the  Popp's( 
command,  but  men  had  shrunk  from  that  good  dee<l. 
The  Bishop  of  Constance  was  at  least  not  active  in  thQ 

1  Benrardi  Rp»t  Tke  «xpreMkm  *^  quern  Geniumia  ftbomiiiabitiir  ^' 
fiiTnrc  the  notion  that  Goido  was  Legate  in  Oermanj.  80  biota  G«»> 
dagoani. 
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pursuit  of  Arnold.  Zurich  was  again  for  some  time 
his  place  of  refogo,  or  rather  the  Alpine  valleys,  where, 
at  least  from  the  days  of  Claudius  Bishop  of  Turin, 
tenets  kindred  to  his  own,  and  hostile,  if  not  zurieh. 
to  the  doctrines,  to  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Ohnreh, 
to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  had  lurked  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  Waldenses  look  up  to  Arnold 
as  to  one  of  the  ^iritual  founders  of  their  churches ; 
and  his  religious  and  political  opinions  probably  fostered 
the  spirit  of  republican  independence  which  throughout 
SwitzerlMid  and  the  whole  Alpine  district  was  awaiting 
its  time.^ 

For  five  years  all  traces  of  Arnold  are  lost ;  on  a 
snddai  he  appears  in  Rome  under  the  proteo-  ^^^j^  j^ 
tion  rf  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  new  ^'^^ 
repnUic  which  had  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
fix>m  the  Pope,  and  had  abrogated  his  right  to  all  tern* 
poral  possessions.  In  the  foundation  of  this  repuUic 
Arnold  had  personally  no  concern,  but  the  influence  of 
his  doctrines  doubtless  much.  The  Popes,  who  had 
beheld  with  satisfaction  the  rise  of  the  Lombard  com* 
monweahhs,  or  openly  approved  their  revolt,  were 
startled  to  find .  a  republic  springing  up  in  Rome  itsel£ 
Many  Romans  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  school  of 
Abelard;  but  the  practical  doctrines  of  Ab^lard*s 
scholar  wore  more  congem'al  to  their  turbulent  minds 
than  the  abstract  lore  of  the  master.     Innocent  II. 


1  **  Kobile  Tofregiam,  dactoris  nomine  fklao 
Insedit,  totamque  brevi  sub  tempore  terranii 
PerfiduSf  inipuri  fcedavit  dogmatis  aurft. 
Unde  TeneiiatQ  dudam  comipta  sapore, 
^t  nimium  falj^i  doctrinn  VAtk  iphcrens, 
Servat  adhuc  uvte  gustum  gens  ilia  paterae.** 

Gmtktr,m 
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seemed  doomed  to  behold  the  whole  soverrfgnty,  fenda\ 
as  well  as  temporal,  dissolre  in  his  hands.  The  wan 
with  Naples  to  assert  his  feudal  title  had  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  Roger  of  Sicily  in  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Roman  passion  for  liberty 
was  closely  allied,  as  in  all  the  Italian  repabhcs,  with 
less  generous  sentiments  —  an  implacable  hatred  of 
liberty  in  others.  There  had  been  a  long  jealoosy  h^ 
tween  Tivoli  and  Rome.  Tivoli  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence of  Rome  and  of  the  Pope.  It  had  despised 
the  excommonication  of  the  Pope  and  inflicted  a  dis- 
graceful defeat  on  the  Romans,  as  yet  the  Pope's  loyal 
suli^cts,  under  the  Pope  himself.  After  a  war  of  at 
least  a  year  Tivoli  was  reduced  to  capitulate  ;  but  In- 
nocent, who  perhaps  might  look  hereafter  to  the  strength 
of  Tivoli  as  a  check  upon  unruly  Rome,  refused  to 
gratify  the  revenge  of  the  Romans  by  dismantling  and 
razing  the  city  walls  and  disperang  the  inhabitants^ 
The  Romans  turned  their  baffled  vengeai^ce  on  Inno- 
cent himself.  Rome  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  declared 
itself  a  republic,  restored  the  senate,  proposed  to  elect 
a  patrician,  and  either  actually  withdrew  or  threatened 
to  withdraw  all  temporal  allegiance  from  the  Pope.- 
But  as  yet  they  were  but  half  scholars  of  Arnold ; 
they  only  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope  to  place  them* 
selves  under  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor.  The  republicans 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  declaring 
that  it  was  their  object  to  restore  the  times  of  Justinian 
and  of  Constantino.  The  Emperor  might  now  rule  in 
the  capital  of  the  world,  over  Germany  and  Italy,  with 
more  full  authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors :  all 
obstacles  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  wefe  removed ; 
they  concluded  with  five  verses.     Let  the  Emperor  do 
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Ills  will  on  all  his  enemies,  estaUish  his  throne  in  Rome, 
and  govern  the  world  like  another  Jnstinian,  and  let 
Peter,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ,  pay 
tnbute  to  Caesar.^  But  they  warned  him  at  the  same 
time  timt  his  aid  must  be  speedy  and  strong.  *^  The 
Pope  liad  made  a  league  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  whom, 
ill  return  for  large  succors  to  enable  him  to  defy  the 
JBmperor,  he  bad  invested  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
Even  in  Rome  the  Pope,  the  Frangipani,  the  Sicilians, 
all  the  nobles,  even  the  £Eimily  of  Peter  Leonis,  except 
their  leader  Giordano,  had  conspired  to  prevent  them, 
the  Roman  people,  from  bestowing  on  Conrad  the  im- 
perial crown.  In  order  that  this  army  might  reach 
R(»me  in  safety,  they  had  restored  the  Mil-Do^thor 
vian  bridge;  but  without  instant  haste  all  |°Jt?28,'°' 
might  be  lost."  In  the  midst  of  these  tu-^^ 
mults  Innocent  died,  closing  a  Pontificate  of  fourte<^ 
years. 

The  successor  of  Innocent  was  Gtiido  di  Castello, 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Mario,  the  scholar  of  Ab^lard,  the 
protector  of  Arnold.  He  was  elected,  A*om  what  mo- 
tive or  through  what  interest  does  not  appear,  yet  by 
the  unanimous  sufirage  of  the  cardinals  and  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.*  He  took  theg,pfc.28. 
name  of  Coelestme  II.     The  only  act  of  ^'^^^^ 

1  **  Sex  valeat,  qsioquid  cuptt,  obtineAt,  saper  hottas 
Impeiinm  teneat,  SomiB  sedeat,  regat  orbem: 
Princeps  terramm,  ceii  fecit  JustiniaoiB; 
GaBearis  aedpiat  Casar,  qa»  sunt  sua  Prssul, 
Ut  Christufl  jussit,  Petro  solvente  trilratum.*' 

Otho  Freiringm^  i.  2S. 
•  The  LiA  of  CcBlestine  is  at  issue  with  hk  own  letters.    The  Life  aaserto 
tluit  the  people  were  absolutely  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  election. 
CoBleetine  writes:  *'Clero  et  pqHilo  acclamante,  partim  et  ezpetente.** -^ 
EpisU  ad  Petr.  Veuerab. . 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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Coelestme  was  one  of  gentleness  and  peace ;  he  received 
the  ambassadors  of  Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  pro- 
nounced his  benediction  on  the  kingdoai^  and  so  re- 
pealed the  Interdict  with  which  Innocent  had  rewarded 
the  faithful  services  of  his  early  piatron  arid  almost 
hunkble  vassaL^  Ev^i  the  turbulence  of  the  people 
was  overawed ;  they  might  seem  to  await  im  anxious 
expectation  how  far  the  protector  of  Arnold  might 
favor  their  resumption  of  the  fioman  liberties. 

These  hop^  were  disappointed  by  the  death  of  C(£le»- 
tine  aft^  a  pontifi)eate  of  le^  than  six  montl»*  On  the 
jfuoh  a,  acce^ion  of  Lucius  IL^  a  Boiognese  by  birth^ 
Lud'aan.  the  repuUic  boldly  aasmned  the  ideal  form 
imagined  by  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  s^iate  and  the 
Mkreh  ia.  people  assembled  in  the.  Caphol,  and  elected 
a  Patrician,^  Giordano,  the  descendant  of  Peter  Leonisi 
They  ani^iouneed  to  the  Pope  thdir  submissioii  to  his 
spiritual  authority,  but  to  his  spiritual  authority  alone; 
They  declared  that  the  Pt^  and  the  clergy  must  eon- 
tent  themselves  from  that  time  ¥^ith  the  tithes  and  ob^ 
.lations  of  the  people;  that  all  the'  ton^ralitiea^  thf 

1  The  interdict  related  to  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges. 
Tfab  king,  Mcohilttg  to  usage,  named  *  candidate  to  l!he  cbafytcr.  Tbb 
Pope  commanded  the  obse^^ious  chapter  to  efect  Peter  d«  la.  C&atrf| 
nephew  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  Even  Louie  was  provoked 
to  wrath ;  he  «Wor6  that  VWet  de  la  Chati^  s^ionld  h'evet  stt'as  Xrchbfshd^ 
of  Boarges.  **  We  must  teach  this  young  man,**  said  the  haughty  Popt, 
"  not  thus  to  meddle  with  the  affiurs  of  the  Church."  He  g*krt»  the  pall  t» 
the  archbishop,  who  had  fled  to  Bome.  The  interdict  followed :  wherever 
the  King  of  France  appeared,  ceased  all  tha  dirint  •fficea.  The  interdict 
was  raised  by  Ccelestine ;  but  Peter  de  la  ChJitre  wis  ArolibiBhop  of  Bourget. 
—  Compare  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  iii.  4S4. 

^  This  appears  from  the  words  of  Otho  Freisingen:  "  Senatoribns,  quot 
ante  instituerant,;KUr>CHim  ai^kiaot'*  —  Otho  Ficistotgen,  vii.  31.  What 
place  did  this  leave  for  the  £mperor?  I  oouceive,  therefore,  that  the  letter 
to  the  Emperw  beioags  to  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  where  I  haTt 
placed  it. 
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royalti'es^  and  rights  of  sovereignty  fell  to  the  temporal 
power,  and  that  power  was  the  Patrician.^  They  pro- 
ceeded to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  attacked 
ind  levelled  to  the  ground  many  of  the  fortress  palaces 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  nobles.  The  Pbpe,  d«bc.  28 
after  some  months,  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Em- 
l>eror  Conrad  to  claim  his  protection  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  To  the  appeal  of  the  Romans,  calling 
him  to  the  sovereignty,  Conrad,  speli-bound  perhaps  by 
the  authority  of  Bernard,  however  tempting  the  occa- 
sion might  be,  paid  no  attention  ;  even  if  more  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  he  had  no  time  for  interfer- 
ence. Pope  Lucius  had  recourse  to  more  immediate 
means  of  defence.  He  armed  the  pontifical  party,  and 
that  party  comprehehded  all  the  nobles :  it  had  become 
a  contest  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy.  He 
placed  himself  at  their  h^ad,  obtained,  it  should  seem, 
some  success,^  but  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  Capitol 
in  tlie  front  c^  his  soldiers  he  was  mortally  leb.  26,  ii46. 
wounded  with  a  stone.  To  have  slain  a  Pope  Ladas  n. 
afflicted  the  Romans  with  no  remorse.  The  papal 
^)arty  felt  no  shame  at  the  unseemly  death  of  a  Pope 
who  had  fallen  in  actual  war  for  the  defence  of  his  tem- 
])oral  power ;  republican  Rome  felt  no  compunction  at 
the  fall  of  her  enemy.  Yet  the  death  of  Lucius  seems  to 
have  extinguished  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  cardi- 
nals. Instead  of  rival  Popes  contending  fdr  advance- 
ment. Pope  and  Antipope  in  eager  haste  to  array 
themselves  in  the  tiara,  all  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
perilous  dignity.     They  drew  forth  from  the  cloister  of 

1  **  Ad  jo8  patricij  sui  reposcnnt'*  —  OUio  Ficismgeii,  he,  at    This  wm 
pure  AmdldiAin. 
s  ^  Senatum  abrogare  ooegit*'  —  Gardixi.  Amgou.  io  Vita  LociL 
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the  Cistercian  monks  the  Abbot,  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a 
Bngeniiu  m.  devout  man,  but  obscure  and  of  simplicity,  it 
was  supposed,  bordering  on  imbecility.  His  sole  rec- 
ommendation was  that  he  was  a  Cistercian,  a  friend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  Bernard  the  tried  foe  of 
Ab6lard  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bernard  through 
whom  alone  they  could  hope  for  the  speedy  succor  of 
the  Transalpine  sovereigns.  "  In  electing  you,"  says 
Bernard  himself,  "  they  made  me  Pope,  not  youu"  ^ 
The  saint's  letter  of  congratulation  is  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  superiority  and  deference,  in  which  the  defer- 
ence is  formal,  the  superiority  manifest.  To  tiie  con- 
clave Bernard  remonstrated  against  the  cruelty,  almost 
the  impiety,  of  dragging  a  man  dead  to  the  world  back 
into  the  peril  and  turmoil  of  woridly  affiurs.  He  spoke 
almost  with  contempt  of  the  rude  character  of  Euge- 
nius  m.  ^^  Is  this  a  man  to  gird  on  the  sword  and 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  people,  to  bind  their  kings 
with  chains  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron?" 
(Such  at  present  appeared  to  Bemajrd  the  office  of 
Christ's  representative  on  earth  1)  "  How  will  a  man 
with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a  child  cope  with 
affiiirs  which  require  the  strength  of  a  giant  ?  "  ^  Ber- 
nard was  for  once  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  human 
cliaracter.  Eugenius  HI.  belied  all  expectations  by 
the  unsuspected  vigor  of  his  conduct.  He  was  com- 
pelled, indeed,  at  first  to  bow  before  tlie  storm  :  on  the 
third  day  after  his  election  he  left  Rome  to  receive  his 
consecration  in  the  monastery  of  Farfa. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
Swiss  mountaineers  who  had  imbibed  his  doctrines,  was 

1  *'  Aiunt  non  vos  esse  papain,  sed  me.*'  —  EpMt.  287,  8. 
*  EpMt.  236.    lie  calU  hini  **  pannoaum  bomaiicioiiem.** 
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now  in  Rome.*  His  eloquence  brought  over  ^jp„^^,„ 
tlie  larger  part  of  the  nobles  to  tte  popular  ***"•• 
side;  even  some  of  the  clergy  were  infected  by  his 
doctrines.  The  republic,  under  his  influence,  affected 
to  resume  the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  The  oflBce 
of  prefect  was  abolished,  the  Patrician  Giordano  estab- 
lished in  ftdl  authority.  They  pretended  to  create 
anew  patrician  families,  an  equestrian  order ;  the  name 
and  rights  of  tribunes  of  the  people  were  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  Senate ;  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
>rere  reenacted.*  Nor  were  they  forgetful  of  more 
substantial  provisions  for  their  power.  The  Capitol 
"Was  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle.  The  Patrician 
took  possession  of  the  Vatican,  imposed  taxes,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  by  violence  from  the  pilgrims.  Rome 
began  again  to  speak  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  world. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Eugenius,  the  indefatigable  Ber- 
nard addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman  people  in  his 
usual  tone  of  hatighty  apology  for  his  interference ;  a 
protest  of  his  own  insignificance  while  he  was  dictating 
to  nations  and'  kings.  He  mingles  what  he  means  for 
gentle  persuasion  with  the  language  of  awful  menace. 
^*  Not  only  will  the  |)owers  of  earth,  but  the  martyrs 
^  heaven  fight  against  a  rebelUous  people."    In  one 

\  <«  Anoldoa  Alpinonifli  tarbam  ad  m  trmxtt  et  Bomam  com  moltitadint 
rHiit.**  —  Fasti  Corbeieoaea.  See  MoUer,  Schweitaer*a  Qesehichte,  L  409, 
I  277.    Eugen.,  Epist.  4. 

*  "  Qnin  edam  titnlos  urbia  renovare  vetnstOB, 
Patiicios  recreare  riroa,  prisooaqne  Qoiritea, 
Nomine  plebeio  aecemere  nomen  equestre; 
Jura  tribunorum,  sanctum  repanire  senatnm ; 
*      '  *  '  Et  senio  fessas,  mutasque  reponero  leges; 

1  Beddere  pdmo'o  Capitolia  pruca  nitori.** 

Gmiktr, 
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part,  he  dexterQusly  inqflire?  hpw  for  they  4hemselyfis 
had  1)ecome  richer  by  the  plund^  of  the  ^diurcbes.  it 
w^  a^  the  reHgioua  capital  of  the  world  -that  Rome  was 
great  and  wealthy ;  they  w^re  eiUti^g  off  all  tUeir  tcaI 
fi^hrj  and  riches  hj  cea3ii?g  Xo  be  ihe  ^ty  of  3fc.  Pfito** 
In  another  letter^  he  caUed  on  ithp  Elmperor  Cowad  to 
punish  thh  accursed  and  <*imultupuB  pjeopje* 

But  JEugenius  pwed  tp  his  4)wn  intonepid  en^^gy  Add 
;^9eQiwi^  conduct  at  J^;ast  ^  i^mporwy  WQPOWp  Ha 
MtMsKonM.  launched  his  j^entence  of  e^tcawnwnicAtiQn 
against  the  rebel  Patrician ;  Eom^  wa«  too  .w»cb  actcq*- 
Copied  Jto  siflph  tbnnders.to  regard  them.  He  appeal^ 
to  mpre  elective  arni^^  the  imp^oable  hatr^ed  *»d  jeal- 
ousy of  th^  neigbboriog  cities^  Tiyoli  ww  always 
ready  to  tajke  f^jna\9  ;a^iast  Jl^nue^  (.Ifipjocent  H.  had 
foreseen  the  ^m^QV  of  di3WinJtling  this  check  <m  B^HO^ 
other  citii^3  3ent  their  jtropp»  ;  JSti£eiW9  w^  in  person 
^t  <Civit^  Caatellana,  iNa^,  Yit^r^j  wfeeana  hie  took  up 
hif  rpsi.denq?.  The  proad  yepublip  wm  compeJled  t9 
capitulatp.  The  P^i^ji^n  abdioat^  his  rfjort^Uved 
dignity  f  the  Piiefect  j^egumed  to  ftmotioms ;  tb^  ^^pat^ 
was  pennittied  to  exist^  but  f horp  of  i0  pow«r,.'  A 
gQi)eraJ  arone^ty  was  granted  to-  ii^U  (Opnc^Jrned  in  jth^ 
late  cojnmotiona.  So.m^  gf  fi^  Uo^mn  i)oMef%  the 
great  fanwly  of  l^lue  Frangip^ni,  pqt  pf  rivalry  p^^lpapa 
to  the  Peter  Leonis,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope. 
A^.tM^  Spgi»UQ»  returaed  to  fioeie^  Mid  ^^Uirated 
^  •  Chrfetmas  with  pomp  at  least  suflBcient  to  gjve 

an  appearance  of  populax>ty  tP  hp*  resan^ption  of  author- 


1  Epist  242,  24-3. 

«  In  the  few  fragmpntfl  pf  the  hiatoriaiw  jr«  tm^e  t^  'v9^nv^c\  bnt  IHtto 
of  the  personal  hlstury  of  Arnold.  We  knov  aq4  whelbf^T  ^  reouUntd  !• 
Rome  during  the  Bhort  triumph  of  Kugcnius. 
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Jty ;  be  wa»  mtpsod^  ^y  soHie  *of  Ae  noblos,  aMd  ail  die 
-ckrgy. 

But  vitbout  the  walli  of  Roa»ei  at  ^  heai  of  a  faoe^ 
tik  anay,  ibe  Pope  was  an  otgect  of  awe ;  within  the 
jciiy  with  only  his  Soman  partisans,  be  was  powerless 
{{e  la^ghi  compel  ilome  to  abandon  her  xepBhfiean  con* 
M^U^tioBj  he  could  QOt  her  hatred  ^  TiroH.    Under 
Ibis  black  standard  ivillied  all  her  adversaries :  only  on 
^  ^xmdltioa  of  bis;  ^^eachery  to  Tiiwli,  which  hid 
^befriended  Mm  u>  hia  bout  of  neceaiity^  weald  Kome 
i'ontinne  to  obey  bi«.    Suganiiw  left  the  city  g^g^nhii 
iu  disgust ;  he  retired  first  to  Viterb(H  then  to  Skrefaas, 
Sienna ;  eventually,  after  the  delay  of  a  year,  ^^^ 
beyond  the  Alps*^     Arnold  and  Arnold'^  repuUicra* 
sujned  nnccmtested  pose^ssieo  of  the  oapital  of  Chnsten- 
4oin. 

Beyond  the  Alps  the  Cistercian  Pontiff  •sank  into  the 
tatdlite of  the gr^t Cisleiiciaiirukr of  Chri»- 1* Fianot. 
iendom.  The  Pope  maitUaieed  the  state,  the  autliority 
was  with  St.  Bernard.  Three  sotjects,  before  the  arri^ 
val  of  Eugeoina  in  France,  had  ooeupied  the  inde&t* 
jgable  thoughts  of  BenianL  The  two  first  display  bit 
all-grasping  command  of  the  mind  of  Christendom ; 
but  it  was  the  last  which  ao  eompletely  absorbed  his 
sou!,  that  succors  to  the  Pope  struggling  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  might  seem 
beneath  his  regard. 

The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  involved  in  a  disputed 
rieetion  to  the  Archbbhopric  of  York.     The  Bernanianii 
narrow  c  ^rporate  spirit  of  his  order  betrayed  York. 
/urn  inte  great  and  crying  injustice  to  William,  the 
«leirted  prelate  of  that  See.     The  rival  of  the  English* 

1  He  was  at  VercelU.  March  3, 1147;  at  Clugny,  91;  «tDyAm3a 
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man,  anotlier  William,  once  a  Clwiiac,  was  a  Cisteiv 
cian  ;  and  Bernard  scruples  not  to  heap  on  one  of  the 
most  pious  of  men  accusations  of  ambition,  of  worse 
ihan  ambition :  to  condemn  him  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion.^ The  bbsequious  Pope,  no  doubt  under  the  same 
party  influence,  or  quuling  under  the  admonition?  of 
Bernard,-  which  rise  into  menace,  issued  his  -sentence 
of  deposition  against  William.  England,  true  to  that 
independence  which  she  had  still  asserted  under  her 
Norman  soreDoigns,  refused  obedience.  King  Stephen 
evoa  prohibited  his  bishops  from  attending  .the  Pope's 
sunmions  to  a  Council  at  Rheims ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  obliged  to  cross  the  sea  clandestmelj 
in  a  small  boat.^  William  eventuallj  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  see, 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  has  his  place  in  the 
sacred  calendar. 

Bernard  had  detected  new  here^es  in  the  church  of 
oubert  (to  1*  France.  Gilbert  de  la  Por^,  the  aged  Bishop 
'***^  of  Poitierai,  was  charged  with  heterodox  con- 

ceptions of  the  divine  natui-e.*  This  controversy  wearied 
out  two  Councils ;  bewildered  by  the  metaphysical  sub- 

i  **Epi8t  S41.  **SevH  ihistrata  ambitio:  imo  despenUa  ftirit  .  .  • 
GUmat  contra  eomm  capita  Mogais  saBotonim  de  terrft.**  **  St.  WflUam 
showed  no  enmity,  sought  no  revenge  against  his  most  invetecate  enemies, 
who  had  prepossessed  Eugenics  III.  against  \^m  bj  the  blackest  calomniee.** 
«—  Butler,  Lives  of  Sfdnts. 

>  June  8th.  St.  William.  Was  Bernard  fanpoeed  opon,  at  the  aathor 
of  these  calumnies?    It  is  a  dark  page  in  his  life. 

*  Otho  of  Freisingcn,  however,  ascribes  two  other  tenets  to  Gilbert,  otm 
denying  all  human  merit;  the  other,  a  peculiar  opinion  on  baptism. 
"Quod  meritum  humanum  attenuando,  nullum  mereri  diceret  prater 
Christum."  He  appeared  too  to  deny  that  any  one  was  really  baptized, 
except  those  who  were  to  be  saved.  —  Otho  Freislngen.  i.  50.  M.  Haareaa 
(l*hih>sopliie  Scolastiqua)  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Porce  as  an  original  thinker  than  the  historians  of  philosophy  provioos  to 
him.  -"  vol.  i.  c  Kviii 
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tilties  they  came  to  no  conclusion.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
its  main  article,  a  mere  4i&l^tiQ  dispute,  bearing  on  tlie 
point  whether  the  divine  nature  was  God.  It  wa?. 
Nomins^sm  and  Realism  .in  another  form.  But  the 
qlose  of  thi$  contQst  demands  uttejition.  The  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  instead  of  shrinking  from  his  own  words, 
in  a  disc^isaion  before  the.Pope,  who  was  now  at  Paris^ 
exclaimed:  —  ^' Write  them  down  wiA  a  pen  of  ad«* 
amantl"  Notwithstanding  this,  under  the  influence 
and  directiQU  of  Bedrnard  fpt^*  articles  were  dravni  and 
ratified  by  the  Synod*  ,  The  Pppe  himself,  worn  out, 
acknpwledged  that  the  controve^rsy  was  beyppd  his  un? 
derstanding.  These  articles  w^re  the  direct  converse 
to  those  of  Gilbert  of  Poitiers.  They  dje^jltiired  the. 
divine  nature  to  be  God,  and  God  the  divine  nature^ 
But  Borne  heard  with  indignation  that  the  Church  of - 
France  had  presun^ed  to  ^lact  articlea  of  faith.  The 
Cardinals,  published  a  strong ,  remonstrance  impeaching 
the  Pope  of  presumption; ;  of  abaz>dpning  the[  advice  of 
bis  legitimate  counsellors,  who  had  promoted  him  to  th^ 
Papacy  1  and  .yieldjng  to  the  sway  erf  private,  of  more 
recent  friendship.^  **  It  is  not  for  thee  alone,  but.fojr  us 
with  thee  to  frame  art^cle^  of  i^tt^^  Is  this  good  Abbqfi 
to  presume  to  dictate  to  Chnstj^idom  ?  The  Eastern, 
churches  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this."  The  Pope 
endeavored,  to  soothe  them  by  language  i^ost  apot 
ogetic ;,  they  allowed  themselves  at  length  to  be  ap-i 
peased  .1)y  his  modest  words,. but  cm  condition  that  n^' 

1  The  Bishop  Otho'of  'FVeisinfi^  writes  thus  of  Bernard:  "  Erat  autem 
pnedietos  Abbas,  iam  ex  Christians  religioiiis  feryore  selotjrpue,  qnam  ez 
habitaaM  mansuetadine  qnodammodo'credulos,  ut  et  magistros,  qui  ha« 
mania  rationibus,  ssMiulari  sapientife  oonfisi,nimiain  inhsrebant,  abhorrereti 
at  si  quidqnam  ei  Chridtianffi  tidei  absonum  de  talibus  dlceretur  fiu:ile  aurenr 
pr»beret«"  ~  JDe  Bebos  Freder.  I.,  I  47. 
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9fm6<^  of  fidth  should  be  promulgated  wichotit  fber 
fluthoritf  <rf  die  RoBHt]»  court,  tlie  Otiliegt  ef  Oufdt^ 

Tbeoe,  h^wietep,  w«fe  trirud  and  uidmpeptmt  cen^ 
cnmdB.  tideratioii&  Belbi^e  and  dmftag  1^  agkatieii 
of  these  contests,  1^  whole  soul  of  Bernand'  wwi  ab- 
sorbed in  a  greater  objects  he  aspired  t<>  be  «  seeond 
Peter  the  Hermifc)  the  preacher  of  ^  new  cmsade^  The 
fid)  of  Edessa,  and  ether  tidSng»  of  ddbat  and  disttster, 
had  awakened  the  slutaberi^  aiMlor  ef  Eurepe.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerosalem  ti^mbled  for  ita  securiffjr.  Fetar 
himself  was  not  mtire  active  or  move  successftd  itt  tnrF^ 
ttfsing  £tirop0|  and  wakening  the  pasrionate  i»ler  ettA 
orders,  tiian  Bernard,  hx  the  cities  ef  Gemnrnj,  of 
Surgund^,  of  Flandenr,  ef  SVance,  the  polite  were* 
open  le  him;  he  preaehed  in  l&emarket-plaices  and^ 
b%hways.  Ner  did  he  dep^d  upon'  human  ^oqtienee 
alone:  sMoneBng  to  his^  wandM^'Mknfefls,  eye-wii>^ 
nesses  as  the^  deekired  thenise]*te»,  the  mission  of  Bei^ 
mned  was  attested  hgr  miracles,  at  l^st  as  frequent  amf 
surprising  as  alt  thes^  of  ^  l^vibnr,  recoitled  in  the 
Kew  Testament  Thejr,  n&  deub^  imagined  tfeat  they* 
beliered  them,  and  no^  one  hesitated  to  bi£ei>ier  tfteir 
report'  In  sermons,  in  speeches,  in  letter^  hy  public^ 
addresses,  and  by-  his*  private  influence,  Bernard  wiwight 
iqy  heiiitk  Christotdam  to  a  second  access^  of 'fi^ensByequal' 
toi  the  first.^  The  Pope,  Eugenius  III.,  probably  at  hir 
instigation,  addressed  an  anhnated  e^nstf e  to  Weston 
Christendom.  He  promised  the  same  privileges  of&red 
by  his  predecessor  Urbaii,,  die  remissieiv  oi  aU  sinsy  the^ 
protection  o(  the  crusaders'  estates  and  fiimiHes  dfurtng* 
iheir  absence  In  the  Holy  Land  under  the  tutelage  of 

A  Epiat  to  the  Pope  EageniuB,  206r  to  tbe  BUftiop  of  Spires,  SSa 
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the  Church ;  atnd  he  warned  them  againsf  profane  lux- 
ury in  tlieir  arms  and  accoutrements ;  against  hawks 
and  hounds,  while  engaged  iu  ttiat  hallowed  warfare. 
Bernard  preaclied  a  sermon  to  the  Knights  "templars^ 
now  in  the  dawn  of  their  valor  and  gloxy.  The  Koran 
is  tame  to  this  fierce  liymn  of  tattle.  *^  The  Christian 
who  slays  the  unbelievef  in  the  Holy  War  is  sure  of 
his  reward,  more  sure  if  tie  is  slain.  The  Christian 
glories  in  the  death  of  the  Pagan,  because  Clirist  is  glo- 
rified :  by  his  own  death  both  he  himself  and  Christ 
are  stitf  more  glorified.^  Bernard  at  *^^g  gMt^j  U46. 
Council  of  Vezelay  wrought  lio  less  wonder-  ^*^3^- 
fill  effects  than  Pope  Utban  at  Clermont,  Eug^nias 
alone,  who  had  not  yet  crossed,  or  had  hardly  crossed 
the  Alps,  was  wanting  at  that  august  assembly,  but  in 
a  letter  lie  had  declared ,  that  nothing  but  the  disturb- 
ances at  Rome  prevented  him  from  following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessor  Urban.  A  greater  than  the  P'ope 
was  there.  The  Castle  of  Vezelay  could  not  contain  tSie 
nmltitudes  who  thronged  to  hear  the  fervid  etoquence 
of  Bernard.  The  preacher^  witli  the  King  of  IVarice 
Louis  Vll.  by  his  side,  who  wore  the  cross  conspic- 
uously on  his  dress,  ascended  a  platform,  of  wood.  At 
the  close  of  his  harangue  the  whole  assembly  broke  out 
in  tumultuous  qri^,  *^ The  Cross,  th^  Cross  I*'  They 
crowded  to  the  stage  to  receive  the  holy  badge ;  the 
preacher  was  obli^d.  to  scatter  it  ampng  them,  rather 
thau  deliver  it  to  each.  The  stock  at  hand  was  soon 
exhausted.  Bernard  tore  up  his  own  dress  to  satisfy 
the  eager  claimants.  I^orthe  first  ffm^,  the  tWd  gi^t- 
est  sovereigns  in  Christendom,  the  Emperor  and  t$e, 
King  of  France,  embarted  in  tfie  cause.  Louis  ftiid 
appeared  at  Veaselay ;  he  was  taking  measures  for  the 
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campaign.  But  Conrad  shrank  from  the  perilous  enter- 
prise ;  the  affairs  of  Germany  demanded  the  uninter- 
mitting  care  of  her  sovereign.  Bernard  watched  his 
Bpiwi.  opportunity.     At  a  great  Diet  at  Spires,  at 

Christmas,  after  the  reconciliation  of  some  of  the  rebel- 
lious princes  with  the  Empire,  he  urged  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes,  in  a  long  and  ardent  sermon,  to 
testify  to  their  Christian  concord  by  tsJcing  the  Cross 
together.  Three  days  after,  at  Ratisbon,  he  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  Emperor.  Conrad  still  wa- 
vered, promised  to  consult  his  nobles,  and  to  give  an 
answer  on  the  following  day.  On  that  day,  after  the 
mass,  Bernard  ascended  the  pulpit.  At  the  close  of 
his  sermon,  he  turned  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  a  ter- 
rific description  of  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  think  of  the  great  gifts,  for  which  he 
would  have  to  give  account  at  that  awfiil  advent  of  the 
Lord,  The  Emperor  and  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  take  the  Cross : 
he  was  at  once  invested  with  the  irrevocable  sign  of 
dedication  to  the  holy  warfare ;  many  of  his  nobles  fol- 
lowed liis  example.  Bernard,  for  all  was  prepared^ 
took  the  consecrated  banner  fi'om  the  altar,  and  deliv 
ered  it  into  the  hands  of  Conrad.  Three  bishops,  Henry 
of  Ratisbonj  Otho  of  Freisingen,  Reginbert  of  Padua, 
took  the  Cross.  Such  a  multitude  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers crowded  to  the  sacred  standard,  that  no  one  could 
reftise  to  see  the  hand  of  God.^  Nowhere  would  even 
king?  proceed  without  the  special  l)enediction  of  Ber- 
nard. At  Etampes,  and  at  St.  Denys  in  the  next  year, 
he  appeared  among  the  assembled  crusaders  of  France^ 
The  Pope  Eugenius  was  now  in  France ;  the  King  at 
1  Otbo  Freisingen^  i.  40. 
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St  Denjrs  prostrated  himself  before  the  feet  of  his  Holi- 
ness and  of  Bernard ;  they  opened  a  box  of  j^iaoo^t 
golden  crucifixes  ;  they  led  him  to  the  altar  ***y  ^»  "*^ 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  consecrated  banner,  the  pil- 
grim's wallet  and  staff.  At  another  meeting  at  Char- 
tres,  Bernard,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  more 
than  hum^  powers,  wa3  entreated  himself  to  take  the 
command  of  the  crusade.  But  be  wisely  remembered 
the  fate  of  Peter's  followers,  and  eachorted  the  warriors 
to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  some  expe- 
rienced general. 

But  there  was  a  miracle  of  Christian  love^as  &x  sur-; 
passing  in  its  undoubted  veracity  as  in  its  evangelio 
beauly  all  which  legend  gathered  around  the  pleaching 
pilgrimage  of  Bernard.  The  crusade  began ;  a  wild 
monk  named  Rojdplph  raised  the  terrible  cry  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  even  more  greedily  THej^wi.  , 
than  before  heard  by  the  populace  of  the  great  cities, 
and  by  the  ai^ed  soldiers.  In  Cologne,. Men tz,  Spires,. 
Worms,  Strafiburg,  a  massacre  the  most  fiightftd  and 
remorseless  broke  out.  Bernard  arose  in  all  his  power 
and  authority.  He  condemned  the  unchristian  act  in 
his  strongest  language.  ^^  God  had  punished  the  Jews^ 
by  their  dispersion,  it  was  not  fipr  man  to  pupish  them; 
by  murder."  Bernard  himself  confronteid  ^e  furious 
Rodolph  at  Mentz,  and  commanded  him  toire^tire  to 
his  convent ;  but  it  required  all  ,the  spm^ty,  &«d  all 
tlie  eloquence  of  Bernard  to  control  the  fu]:iouB  popu- 
lace, now  drunk  with  blood  and  glutted  with  pillage.^ 
Among  the  most  melancholy  reflectioiis,  it  is  no$  the 

1  Otho  Freisingen,  i.  37,  S.  It  is  cnrions  that  the  two  modern  biographerB 
of  St  Bernard,  Keander '  and  H.  de  Ratisbonne,  were  once  Jews.  Their 
works  are  labors  of  gratitude  as  weU  as  of  love. 
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feast  sitd  that  the  gentle  Abbot  of  CfugnTy  Pellet*  tficf 
VenenMe,  dtffl  to  be  opposed  to  Benmrrf,  took  ifte  side 
of  blind  famatfcfern. 

Of  all  these  holy  wars,  fton©  had  been  artnotmced 
DiMtonof  "^^^  greater  ostentation,  of  ttone  had  it  beea 
•^^'""■^*  more  boldly  averred  that  it^ifasof  divitte  ifr- 
spiratTon,  the  work  of  God  t  of  none  had  the  hopes, 
the  prophecies  of  sntecess  been  more  confifdfeAt  J  none' 
had^  been  conducted  itftlh  »o  mwh  preparation  and" 
pomp ;  none  had  as  y^  been  headed  by  kings  — ttonef 
ended  in  such  total  and  deplorable  disaster.  So  tas^ 
had  been  the  niovemeni!,  so  cofttpfetely  had  the  ^est 
beeft  drained  to  feral  the  aroKy  of  tfre*  Ooss;  that  nott 
merely  had  all  war  eome  to  an  end,  but  it  wa»  ahno;^ 
a  crinfe,  writes  the  warUke  Bishop*  of  S'reMii^ett,  to-  bd 
seen?  m  arms.  '*  The  eitiecf  and  the  castled  am*  empty,** 
writes  Bernard,  •*  ffiere  is  hardly  one  man  to  sevew 
womfen.**  What  was  the  c!«^?  At  least  thirty  thott- 
sand  Kvcs  were  saarific^d  and'  there  was  h<ot  ^en  the 
coflsolatioR  of  one'  gforioiis  deed  achieved.  Thti  Em>- 
peroTy  the'  King  of  France,  retnmed' to  their  domhrions, 
«he  ignominious  surrivors  of  thehf  gallant  hosts  I  BuU 
would  tAe  genettd  attd  bitter  disappoliitmerit  of  ©hrisk 
tendom,  the  widowed  a!nd  oiphaned  houses,  the  &miCes, 
scarcely  one  of  which  had  not  tct  deplore  theif  bead, 
their  pride,  their  hope,  or  their  stay,  still  ifespiect  th» 
author  of  att  fliese  cdtaiities?^  Wa*  this  flie'  event 
of  which  Bernard  had  been*  the  preacher,  the  pnophet? 
Were  al  his  m?rtu*es  wtonght  only  to  phiYige  Christen^ 
dom  ht  rfiameiftjd  misery?  There  ws»  a  de<^  and 
sullen  murmur  against  Bernard,  and  Bernard  himself 
was  prostrated  for  a  tin>e  in  profomod  d^presgioxu  Bat 
this  disappointment  found  iCs  xmml  oonBolataon.     Bia^ 
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Bard  st3I  deckr^  tiiat  he*  heed  spotien'  with  the  antbon^'' 
ily  of  the  Pope^  wkh  tbe>  amtlioritr  of  God.^  The  first 
eao^  of'  fidlure  waa  tlie^  perfidy^  of  the  Ghreekff.  The 
Biflli^  of  Laoftgr^  h^  boldljr  advised  the  measmid 
wtMi  wad^aceompHdhed  by  a  later  cmMde,  ^e  seizure 
of  Constantinople ;  and  with  still  Daere  fervettt  kat^di) 
and  ooQMmptfer  the  Greeks,  whom  diej  everwbeltfied, 
slinryed,  insohed  on'  &e  passage  throc^  their  diomin* 
10110^  tb^  erasadetsf  coni^lftined  of  their  kihospttali^, 
of  the  unchristian  hikewarmnes?  of  their  fHendship; 
Bolt  the  chief  Mome  c^  their  disasters  was'  thi^wn  back 
M  tiie  emsadsr^  themselyes ;  o»  the  Hcetise  and  tm^ 
ehasti^  of  thekr  csmp^  God  wotdd  not  be  senredf  hy 
soldiers  gailtjr  of  sucb  stos ;  sins  whieh  human  pm^ 
dence^  might  hare  anHicipated  as  itw  inevitable  eonfle^ 
^enee  of  liKeehargrng  upon  a  distant  lamd  midisci|^ned 
and  mcontroiledi  hc^^es,  all  the  ruflktis  and  robbers  of 
BHTOpe^  vrhoee  only  penance  wae  to  be  the  slaughter  of 
tmbeUerers.^  The  Pope  wmte  a  ktt^r  of  eonsolatic^ir, 
edd  eonsoktioTv  to  l^e  Smperor  Conrad ;  tjte  admhv 
en  of  Bernard  excuse  bimbyeondeinniiig  themselves. 
But  the  boldest  tone  of  consolaitioir  was  taiken  by  H 
monk  named  John.  Not  only  did  he  as8Ui«e  Bernard 
tiiat  he  knew  from  Heaven  that  many  who  had  died-  itt 
the  Hely  Land  died  with  joy  because  tbe^  Were  pre-^ 
vwited  from  returning  te  the  wicked  world',  but  in  pri-^ 
vole  oonfeteion  be  averred  that  4^e  pafrefr  saints  of  h«9 
monoateiy^Stk  Peter  «nd  84U  Jehrt^  hetd  appeared  and 

1 «  0izjm««  paz.et  non  «6t  pax:  promUimus  boiw ot  eo«e  tyrbUltf  . .  •  «< 
Cncurrimns  plan&  in  eo  non. quasi  in  incertum,  sed  ta  jubente  etim6  pef  ta, 
0ea.**^-B^  flie  irfioli&  passsge;  De*  Consider,  il.  1. 

s  (*  Quamvis  si  dicamus  sanctum  ilium  Abbatem  spiritu  Dei  ad  excitandos 
DOS  afflatum  fuisse,  sed  nos  ob  saperbiam,  kedviamtiae  nosfram  . . .  merito 
rerum  persoDanuw^t  dh|)en«Hiim  deporttow/^  &i!.--^Olho  Freisini;.  i.  60 
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BubmiUed  to  be  interrogated  on  this  mournful  subject. 
The  Apostles  declared  that  the  places  of  many  of  the 
fidlen  angels  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Christian  war- 
riors who  had  "died  for  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Apostles  had  likewise  a  fervent  desire  for  die, pres- 
ence of  the  holy  Bernard  amcHig  them.^ 

Only  a  few  yei^  elapsed  before  Bernard^  acoording 
4j».ii68,  to  the  general  judgment  of  Christendom,  ful- 
filled the  vision  of  the  modk,  and  departed  to  the  soci- 
ety of  Saints,  Apostles,  ^x^d  AngeU. 

The  Saint,  the  Philosofdier,  the  Demagogue  of  the 
century  have  ^passed  before  us  (the  end  of  the  last  is  to* 
comie]^:  it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  also  the  high* 
eccl^iastical  statesman*  Suger,  Abbot  oi  S)L  Denys, 
has  been  sometimea  represented  as  the  onambiliona 
BmguotBL  Bichelieu,  the  mcure  honest  Mazarin  of  his 
^^^-  age.  But  Sugeir  was  the  Minister  of  Kings 
of  France,  whose  realm  in  bis  youth  h«rdly  reached 
beyond  four  or  five  modern  departmei^ ;  witose  powes 
was  so  limited  tha^t  the  road  bef^een  P^ris  and  Orieansy 
their  two  ^eat  ci^,.  was  commanded  by  the  castle  of. 
a  rebeUions  noble.^  But  though  the  fame  of  Suger  be 
ai^  wisely  c^Qvat^  by  9uc^  comparisojns,  the  Jiistoric  fiicta 
ren>ain,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Kings,  Louia 
the  Fat,  and  Louis  the  Toung,  of  whom'  Suger  wal  the 
chief  cow$ellor,  <»:4er,  was  r^tored,  royal  authority  be« 
came  more  than  a  nam^b  tfa^  great  vassals  of  ib»  crown 
were  }>rought  jntp  sopnethii^  more,  nearly  approachiufif 
to  subordination.  If  France  became  France,  and  from 
the  Meuse  to  the  Pyrenees  some  respect  and  homage 
belonged  to  the  King ;  if  some  cities  obtained  chartera 

1  Bernaidi  Opera,  Epist  3dd. 

3  Siamondi,  Hist,  d^  Vnu^B,  ▼.  pp.  7-aOl 
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of  freedom ;  however  the  characters  of  the  Kings  and 

'  the  circumstances  of  the  times  may  have  had  greater 

actual  infliftence  than  the  administration  of  Suger,  yet 

much  must  have  beeii  due  to  bis  wisdom  and  'firmness. 

Suger  was  bom  of  obscure  parentage  at  St.  Omer, 
in  1081.  He  was  received  at  fifteen  in  theHisWrth. 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  He  became  the  companion  of 
the  King's  son,  educated  at  that  abbey.  In  1098  he 
^w^t  to  finish  his  studies  at  St.  Florent,  in  Saumur. 
'He  returned  to  St.  Denys  about  the  age  of  twepty- 
two. 

In  the  wars  of  Louis,  first  named  the  Watchful,^ 
^an  appellation  ill-exchanged  fi^r  that  of  the  Education 
'Fat,  the  young  monk  of  St.  Denys  scrupled '°^~^"* 
fnot  to  wield  a  lance  and  to  head  the  soldiers  of  the  Ab- 
bey;  for  the  King's  domains  and  those  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  as  annoyed  by  common  enemies,  were 
bocmd  in  close  alliance,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same 
extent ;  the  soldiers  of  St.  Denys  formed  a  large  con- 
tingent m  the  royal  army.  The  Abbot  relates,  not 
without  some  proud  reminiscences,  how,  while  yet  a 
monk,  be  broke  gallantly  through  the  marauding  hosts 
of  Hugh  de  Poinset,  and  threw  himself  into  Theury ; 
•he  describes  the  joy  **  of  our  men  "  at  his  unexpected 
appearance,  which  encouraged  them  to  a  des-  a.d.  im. 
perate  rally,  And  saved  Theury,  a  post  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  King.  Suger  became  the  ambassar 
dor  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  King  and  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  was  sent  to 
welcome  Pope  Gelasius,  when,  aft«r  the  death  of  Pas- 
chal, he  fled  to  France.  Yet  he  could  not  lament  the 
death  of  Gelasius :  the  prudent  Suger  did  not  wiah  to 

1  L'Eveitfd. 
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conunit  Franco  in  a  quarrel  with  4he  R(mi|i«ft,'  Suger 
hailed  the  elavation  of  the  hal^-French  P«^  C^lixttis 
II.  He  went  on  the  Kixi|g's  stkk^  \o  tUamt;  iiml  ibl- 
lowed  CaUxtus  into  Apdia*  On  hi«  i^tum  Im  had  a 
remarkable  and  prophetic  v^i«ioQ,  and  wok«  te  tha  re- 
Bagvftbbot  aUty^.  On  the  death  of  Ahbot  Adam  he  had 
been  chosen  to  the  high  place  of  Abh^t  of  SkL  Denjs. 
But  the  ohnrchmau  and  the  cowrti&c  ware  (MMtttail^ 
in  dire  perplexitjr  withiu  hinu  The  electi^fi  had  takan 
place  without  the  King's  permisisioo*  IiOui»f  m  fkrf, 
had  committed  the  monks  and  knights  of  the  Abbey  tQ 
prieon  ai  Orleana.  Should  he  V^^  ^ha  JCing'a  wrath, 
throw  himself  on  t^e  power  of  the  Pope,  aad  ^^^ompel 
A4>.  1128.  the  King  to  W>naa«siQn  ?  <Mr  was  he  taaiely  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  Qhurcli  ?  Louis,  howeyer, 
he  found  to  his  delight,  had,  aftar  some  tfaoijight,  ap- 
proved his  electioru. 

From  that  time  Su^  became  the  first  a>nnseUor,  if 
not  the  minister  of  the  king.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Deoya 
was  the  centre  of  the  afiairs  of  Fi:ai>ce.  The  reaUeds, 
all- watchful  piety  of  St,  Bernard  took  alarm  at  this 
jseculari^ation  pf  the  holy  fonndatioii  of  Sl  Doays.  He 
wrote  a^  long,  lofty  rebuke  to  the  abbot;  lie  reproved 
at.j)eniar(L  his  temporal  po^lpy  his  temporal  boaitiesfl. 
^^  The  abbey  was  thronged,  not  with  h<dy  recluses,  in 
continual  prayer  within  the  chapel,  or  on  Umr  knees 
within  their  narrow  cellsf  but  with  mailed  knighls; 
even  arms  were  seen  within  the  hallowed  wtills.  If 
that  which  was  of  Caaaar  was  given  to  Ccesar,  tliat  of 
God  was  not  given  to  God."    Suger  himsdf '  had  never 

1  I.es  Notres.  Su^r,  Vie  de  Loui^  le  Gron,  in  Guizot*8  M^V^otreB.  Sieg<e 
W  TlMiiry.  ^  D  mw$\t  tlmi,  en  ^ntttfint  la  Tie  ^pargn^  art  qnereUe  too, 
Vnat^iuB  et  aux  Romalus.'*  —  Ibid. 


llu^wn  off  tbe  ^y^e  mox)k ;  ibe^  Idog'ji  jommter  lodged 
m  a  (Jos*  ieell,  tea  feet  hj  fiftten ;, he  pprforBo^  .with 

.  |mjtu:tiliou3  austerjtjiUI  tl^  outward  duties,  h^  imdolged 
io  ^U  thj9  joainuije  self-tortures  of  Jii»  jcJioister^  Thipugh- 
put  'the  re^t  of  Hhe  r^igu  of  Lpuis  the  Fiat,  «nd  the 
iqommwcfiixient  of  that  pf  l4)tti9  the  Youngs  durii^ 
»'hicb  tb^  kingjj  poorer  was  gcaduallj  Rowing  Jip  «i 
3trejt^gth  and  authority^  Suger  rpkd  in  the  kiog's  cqko^ 
jcjb.-  )Vhfin  thp  irresistible  ejoqueuce  <tf  Su  Bemard^ 
;9wept  Louis  the  Youjij^  with  the  Test  of  Europe,  t^  tjie 

.  Holy:  Laud#  Suger  alone  had  ihe  courage  to  gjpjpase  the 
ahftudpuuwBUt  pf  the  royal  duties  m  this  wild  entcacpriBe : 
Iw?  opposed  in  yaiu.  Ypt  by  the  nnauimove  voice  S»- 
ger  jremained  for  two  years  chief  of  tb«  re-  ft,w«iwto 
gency ;  th^  Afxhbisbop  fof  ^uen  and  the  ^^'  . 
Count  of  Vermandois  held  but  a  secondary  authority. 
On  the  return  of  the  king,  the  regent  abbot  could  ap- 
peal in  honest  pride  to  his  master,  whether  he  had  not 
maintained  the  realm  in  unwonted  peace  (the  more 
turbulent  barons  had  no  doubt  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  Holy  Land),  supplied  liim  with  ample  means  in 
money,  in  warlike  stores,  in  men ;  his  palaces  and  do- 
mains were  in  admirable  state.  The  Regent  yielded 
up  his  trust,  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  a  better  state 
than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  the  Capets.  Su- 
ger  the  statesman  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  the  crusade,  but  from  no  want  of  profound  re- 
ligious zeal.  In  his  old  age,  at  seventy  years,  the  Ab- 
l)ot  of  St.  Denys  himself  propased  to  embark  on  a 
crusade :  he  would  consecrate  all  his  own  wealth  ;  ho 
would  persuade  the  bishops  to  devote  their  ample  reve- 
nues to  this  holy  cause ;  and  thus  the  Church  might 

1  Read  Uie  whole  of  the  78th  epistle.  —  Bernardi  Opera. 
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conquer  Jerusalem  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  realm 
Jan.  18, 11B2.  of  Fraucc.  Death  cut  short  his  holy  design ; 
he  died  the  year  before  St.  Bernard,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rebuke,  and  the  opposition  to  his  views  on  the 
Holy  Land,  admired  and  loved  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denys. 
It  may  be  some  further  homage  to  the  high  qualities  of 
Abbot  Suger  (without  exalting  him  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  he  moved),  that  after  his  death  begins 
the  feeble  and  inglorious  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
VII.  —  Louis  himself  sinks  into  a  slave  of  superstition. 
Suger  was  an  historian  as  well  as  a  statesman ;  but  he 
administered  better  than  he  wrote ;  though  not  without 
some  graphic  powers,  his  history  is  somewhat  pompous, 
but  without  dignity ;  it  has  many  of  the  monkish  fail- 
ings without  their  occasional  beauty  and  simplicity.* 

1  See  throngheitt  Sogeri,  Yit.  Louis  Gr^  and  the  Life  of  Suger,  in  Latin 
in  Bouquet,  in  Frendi  in  Gulzot's  Collection  dea  M^moires. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

HADRtAK  nr.-PREDBRICK  BAKBAK0S8A. 

I"^  the  sanye  year  iritk  Bernard  died  the  fi^^nd  of 
iSernard,  the  Cistercian  Pope,  Engenias  III«    He  had 
i^iurned  to  Italy  aftef  the  departure  of  the  cmsade. 
He  ^ok  tip  hiff  abode,  liot  at  Rome,  but  at  ^^^  ^^ 
t(M    at  Viterbo,  afterwards  ait  Tascaliim.  J^ig^ 
TTtef e  wa&  a  period  of  hostility,  probably  of  "^• 
6pen  Wai^,  With  the  republic  at  Rome*    But  the  tempek 
or  the  policy  of  Eugenius  )ed  him  to  milder  measures. 
The  republic  disclaimed  not  the  spiritual  sa>-  ^for.  sb, 
prfemacy  of  the  Pope,  atid  E^genius  scrupled  ^^^' 
not  to  enter  the  city  only  as  its  bisbop,  not  as  its  Lord» 
The  first  time  be  remained'  ilot<  long,  and  retired  into 
Campania ;  *  the  second  time,  the*  year  before  j^^  ^ 
his  dieath,  the  skilful  and  well-timed  use  of  ^^^ 
means  mone  becoming  tb^  Head  of  Christendom  tlian 
arms  and  excommunications,  wrotight  wonders  in  his 
fhvor ;  by  his  gentleness,  his  lai^h  generosity,  his  mag* 
ntficence  (he  built  a  palace  near  St.  Peter^Sy  another  at 
Segni),  and  his  charity,  he  was  slowly  supplanting  the 
ifenate  in  the  popiilar  atlachment;  Ae  fierce  and  in 


1  He  was  at  Alba,  Jane;  at  Segni,  October?;  Ferentino,  November,  De- 
cember, part  of  1153.  Then  again  At  Segni.— diitUn.  Arragon.  in  Vit. 
(te  is  also  said' to  hare  recovered  Mmi^s-  parts  of  the  papal  domams.  From 
whom? 
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tractable  people  were  yielding  to  this  gentler  influence, 
g^^^  7  Arnold  of  Brescia  found  his  power  gradually 

*^^"  wasting  away  from  the  silent  counter-work- 

ing of  the  clergy,  from  the  fickleness,  perhaps  the  rea- 
sonable disappointment  of  the  people,  who  yearned 
again  for  the  glory  and  the  advantage  of  being  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  —  th^  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age, of  ciu*iosity,  of  traiBc,  of  business,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentx 
came  in  all  their  pomp  and  extravag^eince  of  expendi- 
ture td  Rome ;  for  the  first  time  they  were  sent  back 
with  their  treasures.^  Eugehius,  in  the  spirit  oi  aa 
ancient  Roman,  or  a  true  Cisterciaa,  refrised  their 
magnificent  offerings,  or  rather  their  bribes^  It  may 
be  questioned  whether .  the  republicans  of  Rome  were 
the  m<>st  sincere  admirers  of  this  unwonted  contempt 
of  riches  shown  .by:  the  Pope.  The  death  of  Eug^iius 
alone  preserved  the  republic  from  an  earlier  but  less 
violent  fate  than  it  suffered  at  last.^  He  died  at  Tiv- 
jaiyTtiiss.  (4i,  but  hJs  remains  Were  receited  in  Rome 
Bugtfoiim.  with  the  utmost  respect^  and  buried  in  the 
Vatican.  The  feme  of  miraculous  cures  around  his 
tomb  showed  how  strong  the  Pope  still  remained  in  the 
affections  and  reverence  of  the  common  people. 

The  Republic,  true  to  its  principles,  did  npt,  like  the 
turbulent  Roman  nobles,  or  the  heads  of  factions  in  the 
formdr  century,  interfere,  either  by  force  or  intrigue, 
in  the  election  of  the  Popes.  The  cardinals  quietly 
raised  Conrad,  Biehop  oi  Sabina,  a  Roman  by  birth,  to 

1  **  Nova  res.  Qoando  hactenus  anrum  Roma  refudit?  "  —  Bernard,  de 
Cbnsid.  iii.  %.' 

3  **  Kt  niai  usei  mors  jemu]a,'qti9  ilium  cito  de  medio  rapuit,  senatores 
oovUer  procreatos  popoli  adminiculo  uauipat&  dignitate  privaaaet^*  —  Ba* 
^uald  Salern.  in  Ctiixm. 
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tbe  poatifical  chair  with  the.  name  of  Anastasius  IV. 
On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  afW,  it  should  j^^  2,  um. 
fieem  a  peaceful  rule  of  one  yeur  and  five  nadrun  iv. 
months,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  filled  ^^'^' 
the  papal  chair  was  raised  to  the  supremacy  over  Chrift^ 
tend^Niu 

Nicpla^  Breakspeare,  bom,  according  to  one  account, 
at  St.  Alban's,^  wandered  forth  from  his  country  in 
search  of  learning;  he  was  received  into  a  monastery 
at'  Arjes  ;  became  a  brother,  prior,  i^bot.  He  went  to 
Rome  on  tbe  affairs  of  his  community,  and  so  won  the 
fiivor  of  the  Fope  Engenius  that  he  was  detained  in 
his  court,  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  undertook  a 
mission  as  legate  to  Norway,'  and,  some^ing  in  the 
character  of  the  old  English  apostles  of  Gei^many,  con-* 
farmed  that  iuurd  won.  kingdom  in  its  allegianoe  ta  the 
see  of  Rome.  'Nicolas. fireakspeare  was  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary morals,  high  fame  for  learning,  and  gr^t  do- 
^ence:  and  now  the  poor  English  scholar,  homeless, 
except  in  the  home  which  he  found  in  tlie  hospitable 
convent;  friecndless,  exoept  among  the  friends  which 
he  has  made  by  his  abilities,  his  virtues,  and  his  piety ; 
with  no  birth  or  connections  to  advance  his  claims ;  is 
become  the  Head  of  Christ^idom  —  the  Lord  of  Rome, 
which  surnenfleiB  her  liberties  before  his  feet-*-tl)e 
Pontiff  from  whose  hands  the  mightiest  and  proudest 

1  Cardiliil  Airagon  in  Vit&.  He  was  Bishop  of  Alba.  Perhaps  the  no- 
ttoa  ctf  his  birth;  at  8t  Albania  arose  flrom  his  bemg  caHed  Albanus. 

'  Narwi^  was  slovrly  converted,  not  by  preachers  or  btshopn,  but  bj  her 
kings;  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  Hacon  Athelstan,  Olaf  Trigvesen  — 
Baint  Olaf — not  with  apostolic  persuasion,  hot  with  the  Mohammedan 
prpselytism  of  the  sword.  And  a  strange;  wild  Christianity  it  was,  worthy 
of  its  origin;  but  it  softened  .down  by  degrees  into  Christianity.  —  See 
Kishop  Hunter,  Binnihmng  dee  Ghristenthums  in  Danemark  und  Norwf- 
i,eu,  ktter  part  of  vol.  i. 


/ 
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Bknperor  it  ^d  to  xeoeiTid  hb  erown  I  Wha4  pride, 
what  hopeif.  ttight.such  a  promotion  aw^en  in  t^ 
lowest  of  ike  sacerdotel  order  tivrougkout  Christendom ! 
In  remote  England  not  a  jcngi^bhl  doholai^  bat  may 
bdv^  had.  viakms  of  pontifical  gvandeiir  I  Thte  had 
been  at  all  times  wonderful,  how  much  more  se>  »  the 
age  of  feudaliem^  in  whteh  the  pride  of  birtii  wat)  purar 
moiwtl 

Nor  did  Hadrian'  I¥.  yield  to  asiy  6t  h\»  Ibftiesl 
predecessors  in  his  asMition  of  the^  papal  digraty  $  he 
was  snrpaased  by  few  in  the  beidkvess  and  courage  wifii 
whichi  he  raaiiitaiaed  it.  The  vier#B  cft  uAHnrited 
power  whidi ,  opened  before  the  new  pontiff  app^r 
anat^f  most  ntanifiwtly  in  his  gt-asil  of'  Iceland  to 
a!X.  W  Hjenry  II.  of  Baglaiui*  fingliiBh  pride  might 
mingte  with  saeerdetai  ambitiKmi  iff  this  boon  of  a  i!iew 
km^dcom  to  bis  nadve  .sovereign.  The  language  of  the 
gV^nt  developed  prinoipleB>  Ii9  yet  vnbeiurd  m  Christen^ 
dofliL  The  Popes  had  assumed  ih&  fen^f  sovei^ignty 
ef  Naples  askd  Siciliy^  as*  in  some  >mgtte  Way  the  succi^d- 
s6r8  to  tike  poweir  of  Imperiled  Rome.  But  Hadrian 
declared  that  Ireland  and  all  isiandft  coHV^rteii  to  Chris- 
tianity belonged  to<  the  spedal  j^msdiction  of  St  Peter.' 
He  astukned  the  right  of '  sanotioniifg  the  invasion,  on 
the  ^oand  of  its  advancing  civilisation  and  propagat- 
ing a  purer  fiddi.  ataaong  the  lMu*barous  and  ignorant 
people.  The  tribute  of  Peter's  pence  from  the  con- 
quered island  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Pope's  mnr 
nifioence  in  granting  the  island  to  the  English,  and  his, 

I  *"  Sand  Hfl)eiiuaiik  tt  omnM  faiMilM^  qoibus  Sol  jnstitltt  Clnfetittr  fl-- 
luxk,  et  qiuB  4oottm«ntar  fldti  Chnitfaius  feeepeitmt,  sd  Jos  B.  Pitri  et 
Mcrosanctfb  BomMiseeadeiiiB,  q*od  twetta*!  nobUitln  Mcogiidfieit,  hod 
est  dubium  portiaere.*' —  Byaun,  FoBdiMti  S.  19^  WHkea,  OoiltU.  i.  4iS: 
Kadulf  do  Dioeto. 
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recognkion  lof  Henry's  aoverpignty.  The  prophetic 
ambition  of  Hadrian  might  seem  to  have  anticipaitt;d 
the  time^  when  on  such  principles  the  Popes  should  as- 
sume .the  power  of  gfanidng  away  new  worlds. 

Bnt  Hadrian  had  firat  to  bring  rebellions  Roma 
ond^  his  away.  The  mild  measures  of  Pope  Eugcnius 
had  undenmiaed  the  powter  ef  Ajmold  of  Brescia.  Ht>* 
drian  had  the  courage  to  confront  him  with  open  koe-* 
tility.  He  vouchsafed  no  answier  to  the  haughty 
demands  of  tlie  republic  to  recbgnize  its  authority  ;  lie 
pronouneed  sentence  off  banishmest  from  ihe  city 
against  Arnold  himself.  Amdd  denied  the  power  .of 
the  Pope  to  issue  sttchsenfence.  But  an  opportunity 
soon  occurred  in  whiek  Hadrian,  without  exeeedkig  bi» 
wpmtwai  power,  bowed  the  whole  refaejlious  people 
under  his  feet.  The  Cardinal  of  San  Pudenfrian*,  im 
his  way  to  the  Pope,  who  waain  the  ^mlace  raised  oit 
the  Vatican  by  Eogenius  HI.,  encountered  &  tumult 
of  the  populnoe,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  Htr* 
dffian  inatandy  placed  the  whole  city  under  R^n,^  ^^„ 
an  interdkt.  Home  fcr  the  first  firae  was  ^p*^'^*  : 
deprivedfof  ddl  its  religions  cenen^ofnies.  No  procession 
pioved  through  tihe  siient  6ti«ets ;  the  people  throngied 
around  thfe  closed  doors  of  the  churdies ;  the  dei^, 
their  fuaetions  entinely  suspended,  had  nothing  to  do 
hat  to  inflaaie  the  aunds  of  the  populace. 


_  ,  .  -  ,  March  27, 

Easter  was  drawing  on ;  no  mass  could  atone  ii«>. 
&r,  no  absolution  release  tbem  from  their  sins.     Relig* 
ion  triumphed  over  liberty.    The  clergy  and  the  people 
compelled  th,e  senate  to  yield.     Hadrian  would  admit 
of  no  iower  terms  than  the  abrogation  of  the  p^,,  ^f  tho 
republican   institutions ;    the  banishment  of  ■^"*'***- 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.     The  republic  was  at  aa 
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end,   Arnold    an   exile;   the   Pope  again    master   in 
Rome. 

Bnt  all  this  time  great  events  were  passmg  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  events  which,  however  in  some  re- 
spects menacing  to  Pope  Hadrian,  might  encom-age 
him  in  his  inflexible  hostility  to  the  republicans  of 
Rome^^  On  the  death  of  Conrad,  Germany  with  one 
consent  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  g(  the  great 
rroderk*  Hohenstaufen  prince,  his  nephew,  Frederick 
Barbuosaa.  fiarbarossa.  If  the  Papacy  under  Hadrian 
had  resumed  all  its  haughty  authority,  the  Empire  waa 
wielded  with  a  terrible  force,  which  it  had  hardly  ever 
displayed  before.  Frederick  was  a  prince  of  intrepid 
valor,  consummate  prudence,  unmeasured  ambition,  jus- 
tice which  hardened  into  severity,  the  ierodty  of  a 
barbarian  somewhat  tempered  with  a  high  chivalrous 
gallantry ;  above  all  with  a  strength  c^  character  which 
subjugated  alike  the  great,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
princes  of  Germany ;  and  was  prepared  to  assert  the 
imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  the  utmost.  Of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Eknperor,  of  his  unlimited  soprem*^ 
acy,  his  absolute  indep^idence  of,  his  tempoml  supe« 
riorily  ov«r,  all  other  powers,  even  fliat  of  the  Popej 
Frederick  proclaimed  the  loftiest  notions.  He  was  to 
the  Empire  what  Hildebraod  and  Innocrait  were  to  the 
popedom.     His  power  was  of  God  alone ;  to  assort  thai 

1  Compare  the  curious  account  given  by  John  of  Salisbury  of  oonversa- 
tions  with  Pope  Hadrian,  with  whom,  on  account  probably  of  bia  Etaglish 
connections,  be  may  have  been  on  intimate  tenns.  The  condition  of  the 
Pope  is  most  laborious,  is  most  miserable.  **  Si  enim  avaritias  servit,  mors 
ei  est.  Sin  auteni,  non  effugiat  manns  et  Hnguas  Bomanomm.  Nisi  enim 
noscat  undc  obstruat  corum  ora  manoeqine  cohibeat,  jad  flagitin  et  sacrile* 
gia  perferenda  omncs  oculos  duret  et  animam  . . .  nisi  8ervirent,aut  ex- 
Pondficem,  aut  ex-Romununi  esse  necesse  est."  —  Polycratic.  L.  viii.  ^' 
SM  aad  36#t  odit  Oiks.  '  '     ' 
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it  is  bestowed  by  the  saccessor  of  St.  Peter  was  a  liei 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  St  Pet».* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  Hadrian's  accession 
Frederick  descended  the  Alps  by  the  valley  of  Trent. 
Never  had  a  more  imposing  might  stssembled  around 
any  of  his  predecessors  than  around  Frederick  on  the 
plains  of  Roncaglia.  He  came  to  receive  the  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
iron  crown  of  Italy  from  the  Lombards,  the  ^•"»*>"i  ^^^ 
imperial  crown  from  the  Pope  at  Rome.  He  had  sum* 
moned  all  the  feudatories  of  the  Empire,  all  the  fea-> 
datories  of  Italy,  to  bis  banner,  declaring  himself 
determined  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  their  fiefe  if  they 
refused  to  obey.  The  Bishops  of  Orema  and  of  Halber- 
Btadt  were  deprived,  as  contumacious,  for  their  lives,  of 
their  temporalities^^  The  great  prelates  of  Grermany, 
instead  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  the  Empire,  were 
in  the  army  of  Frederick.  The  Archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Mentz  were  at  the  head  of  their  vassals. 
The  Lombard  cities,  most  of  which  had  now  become 
republics,  hastened  to  send  their  deputies  to  acknx>wl-* 
edge  thdr  fealty.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ap« 
peared,  it-is  said,  the  only  ruling  prince  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Pavia,  Genoa,  Lodi,  Crema,  vied  in  their  loy* 
aky ;  even  haughty  Milan,  which  had  trampled  under 
foot  Frederick's  mancbtte  commanding  peace  with  Lodi^ 

1  **  Qonm  p^  electionem  priridpom  a  solo  Deo  ragnum  et  imperiam  w»* 
Cram  sit,  qui  m  pftssione  Christi  filii  sai  duobus  gladiis  necetAAiiis  regendum 
•rbem  sabjedt,  quumque  Petnis  Apostolas  hac  doctrln&  mundtim  inforftia- 
v«rit:  Deum  tlmete,  ragem  honodiSctte;  quicanqae  no«  Imperudem  ooro- 
pam  pro  b«nefieio  a  domino  Papa  snscepisse  dixerit,  divinie  institutioni  et 
doctriofB  Petri  oontrarint  est  et  mendaeil  reus  est*'  — >  Otbo  Freinagen, 
apud  ICuratori,  vS.  70^.  Compare  Eiehhorn  on  the  GoMtitatieQ  of  the  Bm- 
pire,  from  the  Swabuche  Spiegel  and  the  Sachsische  Spiegel,  ii.  pp.  861; 
tl$eq, 

*  Moratori,  Ann.  d* Italia  sab  ann. 
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yent  iier  conauhu^  1!^  Dxd^e  -(jfuQlf  of  BaF/^i:ii^  node^ 
'  the  protection  of  ike  EQ9i(>^9iv  U^  qu#^t  po^pi^^^i^ 
of  tke  domtma  (nl  the  CWnteas  lifatildn;^  it  wa^  no 
time  lor  the  Fope  eiven  to  .^t^v  a  pro^t^^.  ^^rederick 
i^peared  Yrith  tljbe  iron  crown  'm  th^  Cb^-urcb  of  St. 
Michael  ai;  Pavia.^  There  wm  jnst  re^islia^oe  enoii^ 
to  shoiy  the  terrible  power*  lihe  i^fle^ble  4eten|kinatiou 
of  Frederick.  At  tha  perswiaion  of  fkitbfW  Pavja^ 
Frederick  laid  siege  to  Xortona  t  notwit^taading  the 
brareat  resistance,  the  city  felji  through  ^mine  ^nd 
thirst^  Fnederick'  now  4ii»c|ted  lv9  ff[|arc)i  t^  |be 
south. 

Hadrian  had  watched  aU  die  moy;eiDent8  ^  fVederjcJc 
with  jealous  appr^enaion^  Tlj^  b^ughtj  Ki)Pg  i¥^ 
not  jet  declared  his  dii^>o6itio»  towards  the Qk^^^^i 
nor  was  }t  known  with  ^ertaiDty  iw^bMh^  1|^  w^d 
take  part  with  Ae  people  j9f  &0»e>  or  with  ^beir  Poht 
jmm  h  tiff.  Hadriaa  w«#  ot,  Yit^rbo  wit|^  #ie  ieadery 
of  his  partj,  thd  Fiangipani,  and  Pejt^r  thid  |^^ct  cf 
the  dty.  He  sent  forward,  an  ewi>smy  of  tfw^  c^dir 
nals,  St.  John  and  St.  Pacii  St«  Pud^n^iianat  3t  Mari% 
in  Poitaco,  who  met  Frederick  et  San  •QvUiiop.  Amma 
Ae  &rst  articles  whiidi  the  P'Ope  ^onc^  m  the  ^mr 
percar^aa  4he  price  of  his  coronation  was  l|ie  smsrend^ 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hnodfl^  Th^  £«iperar 
and  the  Pope  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  common 
interest  and  common  dread  and  hatred  of  republican- 
ism* H^drw)  wanted  the  aid  of  Frederick  to  suppress 
the  still  pow^^l  and  now  rallying  fikotioii  in  fioma. 

1  VoB  RAomer,  p.  IS;  G^tobicJ^U  der  H^bflpa^an/Jiftj  iriii.  %. 

*  Vtuduidi'M  tfni  dtMest  into  My  is  fy)Xy  wd  fi)^  r«U^4  bf  Voa 
XAOiner. 

*  April  17, 1155.    Muratori,  sub  aim. 

*  Gontber,  iii. ;  Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  SO* 
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Frederick  received  tbe  Iin|Kml  orown  f^iom  tlio  haudfl 
of  the  Pope  to  ratify  his  iMiUinited  sovereignty  over  iii^ 
contuoiaciom  cities  of  Lombardj.  Arnold  of  Breec^ 
had  struck  boldly  at  both  powers ;  he  utterly  annulled 
Ibe  temporal  siqpremacy  of  the  Pppe;  ajnd  if  he  ao* 
knowledged,  reduced  the.  a^vercAgnty  of  the  Eti^perof! 
to  a  barren  tkle.A    To  a  miin  ao  merciless  sdnre  lui^ 

1  n   ^  fA  T^       »         execution  Of 

aad  contemptuous  ct  hmmu  life  »a  Jparbar  amwu. 
roBsa,  the  aacrifiee  of  a  tuii>uWnjt  damagc^ue,  gu4ty  vf 
treason  alike  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  wa# 
a  light  thing  indeed.  Arnold  had  fled  iVom  Rome, 
donbtfiil  and  irresolute  as  to  hja  future  course ;  his 
qplendid  dxeams  had  vanishgd,  the  f^iotlil^ds  soil  hai^ 
crumbled  under  his  feet.  In  Otricoli  he  had  met  Ger- 
hard, Gardm^ii  of  St.  Nicolas,  who  took  him  pri&oner. 
He  had  been  rescued  by  some  one  of  the  visconntB  ef 
CampWa,  his  partisans,  perhaps  nobles,  who  held  papal 
estates  by  grants  firom  die  repui>Kc.  By  them  he  was 
honored  as  a  prophet.*  Frederick  sent  his  officers,  who 
seised  one  of  those  Campanian  nobles  and  co^ipell^ 
the  surrender  of  Arnold:  he  was  cairied  to  Rome, 
committed  to  the  custody  (£  Peter,  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  held  for  the  Pope  the  castle  q£  St.  Ajigelo.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  been,  even  till  within  a 
short  time,  an  object  of  passionate  attachment  to  the 
peofd^ ;  there  v^gjut  be  im  insunreptioji  of  the  people 
for  his  rescue.    If  ke  were  reserved  for  the  arrival  of 


i««KU  Jnrisinbaore 
Pontifiei  suhubq,  mMeum  oo«ceder»  ttfpi 
Saadebat  popalpi  aio  imtk  aiaUut  atrfk)ae. 
Mi^eeUtty  fwun  cpemios  ie  pnebail  aula.'* 

(tea#r,tii.8SI. 
s^TanqiMoi  prophetufi  m  teiH  ni&  oim  ovmi  houon  hshfbant.**  -> 
tUUrn  Bmitiatd  in  Cod.  Yatacuao  AiNid  IJiimaiiim. 
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Frederick  at  Rome,  what  change  ntight  be  wrought  by 
his  eloquence  before  the  Imperial  tribunal,  by  the  oilers 
of  his  republican  friends^  by  the  uncertain  policy  of 
Frederick,  who  might  then  consider  the  demagogue  an 
useful  control  upon  the  Pope  I  The  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  summary  condenonation,  the  executicm,  of  the 
excommunicated  rebel.  The  execution  was  despatched 
with  such  haste,  perhaps  secrecy,  that  even  at  the  timo 
various  rumors  as  to  the  mfode  and  p!ac«  of  punishment 
were  spread  abroad.  In  one  point  atone  ail  are  agreed, 
that  Arnold  8  ashes^  lest  the  foolish  people  should  wor«- 
ship  the  martyr  of  their  lib^ties,  were  cast  into  the 
Tiber.^    The  Chiu*ch  had  been  wont  to  call  in  die  tenn 


A  Sitraondi,  whom  Von  Rammer  hM  servHely  fiillAwed,  grret  a  drainmtid 
deacripUon  of  the  execntioD  befoijf  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  of  Arnold  look- 
ing down  all  the  three  streets  which  converge  from  that  gate;  of  the  sleep- 
ing people  awakened  by  the  tunitdt  of  the  execution,  and  the  glaine  of  th« 
flames  Aroni  the  pile  on  whkh  hit  rcnuuDS  were  hamed,  rising  toe  late  to 
the  rescue,  and  gathering  the  as^es  as  relics.  All  this  is  pure  fiction: 
neither  the  Cardinal  of  Arragon,  nor  Otho  of  Freisingcn,  nor  Gunther,  nor 
the  wretched  verses  of  Godfrey  of  VitertMS  have  one  word  of  it.  Gonther 
•nd  Otho  of  Freisingen  afl!ix  him  to  a  cross,  and  bum  him. 

^  JwHeio  olm  nostot>  vah  |niiic||n>  Ttetais 
Adpensosqoe  erad,  flamm&qile  cremaDte  solatos 
InreinerM,  flherfoe,  tuas'wl  sparMUi  lit  aodas. 
Ne  stolidtt  ptohis,  quern  feeerat,  fanprobus  error, 
Mortyrb  ossa  noTO  cineresye  foToret  bonore.*' 

OawfJbr. 

Anaelm  of  Gemiiburs  and  (Sodfrey  of  Vlterbo  say  Ihat  lie  was  haagod« 
Gkuther  may  mean  by  hi^  crux  a  simple  4;aU4ws:  **StnuiguUt  hune 
laqueus,  ignis  ct  unda  vehunt/'  But  the  most  remarkable  account  is  that 
of  Gerohus  de  Investigatione  Antichrist!  (on  Gerohus  see  Fabricius,  Biblio- 
theca  Lat.  Med.  JStat  iii.  p.  47):  **  Amoldus  pro  doctrin&  su&  non  solum 
ab  ecclesift  Dei  anathematis  muorone  Mparatva  insuper  etiam  snspendio 
ned  traditus  atque  in  Tyberim  projoctoa  est,  no  videlicet  Romanus  populus, 
quem  suA  doctrin&  illexent,  $ib{  tnm  martyrem  dedicaiiret.  Quern  ego 
vellem  pro  tali  doctr{n&  mA,  quamvis  pravil,  vel  exilio,  vel  carcere,  aut 
a1i&  p<jenft  prnter  mortem  punitmn  esse,  vel  saitem  taliter  oodsum,  nt  Ko- 
mana  Ecclcsia  seu  curia  e)«a  neoia  quc^ne  carer^**  The  wiuHe  ^ttnsrl^ 
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poral  sword  to  slied  the  blood  of  man ;  the  capital  pun-* 
khment  of  Arnold  was,  by  the  jndgm^it  of  the  clergy, 
executed  by  tiie  officer  of  the  Pope ;  even  some  devout 
churchmen  shuddered  when  they  could  not  deny  that 
the  blck)d  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  on  the  Church. 

The  sacrifice  of  human  life  had  been  offered ;  but 
the  treaty  which  it  was  to  seal  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pc^  was  delayed  by  mutual  suspicion^  Their 
embassies  had  led  to  misunderstanding  and  jealousy. 
Hadrian  was  alarmed  at  the  haughty  Ume^  the  hasty 
movements  of  Fredei*ick ;  he  coald  not  be  ignorant 
that  at  the  news  of  his  advance  to  Rome  tHe  republic 
cans  had  rallied  and  s^it  pi'oposals  to  the  Emperor;  ho 
conld  not  but  conjecture  the  daring  nature  of  those 
propositions.  He  wonid  not  trust  himself  in  the  power 
of  Frederick  ;  as  the  German  advanced  towards  Rome 
Hadrian  continued  to  retire.  The  deputation  from  the 
Roman  repubUc  encountered  Barbarossa  on  the  Roman 
side  of  Sutri*  Their  lofty  language  showed  r^^^,  ,„^4 
how  deeply  and  completely  they  were  intox*  ^'^«^^- 
icated  with  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia :  they 
seemed  fondly  to  hope  that  they  should  ifind  in  Fred- 
erick a  more'  powerftil  Arpold ;  that  by  some  scanty 
concessions  of  title  and  honor  diey  should  hardly  yield 
up  their  independence  upon  the  Empire  and  secure  ^i^ 
tirely  their  independence  rf  the  Pope.^  They  congrat- 
ulated Frederick  on  his  anival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  if  he  came  in  peace,  and  with  the  intent  td 
deliver  them  forever  firom  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
clergy.     They  ascribed  all  the  old  Roman  glory,  tbo 

i^  passage  m  Fnmke  Arnold  yon  Brescia,  p.  193,  and  Nioolioi^s  Notei. 
p.  876. 
1  Otho  Frcisingen,  ii*  fiS*    Gunther,  iii.  460» 
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eonquest  of  the  world,  to  lihe  senate  of  Rome,  of  wlion 
thej  were  the  ri^Mresentatlves ;  they  iiitiHiated  tiiai  k 
was  conoieecension  on  their  part  to  bestow  die  imperial 
crown  on  a  Transalpine  stranger  —  **  that  which  is  ours 
of  right  we  grant  to  thee ; ''  they  commanded  him  to 
respect  their  ancient  institutioiis  and  laws,  to  protect 
them  against  barbarian  violence,  to  pay  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  to  their  office]^  as  a  largess  for  their 
aeelamations  in  the  Capitol,  to  audntain  die  oepnbiie 
even  by  bloodshed,  to  confirm  their  privil^es  by  a  sdr 
emn  oath  and  by  the  Imperial  fiignatum*  Fredertok 
suppiieasecf  for  a  time  his  king^,  ^MWitemptoous  indignarr 
tion.  He  condescended  i;i  a  long  haraogue  to  relate 
the  traufifemence  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Gharlcmagoe 
and  l^ifl  descendants.  At  its  oUse  he  turned  fiercely 
round.  *^  Look  at  my  Teutonic  uoble^  my  banded 
chivalry.  These  are  the  patricians,  tbeae  are  the  tme 
Romans :  than  is  the  senate  investod  in  perpetual  anthoiv 
ity.  To  what  laws  do  you  presume  to  appeal  but  those 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  enact?  Your  only  iibcrtjr 
is  to  render  allegiance  to  your  sovereign*'' 

The  creslH&llen  republicaiis  withdrew  in  brooding 
indigiiation  and  wounded  pride  io  the  city,  it  was 
tiow  tibe  turn  of  Hadrian  to  aaserts^n  what  i^eoepdoa 
ifmm  9.  he  would  meet  with  irom  ike  Emperor.  Freps 
Nepi  Hadrian  rode  to  the  leamp  of  Frederick  in  the 
territory  of  Sutri.  He  was  met  with  courteous  naspeet 
by  some  of  the  Gemuui  nobles,  and  eworted  towards 
the  royal  tent.  But  he  waited  in  vatB  for  Ae  Emperor 
to  come  forth  and  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  alighted  firom 
his  horse.  ^  The  affrighted  cardinals  turned  back,  and 
did  not  rest  till  they  reached  CIvita  CasteDana.     The 

iOthoFreirfiigeD,Ji.fl.    Heliiloia,  i.  60. 
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Pope  remained  wHk  a  few  attendants  dtidf  dkmoinlrted : 
then  cmme  fartb  Fredeidcky  bowed  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
elEbred  Ininidf  to  reeeive  the  ki!»  of  peacei  The  ii>- 
trepid  Pope  reftised  to  comply  till  the  kiwg  should  have 
nhowit  treaty  mark  of  respeet  nstial  from  former  em- 
poroii»  to  his  predecessors:  he  idthdrew  fiH>m  before 
the  tenl  The  dispi^te  Islstied  the  whde  folbwing  day. 
Frederidt  at  last  aJIowsedi  himself  to  be'  persuaded  by 
the  precedents  4ilejgedy  and  i/rdtit  fo  Kepi,  vrhetie  the 
Pope  hftd  pitciied  his  camp.  The  Eknperor  dkmounted^ 
held  the  stirmp  of  Hatdrian^  aftd  assisted  him  to  alight.^ 
Their  oommon  interests  soon  led  at  least  to  out\v<ai^ 
amity.  The  coronation  of  Fitederick  as  Em-  joneii, 
p«»Or  fcy  the  Pope  could  ii6t  but  givie  great  "^ 
we%ht  txy  hk  tide  in  ttiie  esiinnttiou  of  Ohriatendom^ 
and  I^ulvian's'  uitfuly  subjects  could  only  be  controlled 
by  the  strong  hodd  of  the  Bmperor^  By  the  advice 
dS  Hadidan  Fredbriok  made  a  mpid  mdirch,  jom  i& 
took  posdesdicn  «f  the  Leonine  city  afid  the  chureh  of 
St.  Peter.  The  next  day  he  was  met  on  the^  steps  of' 
file  church  by  the  Pope;  and  received  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
eitown  froni  Us  bauds  amid,  the  acckmalSotts  «»»«o»p«<»- 
<tf  the  ahny.  TKe  Romans  on  the  other  riide  of  the 
Tiber  were  enraged  beyond  measure'  at  their  total  ex* 
chisioft  from  all  absent  or  concern  in  the  coix)nation. 
They  htad'  expected  and  dem»)ded  a  gteat  lai^gess ;  they 
had  not  even  been  admitted  as  g)ectators  of  the  pom- 
pous ceremony.  They  met  in  the  Capitol^  crossed  the 
bridge,  endeavored  to  force  tbeir  passage  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  slew  a  few  of  the  miserable  attendants  whom  they 

I  **  Imp^ftitor  —  deBc«ndit  eo  yiso  de  «qiiOf  et  ofRdnm  stfatoris  imi^levit 
etstveogMn  ipeitu  tenvit,  et  tunc  prime  emn  ad  oscttlum  dominus  Papa 
recepiL**  —  Odd.  Ceneif.  Coro;  opud  Mnnttori,  Antiquft.,  M.  A.  i.  117. 
voIm  IV.  18 
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found  on  their  waj.  But  Frederick  was  too  watchful 
a  soldier  to  be  aurprised  :  the  Germans  met  them,  slew 
lOOOf  took  200  prisoners,  whom  he  released  On  the 
interposition  of  the  Pope.* 

But  want  of  provisions  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
retii*e  with  the  Pope  to  Tivoli ;  there,  eadi  in  their  ap- 
parel of  state,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass  and  ^ve  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  the  Emperor  on  St.  Peter's  day* 
Ttie  inhospitable  cUmate  began  to  mike  its  usual  rav* 
figes  in  the  German  army :  Frederick,  havii^  achieved 
his  object,  aftet  the  capture  and  sacking  of  Spoleto, 
fmd  some  negotiation^  with  the  Bysantine  ambaasadors, 
retiried  beyond  the  Alps.*  : 

Hadrian  was  thus,  if  abandoned  by  the  protectiiig 
ntMMi<hfti-  P^^^^9  relieved  from  the  importunate  pre»- 
^nT^^  ence  of  the  Emperor.  The  rehellibua  spirit 
®**'"^-  of  Borne  seemed  to  have  been  crushed ;  the 

tempoi*al  spVereigiity  restored  4io  the  Pope.  He  begao 
l^gain  to  bestow  kingdoms,  and  by  such  gifts  to  bind  to 
his  interests  the  old  allies  of  the  pontificate  more  imme^ 
diately  at  hand^  —  allied,  if  his  Roman  subjects  should 
break  out  into  insurrection,  if  less  poweriid,  more  sub^ 
missive  than  the  Imperialists.  Hadrian  had  at  first 
maintained,  he  now  abandoned,  the  cause  of  the  barons 
of  ApiUia,  who  were  in  arms  against  the  King  of  Sicily. 
His  first  act  had  been  to  excommunicate  that  king : 

1  The  Bishop  U  seized  with  A  fit  of  nnirtial  enthusiasm,  and  'exprettses 
vividly  the  German  contempt,  fur  the  BomaoB.  ^  Ceraareft  nosCios  taa 
immaniter  quam  audacter  Romano&  oedendo  sterne^  Bjternendo  cttdera, 
ac  si  dicerent,  accipe  nunc  Roma  pro  auro  Arabico  Teatonicum  femim. 
Haae  est  peconia  qoam  tibi  princepe  tuus  pro  ta&  oflfert  eoron^  Sic  eniitiu 
a  Francis  Tmperium."  — Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  22. 

s  He  was  in  Verona  early  in  Sept  —  Von  Raumer,  Reg.,  p.  Ml. 

8  At  St.  Germano  (Ocl.  1155)  he  had  reocived  the  homag«j  of  Robeft 
Prince  oC  Capua,  and  the  otlier  princes.  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  If/  .  cU 
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now,  at  Benevento,  William  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  tlie  investiture  pf  the  kingdom  of  j^^^g 
Sicily,  of  the  dukedom  of  Apulia,  of  the  priii-  ^^* 
cipalities  of  Capua,  Naples,  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  and 
some  other  territories.  William  bound  himself  to  fealty 
to  the  Pope,  to  protect  him  against  all  bis  enemies,  to 
pay  a  certain  tribute  annually  for  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  for  the  March. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  had  aspired  to  be  as  abso- 
lute over  the  whole  of  Italy  as  of  Germany,  Hadrian 
Iiad  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Sicily;  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  had  only  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Imperial  army 
and  the  necessary  retirement  of  the  Empeix)r  beyond 
the  Alps.  In  this  Sicilian  alliance  Fi'ederick  saw  at 
once  treachery,  in0*atitude,  hoetility*^  -  It  betrayed  a 
leaning  to  Italian  independence,  the  growth  and  con- 
federation with  Rome  of  a  power  inimical  to  his  own* 
William  of,  Sicily  had  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Apulia ;  it  was  again  Italian :  yet  fully  oocnpied  by 
the  affiti^  of  Germany,  the  Emperor's  only  revenge 
was  an  absolute  prohibition  to  all  German  Ecclesiastics 
to  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  on  any  other  afiairs*  This 
measure  wounded,  the  pride  of  Rome ;  it  did  mol*e,  it 
impoverished  her.  It  cut  off  a  large  part  of  that  reve* 
nue  which  she  drew  from  the  whole  of  Chxistendom. 
The  haughty  jealousy  betrayed  by  this  arbitrary  act 
was  aggravated  by  a  singular  incident.  Fred-  Diet  %t 
erick  was  holding  a  Diet  of  more  than  n&ual  Oct.  2^,  1157. 
magnificence  at  Besan9on ;  he  was  there  asserting  his 
sovereignty  over  another  of  the  kingdoms  of  Charle* 

1  Miiraiigoni  Clirouic  Piaan.  (Archivio  Stnrlco,  vol.  vi.  p«  2),  p.  16 
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magne^  that  of  Burgtrtidy.  From  all  parts  of  iJie 
world,  from  Rome,  Apulia,  Venice,  Lombardy,  Franlce, 
England,  amd  Spain,  perBOiiifi  were  assembled,  either  for 
otifioaity  oi'  for  ta*afHc,  to  behold  th^  pomp  of  the  new 
Gharlomaigne,  or  to  profit  bjr  the-  sumptuous  e3q)endi- 
ture  of  the  Emperor  amd  his  sup^b  n^agnates.  The 
legates  of  the  Pope^  Rolartd  tiie  Ohancelioi^  Cardinal  of 
St.  Mark,  and  Bernard  Cardinal  of  St.  Ol^itoent,  pre- 
sented themselves ;  they  were  i^e^V^d  witfc  courtesy. 
The  letters  which  they  placed  were  read  and  in* 
lerpreted  by  the  ChsnloeHor  of  the  Erapirei.  E^en  the 
Conductor  o^ing  addr^ess  to  the  Empetoc  was  heard 
PH^itgatei.  ^j^  soAie  astotti^ment  ♦•The  Pope  and 
the  caidihals  of  the  Romto  Church  sakte  yotf  ;  he  as 
Ai  father^  they  as  brothers."  'The  hnpericras  tone  of  the 
ktter  agreed  with  thi*  begimling.  •  It  iteproved  the  Em-* 
peror  for  bisr  ctsdpable  negligence  in  not  immediatdy 
puttishing  some  of  hie  sulgects  who  had  waylaid  and 
imprisoned  the*  Swedish  Bishop  of  Luudeii  on  his  jouis 
Mey  to  Iftotoe ;  i«  r^tttfnded  PHsdterlidt  of  hi»  fiVwaWe 
reception'  by  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  thdt  the  Pope  had 
bestowed  on  him-  the  Imperii  crown.  •*  The  Po5f>e  had 
l!ot  repented  of  hfe  mtmificettee^nor  would  repent,  eveii 
if  he  had  bestbt^r^  gi^eater  fafvors."  Th^  ambiguous 
ivord  used  for  faviW*s,  "  beneficia,"  was  takenC  irt  it^  fi?u* 
dal  sense  by  flie  fierce  and  ignorant  nobles.  They  sup- 
posed it  meant  tlmt  tlte  E^pCre  wa^  held  as  a  fief  from 
tlve  Pope.  Those  wio*  had  been  at  Home  remertibfered 
the  arrogant  tines  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
picture  of  ihe  Bmpei'or  Lothair  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
doing  homage  to  hifa  as  his  vassal.^     Indignant  mur- 

1  **  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jtirans  prius  urbis  honores, 
Port  homo  fit  Papaf,  sumit  quo  daiite  coronam." 
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murs  broke  from  the  assembly ;  the  strife  was  exasper- 
ated  by  the  words  of  the  dauntless  Cardinal  Roland, 
**  Of  whom,  then,  does  he  hold  the  Empire  but  of  our 
Lord  the  Pope  ?  "  The  Count  Palatine,  Otho  of  Wit- 
tlesbach,  drew  his  sword  to  cut  down  the  audacious  eo 
clesiastic.  The  authority  of  Frederick  with  difficulty 
appeased  the  tumult  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  legates. 
Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  Em- 
pire against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Pope,^  He 
accused  Hadrian  of  wantonly  stirring  up  hostility  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Empire.  His  address  assert- 
ed (no  doubt  to  bind  the  Transalpine  clergy  to  his 
cause)  that  blank  billets  had  been  found  on  the  legates 
empowering  them  to  despoil  the  churches  of  the  Em- 
pire and  to  carry  away  their  treasures,  even  their  sacred 
vessels  and  crosses,  to  Rome.*  He  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  clergy  from  all  access  to  the  apostolic  see, 
and  gave  instructions  that  the  frontiers  should  be  care- 
fully watched  lest  any  of  them  should  find  their  way 
to  Rome.  Hadrian  published  an  address  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Empire,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  blasphemies 
uttered  by  the  Chancellor  Rainald  and  the  Count  Pala- 

^  Badeyic  i.  8, 19.    Gnnfther,  yi.  800.    Condi,  sub  ami.  1157. 

**  J«m  non  fern  oraeem  dominl,  fed  tnd«re  regna 
Oaudei,  et  Aogaakiu  nmTalt  qvuaa  pnaral  habecL** 

Chmtktr. 
8o  taunted  Frederick  the  ambition  of  the  Pope. 

*  "  Porro  quia  mnlta  paria  litterarum  Kgnd  eos  reperta  sunt,  et  achedaln 
•igiUatie  ad  arbitrium  eorum  adhuc  scribends  (sicut  hactenus  consuetudinia 
eorom  fait)  per  eingalas  ecdesias  Teutonici  re^i  conceptam  iniquitatb 
sa»  virus  respergere,  aliftria  denudare^  vasa  domiU  Dei  aaportare,  oruces 
excoriare  oitebantur.**  This  cliarge  appears  in  the  Rescript  of  Frederick 
•n  Radevicus.  If  untrue,  it  boldly  calculated  on  as  much  ignorance  in  his 
dergy,  as  had  been  ^own  by  the  laity.  But  what  was  tha  ground  of  the 
charge?  Some  taxation,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  of  the  clergy?  — 
Badevic.  Chron.  apud  Pistorium,  i.  10. 
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tine  pg^nst  the  Icg^lQs,  of  the  h^trsh  propee<JiDjp  of  t)|f 
ISmperor,  but  without  disclainujig  the  {^^bigaom  9QDi^ 
o(  tfce  offensive  word ;  he  claimied  their  loy?J  support 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Pe^er  ^nd  thp  )i}qly  Rcm^ 
Church.  Put  the  bishops  had  noiar  fqr  ^lie  most  parjt 
beconae  Gern^an  princes  rather  than  papal  chufobnacn, 
Thejr  Jboldly  declared,  or.^t  Jeast  as8epte4  to  the  Sin* 
j>eror's  declaration  of  the  ^vp^W^y  ef  the  Jplmpire  ov«f 
tlijB  Qhurch,  depianded  that  the  offensive  pictMrp  q£  h^ 
th^ir  doing  bprnage  to  the  Pope  ^hquld  be  efaced,  th$ 
insulting  v€|r?es  oblitemted.^  They  ev^n  hooted  tbwr 
disapprobation  of  Padri^n's  fr^ty  w^h  th^  Kin^  pf 
Sicily,  and  in  respectful  Vut  fiinn  /angu$ige  .entr^tet) 
the  Pope  to  assume  a  more  gentle  and  becoming  tonOr 
The  triumphant  pro^r^^s  of  Frederick's  amb^issadur^ 
Rain^ld  the  Chancel}or  of  the  £ippire  and  Otbo  Pali^ 
tine  of  Bavaria,  through  Northern  Italy,  with  the  foiv 
midable  preparations  for  the  Emperor's  own  (Jesceo^ 
during  the  next  year,  had  no  doubt  more  eSect  ii| 
bringiug  bacjc  the  Pope  to  Jess  unseemly  conduct.  I^ 
the  camp  at  Augsburg  appe^:red  the  aejy  legates,  ^ 
Cardinal  of  St.  Nireus  and  A^'hill^s,  and  the  Carding} 
Hyacinth  (who  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  im- 
prisoned 1^  Mine  petty  /chieftaii^  in  ihe  Tyrol).  They 
■zpiuuitioot  had  s^uthority  io  expkun  away  the  doubtful 

if  Hadrian.  i*i<  n  •  i 

Jan.  29. 1158.  tcrms,  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  to  consider  the  £mpire  a  benefice  of  the 
Ohnrdi,  or  to  make  a  grant  of  the  Empire.  Frederick 
/iccepted  the  overtures,  and  an  outward  roc^nciliataoD 
took  place. 

The  next  year  Frcjderick  descended  for  tbp  sejcc^d 
lime  into  Italy.     Never  bad  so  powei*ftd  a  Teutonie 

^  Rodevic  ii.  31. 
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iu*mj4  AQt  evqn  ia  his  fii:«t  cdonpa^,  emmed  the  Alps. 
The  sewe^l  roads  were  phaked  by  the  cc«iiiiiigents  from 
^Y^ry  p^t  of  the  Eippire ;  tvll  Germany  seemed  to  be 
diaebargiug  itself  upan  the  plains  of  Italy.  The  Dakei 
of  Austria  and  Carinthia  descended  the  paas  of  f'riulis 
Djflke  Frederick  of  Swahia,  the  JB^npeiror's  x^phew,  by 
Cliiaveona  and  the  tiake  of  Como ;  Duke  Bernard  'Of 
Ztxhnixgim  by  the  Qr^t  St.  Bernard ;  the  Emperor 
himself  iparched  down  the  valley  of  Trent*  Jiir,  ua. 
M  &^  hi3  iuccess^s  mi  his  cruelties  carried  aU  before 
him.  He  coi^pelied  the  submi^aiQlil  of  Milan;  tim 
haughty  nmmier  in  which  he  asserted  the  Imperidl 
righfcs,  ithe  vast  army  with  which  he  enforced  thosa 
rights,  the  merciless  severity  with  which  he  vimtad  aU 
treasonable  resistance,  seejEoed  to  ^reaiten  the  ruin  of 
|tU  which  remained  either  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
iiadependence  of  Italy.^  He  seemed  determined,  be 
{ivowed  bis  determination,  to  rule  the  dergy  like  all  the 
fe^t  pf  his  8ul^cft3 ;  to  compd  their  bomt^e  for  all 
their  temporal  poss^ons ;  to  eicaet  all  the  Impwal 
dues,  to  be?  in  feet  as  well  as  in  theory,  their  feud«i 
aoveneiga.  He  onfpixjed  the  award  already  made  of  the 
inheritanoe  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to  his  uacle  Guelf 
YL  of  B»vjiria. 

JSU^t  indications  betrayed  the  ^x^wingjeiJousy  and 
aUenatipn  of  the  jQmpanor  and  tjbe  Pope,  ^ei^imj  of 
These  two  august  sovereignfi  seenied  tp  tjijke  pop». 
diiligbt  in  galling  each  other  by  petty  iosults,  but  each 
of  thes^  insults  had  a  deeper  signiftcauce,^  Guide,  of 
»  noble  O^^iTnan  house,  the  Counts  of  Bl^ndrada,  was 
sdected,  if  through  the  imperial  interest  yet  acc(MHling 

^  "Radevic  i.  26.    Gunther,  v!i.  920.    Almost  aU  the  Gcnnan  chronicles. 
3  Radcvic.  ii.  15,  20.    (^itti(lM»r,  VF-  U^. 
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Not.  24,        *^  canoiiical  forms,  to  the  Archiepiscopate  of 
^^^  Ravenna,  once  the  rival,  now  next  to  Rome  in 

wealth  and  state.  Guide  was  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  Hadrian  refiised  to  permit  the  translation, 
under  the  courteous  pretext  that  he  could  not  part  with 
80  beloved  a  friend,  whose  promotion  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  his  dearest  object.  Hadrian  soon  after  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  moderate  language, 
but  com[Jaining  with  bland  bitterness  of  disrespect 
shown  to  his  l^ates ;  of  the  insolence  of  the  imperial 
troops,  who  gathered  forage  in  the  Papal  territories  and 
insulted  the  castles  of  the  Pope  ;  of  the  exaction  of  the 
same  homage  from  bishops  and  abbots  as  from  the  cities 
and  nobles  of  Italy.  This  letter  was  sent  by  a  com- 
mon, it  was  said  a  ragged  messenger,  who  disappeared 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  Emperor  revenged 
himself  by  placing  his  own  name  in  his  reply  before 
Letter  of  ^^^  ^f  *^®  Pope,  and  by  addressing  him  in 
^'•*^'^*~^  the  familiar  singular  instead  of  the  respectful 
plural,  a  style  which  the  Popes  had  assumed  when  ad- 
dressing the  Emperor,  and  which  Frederick  declared  to 
be  an  usurpation  on  their  part.^  Hadrian's  next  let- 
jaoeSi.  ter  showed  how  deep  the  wound  had  sunk. 
"The  law  of  God  promises  long  life  to  those  who 
honor,  threatens  death  to  those  who  speak  evil  of  their 
feither  and  their  mother.  He  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased.  My  son  in  the  Lord  (such  is  the 
endearing  name  which  Hadrian  uses  to  convict  the 
Emperor  of  a  breach  of  the  divine  commandment), 
wo  wonder  at  your  irreverence.  This  mode  of  address 
incurs  the  guilt  of  insolence,  if  not  of  arrogance. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  fealty  sworn  to  St.  Peter  and 

1  Appendix  ad  Radev.  562. 
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to  US  ?  How  dost  thou  show  it  ?  By  demanding  hom- 
age of  bishops,  who  are  Gods,  and  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High ;  thou  that  makest  them  place  their  conse- 
crated hands  in  yours  I  Thou  that  closest  not  merely 
the  churches,  but  the  cities  of  thy  empire  against  our 
legates  1  We  warn  thee  to  be  prudent.  If  thou  hast 
deseirved  to  be. consecrated  and  crowned  by  our  hands, 
by  seeking  more  than  we  have  granted,  thou  mayest 
forfeit  that  which  we  have  condescended  to  grant/' 
This  was  not  language  to  soften  a  temper  like  Fred- 
erick's :  his  rejoinder  rises  to  scorn  and  defiance.  Hq 
reminds  the  Pope  of  the  humble  relation  of  Answvrof 
Silvester  to  Constantino ;  all  that  the  Popes  aj).  luo.' 
possess  is  of  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  Emperors. 
He  reverts  to  higher  authority,  and  significantly  alludes 
to  the  tribute  paid  by  our  Lord  himself,  through  St. 
Peter,  to  Csesar.  "  The  churches  are  closed,  the  city 
gates  will  not  open  to  the  Cardinals,  because  they  are 
not  preachers,  but  robbers ;  not  peacemakers,  but  plun- 
derers; not  the  restorers  of  the  world,  but  greedy 
rakers  up  of  gold.^  When  we  shall  see  th^n,  as  the 
Qiurch  enjoins,  bringing  peace,  enlightening  the  land, 
maintaining  the  cause,  of  the  lowly  injustice,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  provide  them  with  fitting  entertam- 
m^t  and  allowances/'  —  ^^  We  cannot  but  return  such 
answer  when  we  find  that  detestable  monster  *  prioe ' 
to  have  crept  up  to  the  very  chair  of  St  Pet^r.  As  ye 
are  for  peace,  so  may  ye  prosper."  ^ 

1 "  Qnod  non  yidemus  eos  pnedicatores  sed  pnedatores,  non  pads  cono- 
boratoret  aed  peconm  raptores,  nun  oibw  reporatores  sed  aori  inaatiabilai 
oorrasorea."  — Append.  Radevic 

'  **  Non  enim  non  ppssumus  reapondere  anditis,  cam  superbis  deteate- 
bilem  bestiam  usque  ad  sedem  Petri  reptaase  yidemns.  Pad  bene  oonao- 
f antes  bene  aemper  yalete."  — Apad  Baroniam,  sub  ann.  1X59. 
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Some  df  tlie  Grerman  bishdps,  espeeiafly  BKerhari  cjf 
Bambei'g,  cndeaTofed  to  mediate  rffld  areit  the  (tir^a^ 
ened  confliet.  The  Emperor  eonsentted  to  receive  ftrttf 
Cardinafe.  They  bron^t  a  pacific  proposition,  bitf 
accompanied  with  demands  which  axnOmited  to  hardly 
Teiwt  pro^  less  thafi  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  ]^ 
KS  ^^  ^  perkl  rights.  I.  The  flwt  iflrdl"^e<l  flie-  atek>- 
hite  dominion  of  the  city  of  Rome:  The  Empewrwaa 
to  dend  no  officer  to  act  in  his  iiame  within  the  cky 
without  permission  of  the  Pope ;  the  wilole  magistracy 
of  the  dty  and  all  the  royalties  being  the  property  cf 
the  Apostolic  See.  H,  No  forage  waa  to  be  levied  in 
the  Papal  territories,  excepting  on  oecasiod  of  <Jie  Em- 
peror^s  coronation.  His  armies  wctfe  thus  proWHted 
from  crossing  the  Papal  frontier.  III.  The  Bishops"  of 
Italy  were  to  swear  allegiance,  but  not  do  homage  t^ 
flie  Emperor.  IV.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Bmpeiw 
were  not  to  be  lodged  of  right  in  the  episcopal  pakce^ 
V.  The  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  t»  be  re^ 
stored^  the  whole  domiUns  of  t^e  Countess  Matilda,  the 
territory  from  Acqnapendente  to  Romerthe  Dudiy  flff 
Bpoleto,  and  the  islands  of  Cotton  imd  Sai^fiiiAft ;  t^ 
Emperor  to  pay  tribute  fbr  Feamira^  MaM^  ¥i6^ 
lorn. 

Frederick  commanded  hisf  temper  i  stidi  gtttve  umil 
ters,  he  said,  required  the  adtjce  of  his  wisestf  dmMMel^ 
Kirs ;  but  on  some  points  he  would  attbwer  at  OAce. 
He  would  require  no  homage  of  tAfe*  bi6b«^  ff  they 
would  give  up  the  fiefe  which  they  held  of  the  Empire. 
J£  they  chose  to  listen  to.  ^&  Pope  when  he  demanded 
what  they  had  to  do  with  the  Emperor;  IJhey  mtfirtf  «tfb»- 
mit  to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,;  or  what  had  they 
to  do  with  the  estates  of  the  EWnpire  ?     He"  would  not 
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require  that  his  ftobafesddort  lihoirfd'  be  lodged  iri  the' 
^piscoptA  pakees  when  those  palaces  stood  on  their  oWn' 
ktids ;  if  they  stood  on  tte  lands  of  the  Empire,  they 
Were  imperial,  not  episcopal  palace^.  "  For  th^  city  of 
Roti^e^,  l^  the  ^wtce  of  Gbd  I  am  Emperor  of  Roibe :' 
if  Rome  h^  entSrialy  wlthdr&wn  from  ihy  aiithority,  the' 
Ewpirft  is  an  idle  naihe,  the  iflocikery  of  a  titlfe."  l^dt 
were  these  the  only  snbj^fets  of  altercation.  The  EHi^ 
peror  complained  of  tli6  iritrusioii  of  the  "PsLpil  Legatej^- 
into  thr  Empire  witLoitt  his  permissioh,  the  abuse  of 
ippeals^  the  treaties  of  the  Pope  with  the*  Greek  E61-' 
pirte  and  with  the  King  of  Sicily  ;  above  dl,  hisJ  clari-^ 
destine  dedirtgs  With  the  instirgents,  now  iti  arms  in' 
Lombwrdy.  He  significantly  intimated  that  if  he  ciotild' 
not  make  tei^ms  with  the  Pope,  he  might  witH  the  Serf-' 
ate  and  people  of  Rome. 

Peace  became  more  hopeless.  As  a  last  resoul^e, 
*K  Cardinals  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  ami  sii  Germari* 
Biishopfi^  Oh  tiiat  of  the  EnfpteirOiS  Were  at)poittted  to' 
fraD^  a  ti<eatyi  Butt  thcf  Pope  demafnded  the  re^tab- 
Hishmeitt'  of  the  com^^t  mad6  ^th  Mi  predecessor 
Engeniui^v  Th^  imperial  Bish<^  i^pibaicHi^  l3ie  Pope' 
with  Jiis  own  vioktfon  of  that  treaty  by'  his  affiknce 
With  fhef  Sing*  of  Sicily ;  thfe  Qermans  unanimously' 
rejectdd  thef  <tetfKrtidb'  or  the  Pope :  and  ribW  pinnnew  or 
the  Empei^r  i^eivfed  with  Avor  ar  dentation  h»<wmi; 
from'  the' Senate  aiid  people  of  Romfe.  The^6  ahibassa^ 
icfH  of  the  RepubHdan'  party  had  watched,-  had*  b^n' 
present  at  t6e  rupture  of  th6  negotiations!^  The  Pope, 
with'  the  embers  of  Am6ld*8  rebeUiori  stootflderlrig 

1  **  Prfesentte  ibideih'  iiiere  BomaAdmrn  oivftim  legiati,  qui  clim  &idigiuip 
tione'roirabantur  super  his  quss  aadierant."  — Epist.  Eberhard  Bamberip 
ftp.  RadevleuttI,  il.  81* 
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under  his  feet ;  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  all 
Germany,  the  prelates  as  well  as  the  princes ;  with  no 
ally  but  the  doubtAil,  often  perfidious  Norman ;  stood 
unshaken,  betrayed  no  misgivings.  To  the  Emperor 
no  reply  from  the  Pope  appears;  but  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Cologne,  was  s^it,  or 
had  before  been  sent,  an  invective  against  the  Emperor, 
almost  unequalled  in  scorn,  defiance,  and  unmeasured 
assertion  of  superiority.  There  is  no  odious  name  in 
the  Old  Testament  —  Rabshakeh,  Achitophel  —  which 
is  not  applied  to  Frederick.  "  Glory  be  to  God  in  the 
highest,  that  ye  are  found  tried  and  faithM  (he  seems 
to  reckon  on  their  disloyalty  to  Frederick),  while  these 
flies  of  Pharaoh,  which  swarmed  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  and,  driven  about  by  the  whirling  winds 
while  they  strive  to  darken  the  sun,  are  turned  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth."  He  threatens  the  Emperor  with 
a  public  excommunication :  ^^  And  take  ye  heed  that 
ye  be  not  involved  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin;  and  behold  a  worse  than  Jeroboam  is 
here.  Was  not  the  Empire  transferred  by  the  Popes 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Teutons  ?  The  Kiing  of  the 
Teut(»is  is  not  Emperor  before  he  is  consecrated  by  the 
Pope.  Before  his  consecration  he ,  is  but  King ;  aftei 
it  Emperor  and  Augustus.  From  whence,  then,  the 
Empire  but  from  us?  Remember  what  were  diese 
Teutonic  Eangs  before  Zacharias  gave  his  benediction 
to  Charles,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  were  drawn 
in  a  wagon  by  oxen,  like  philosophers !  ^  Glorious 
kings,  who  dwelt,  like  the  cbiefi  of  synagogues,  in 
these  wagons,  while  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  admin- 
istered the  afiairs  of  the  Empire.     Zacharias  I.  pro- 

^  **  Qui  in  carpento  bourn,  ttcat  pkUo§qphi  circomferebaatar." 
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moted  Charles  to  the  Empire,  and  gave  him  a  name 
great  above  all  names.  •  •  •  That  which  we  have 
bestowed  on  the  faithful  Gannan  we  may  take  away 
from  the  disloyal  German.  Behold  it  is  in  our  power 
to  grant  to  whom  we  will.  For  this  reason  are  we 
placed  above  nations  and  kingdoms,  that  we  may  de- 
stroy and  plack  up,  bmld  and  plant.  So  great  is  the 
power  ci  Peter,  that,  whatsoever  is  done  by  ns  wor- 
thily and  rightftdly  most  be  believed  to  be  done  bv 
GodP'i 

Did  the  bold  sagacity  of  Hadrian  foresee  the  heroic 
resolution  with  which  Milan  and  her  confederate  Lom^ 
bard  cities  would  many  years  afterwards,  and  afler 
some  dire  reverses  and  long  oppression,  resist  the  power; 
of  Barbarossa  ?  Did  he  calculate  with  prophetic  fore- 
sight the  strength  of  Lombard  republican  freedom? 
Did  he  anticipate  the  field  of  Legnano,  when  the  whole 
force  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  was  broken  before  the 
carroccio  of  Milan?  Already  was  the  secret  treaty 
framed  with  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Crema.  These  cities 
bound  themselves  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope  and  his  Catholic  suc- 
cessor. Hadrian  was  preparing  for  the  last  act  of 
defiance,  the  open  declaration  of  war,  the  excommimi- 
cation  of  the  Emperor,  which  he  was  pledged  to  pro- 

1  Hahn.  Monnmenta,  i.  p.  122.  The  date  is  March  19,  1159,  from  iht 
Lateran  palace.  The  date  maj  be  wrong,  jet  the  bull  authentic  Jaff^,  I 
most  observe,  rejects  it  as  sparions.  This  invective  is  reprinted  in  Pertz 
from  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmedy.  It  appears 
there  as  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Hillin  of  Treves  (published 
before  in  Hontheim,  Hist.  Trev.  i.  581).  Possibly  I  may  have  misplaced 
it.  —  Pertz,  Archiv.  iv.  pp.  42S-434.  Boehmer  seems  to  receive  it  as  au- 
thentic, but  as  belonging  to  a  period  in  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  actu- 
ally contemplated  throwing  off  the  Roman  supremacy. — Pre&ce  to  Begesta, 
p.  vii 


nonnce  after  the  aignatiire  of  tfae  tn^Mf  With  Ae 
Republics^  when  Im  death  put  an  «lid'  to  this  BtPsaig^ 
conflict,  w4iere  each  antagonist  wsis  alliedt  witii  a  t^pnb^ 
lican  party  in  the  beart  of  his  adversaries  damhiionM 
B«pt.i»ii69.  Hadriim  lY.  died  at  Anagni:  bis  remains 
were  brongfat  to  Rome,  and  interred  with  tfad  highest 
honors,  and  with  the  general  n9S|)eet  if  not  Ad  ffi^ 
of  the  city,  in  the  Chnreh  of  St.  Peter.  Svetf  thi< 
aibbaosadoK*  of  Fredrick  i^ere  present  alt  the  fiin^ral* 
So  ended  the  })oor  English  scholar,  at  open  War  witH 
perhaps  the  mtghtiesi  seter^go  "wbo  hild  ttigjAeA  in 
Trailsalpinel  Europe  fflnce  Cktaikmaffia.^ 

1  Radev.  apud  Muratori,  Pan  il.  p.  83.  John  of  Salisbuiy  reports  an- 
irCher  rtary  carton*  conV^nadon'  which  be  held  with  Hadrian*  IV.  darinf;  a 
v'uk  of  thne  months  at  BeaeFttito.  John  spoksi  strong  oil  the  yeoali^ 
of  Rome,  and  urged  the  popular  saying,  that  Rome  waa  not  the  mother  hot 
the  stepmother' of  the  churches;  Oie  sale  of  justice,  purchase  of  prefermentSy 
and  other  akuMHv  '^  l^ee  Routannu  PontSAK  oitfnIbM  grtMa  et  pede  ih^ 
toleiabilis  est?  "  The  Pope  smiled:  **  Aid  What  d^  y«m  tUnk?  **  Johll 
spoke  handsomely  of  som*  of  the  Roihan  clergy  as  inaccessible  to  bribeiy, 
acknowledged  the  dific  ^  of  tte  PbpeT  hi  dealbg^  with  tiU  Rontan  sub- 
jacU,  ^  dam  ftv^n^t  a>')r,  «t  tn>gfaewim  oppiteeria.*'  tlie  Ptofw  i^mAairf 
with  the  okl  >bM  M  ih«*  kelly  and  memben.  —  Polycratkos,  vi.  Mj 
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MusnMyek  ffl.-viCTOfi:  iV.-thomas  1  becket 

Th»  whole  ooncblve  mttflC  biMre  httd  tbe  determhKcd 
Ooun^  of  Hadriaii  to  coii^td:  ill  tke  elecrtioti  j^^^^^^ 
ofl  a  Pope:  a  schistts  w«  ine^tttble  j  8£  schisto  •*«>*«»* 
now  the  Dtttnoal  defence  of  liie  Empire  agdnst  the 
Papsejt  as  a  rebellion  in  Genriaiiy  w  Ittlly^  was'  that 
ef  the  Papacy  against  die  Emph^.  On  one  side  were 
the  zeaktBs^  churchmen,  who  would  hd^ard  all  fbr  the 
MipfPemacy  df  the  spiiritual  powers-  those  who  thonglft 
die  Sioilian  ftlfianee  the  ^aftr  and  mate  kgfdtnaite  poKcy 
ef  the  See  of  BeHie  :>  and  m  Rome  itself  a  fSftctioti  of 
tioUes^.headied  by  the  Frangipani)  who  mcdntained  th^ 
pqpal  aMthoritj-  in  the  dty;  On  the'  other  ^de  wer^ 
thobe  who  weie  attnohed  to,  or  whoi  dresided  thei  poiwer 
^  Baxbaitesar;  Ae  repabliean:^  dr  Arnoldine  party  id 
Rome  ^  a  few  perhaps  whd  loved  peace,  attd  thought  it 
the  best  wisdom  o£  the  chwch  tb  cof«dliatte  tfae^  Em-' 
pefor.  The  oenflidting  accounts  <^  the  proceedings  in 
the  conclave  were  made  public,  on  one  side  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  other  by  the  Cardinals  of  die  opposit9 
fection,^  and  conlpel  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
passions  of  each  party  had  effiu^  either  all  pero^don, 
or  all  respeet  for  trudi.  Alexander  III.  is  more  minute 
tmd  particular  in  his  appeal  to  universal  Christendom^ 

1  Botii  of  these  documents  are  in  RadeTkni. 
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on  the  justice  of  his  election.  On  the  third  day  of 
debate  fourteen  of  the  Cardinals  agreed  in  the  choice 
of  himself  Roland,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  See,  one  of  those  legates 
who  had  shown  so  much  audacity,  and  confronted  so 
much  peril  at  the  Diet  at  Besan^on.  The  cope  was 
brought  forth  in  which  he  was  to  be  invested.  Con- 
scious of  his  insufficiency  for  this  great  post,  he  strug- 
gled against  it  with  the  usual  modest  reluctance.^ 
Three  only  of  the  Cairdinals,  Octavian  of  St  Cecilia, 
John  of  St.  Martin,  and  GKiido  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Callisto,  were  of  the  adverse  fiu^tion,  in  close  league 
with  the  imperial  ambassadors,  Otho  Count  Palatine,' 
and  Guide  Count  of  Blandrada.  Octavian,  prompted 
it  is  said  by  that  ambassad(H*,  cried  aloud  he  must  not 
be  compelled,  and  plucked  the  cope  from  his  shoulders. 
The  two  others,  the  Cardinals  Guide  and  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, declared  Octavian  Pope ;  but  a  Roman  senator 
who  waa  present  (the  conclave  then  was  an  open 
court),  indignant  at  his  violence,  seized  the  cope,  and 
snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  Octavian.  But  Octft* 
vian's  party  were  prepared  fot  such  an  accident.  His 
chaplain  had  another  cope  ready,  in  which  he  was 
mvested  with  such  indecent  haste  that,  as  it  was  de* 
clared,  by  a  manifest  divine  judgment,  the  firobt  part 
i^peared  behind,  the  hinder  part  before.     Upon  thui 

^  Qui  propter  reb'gioAem  sa&iii  cepit  se  excusare  secundaxii  quod  canonet 
pr»dpiunt«  The  author  of  this  B.  Moieam  C^ironiole  adds  that  the  partn 
sans  of  Octavian  had  ready  vefwttitsimum  pallittm,  p.  46.  See  on  thiv 
Chronicle  book  x.  ch.  4. 

*  This  must  have  been  tfa6  Otho  who  threatened  to  cat  down  the  bisolent 
Cardinal  Roland  at  Besan^on;  Gnido  of  Blandrada,  the  Emperor's  fivrorite, 
whom  Hadrian  had  refVised  to  elevate  to  the  archiepisoopate  of  Ravenna.  — 
Epistola  Canonic,  apod  Radevlc,  Otho  Morena,  Baonl  de  Beb.  Gee.  Frederic, 
Tristan  Calchi. 
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the  assembly  burst  into  derisive  laughter.  At  tliat  in- 
stant)  the  gates,  which  had  been  closed,  were  forcibly 
broken  open,  a  hired  soldiery  rushed  in  with  drawn 
«words,  and  surrounding  Octavian  carried  him  forth  in 
state.  Roland  (Alexander  III.)  and  the  cardinals  of 
his  faction  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but 
reached  a  stronghold  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  their 
reception  near  St.  Peter^s,^  and  for  nine  days  they  lay 
concealed  and  in  security  from  their  enemies.  Octa- 
vian, in  the  mean  time,  assumed  the  name  of  Victor 
IV. :  he  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  Pope  by  a  great 
part  of  the  senators  and  people.  The  Frangipani  tlien 
Tallied  the  adverse  party ;  Alexander  was  rescued  from 
his  imprisonment  or  blockade. 

On  Ae  other  side,  Victor,  and  the  Cardinals  of  his 
faction,  thus  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  election. 
The  Cardinals,  when  they  entered  the  conclave,  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  proceed  with  calm  delib- 
eration, to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  each  with  grave 
impartiality,  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  without 
the  general  assent  of  all.  But  in  a  secret  synod  held 
at  Anagni,  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  the  anti- 
imperialist  Cardinals,  who  had  urged  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate  Frederick,  had  taken  an  oath  to  elect 
one  of  their  own  party.  This  conspiracy  was  organized 
and  maintained  by  the  gold  of  William  of  Sicily.  In 
direct  infringement  of  the  solemn  compact,  made  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  they  had 
suddenly  by  acclamation  attempted  to  force  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  Roland.  The  division  was  of 
nine  to  fburteen  ;  they  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  been  the  minority  in  numbers,  but  of  course  a 

1  It  was  called  the  "*  munitio  ecchssiaB  Sancti  Petri.*' 
VOL.  IV.  lU 
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minority//  the  wisest  apd  \)(3^  WTW©  thm  tb«  rOia^ 
{MTOtesteci  againsit  tl^e  viojatiov  mf  .th^  i|grj9emept  iibfti 
the  electio^  w^  to  be  bj  genenJ  aspect,  the  fgnKfeem 
prope^ed  to  invest  Bolaod  qf  Sienna.  Thp  oi^e  iU(«n« 
at  the  petition  of  fthe  Roiqan  people,  hy  tb^  ej^tipn  of 
the  whole  dergy,  the  assent  of  almost  all  ^  ^^latofiw 
a^d  of  all  the  captaiqs,  bairons,  aqd  nobles,  hoth  vfitUn 
and  without  the  dty,  inve^Jwl  Victor  lYt  "wkth  ibp 
insigpia  of  the  pcpedon^ 

Boine  wa3  no  safe  place  fer  either  Pope;  iea<Jh  Aio* 
^on  had  it3  wne4  Iqrcei  li^ts  wld  md  fVuiipus  ri^b)^ 
Ajs  Victor  advanced  to  t^tom^  itbo  atjrow^iold  near  Stp 
Peter's,  xxjcypied  -by  bis  mal,  b^  was  bopted  by  tb^ 
adverse  mob :  boys  and  w(mn^i  siiopted  and  shfidcjedt 
called  him  by  opprobrious  jnwie?,  **  heretje,  Uasphem- 
ex ! ''  syng  opprobriow  verses,  taun^  him  with  tbe 
name  pf  Octayiwi,  so  in&mQns  in  the  Imtary  pf  tfae 
Fope^ ;  a  pasquinade  was  devised  fat  t|ie  pcoaaian  in 
JLatin  yerse.^  On  >thj8  eleventh  dsy  appealed  OthQ 
Ffangipani  and  a  party  of  the  npblea,  djspiersed  th9 
forces  of  Victor,  op^ed  the  gates  of  tb»  6tl»)!9ghoId» 
and  led  fopth  Akpca^der  amid  the  aocl^MTuitaoDs  of  im 
pfutisans,  but  burril^  him  hi^stily  ^Af  (through  tim 
gates  of  the  ci^. 

^  ''ClaButbaiTt  pucta  contm  fpsum  ecclesiie  mvasorem,  dicentes,VaIedicte, 
fill  maledic^  I  dismaota,  aon  oris  Papa,  jiqd  eris  Pajyi  I  AlexandnuM  Totu^ 
inu9,  quern  Deus  elegit.  Mu^crcs  quoque  bUsphenuintes  ipsuin  hsrajticuB 
et  eadem  verba  ingeininabant,  et  alja  derisoria  verba  decantabant.  Accedeof 
auEom  Brito  qaidam  audacter  dixit  h»c  metrice: 

Quid  ftdfi  Imaiie,  patrin  mom,  Octarlane 
Cur  prsQBumpsijiti  t^picav  4i(7id««  CBui^U? 
Jam  jam  pulyls  eria,  modo  vlvia,  eras  morierte.** 

— Tit.  ii.  apud  Muratori:  S.  R.  T.  iii.  i.  p.  419.    Compare  the  Acta  Yaticaiia 
•pud  BaroHiuni.    Victor  is  there  called  Smanta  compagnum — f  | 
from  the  pluoKin^  i^  9tole  ^nm  the  Moulders  of  AJewtfgr. 
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Neither  iodieed  of  the  icival  Pop^s  .co\d4  ventrirp  on 
Jiis  cppsecar^tion  in  .Ro«ie.  AJex^der  w9S8ep«.^ 
jcjg^d  in  the  papial  mantle  a(t  .a  pl^e  qalled  the  Cisterp 
of  Jf  ero ;  *  consecrated  by  ^he  Riphqp  of  Opti^i  at  Nipi- 
ia,  towards  the  Apwh^n  fropJii^r^  Victpr  by  thp  Car- 
.dinal  3i^hop  of  Tp^culinn  and  thp  Bishops  oct.4. 
p/  Niwfe.and  Fejrentinp,  whp  h?tfi4fispited  tbp  opposite 
p^rty,  in  the  jpwastegr  pf  Fau^. 

Jl}e  ^rapercff  was  iKJ^ieging  *J>e  city  <^  C/eioa)  wheu 
he  rep^vfed  the  jiutiinatipn  of  this  el^ictioi?  Sphiw 
JfrqojL  eafib  of  the  4vM  Popes,  He  assumed  thp  laa- 
^nage  of  ^n  jinxpantial  arbitrator;:  he  suu?.moned  ^ 
cjuvincil  pf  all  Christ^ndoni  .tp  m^t  4it  Pavia;  and  cited 
both  the  Popes  to  ^ubniit  itheir  claims  to  its  decision^ 
The  summons  to  Alexander  was  addressed  to  the  'Cai>- 
4inal  Bpland,  the  -chancellor  of  the  see  of  Rome.* 
Alexander  refijsed  to  receive  ft  mandate  thn3  addressed, 
l\e  protested  against  the  right  of  tlve  Emperor  to  spm- 
imon  ^  council  lyithout  th^  pierwissiop  of  the  Pope,  nor 
)vonld  th^  Pope  pondescend  to  dj)jpear  in  the  co^rt  of 
th^  fimpero^r  to  he^  the  s^ntencp  of  An  usmying  trihu- 
Aial.     Victor^  already  i*nre  pf  thp  feyorahle  judgipeul^ 

A  Xl\i8  irf»  TiQt  iqst  on  ^  Vjc^ri^na;  tJ»e  C?at«n>  of  ^ero  w^s  fbp  place 
to  which  Kero  )iad  fled  firora  the  pursuing  Komans ;  f  fit  place  for  people  to 
-Imw  themselves  **  cisterns  vAxldb  qoiild  not  -held  water.*'  "  U^dep^oo  (die) 
.pjcieramt  (a  Jf^ovfA)  et  perv^en^t  ad.Cistcfnaip  NeTopisin  ^ua  latuit  ]^erp 
fagiens  Roipanos  ipsequentes.  Jpst^  CiHternam  adierui^,  quia  deliqiierunt 
foiitem  aqute  vivjp,  et  fbdeittnt  M  ci^ternas,  cistemas  dissipatas,  qiiie  con- 
tincre  non  valent  aquas.  Et  ibi  die  alteso  qm  dvP^eakiuis  erat  aI>  ^lectteisB 
domini  Yictoris  induerunt  caDcellariam  stolam  et  pallium  erroris,  in  de- 
jitruc^onem  et  coofusio«ein  eccleriaB,  ibique  prvQimp  cgnta^^'^Tunt ;  Te  X>efim 
lauc^amus."  —  Epist.  Canon.  St.  Petri,  apud  liadcvic.  ii,  31.  Each  paity 
avers  of  the  other  that  he  was  execralus^  not  conseci-atus. 

«  AcjKording  to  tfce  somewhat  doulitAil  itp^Jiority  of  John  pf  Salisbuiyl 
Epist.  60),  the  Ejiiperor^s  letter  was  addressed  to  Alexander  a^  to  Carding' 
Ruland,  Chancellor  of  the  Houuin  See,  tu  Victor  as  Poutiff.  I 
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appeared  with  attestations  of  his  lawftd  election  from 
the  Canons  of  St  Peter,  and  a  great  body  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome.  The  points  which  the  party  of  Victor  urged 
were,  that  Cardinal  Roland  had  never  been  invested, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  with  the  papal  cope ; 
the  consent  or  rather  the  initiative  of  the  whole  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome  in  the  election  of  Octavian ;  the 
appearance  of  Roland  after  the  election  without  the  in- 
signia of  the  Pope.  The  argument  afterwards  urged 
by  the  Emperor,  was  the  disqualification  of  the  Cardi- 
nals on  account  of  their  conspiracy,  their  premature 
election  at  Anagni  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian. 
Neither  Alexander,  nor  any  one  with  authority  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  Alexander,  appeared  in  the  court 
William  of  Pavia  was  silent.^  The  Council,  aft«r  a 
grave  debate  and  hearing  of  many  witnesses  (the  Em- 
octaveof  the  Dcror  had  withdrawn  to  leave  at  least  seemini? 

1Eninhs.nv  ^^ 

AD.  ueo.'  freedom  to  the  ecclesiastics),  with  one  accord 
declared  Victor  Pope,  condemned  and  excommunicated 
the  contumacious  Cardinal  of  Sienna.  To  Victor  the 
Feb.  10.  Emperor  paid  the  customary  honora,  held  his 
Feb.  u.  stirrup  and  kissed  his  feet.*  Victor  of  course 
issued  his  excommunication  of  the  Cardinal  Roland. 
There  was  a  secret  cause  behind,  which  no  doubt 
strongly  worked  on  the  Emperor,  through  the  Em- 
peror on  the  council :  letters  of  Alexander  to  the  in- 
surgent Lombard  cities  had  been  seized,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

1  Wmiam  of  Pavia,  Cardinal  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  waa  afterwards 
accused  by  the  wrathful  Becket  of  betraying  his  master  at  Pavia.  — Thorn. 
Epist  ii.  21. 

*  Muratori  is  provoked  by  this  schism  ftom  his  usual  calmness.  **  Rendft 
poscia  Fedcri^o  a  questo  idolo  tutti  gli  onori,  con  tenergll  la  stafia,  e  baciarli 
ifeietUi  piedi  '*  —  Sub  ann. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  set  out  for  France,  the 
Bishop  of  Mantua  to  England,  the  Bishop  of  Prague 
to  Hungary,  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Council 
to  Christendom,  and  to  demand  or  persuade  allegiance 
to  Pope  Victor. 

Alexander  did  not  shrink  from  the  contest.  At  An 
agni  he  issued  his  excommunication  against  Hmh  21. 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  Antipope,  and  all  his 
adherents.*  He  despatched  his  legates  to  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  His  title  was  sooner  or  later  ac- 
knowledged by  France,  Spain,  England,  Constantinople, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Cistercian  and  Carthur 
sian  monks.  He  struck  a  formidable  blow  against 
Frederick,  now  deeply  involved  in  his  mortal  .strife 
with  the  Lombard  republic.  His  legate,  the  Cardinal 
John,  found  his  way  into  Milan,  and  there  in  the  pres- 
ence and  with  the  sanction  of  the  martial  Archbishop 
Uberto  (the  Archbishop  had  commanded  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  cavalry  of  Milan),  he  published  the 
excommunication  of  Octavian  the  Antipope,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Emperor.  A  few  days  after,  the  same  ban 
was  pronounced  against  the  Bishops  of  Mantua  and 
Lodi  and  the  consuls  of  all  the  cities  in  league  with  the 
Emperor.* 

Thus  the  two  Popes  divided  the  allegiance  of  Chris- 
tendom. France,  Spain,  England  asserted  Alexander. 
A  council  at  Toulouse,  representing  France  and  Eng- 
!an«l,  had  rejected  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Pavia.' 
The  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
submitted  to  Victor.     Italy  was  divided :  wherever  the 

1  Radevic  ii.  22. 

s  Epist  Eberfaardo  Archep.  Saltzbarg,  April  1. 

s  Pupe  Alexander,  knowing  his  ground,  condeaoended  to  appear  by  hia 
representatives  at  this  Council,  tbougfa  aqnunoDed  by  the  kings  of  Franca 
and  England. 
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authority  of  tlie  Emperor  prerailod,  Victor  was  recog- 
nized as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  whearever  it  was 
opposed,  Alexander.  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  were 
of  Alexander's  party.  Each,  Alexander  at  Anagni, 
Victor  in  Nortliern  Italy,  had  uttered  the  last  sentence 
of  spiritual  condemnation  a^nst  his  anta^iist.  From 
jaiMi6>as.  Anagni,  knowing  that  Frederick  dared  not 
vritlidraw  any  strong  force  fbom  the  North  of  Italy,  Al- 
exander made  a  descent  upon  Rome,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  cause  by  his  possession  of  the  capital 
oity.  He  celebrated  mass  in  the  Lateran  Chorqh,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  Macgiore.  But  Rome,  which  would 
hardly  endure  the  power  of  a  Pope  with  undisputed 
authority,  was  no  safe  rceidence  for  one  with  a  con* 
tested  title.  The  turbulence  of  the  people,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Antipope,  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
the  Germans  in  the  fortresses  around  (all  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter  but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  and 
Terracina  was  in  their  power) ,^  the  uncertainty  of  sup- 
port from  Sicily,  which  was  now  threatened  with  civil 
war,  the  humiliation  of  Milan,  mdiKed  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  Prance.  Leaving  a  representative  of  his  au- 
thority, JnUus,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  John,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  Sicilian  fleet :  Villani,  Archbishop  of  Impe- 
rialist Pisa,  had  met  him  at  Terrapina  in  his  galley.* 
After  some  danger,  touching  at  Leghorn,  and  Porto 
Venere,  the  Arclihishop  conveyed  him  to  Piomlnno, 
and  rendered  him  the  highest  honors :  from  thence  he 
reached  Genoa ;  and  having  remained  th^e  a  short 
time,  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  near  Montpellier.' 

1  Vit  Alexund.  III. 
>  Mareng»ni,  Chronkx  PiMna,  p.  26. 

*  He  di8embork«d  near  Montpellier,  April,  1L63»  roiiinbarked  at  Um  aanui 
place,  September,  1165. 
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He  was  received  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of 
the  utmost  respect.     There  were  some  threatening  ap- 
pearances, a  suspicious  agreement,  into  which  Louis 
had  been  betrayed,  or  had  weakly  oonsented  to^  that  he 
would  meet  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  Lanncs  in  Buiv 
gundy,  each  with  his  Pope,  to  decide  the  great  contro- 
versy, or  with  the  design  of  raising  a  third  Pope  ;  and 
there  was  an  ^reement  which,  neither  being  in  ear 
nest,  each  eluded  with  no  great  respect  for8«wftft« 
veracity.^     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  uei.^^ 
rival  kings  of  France  and  England  seemed  to  forget 
their  diflferences  to  pay  him  honor.     He  was  met  by 
both  at  Courcy  on  the  Loire ;  the  two  kings  Feb.  9,  iiai 
walked  on  either  side  of  his  horse,  holding  his  bridle^ 
and  so  conducted  him  into  the  towa.     There  Ayrfls. 
for  above  three  years  he  dwelt,  maintaining  the  state, 
and  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  Pope  in  every 
part  of  Europe  which  acknowledged  bis  sway.    During 
bis  absence  Frederick  and  Frederick's  Pope  seemed  at 
first  to  be  establishing  their  power  beyond  all  chance 
of  resistance  throughout  Italy.     Milan  fell,^  and  suf* 
fcred  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Emperor ;  Mweh  as. 
her  walls  were  razed,  her  citizens  diispersed.     Sicily 

^  The  whole  account  of  this  affair,  in  which  appears  the  consnmmate 
wvaknew  of  Louis  of  France,  at  his  first  imtenriew  the  shive  of  Alexander, 
•ud  the  adroit  pliancy  mingled  with  firmDcss  of  Pope  Alexander,  is  in  the 
Hist.  Veziliensis  (apud  Duchesne,  and  in  Guizot*s  Collection  des  M^moires, 
vol.  vii.)  compared  with  Vit.  Alexandri,  apud  Muratori.  See  Renter, 
3e8chichts  Alexander  Uf.,  Berlin.  The  Protestant  biographer  is  a 
thorough-going  partisan  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  —  almost  as  much 
overawed  as  the  convert  Hurter  by  Innocent  HL  —  and  almost  as  high  a 
Hlldebrandine.  Eie  seems  to  me  to  estimate  the  character  of  Alexander, 
9ven  from  that  point  of  view,  much  too  highly. 

*  In  ihe  plunder  of  Milan  the  relics  of  the  three  kings  fell  to  the  share  of 
Ae  Archbishop  of  Cologne:  that  city  has  ever  Mnce  boasted  of  the  huly 
^il.  —  Otto  de  Sanct.  B1«a.  okvi. 
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was  a  prey  to  civil  fections,  and  it  might  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  leisare  or  the  caprice  of  Frederick,  how 
soon  he  would  subjugate  the  rest  of  Italy  to  his  iron 
and  absolute  tyranny.  But  dark  reverses  were  to  come. 
Deafch  of  Two  years  after  the  departure  of  Alexander 
April  ao, '  to  Prance,  the  Antipope  Victor  died  at  Lucca. 
Guido  of  Crema  was  chosen,  it  was  said  by 
April  22.  one  Cardmal  only,  but  by  a  large  body  of 
Lombard  clergy,  and  took  the  name  of  Paschal 
III. 

At  this  period  the  whole  mind  of  Christendom  was 
Thomu  4  drawn  away  and  absorbed  by  a  contest  in  a 
^~*'**-  remoter  province  of  the  Christian  world, 
which  for  a  time  obscured,  at  least  among  the  more 
religious,  and  all  who  were  enthralled  to  the  popular 
and  dominant  religion  (in  truth,  the  larger  part  of  Eu- 
rope), both  the  wars  of  monarchy  and  republicanism 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  strife  of  Pope  and  Anti- 
pope.  Nfeither  Alexander  III.  nor  Paschal  III.  in 
their  own  day  occupied  to  such  an  extent  the  thoughts 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  throughout  Christendom : 
the  church  has  scarcely  a  saint  so  speedily  canonized 
after  his  death,  so  widely  or  so  fervently  worshipped, 
as  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  personal  character  of  the  antagonists, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  strife,  it  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple involved,  comprehending  as  it  did  the  whole  au- 
thority and  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which 
gave  this  commanding  interest  to  the  new  war  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  It  was  in  England 
that  this  war  was  waged  ;  on  its  event  depended  to  a 
great  degree  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy,  as  a 
separate  and  privileged   caste  of  mankind,  subiect  to 
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its  own  jurisdiction,  and  irresponsible  but  to  its  own 
superiors. 

Our  history,  therefore,  enters  at  length  into  this  con- 
test, not  from  pardonable  nationality  over-estimating  its 
importance,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity  indispensable  to  its  complete- 
ness, general  in  its  interest,  and  beyond  almost  all  othera 
characteristic  of  its  age.  Nor  in  it  insulated  from  the 
common  afiairs  of  Latin  Christendom.  Throughout, 
the  history  of  Becket  is  in  the  closest  connection  with 
that  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  Antipope.  If  not  the  fete  of  Becket, 
his  support  by  Alexander  III.  depends  on  the  variable 
fortunes  of  the  Pope.  While  Alexander  is  in  France 
(in  which  Henry  of  England  had  a  wider  dominion 
than  the  King  of  France),  Becket  is  somewhat  coldly 
urged  to  prudence  and  moderation.  Still  more  when 
Alexander  is  returned  to  Italy.  Then  Becket's  cause 
rises  and  falls  with  the  Pope's  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes :  it  depends  on  the  predominance  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Imperial  power.  The  gold  of  England  is 
the  strength  of  Alexander.  When  Frederick  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Henry  threatens  to  withhold  those  sup- 
plies which  maintain  the  Papal  armies  in  the  South,  or 
the  Papal  interests  in  Milan  and  the  Lombard  cities ; 
or  when  Henry  threatens  to  fell  off  to  the  Antipope  ; 
Becket  is  wellnigh  abandoned.  Becket  himself  cannot 
disguise  his  indignation  at  the  tergiversation  of  the 
Poj^e,  the  venality  of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  No 
sooner  is  Frederick's  power  on  the  wane ;  no  sooner 
has  he  suffered  some  of  those  fetal  disasters  which 
tmote  his  authority,  than  Becket  raises  the  song  of 
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triumpli.     He  knows  that  Pope  Alexander  will  now 
dare  to  support  him  to  the  utmost. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  as  total  a 
revolution  in  the  Church  of  the  island  as  in  the  civil 
government  and  social  condition*  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  since  the  days  of  Dunstan,  had  produced  nci 
remarkable  man.  The  triumph  of  monasdcism  had 
enfeebled  without  sanctifying  the  secular  clergy ;  it  had 
spread  over  the  island  all  its  sbperstition,  its  thraldom 
cf  the  mind,  its  reckless  prodigality  of  knds  and  riclietf 
to  pious  uses,  without  its  vigor,  its  learning,  its  indus- 
trial civilization.  Like  its  fitithfiil  disciple,  its  bumble 
acolyte,  its  munificent  patron,  ESdward  the  Confi^ssor, 
it  might  conceal  much  gentle  and  amiable  goodness ; 
but  its  outward  cliaracter  was  that  of  timid  and  an* 
worldly  ignorance,  unfit  to  rule,  and  exercising  but 
feeble  and  unbeneficial  influence  over  a  population  h&* 
come  at  once  more  rude  and  fierce,  and  more  oppressed 
and  servile,  by  the  Danish  conquest.  Its  ignorance 
may  have  been  exaggerated*  Though  it  may  have 
been  true  that  hardly  a  priest  from  Trent  to  Thames 
understood  Latin,  that  the  services  of  the  church,  per* 
formed  by  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical Icuiguage,  must  have  lost  all  solemnily  ;  yet  the 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  large  store  of  vernacular 
Christian  literature  •-*  poems,  homilies,  legends.  They 
had  begun  to  form  an  independent  Teutonic  Christi* 
anity.  Equally  wonderful  was  the  multitude  <^  their 
kings  who  had  taken  the  cowl,  or  on  their  thrones  lived 
a  monastic  life  and  remained  masters  of  wealth  only 
to  bestow  it  on  the  poor  and  on  monasteries.  The 
multitude  of  saints  (no  town  was  without  its  saint) 
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was  80  numerous  as  to  surpass  all  power  of  memory  to 
retain  them,  and  wanted  writers  to  record  them.^ 

The  Normans  were  not  onlj  the  foremost  nation  in 
arms,  in  personal  strength,  valor,  enterprise,  persever- 
ance, and  all  the  greater  qualities  of  a  military  aristoo* 
racy :  by  a  singular  accident,  it  might  be  called,  they 
possessed  a  seminary  of  the  most  learned  and  ablv 
churchmen.  The  martial,  ambitious,  unlearned  Odo 
of  Bayeux  was  no  doubt  the  type  of  many  of  the  Nor- 
man prdates ;  of  some  of  those  on  whom  the  Con*- 
queror,  when  he  built  up  his  great  system  of  ecclesi^ 
astical  feudalism  in  the  conquered  land,  bestowed  some 
of  the  great  sees  in  England,  of  which  he  had  disjxB- 
Bessed  the  defeated  Saxons.  But  from  the  same  mon^ 
astery  of  Bee  came  in  succession  two  Primates  of  the 
Norman  Church  in  England,  in  learning,  sanctity,  and 
general  ability  not  inferior  to  any  bishops  of  their  time 
in  Christendom  —  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Lanfrano, 
to  whom  the  Church  had  looked  up  as  the  most  power- 
ful antagonist  of  Berengar;  Anselm  as  the  profound 
metaphysician,  who  was  to  retain  as  willing  prisoners, 
within  tlie  pale  of  orthodoxy,  those  strong  speculative 
minds  which  before,  and  afterwards  during  the  days 
of  Ab^lard,  should  venture  into  those  dangerous  re- 
gions. 

The  Abbey  (^  Bee,  as  has  been  said,  had  been 

1  ^De  regibos  dioo  qui  pro  amplitudine  potestatis  licenter  iodulgera 
▼oluptatTous  possent;  quorum  quidam  in  patri&,  quidam  RoinsB,  mutato 
habitu,  coBlMte  loctsti  tnnt  ngnmn,  beatom  iMcti  oommerdom:  mqki 
i^acie  tenus,  totft  yit&  mundum  ampLexi;  nt  theaauros  egenis  effunderent, 
mooaateriiB  dividerent  Quid  dicam  de  tot  episcopis,  hercmitis,  abbatibus. 
Nonne  tota  huola  tantie  reliquiia  mdigenaruia  fViIgarat  ut  ttit  vknim  ali- 
qaam  pretereai,  ubi  novi  sancli  aomeo  oon  andias  1  quam  noltoruti  •Ham 
periit  roemoria,  pro  scriptorum  mopi&." — Will.  Malroes*  p.  417,  edit  Hist. 
Soc 
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founded  by  a  rude  Nonnan  knight,  Herluin,  in  one  of 
Abbey  of  those  Strange  accesses  of  devotion  which  sud- 
^^'  denly  changed  men  of  the  most  uncongenial 

minds  and  most  advei*se  habits  into  models  of  the  most 
austere  and  almost  furious  piety.  Herluin  was  as  igno* 
rant  as  he  was  rude ;  his  followers,  who  soon  gathered 
around  him,  scarcely  less  so.  But  the  Monastery  of 
Bee,  bef(»:e  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  was  a  seat  of 
learning.  Strangers  who  were  wandering  over  Eu- 
rope found  that  which  was  too  oiten  wanting  in  the 
richer  and  settled  convents,  seclusion  and  austerity. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Lanfranc :  in  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  tibere  was  rigor  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  intense 
craving  afler  self-torture.  But  the  courtly  Italian 
scholar  was  not  lost  in  the  Norman  monk.  Lanfranc 
became  at  once  a  model  of  the  severest  austerity  and 
the  accomplished  theologian,  to  whom  Latin  Christen- 
dom looked  up  as  the  champion  of  her  vital  doctrine. 
Lanfranc  became  Abbot  of  St  Stephen's  at  Caen. 

The  Norman  conqueror  found  that,  although  he  had 
subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  and  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  he  had  not  subjugated  the  Anglo^xon  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  the  Papal  benediction  of  the  conquest 
of  EIngland,  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  II.  openly 
espoused  the  cause,  and  the  greater  Hildebrand  treated 
the  kindred  mind  of  the  Conqueror  with  respect  shown 
to  no  other  monarch  in  Christendom,  there  was  long 
a  stubborn  inert  resistance,  which  with  so  superstitious 
a  people  might  anywhere  burst  out  into  insurrection. 
As  he  had  seized  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  the 
thanes,  so  the  Conqueror  put  into  safer,  into  worthier 
hands,  the  great  benefices  of  the  Church.  Lanfiranc 
(there  could  be  no  wiser  measure  than  to  advance  a 
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man  so  ikmons  for  piety  and  learning  throughout  Chris^ 
tendom)  was  summoned  to  assmne  the  primacy,  from 
which  the  Conqueror,  of  his  own  will,  though  not  with- 
out Papal  sanction,  had  degraded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Stigand.  Lanfranc  resisted,  not  only  from  monastic 
aversion  to  state  and  secular  pursuits,  hut  from  unwill- 
ingness to  rule  a  barbarous  people,  of  whose  language 
he  was  ignorant.  Lanfranc  yielded :  be  came  as  a  Nor- 
man ;  his  first  act  was  to  impose  penance  on  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  soldiers  who  had  dared  to  oppose  William  at 
Hastings  ;  even  on  the  archers  whose  bolts  had  flown 
at  random,  and  did  slay  or  might  have  slain  Norman 
knights. 

The  Primate  consummated  the  work  of  William  in 
ejecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  and  clergy,  William 
would  even  proscribe  their  Saints:  names  unknown, 
barbarous,  which  refrised  to  harmonize  with  Latin, 
were  ignominiously  struck  out  of  the  calendar  as  un- 
authorised and  intrusive.  The  Primate  proceeded  to 
the  degradation  of  the  holy  Wulstan  of  Worcester. 
His  crime  was  want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  French, 
perhaps  rather  of  Latin.  Wulstan,  the  pride,  the  holy 
example  of  the'  Anglo-Saxon  episcopate,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Synod :  **  From  the  first  I  knew  my  unworthi- 
ness.  I  was  compelled  to  be  a  bishop  :  the  clergy,  the 
prelates,  my  master,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  laid  this  burden  on  my  shoulder."  He  advanced 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor  ;  he  laid  down  his  crosier 
on  the  stone :  "  Master,  to  thee  only  I  yield  up  my 
staflF."  He  took  his  seat  among  the  monks.  The 
crosier  remained  imbedded  in  the  stone  ;  and  this  won- 
der, which  might  seem  as  if  the  Confessor  approvetl 
tlie  resignation,  was  interpreted  tlie  other  way.     Wul- 
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Btan  alone  retdned  his  see.  The  Anglo-Saxon  secular 
clergy,  notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  munasticism, 
the  severe  laws  of  Edgar,  even  uf  Canute,  still  clung 
to  their  right  or  usage  of  marriage^  Lanfranc  could 
disguise  even  to  himself,  as  zeal  against  tlie  married 
priests,  his  persecution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergj. 

A  king  so  imperious  as  WilHam,  and  a  churchman 
80  firm  as  Lanfranc,  couM  hardly  avoid  collision. 
Thougli  they  scrupled  not  to  de9i})oil  the  Saxon  prelates^ 
the  Church  must  sufibr  no  simliation*  The  estates  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury  mnst  pass  whole  and  inviolable. 
ojo  of  The  uterine  brother  of  the  King  (his  mother's 
Bftjreux.  g^^  ^yy  a  sccoud  marriage),  Odo  the  magni^ 
icent  and  able  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  counsellor  in  peace, 
ever  by  his  side  in  war,  though  he  neither  wore  arms 
nor  engaged  in  battle,  had  seized,  as  Count  of  Kent, 
twenty-five  manors  belonging  to  the  ArchiepLscopal  See.* 
The  Primate  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  to  pnbKc 
judgment  on  Penenden  Heath  ;  the  award  was  in  the 
Archbishop's  favor.  Still  William  honored  Lanfranc : 
Lanfranc,  in  the  King^s  absence  in  Normandy,  w«s 
chief  justiciary,  vicegerent  within  the  realm.  Lan- 
franc respected  William.  When  the  Conqueror  hat^^ 
tily  rejected  the  demand  of  Hildebrand  himself  ibr 
allegiance  and  subsidy,  we  hear  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Primate.  The  Primate  refiised  to  go  to  Rome  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope.  William  Rufns,  while 
Lanfranc  lived,  in  some  degree  restmined  his  covetous 
encroachments  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church.    Lanfranc 

^  Odo  of  BayeuXf  according  to  MalmesbuTTf  had  even  higher  aspirationA; 
his  wealth,  like  Wolsey's,  waa  designed  to  bny  the  PkipMy  itfl«IC  ••  bi 
tggerendia  thesaurif  miniR,  teiigi\'Qr8ari  mine  astatini  pene  P)ipatuni  Ro> 
manum  nhMOM  a  civibus  mcrcatiu  fuerit:  peras  peix'grinoniin  opistoliB  et 
uumniis  infiiirciena."  —  p.  457. 
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had   the   prudence  not  to  provcdce  the  nngiivernable 
King.     But  for  five  years  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc 
RuFus   would    hare   no   Primate^  whose   importunate 
Control  he  thus  escaped,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
verted to  bis  own  uses,  \Yithout  remonstrance,  or  at 
least  without  resistance,  the  splendid  revenue  of  the 
see.     Nothing  but  the  wrath  of  God,  as  he  supposed, 
during  an  illness  which  threatened  his  life,  compelle«l 
him  to  place  the  crosier  in  the  hands  of  the  AnaefaD, 
meek  and,  as  he  hoped,  unworldly  Anselm.  ©f  c»Mtet^ 
It  required  as  much  violence  in  the  whole  A!i>?iow. 
tiation,  to  whom  Anselm's  feme  and  virtues  were  so 
well  known,  to  compel  Anselm  to  accept  the  primacy, 
as  to  induce  the  King  to  beatow  it. 

But  when  Primate,  Anselm,  the  monk,  the  phihis- 
opher,  was  as  high,  as  impracticable  a  churchtaan  as 
the  boldest  or  the  haoghtieat.  Anselm's  was  passive 
courage,  Anselm^s  was  gentle  endurance ;  but  as  un- 
yielding, as  impregnable,  as  that  of  Lanfranc,  even  of 
Hildeforand  himself.  No  one  conceesion  could  be  wrung 
from  him  of  property,  of  right,  or  of  immunity  belong- 
ing to  his  Church.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  humilia- 
tion could  humble :  privation,  even  pain,  he  bore  not 
only  with  the  patience  but  with  ti\e  joy  of  a  monk. 
He  was  exiled :  he  returned  the  same  meek,  unoffend- 
ing, unimpassioned  man.  Hia  chief  or  first  quarrel 
with  Ruftis  was  as  to  which  of  the  Popes  England 
should  acknowledge.  The  Norman  Anaelm  had  befoi*e 
his  advancement  acknowledged  Urban.  It  ended  in 
Urban  being  the  Pope  of  England.  Nor  was  it  with 
the  violent,  rapacious  Rufus  alone  that  Anselm  stood  in 
diis  quiet,  nnconqneraUe  oppugnancy ;  the  more  pru- 
dent and  politic  H^ity  I.  ia  committed  in  the  saiM 
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Strife.  It  was  now  the  qnestion  of  Investitures.  At 
Rome,  during  his  first  exile,  Ansehn  was  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  Italian  notions  of  Investiture,  tiiat 
**  venomous  source  of  all  simony."  But  the  Norman 
kings  were  as  determined  to  assert  their  feudal  suprem- 
acy as  the  Franconian  or  Hohenstaufen  Emperors. 

Anselm  is  again  in  Rome :  the  Pope  Urban  threat 
ens  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  England ;  Anselm 
interferes;  the  King  is  not  actually  excommunicate, 
but  the  ban  is  on  all  his  fiutfaiul  counsellors.  At  length, 
after  almost  a  life,  at  least  almost  an  archiepiacopate, 
passed  in  this  strife  with  the  King,  to  whom  in  all  other 
respects  except  as  regards  the  property  of  the  see  and 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  Anselm  is  the  most  loyal  of 
subjects,  the  great  dispute  about  Investitures  comes  to 
an  end.  The  wise  Heniy  I.  has  discovered  that,  by 
surrendering  a  barren  ceremony,  he  may  retain  the 
substantial  power.  He  consents  to  abandon  the  form 
of  granting  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  he  retains  the 
homage,  and  that  which  was  the  real  object  of  the 
strife,  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  wealthy  sees  and 
abbacies  of  the  realm.  The  Church  has  the  honor  of 
the  triumph  ;  has  wrung  away  the  seeming  concession ; 
and  Anselm,  who  in  his  unworldly  views  had  hardly 
perhaps  comprehended  the  real  point  at  issue,  has  the 
glory  and  the  conscious  pride  of  success. 

But  the  splendid  and  opulent  benefices  of  the  Anglo- 
ohwMter  NoHuan  ChuTch  were  too  rich  prizes  to  be 
Anglo.  bestowed  on  accomplished  scholars,  profound 

hieranhy.  theologiaus,  holy  mouks :  the  bishops  at  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign  are  barons  rather  than  prelates, 
their  palaces  are  castles,  their  retainers  vassals  in  arms. 
The  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda 
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are  episcopal  at  least  as  much  as  baronial  wars.  It  is 
the  brother  of  Stephen,  Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  author  of  Stephen's 
advancement.  The  citizens  of  London  proclaim  him : 
the  coronation  is  at  Winchester.  The  feeble  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  the  one  less  worldly  prelate,  yields 
to  the  more  commanding  mind  of  the  royal  bishop.  In 
the  Council  of  Oxford  it  was  openly  declared  that  the 
right  to  elect  the  king  was  in  the  bishops.^  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  had  two  nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Ely ;  one  of  his  sons  (his  sons  by  his  concubine, 
Maud  of  Ramsbury)  was  Chancellor,^  one  Treasurer. 
Until  the  allegiance  of  the  Bishops  to  Stephen  wavered, 
the  title  of  Matilda  was  hardly  dangerous  to  the  King. 
Stephen  arrested  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln 
at  Oxford,  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  strong 
castles  of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmes- 
bury.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  flew  to  arms,  threw  himself 
into  Devizes;  it  was  only  the  threat  to  hang  up  his 
nephew,  which  compelled  him  to  capitulate.^  It  was 
a  strange  confusion.  The  whole  of  the  bishops'  castles, 
treasures,  munitions  of  war,  were  seized  into  the  King's 
hands ;  he  held  them  in  the  most  rigid  and  inexorable 
P'^^p  r*  yet  at  the  same  time  Stephen  did  public  pen- 
ance for  having  dared  to  lay  his  impious  hands  on  the 
**  Christs  of  the  Lord."  The  revolt  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  was  only  the  signal  for  the  general  war :  Stephen 
was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  his  defeated  army 
was  under  the  walls  of  that  city  to  chastise  the  Bishop. 

1  **  Eorum  majori  parti  cleri  Anglia»,  ad  cnjus  jus  potissimum  speetal 
principem  eligere,  stmulque  ordinare."  —  p.  746. 
s  **  Qui  nepos  esse  et  plosqnam  nepos  ferebatiir." 
*  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  50. 
<  n».  p.  il. 
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If  Matilda^s  pride  had  not  alienated  Henry  of  Win* 
Chester,  as  Iier  exactions  did  the  citizens  of  London^ 
she  might  have  obtained  at  once  full  possession  of  the 
throne.  It  was  in  besieging  the  castle  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  that  city  that  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  leader  of  her  party,  was  attacked  by  the  Londoners 
under  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  peraoo,  and  was 
taken  in  his  retreat  to  Bristol.  The  Archbishop  Tlieo* 
bald,  who  Iiad  now  espoused  Matilda's  cause,  hardly  es* 
caped. 

Such  were  the  prelates  of  England  just  before  the 
commencement  of  Heniy  II.'s  rei^:  all,  says  a  'on- 
temporary  writer,  or  almost  all,  wearing  arms  min- 
gling in  war,  indulging  in  all  the  cruelties  and  exiwetiona 
of  war,^  The  lower  clergy  could  hardly,  with  such 
examples,  be  otherwise  than,  too  many  of  them,  lawless 
and  violent  men.  Yet  &e  Church  deuianded  for  the 
property  and  persons  of  suoh  prelates  and  such  clergy 
an  absolute,  inviolable  sanctity.  The  seizure  of  theiif 
palaces,  thou^  fortified  and  garrisoned,  was  an  inv»« 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  The  seieure, 
maltreatment,  imprisonment,  far  more  any  sent^ice  of 
the  law  in  the  King's  Courts  upon  their  persons  was 
impiety,  sacril^e.* 

Such  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  the  state  of 
the  clergy  in  Bnglaitd,  when  broke  out  in  England, 

1  **Ip8i  nihilominus,  ipsi  episcopi,  quod  padet  qtildem  dicere,  non  tamen 
omnos,  8td  plnrimi  ex  omttlbua,  feno  tociactii,  amiis  instmcti,  oon  patria 
pfinrenoribu^  taperbissimU  invecti  equis,  pnsdfB  partidpefl  in  miHtea  belUci 
9orU  interceptos  vel  pecaniosos  quibuscunque  occumint  yincolu  et  crucUt- 
ikoM  amponere/'  &c  —  GmU  Sleph.  p.  09. 

3  **  Si  episcopi  tramitcm  jnttitue  in  iji^uo  tztnigrfderantur  noD  mm  rc^ 
Bcd  canonum  jadieiam :  ifne  fubUoo  et  ecoleuAetioo  eonciUo  illoe  naUa  pos- 
seMione  privari  posse.**  —  Malmesb.  p.  719.  Tha  grant  of  thoM  caftlai. 
when  surrendered  to  laymen,  was  an  invasion  on  Church  propei1|r. 
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gnd  was  waged  for  8o  many  years,  the  groat  Btfife  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  a  peculiar 
caste  of  mankind,  for  its  sole  jurisdiction  and  its  irre* 
sponsibility.  Every  individual  in  that  caste,  to  ita 
lowest  door-keeper,  claimed  an  absolute  immunity  from 
capital  punishment.  The  executioner  in  those  agea 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  common  human  lives  to  the 
terror  of  the  law.  The  churchman  aloqe,  to  the  most 
menial  of  the  clerical  body,  stood  above  such  law. 
Tl^  churchman  too  was  judge  without  appeal  in  all 
causes  of  privilege  or  of  property,  which  he  possessed 
or  in  which  he  claimed  the  ri^t  of  possession. 

This  strife  was  to  be  carried  on  with  all  tlie  anima- 
tion and  interest  of  a  single  combat,  instead  of  the  long 
and  coniused  coi«flict  of  order  against  order.  Nor  was 
it  complicated  with  any  of  those  intricate  relations  of 
the  imperial  and  the  papal  power  (the  Emperc^r  claims 
ing  to  be  the  representative  of  the  CsBsars  of  Rome^ 
the  Popes  not  only  to  be  successors  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  but  also  temporal  sovereigns  of  Rome),  which 
had  drawn  out  to  such  interminable  lei^th  the  contest 
between  the  pontiffs  and  £e  houses  g£  Franconia  and 
Hohenstaufen.  The  champion  of  the  civil  power  was 
Henry  II.  of  England,  a  sovereign,  at  hisHenxyiL 
accession,  with  the  most  extensive  territories  and  least 
limited  power,  with  vast  command  of  wealth,  above 
any  monarch  of  his  time ;  a  man  of  great  ability,  de» 
cUion,  and  activity ;  of  ungovernable  passions  and  in* 
tense  pride,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  stooping 
to  dissimulation,  intrigue  and  subtle  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Churchman,  a  subject  of  that  BMket. 
sovereign,  not  of  noble  birth,  but  advanced  by  the 
grace  of  the  king  to  the  highest  secular  power ;   yet 
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when  raised  by  his  own  transcendent  capacity  and  by 
the  same  misjudging  fiivor  to  the  height  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  sternly  and  at  once  rending  asunder  all 
ties  of  attachment  and  gratitude,  sacrificing  the  un- 
bounded power  and  influence  which  he  might  have 
retained  if  he  had  still  condescended  to  be  the  favorite 
of  the  king ;  an  exile,  yet  so  formidable  as  to  be  re- 
ceived not  as  a  fugitive,  but  at  once  as  a  most  valuable 
ally  and  an  object  of  prdbund  reverence  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  by  other  foreign  princes.  For  seven 
years  Becket  inflexibly  maintains  his  ground  against 
the  king,  and  almost  all  the  more  powei'ful  prelates  of 
England,  and  some  of  Normandy.  At  times  seemingly 
abandoned  by  the  Pope  himself,  yet  disdaining  to  yield, 
and  rebuking  even  the  Pope  for  his  dastardly  and  tem- 
porizdng  policy,  he  at  length  extorts  his  restoration  to 
his  see  firom  the  reluctant  monarch.  His  barbarous 
assassination  gave  a  temporary,  perhaps,  but  complete 
triumph  to  his  cause.  The  king,  though  not  actually 
implicated  in  the  murder,  cannot  avert  the  universal 
indignation  but  by  the  most  humiliating  submission, 
absolute  prostration  before  the  sacerdotal  power,  and 
by  public  and  ignominious  penance.  Becket  was  the 
martyr  for  the  Church,  and  this  not  only  in  the  first 
paroxysm  of  devotion,  and  not  only  with  the  clergy, 
whom  the  murder  of  a  holy  prelate  threw  entirely  on 
his  side,  but  with  the  whole  people,  to  whom  his  bound- 
less charities,  his  splendor,  his  sufierings,  his  exile,  and 
the  imposing  austerity  of  his  life,  had  rendered  him  an 
object  of  awe  and  of  love.  He  was  the  Saint  whom 
the  Church  hastened  to  canonize,  was  compared  in  lan- 
guage, to  us  awflilly  profane,  in  his  own  time  that  of 
natural  veneration,  to  the  Saviour  himself.     The  woiv 
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Bbip  of  Becket  **^  and  in  those  days  it  would  be  difficult 
to  diacriminate  between  popular  worship  and  absolute 
adoraUon  —  superseded,  not  in  Canterbury  alone,  nor 
in  England  alone,  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  of 
Ins  Virgin  Mother, 

Popular  poetry,  after  the  sancti6cation  of  Becket, 
delighted  in  throwing  the  rich  colors  of  mar-  Utmd, 
vel  over  hia  birth  and  parentage.  It  invaited,  or 
rather  interwove  with  the  pedigree  of  the  martyr,  one 
of  those  romantic  traditions  which  grew  out  of  the 
wild  adventures  of  the  crusades,  and  which  ooour  in 
various  (ovmn  in  the  ballads  of  all  nati<)a:i8.  That  so 
great  a  saint  should  ha  the  son  of  a  gallant  champion 
of  the  cross,  and  of  a  Saracen  princesa,  was  a  fiction 
too  attractive  not  to  win  general  acceptance.^  The 
fath^  of  Becket,  so  runs  the  legend,  a  gallant  soldier, 
was  a  captive  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  inspired  the 
daughter  of  his  master  with  an  ardent  attachment. 
Through  her  means  he  made  his  escape;  but  the 
enamored  princess  could  not  endmre  life  without  him. 
She  too  fled  and  made  her  way  to  Europe.  She  had 
learned  but  two  words  of  the  Christian  language,  Lon-* 
don  and  Gilbert.  With  these  two  magic  sounds  upon 
her  lips  she  reached  Liondon;  and  as  she  wandered 
through  the  streets,  constantly  repeating  the  name  of 
Gilbert,  she  was  met  by  Becket's  fidthful  servant. 
Becket,  as  a  good  Christian,  seems  to  have  entertained 
religious  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  wedding  the 

I  The  e»rly  life  of  Becket  h«s  been  myatified  both  by  Uif  imaginative 
leadenoies  of  the  age  imraedUtely  IbUowing  hU  own,  and  by  the  theorixiiig 
tendeoeies  of  modeni  histoiy.  I  thaU  shook  sone  readera  by  uiiiieru|n« 
laaaly  ngecUng  the  tale  of  the  Saracen  prinotM)  if  ev«r  there  waa  an  hia* 
(orio  baklad,  an  unquoBtionaUle  ballad;  aa  well  as  tlie  Saxon  deaoent  (if 
Ottpkat,  m  uiultMiiably  an  hwtoric  (able. 
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faithful,  but  misbelieving,  or,  it  might  be,  not  sincerely 
believing  maiden.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the 
highest  authority,  and  argued  before  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  issue  was  the  baptism  of  the  princess, 
by  the  name  of  Matilda  (that  of  the  empress  queen), 
and  their  marriage  in  St.  Paul's  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity and  splendor. 

But  of  this  wondrous  tale,  not  one  word  had  reached 
the  ears  of  any  of  the  seven  or  eiglit  contemporary 
biographers  of  Becket,  most  of  them  his  most  intimate 
friends  or  his  most  faithful  attendants.^  It  was  neither 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury,  his  ccmfidental  adviser 
and  correspondent,  nor  to  Fitz-Stephen,  an  officer  of 
his  court  in  chancery,  and  dean  of  his  chapel  when 
archbishop,  who  was  with  him  at  Northampton,  and  at 
his  death ;  nor  to  Herbert  de  Bosham,  likewise  one  of 
his  officers  when  chancellor,  and  his  faithful  attendant 
throughout  his  exile;  nor  to  the  monk  of  Pontigny, 

1  There  are  no  lees  than  seveo  ftiU  contemporarf  ,  or  near^  ooatempo- 
rary,  Lives  of  Becket,  besides  fragments,  legends,  and  *'  Passions.'*  Dr. 
Giles  has  reprinted,  and  in  some  respects  enlarged,  those  works  from  the 
anthori^  of  MSS.  I  give  them  in  the  order  of  his  volumes.  L  VHa 
Sancti  Thome.  Anctoie  Edward  Grim.  II.  Auctore  Roger  de  Pontiniaco. 
III.  Auctore  Willelmo  Filio  Stephani.  FV.  Auctoribus  Joanne  Decano 
Salisburieiisi,  et  Alnno  Abbate  Teuksburiensi.  V.  Auctore  WiOelmo  Gan- 
terburiensL  VI.  Auctore  Anonymo  Lambethiensi  VIL  Anotore  Her- 
bcrto  de  Bosham.  Of  these.  Grim,  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Herbert  de  Bosham 
were  throughout  his  life  in  more  or  less  close  attendance  on  Becket.  The 
learned  John  of  Salisbury  was  his  bosom  friend  and  oonasallor.  Roger  iti 
Pontigny  was  his  intimate  associate  and  friend  in  that  monastery.  William 
was  probably  prior  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  of  Beeket's  death.  The 
sixth  professes  also  to  have  been  witness  to  the  death  of  Becket  (He  is 
called  Lambethieasis  by  Dr.  Giles,  merely  because  the  MS.  is  in  the  Lam- 
beth Library.)  Add  to  these  the  curious  French  pocro,  written  five  3rears 
after  the  murder  of  Becket,  by  Gamier  of  Pont  8.  Maxence,  partly  pub- 
lished in  the  Berlin  Transactions,  by  the  learned  Immannel  Bekker.  All 
these,  it  must  be  remembered,  write  of  the  man;  the  later  monkish  writers 
Cthough  near  the  time,  Hoveden,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Brompton)  itt  the  SainL 
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who  waited  upon  him  and  enjoyed  his  most  intimate 
confidence  during  his  retreat  in  that  convent ;  nor  to 
Edward  Grim,  his  standard-bearer,  who,  on  his  way 
from  Clarendon,  reproached  him  with  his  weakness, 
and  having  been  constantly  attached  to  his  person, 
finally  interposed  his  arm  between  his  master  and  the 
first  blow  of  the  assassin.  Nor  were  these  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  Becket  silent  from  any  severe  aversion  to 
the  marvellous;  they  relate,  with  unsuspecting  faithi 
dreams  and  prognostics  which  revealed  to  the  moth^ 
the  Aiture  greatness  of  her  son,  even  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.^ 

To  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket,  a  theory  in  which, 
on  the  authority  of  an  eloquent  French  writer,*  modem 
history  has  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce,  these  biogra* 
phers  not  merely  give  no  support,  but  fiimish  direct 
contradiction.  The  lower  people  no  doubt  admired 
during  his  life,  and  worshipped  after  death,  the  blessed 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  people  were  mostly 
Saxon.  But  it  was  not  as  a  Saxon,  but  as  a  Saint, 
that  Becket  was  the  object  of  unbounded  popularity 
during  his  life,  of  idolatry  after  his  death. 

The  father  of  Becket,  according  to  the  distinct  words 
of  one  contemporary  biographer,  was  a  native  Parmtege 
of  Rouen,  his  mother  of  Caen.^     Gilbert  was  tion. 

1  Brompton  is  not  the  earliest  writer  who  recorded  this  tale;  he  took  it, 
from  the  Quadrilogus  I.,  but  of  this  the  date  is  quite  ancertain.  The  ex 
act  date  of  Brompton  is  unknown.  See  prefiu»  in  Twysden.  He  goes 
down  to  the  end  of  Richard  II. 

>  Mens.  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Normands.  Lord  Lyttelton  (Life  of  Heniy 
n.)  had  before  asserted  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket:  perhaps  he  misled 
M.  Thierry. 

<  rhe  anonymous  Lombethiensis,  after  stating  that  many  Norman  mer- 
chants were  allured  to  London  by  the  greater  mercantile  prosperity,  pro- 
ceeds: **Ex  borum  numero  ftiit  GUbertus  quidam  cognomento  Becket, 
patri&  Botomagensis  .  .  .  habuit  autem  uxorem,  nomine  Boseam  nation* 
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no  knightreirant,  but  n  sober  merchant*  tempted  bj 
commercial  advantnges  to  aettle  in  Londcm;  bia  mother 
Deitber  boasted  of  royal  Saracenic  bkod*  nor  bore  the 
XojbI  name  of  Matilda ;  she  waa  the  dau^ter  of  an 
honest  burgher  of  Caen.  His  Korman  descent  is  still 
forther  confirmed  by  his  claim  of  relationship,  or  am* 
nectien  at  lea3t«  as  of  common  Norman  descent,  with 
Axohbi8h<H>  Theobald.^  The  parente  <rf  Becket,  ha 
asserts  himself,  were  merchants  of  onimpeached  chaiv 
acter,  not  of  the  lowest  cUau  Gilbert  Beeket  is  said 
to  Imve  served  the  boporaUe  office  of  aherifl^  bat  hia 
Born  fortune  was  injured  by  fires  and  other  casual* 

4.j>.  ms.  ij^  s  rJ^^^  young  Bechet  received  his  earliest 
education  amoBg  the  monks  of  Morton  in  Surrqr, 
towards  whom  be  cherished  a  fond  attachment,  and 
delighted  to  visit  tbem  in  the  days  of  his  splendon 
The  dwelling  of  a  respectable  London  merchant  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  where  strangers  of  very  different 
pursuits,  who  resorted  to  the  metropolis  of  En^and, 
took  up  their  lodging :  and  to  Gilbert  Socket's  house 
oame  persons  both  disposed  and  qualified  to  cultivate  in 
various  ways  the  extraordinaiy  talents  disfdayed  by  the 
youth,  who  wa;^  singularly  handsome,  and  of  engaging 
manners.^  A  knight,  whose  name,  Richard  de  Aquila, 
occurs  with  distinction  in  the  annala  of  the  time,  one 
of  his  father's  guests,  delighted  in  initiating  the  gay 
and  spirited  boy  in  chivalrous  exercises,  and  in  the 
chase  with  hawk  and  hound.    On  a  hawking  adventure 

C4domeasem»  genere  burgenAiiun  quoquQ  non  disparom."  —  Apod  Giles, 
U.  p,  73. 

1  See  below. 

2  "  Quod  8i  ad  genoris  mei  radicem  et  progeaitores  meot  inteadtris, 
eiv4is  qiudem  fuerunt  LoadonieaMe,  in  medio  oonoiviain  f 
siite  quflreli,  nee  omniiio  iafiioi.**  —  EpIaU  ISO. 

s  Qriui,  p.  S-    Poiitiiu«ic,  p.  9Q. 
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the  young  Becket  nairowly  scaped  being  drowned 
in  the  Thames.  At  the  same  time^  or  soon  after^ 
he  was  innred  to  business  by  acting  as  olerk  to  a 
wealthy  relative,  Osbom  Ootuomini,  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Sheriff  of  London«^  His  accomplishments  were 
completed  by  a  short  residence  in  Paris,  the  best 
school  for  the  language  spoken  by  the  ITorman  nobility* 
To  his  (ather's  house  came  likewke  two  learned  civile 
ians  firom  Bologna,  no  donbt  on  some  missioa  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  They  were  so  o^)tivated 
by  young  Becket,  that  they  strongly  recommended  him 
to  Archbishop  iTheobald,  whom  the  ftither  of  Becket 
reminded  of  their  common  honorable  descent  ft*om  a 
knightly  fiimily  near  the  town  of  Thiersy.*  Becket 
was  at  once  on  the  high  road  of  advancement.  j„  ^^^ 
His  extraordinary  abilities  w^re  cultivated  by  ^tSfSliii. 
the  wise  patronage,  and  employed  in  tfie  ser-  **"*•"*• 
vice  of  the  primate^  Once  he  accompanied  that  prel* 
ate  to  Rome;**  and  on  more  than  one  other  occasion 
visited  that  great  centre  of  Christian  affaiw.  He  wais 
p^mitted  to  reside  fbr  a  c^^rtain  time  at  each  of  the 
great  schools  for  the  study  of  llie  canon  law,  Bologna 
and  Auxerre.*  He  was  not,  however,  without  enemies. 
Even  in  the  court  of  Theobald  began  die  jealoos  ri- 
valry with  Roger,  afterwards  Archbishop  rf  York,  then 
Archdeaeon  of  Canterbuiy.*    Twice  ^  superior  in- 

1  Grim,  p.  S. 

*  "  £o  familiariaB,  quod  pnefatus  GUbertus  cam  domino  archipnesole  da 
fropfii<|u1lMl«  «t  gmere  lo<)ueba«Mre  «t  iUe  •rM  Jfmimminis  et  ciroa  Thicrid 
TfflMft  d«  eqtiwtH  ot4int  mta  vkmM.**  ^  FHn-StepbM,  1S4.    TUe^y  <  i 

s  Boger  de  Pontigny,  p.  100. 
4  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  186. 

<  Aocordliig  to  Fita-Stc|ihm,  ThmmB  wai  test  learned  (minis  Kteratos; 
fhan  his  rival,  but  of  loftier  character  and  morals.  —  P.  184. 
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fluence  of  the  archdeacon  obtained  his  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  Theobald ;  twice  he  was  reinstated  by 
the  good  o£Sces  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  At 
length  the  elevation  of  Roger  to  the  see  of  York  left 
the  field  open  to  Becket.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  archdeaconry,  the  richest  b^iefice,  after  the 
bishoprics,  in  England.  From  that  time  he  ruled 
without  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  aged  Theobald.  Pre- 
ferments were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  lavish  bounty 
of  his  patron.^  During  his  exile  he  was  reproached 
with  his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  "  Poverty ! "  he  rejoined  ;  "  even  then  I 
lield  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provostship 
of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several  pre- 
bends." ^  The  trial  and  the  triumph  of  Becket's 
precocious  abilities  was  a  negotiation  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  first  object 
was  to  obtain  the  legatine  power  for  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald ;  the  second  tended,  more  than  almost  all  meas- 
ures, to  secure  the  throne  of  England  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet.  Archbishop  Theobald,  with  his  clergy, 
had  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Matilda  and  her  son ;  they 
had  reftised  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  Eustace,  son 
of  Eling  Stephen.  Becket  not  merely  obtained  frt>m 
Eugenius  III.  the  ftill  papal  approbation  of  this  refusal, 
but  a  condemnation  of  Stephen  (whose  title  had  before 
been  sanctioned  by  Eugenius  himself)  as  a  perjured 
usurper.* 

1  **  PlarimsB  ecdeeis,  prabendsB  nonnnlls.**  Among  the  livfaigs  were  one 
in  Kent,  and  St.  Mary  le  Strand;  among  the  prebenda,  two  at  Loodon  and 
Lmooln.  The  archdeaconiy  of  Canterbary  was  worth  100  pounds  of  dlv^er 
aryear. 

a  Epist  180. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton  girea  a  IbU  aooonnt  of  this  traaaactioii.  —  BMk  i 
I.  813. 
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But  on  the  accession  of  Henry  11-,  the  aged  Arch* 
bishop  began  to  tremble  at  his  own  work ;  se-  AooeMdon  of 
rious  apprehensions  arose  as  to  the  disposition  i>eeT%,  1154. 
of  the  young  king  towards  the  Church.  His  connection 
was  but  remote  with  the  imperial  family  (though  his 
mother  had  worn  the  imperial  crown,  and  some  impe* 
rial  blood  might  flow  in  his  veins)  4  but  the  Empire 
was  still  the  implacable  adversary  of  the  papal  power. 
Even  from  his  father  he  might  have  received  an  he- 
reditary taint  of  hatred  to  the  Church,  for  the  Count 
of  Anjou  had  on  many  occasions  shown  the  utmost  hos- 
tility to  the  Hierarchy,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  treat 
churchmen  of  the  highest  rank  with  unexampled  cru- 
elty. In  proportion  as  it  was  important  to  retain  a 
young  sovereign  of  such  vast  dominions  in  allegiance  to 
the  Church,  so  was  it  alarming  to  look  forward  to  his 
disobedience.  The  Archbishop  was  anxious  to  place 
near  his  person  some  one  who  might  counteract  this 
suspected  perversity,  and  to  prevent  his  young  mind 
from  being  alienated  from  the  clergy  by  flerce  and  law- 
less counsellors.  He  had  discerned  not  merely  unri- 
valled abilities,  but  with  prophetic  sagacity,  his  Arch- 
deacon's lofty  and  devoted  churchmanship..  Through 
the  recommendation  of  the  primate,  Becket  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,^  an  office  which  made  him 

1  This  remarkable  foct  in  6ecket*8  history  rests  on  the  aathority  of  his 
friend,  John  of  Salisbury:  **Erat  enim  in  suspecta  adolescentia  regis  et 
javenam  et  pravonim  hominum,  quorum  conciliis  agi  videbatur  .  .  .  in- 
sipientiam  et  malitiam  fbrmldabat  .  .  .  cancellarium  procurabat  in  curi& 
ordinari,  ciyus  ope  et  oper&  novi  regis  ne  ssviret  in  ecdesiam,  iropetum 
oohiberet  et  consilii  sui  temperaret  malitiam.*'  —  Apud  Giles,  p.  321.  This 
is  repeated  in  almost  the  same  words  by  William  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S.  Compare  what  may  be  read  almost  as  the  dying  admonitions  of  Theo- 
bald to  the  king:  **  Snggerunt  vobis  filii  s«culi  hujus,  ut  ecclesia)  minuatis 
auctoritatcm,  ut  vobis  regni  dignitas  augeatur/*    He  had  before  said»  '*  Cui 
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the  second  civil  power  in  the  realm,  Iftasmuch  as  his 
seal  was  necessaty  to  cotintersign  all  royal  mandates. 
Nor  was  it  without  great  ecclesiastical  inflnence,  as  in 
the  chancellor  was  the  appointment  of  all  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  the  ctistody  of  racant  bishoprics^  abba* 
Cies,  and  benefices.' 

Bnt  the  Chan^^lior,  who  was  yet,  with  all  his  great 
BMkti  pref-mnents,  only  in  deacon's  orders,  might 
*'**■"••*••  SP'nn  disdainfiilly  to  throw  aside  the  habits^ 
feelings,  Tvvstraints  of  the  cfatirchman,  and  to  aspire  aa 
to  the  plenitude  of  secular  power,  so  to  unprecedented 
secular  magnificence.^  Becket  shone  out  in  all  ^ 
graces  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  in  the  bearing  and 
valor  of  a  gallant  knight ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
displayed  the  most  consummate  abilities  for  bumess, 
Ae  promptitude,  diligence,  and  prudence  of  a  practised 
statesman.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  affiibility  of 
his  manners,  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  senses,' 
his  activity  in  all  chivalrous  exercises,  made  him  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  king  in  his  constant  divert 
sions,  in  the  chase  and  in  the  mimic  waf,  fn  all  but  his 
debaucherin.  The  king  would  willingly  have  lured 
the  Chancellor  into  this  companionship  Ukewise;  bnt 
the  silence  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  in  confirmation  of 
his  own  solemn  protestations,  may  be  admitted  as  con- 
clusive testimonies  to  his  unimpeached  morals.^     The 

deest  grab's  Ecdesin,  tota  creatrix  Trinitas  adyenitor.**— Apud  ftottqu^ 
xri.  p.  604.    Also  Roger  de  Pontignj,  p.  101. 

1  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  186.  Compare  on  the  oAoe  of  dianedbr  Lord  Camp- 
bells Life  of  Becket 

s  De  Boeham,  p.  17. 

s  See  a  carious  passage  on  the  singular  senditlTenefls  of  his  hearing,  ind 
•ven  of  his  smell.  —  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  96. 

*  Roger  de  Pontigoy,  p.  104.  His  character  by  John  of  SalSabQiy  is  r»- 
OMrkable:  "  Krat  supra  modum  captator  aond  popnlarii  .  .  .  AtsI  iqpertrai 
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pow^  of  Becket  throughout  the  king's  tlominiona 
eqtialled  that  of  the  king  himself—  he  wa«  king  in  all 
but  name :  the  world,  it  was  said,  had  never  s^n  two 
friends  so  entirely  of  one  mind.*  The  well-known  an- 
ecdote best  illustrates  their  intimate  familiarity.  ^As 
they  rode  through  the  streets  of  London  on  a  bl«?ak 
winter  day  they  met  a  beggar  in  rags.  **  Would  it  not 
be  charity,"  said  the  king,  **  to  give  that  fellow  a  ^loak, 
and  cover  him  from  the  coM  ?  "  Becket  assented ; 
on  which  the  king  plucked  the  rich  furred  mantle 
fitim  the  shoulders  of  tfie  struggling  Chancellor  and 
threw  it,  to  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  the  by- 
standers, no  doubt  to  the  secret  envy  of  the  courtiers 
at   this   proof   of  Becket's   favor,   to   the  shivering 


But  it  was  in  the  graver  affiiirs  of  the  realm  that 
Henry  derived  still  greater  advantage  from  the  wisdom 
and  the  conduct  of  the  OhanceHor.'  To  Becket's 
counsels  his  admiring  biographers  attribute  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
'eenarie6  who  during  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen*s  reign 
had  devastated  the  land  and  had  settled  down  as  con^ 
ijuerors,  especially  in  Kent,  the  humiliation  of  the  re- 
fractory barons  and  the  demolition  of  their  castles. 
The  peace  was  so  profound  that  merchants  could  travel 
everywhere  in  safety,  and  even  Ae  Jews  collect  their 

essat  et  vanas  et  interdum  faciem  pnetendebat  inaipienter  aaantium  et 
verba  proferret,  admirandns  tamen  et  imitandas  erat  in  corporis  castitate.'* 
— P.  320.    B«e  an  adv«ntai«  Mlated  by  WSDIabi  of  Oaotertmry,  p.  S. 

1  Grim,  p.  Itt.    Roger  de  Pontignyv  p«  lOd-    Fits-Stephea,  p.  188. 

t  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  191.  Fitz-Stephen  is  moat  fuU  and  particular  on  the 
dianoelbrship  of  Beckdt. 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chancellor  took  place,  t  should  incline  to  the  earlier  date, 
A.D.  1165. 
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debts.^  The  magnificence  of  Becket  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign.  In  his  ordinary  life  he  was 
sumptuous  beyond  precedent ;  he  kept  an  open  table, 
where  those  who  wei*e  not  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
seat  at  the  board  had  clean  rushes  strewn  on  the  floor, 
on  which  they  might  repose,  eat,  and  carouse  at  the 
Chancellor's  expense.  His  household  was  on  a  scale 
vast  even  for  that  age  of  unbounded  retainerdiip,  and 
the  haughtiest  Norman  nobles  were  proud  to  see  their 
sons  brought  up  in  the  fisunily  of  the  merchant's  son. 
In  his  embassy  to  Paris  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
Ambassador    Princoss  MariTarct  for  the  king's  infiint  son, 

to  Paris  o  ' 

A.i>.  uflo.  described  with  such  minute  accuracy  by  Fitz- 
Stephen,^  he  outshone  himself  yet  might  seem  to  have 
a  loyal  rather  than  a  personal  aim  in  this  unrivalled 
pomp.  The  French  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  see 
the  splendid  procession  pass,  and  exclaimed,  *'*'  What 
must  be  the  king,  whose  Chancellor  can  indulge  in 
such  enormous  expenditure  ?  " 

Even  in  war  the  Chancellor  had  displayed  not  only 
the  abilities  of  a  general,  but  a  personal  prowess,  which, 
though  it  found  many  precedents  in  those  times,  might 
appear  somewhat  incongruous  in  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
War  In  7^^  ^^^  ^  ^  clerical  benefices.  In  the  ex- 
Toaiouse.  pedition  made  by  King  Henry  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
Becket  appeared  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights 
who  did  him  service,  and  foremost  in  eveiy  adventu- 
rous exploit  was  the  valiant  Chancellor.  Socket's  bold 
counsel  urged  the  immediate  storming  of  the  city, 
which  would  have  been  followed  by. the  captivity  ot 

1  Fits-Stephen,  p.  187. 
•P.  19$. 
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the  King  of  France,  Heniy,  in  whose  character  im- 
petuosity was  strangely  moulded  up  with  irresolution, 
dared  not  risk  this  violation  of  feudal  allegiance,  the 
captivity  of  his  suzerain.  The  event  of  the  war  showed 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  superior  military  judgment  of 
the  warlike  Chancellor.  At  a  period  somewhat  later, 
Becket,  who  was  left  to  reduce  certain  castles  which 
held  out  against  his  master,  unhorsed  in  single  combat 
and  took  prisoner  a  knight  of  great  distinction,  Engel- 
ran  de  Trie.  He  returned  to  Henry  in  Normandy  at 
the  head  of  1200  knights  and  4000  stipendiary  horse- 
men, raised  and  maintained  at  his  own  charge.  If  indeed 
there  were  grave  churchmen  even  in  those  days  who 
were  revolted  by  these  achievements  in  an  ecclesiastic 
(he  was  still  only  in  deacon's  orders),  the  sentiment 
was  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  dominant.  With 
some  hb  valor  and  military  skill  only  excited  more 
ardent  admiration.  One  of  his  biographers  bursts  out 
into  this  extraordinary  pan^yric  on  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury :  "  Who  can  recount  the  carnage,  the 
desolation,  which  he  made  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  soldiers?  He  attacked  castles,  razed  towns  and  cities 
to  the  ground,  burned  down  houses  and  farms  without 
a  touch  of  pity,  and  never  showed  the  slightest  mercy 
to  any  one  who  rose  in  insurrection  against  his  master's 
authority."  ^ 

The  services  of  Becket  were  not  unrewarded ;  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  sovereign  showered  honors 
and  emoluments  upon  him.  Among  his  grants  were 
the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  lordship 
of  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead  and  the  honor  of  Eye, 
with  the  service  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.     Yet 

1  Edward  Grim,  p.  12. 
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there  must  have  been  other  and  more  prolific  dources  of 
Wealth  of  ^  wealth,  60  laTiBhly  displayed.  Thrcnigh 
^"^^  his  hands  as  Chancellor  passed  almost  all 
grants  and  royal  favors.  He  was  the  gvuttdian  of  all 
escheated  baronies  and  of  all  vacant  benefices.  It  is 
said  in  his  praise  that  he  did  not  permit  the  king^  as 
was  Common,  to  prolong  those  vacancies  fer  his  own 
advantage,  that  they  were  filled  up  with  as  much  speed 
as  possible ;  bnt  it  should  seem,  by  subsequent  occurs 
tiences,  that  no  very  strict  account  was  kept  of  Ao 
king's  moneys  spent  by  the  Chancellor  In  the  king's 
service  and  those  expended  by  the  Chancellor  himself. 
This  seems  intimated  by  the  care  which  he  took  to 
secure  a  general  quittance  (torn  the  chief  justiciary  of 
the  realm  before  his  elevation  to  the  archWshopric. 

But  if  in  his  pet^nal  habits  and  occupations  Becket 
lost  in  some  degree  the  churchman  in  the  secular  dig^ 
nitary,  was  he  mindful  of  the  solemn  trust  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  patron  the  archbishop,  and  true  to  the 
interests  of  his  order  ?  Did  he  connive  at,  or  at  least 
did  he  not  resist,  any  invasion  on  ecclesiastical  immu^ 
nities,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  liberties  of  the  clergy? 
did  he  hold  their  property  absolutely  sacred?  It  is 
clear  that  be  consented  to  levy  the  scutage,  raised  on 
the  whole  reahn,  on  e<?clesiastical  as  well  as  secular 
property.  All  that  his  friend  John  of  Salisbury  can 
allege  in  his  defence  is,  that  he  brtteriy  repented  of 
having  been  the  minister  of  this  iniquity.*    **  If  with 

I  John  «f  SAlisbuT/  dwdm  that  he  MMtkNied  the  rip«d^  tji  tiie  koif , 
luid  urges  that  h«  on^  yielded  to  necessity.  Yet  his  exile  was  the  Just 
piitil8hni€fnt  of  his  gnilt.  **  Tameti  quia  etrm  MfnlstHun  ftiisse  hilqtiitatli  ami 
•mbigo,  jiir«  oiptimo  laJHer  aii>itrof  pofaieBdam  ut  eo  fMtisemitMn  pnaiatar 
auctore,  quem  in  taljbus  Deo  bononim  omninm  aactori  prafeiebat.  .... 
Sod  csto:  nunc  poRnitentiom  agit,  agnoedt  et  eonfitetur  culpam  pro  ea,  et 
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8«al  he  persecuted  the  Ghurch>  with  Paul  he  is  pjre* 
ptured  to  die  for  the  Church,"  But  probably  the  worst 
effect  of  this  conduct  as  regards  King  Henry  was  the 
encouragement  of  hia  &tal  debsion  that,  as  archbishop, 
Beoket  would  be  as  submisaive  to  his  wishes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  as  had  been  the  pliant  ChaneellcHr. 
It  waa  the  last  and  crowning  mark  of  the  royal  eonfi- 
denea  that  Becket  was  intruatod  with  the  education  of 
the  young  Pnnce  Henry,  the  heir  to  all  the  dominions 
of  the  king. 

Six  yeara  after  the  accession  of  H^iry  II.  died  Theo* 
bald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  On  the  chaiv  afiu,  uq. 
acter  of  hia  succesaoar  depended  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
especially  if  Henry,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  already  enter* 
tained  designs  of  limiting  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
Ghuroh.  Becket,  ever  at  his  right  hand,  could  not  but 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  king.  Nothing  in  his  habita 
of  life  or  conduct  could  impair  the  ho/pe  that  in  him  the 
loyal,  the  devoted,  it  might  seem  unscrupulous  subject, 
would  predominate  over  the  rigid  churchman.  With 
aneh  a  prime  minister,  attached  by  former  benefits,  it 
might  seem  by  the  warmest  personal  love,  still  more  by 
this  hoA  proof  of  boundless  confidence,  to  his  person, 
and  as  holding  the  united  offices  of  Chancellor  and 
Primate,  ruHng  supreme  both  in  Church  and  State,  the 
king  could  dread  no  resistance,  or  if  there  were  resist- 
ance, could  subdue  it  without  difficulty. 

Rumor  had  already  designated  Becket  as  the  future 
primate.  A  churchman,  the  Prior  of  Leicester,  on  a 
visit  to  Becket,  who  was  ill  at  Rouen,  pointing  to  his 
apparel,  said,  ^^  Is  this  a  dress  for  an  Archbishop  of 

9i  oam  Sanlo  quimdoque  occl^iam  impngnavit,  nimc,  com  P«ttlo  ponei« 
paratus  est  animaui  suaui."  —  Bouquet,  p.  $1S. 
vou  IV.  21 
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Canterbniy  ?  "  Becket  himself  had  not  disgaised  his 
hopes  and  fears.  ^  There  are  three  poor  priests  in 
England,  any  one  of  whose  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  I  should  wish  rather  than  my  own.  I 
know  the  very  heart  of  the  king ;  if  I  should  be  pro- 
moted, I  must  forfeit  his  &vor  or  that  of  God."  ^ 

The  king  did  not  suddenly  declare  his  intuitions. 
The  see  was  vacant  for  above  a  year,*  and  the  admim»- 
tration  of  the  revenues  must  have  been  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Chancellor.  At  length  as  Becket,  who 
had  received  a  commission  to  return  to  England  on 
other  affiiirs  of  moment,  took  leave  of  his  sovereign  at 
Falaise,  Henry  hastily  informed  him  that  those  affidrs 
were  not  the  main  object  of  his  mission  to  England — 
it  was  for  his  election  to  the  vacant  archbishopric 
Becket  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  he  openly  warned, 
it  is  said,  his  royal  master  that  as  Primate  he  must 
choose  between  the  favor  of  God  and  that  of  the  king 
— he  must  prefer  that  of  God.'  In  those  days  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  of  God  were  held  insep- 
arable. Henry  no  doubt  thought  this  but  the  decent 
resistance  of  an  ambitious  prelate.  The  advice  of 
Henry  of  Pisa,  the  Papal  Legate,  overcame  the  faint 

1  Fitz-St6ph«n,  p.  193. 

3  Theobald  died  April  18, 1161.    Becket  was  ordained  priest  and  oonse- 
crated  on  Whitsunday,  1162. 
s  Yet  Theobald,  according  to  John  of  Salisboxy,  designed  Becket  for  hit 

successor,  — 

"  buoe  (i.  «.  Beoket  Canoellariuin)  suoc«Munuii  sibi  sperat  et  ont, 
HIo  Mt  oamifioum  qui  jiu  canoellat  iniqumn, 

Qoos  habuit  regee  AngUa  capta  diu, 
Ene  pntaoB  reget,  quos  cfft  pcrpema,  tynmoos 
Plus  Teneratur  eos.  qui  nocuare  magis." 

EHihttictu,  L  1206. 

Did  Becket  decide  against  the  Norman  laws  hj  the  Anglo-Saxon?  Has 
anj  one  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  John*8  versea  on  the  Chancffllor 
and  his  Court?    I  confess  myself  baf&ed. 
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and  lingering  scruples  of  Becket :  he  passed  to  England 
with  the  king's  recommendation,  mandate  it  might  be 
called,  for  his  election. 

All  which  to  the  king  would  designate  Becket  as  the 
future  primate  could  not  but  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  more  rigorous  churchmen.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, with  whom  rested  the  formal  election,  alleged 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty  that  Becket  had  never  worn 
the  monastic  habit,  as  almost  all  his  predecessors  had 
done.^  The  suflfragan  bishops  would  no  doubt  secretly 
resist  the  advancement,  over  all  their  heads,  of  a  man 
who,  latterly  at  least,  had  been  more  of  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  and  a  lay  statesman.  Nor  could  the  prophetic 
sagacity  of  any  but  the  wisest  discern  the  latent  church- 
manship  in  the  ambitious  and  inflexible  heart  of  Becket. 
It  is  recorded  on  authority,  which  I  do  not  believe 
doubtful  as  to  its  authenticity,  but  which  is  the  impas 
sioned  statement  of  a  declared  enemy,  that  nothing  but 
the  arrival  of  the  great  justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci, 
with  the  king's  peremptory  commands,  and  with  per 
sonal  menaces  of  proscription  and  exile  against  the 
more  forward  opponents,  awed  the  refractoiy  monkg 
and  prelates  to  submission. 

At  Whitsuntide,  Thomas  Becket  received  priest's 
orders,  and  was  then  consecrated  Primate  of  England 
with  great  magnificence  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
The  see  of  London  being  vacant,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  once  turbulent,  now  aged  and  peace- 
ful, Henry  of  Winchester,  the  brother  of  King  Stephen. 
One  voice  alone,  that  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,*  broke  the  apparent  harmony  by  a  bitter  sar- 

1  Rog«r  de  Pontignj,  p.  100. 

s  lo  the  memorable  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot    Dr.  Lingaid  obsenret  thtt 
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casm**-"^^Tbe  king  baa  wrought  a  minidQ;  he  hat 
turned  «,  soldier  and  a  layman  into  an  archbishop." 
Gilbert  Gilbert  Foliot,  from  fiwt  to  last  the  firm  and 
Fouot.  unawed  antagoniat  of  Bucket,  ia  too  important 
a  poraonage  to  be  paased  lightly  by.^  This  sally  was 
attributed  no  doubt  by  some  at  the  time,  as  it  was  the 
aulgect  afterwards  of  many  fierce  taunts  firom  Becket 
himself,  and  of  lofty  vindication  by  Foliot^  to  diaap* 
pointed  ambition,  aa  though  he  himself  aapired  to  the 
primacy.  Nor  was  there  an  ecclesiastic  in  En^and 
who  might  entertain  more  just  hopes  of  advanoeme&t* 
He  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  unimpeachable  life,  of 
austere  habits,  and  great  learning.  He  bad  boon  Abbot 
of  Gloucester  and  then  Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  was 
in  c<OTeq;K)ndenee  with  four  auooesai^e  Popes,  Coelea- 
tine  JI.,  Lucius  U.,  Eugeniua  IH.,  Alexander,  and 
with  a  fiuniliarity  which  implies  a  high  estimation  fiur 
ability  and  experieaice^  He  is  interfering  in  matlen 
remote  fixun  his  diocese,  and  commending  othw  bishops, 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  to  the  fiivoraUe  consideration 
of  the  Pontiff*    All  bia  letters  reveal  aa  imperious  and 

Mr.  Berington  has  proved  tfaia  letter  to  be  spurious.  I  cannot  see  anj 
force  in  Mr.  Berington's  arguments,  a&d  should  oertafnly  hav»  paid  nora 
deference  t$  Vr^  Lingaid  himself  if  he  had  eTsmined  tba  qvestion.  It 
seems,  moreover  (if  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  GUqs,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  do),  that  it  exists  in  more  than  one  MS.  of  Foliot^  letters.  He  has 
printed  it  as  unquestioned;  mo  veiy  satisfisctoiy  proceeding  m  aa  editor. 
The  conclusive  argument  for  its  authenticity  with  me  is  this:  Who,  after 
Becket's  death  and  canonization,  would  have  ventured  or  thought  it  worth 
while  to  forge  smoh  a  letter?  To  whoa  was  IbUot's  memory  so  dear,  or 
Becket*s  so  hateful,  as  to  reopen  the  whole  strife  about  his  election  and  his 
conduct  ?  Besides,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  either  a  rejoinder  to  the  long 
letter  addressed  by  Becket  to  the  clei^  of  England  (Giles,  iii.  170),  or 
that  letter  is  a  rejoinder  to  Foliot*s.  Each  is  a  violent  party  pamphlet 
against  the  other,  and  of  great  ability  and  labor. 

I  FoUot's  nearest  relatives,  if  not  himself,  were  Scotch;  one  el  them  had 
for&ited  hk  t»UW  fur  lidclity  to  the  King  of  Bcotland.  —  fipist.  ii.  ooUxviii. 
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oanacientiou3  a  ckoichman  as  Becket  himself,  and  in 
Hecket's  position  Fallot  might  have  resisted  the  king  as 
infijexibly.^  He  was,  in  short,  a  bold  and  stirring  eccle- 
siastic, who  did  not  scruple  to  wield,  as  he  had  done  in 
several  instances,  that  last  terrible  weapon  of  the  clergy 
which  burst  on  his  own  head,  excommunication.'  It 
BKkj  be  added  that,  notwithstanding  his  sarcasm,  there 
was  no  open  breach  between  him  and  Becket.  The 
primate  acquiesced  in,  if  he  did  not  promote,  the  ad* 
vaDncement  of  Foliot  to  the  see  of  London  i^  and  dur- 
ing that  period  letters  of  courtesy  which  borders  on 
adulation  were  interchanged  at  lea^t  with  apparent  sin^ 
cerityj* 

The  king  had  indeed  wrought  a  greater  miracle 
tlian  himself  intended,  or  than  Foliot  thought  possible. 
Becket  became  at  once  not  merely  a  decent  prelate, 
but  an  austere  and  mortified  monk :  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  his  want  of  ascetic  qualifications ; 
to  crowd  a  whole  life  of  monkhood  into  a  few  years.* 
Under  h^s  canonical  dress  he  wore  a  monk^s  frock,  hairT 
cloth  next  his  skin;    his  studies,  his  devotions,  were 

1  Iteftd  bte  Itttera  befbr*  hie  ttlevadao  to  tiie  see  of  Lottdoo. 

3  See,  e.y>,  Epist.  czxxi^  in  which  he  informs  Archbishop  Theobald  that 
the  Karl  of  Hereford  held  intercoarse  with  William  Beauchamp,  excommu- 
nicated by  the  Primate.  ''Vileedt  anatheroatii  authoritaa,  nisi  et  oem- 
•munioaiites  exeonunanioatia  corripiat  digna  aeveritaa."  The  Earl  of 
Hereford  most  be  placed  wider  anathema. 

«  Lambeth,  p.  91.  The  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  London  is 
oonflrmed  by  the  Pope*8  permission  to  elect  him  (March  19)  rogMu  H.  regis 
et  Archep.  Cantnarensis.  A  letter  firom  Pope  Alexander  on  his  promotion 
lebukeft  him  foifcLtdng  too  severely.  —  Epist.  ccclix. 

4  Foliotf  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexandec,  maintainii  the  soperiori^  of  Oan- 
terbujy  over  York.  — cxlix. 

^  See  on  the  change  in  his  habits,  Lambeth,  p.  84;  also  the  strange  story, 
'In  Grim,  of  a  monk  who  declared  himself  commissioned  by  a  preterhumao 
'penou  of  terrible  countenance  to  warn  the  Chancellor  not  to  dare  to  appeal 
in  the  choii,  as  he  bad  done,  in  a  secular  dress.  —  p.  16 
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Ibng,  regular,  rigid.  At  the  mass  he  was  frequently 
melted  into  passionate  tears.  In  his  outward  demean 
or,  indeed,  though  he  submitted  to  private  flagellation, 
and  the  most  severe  macerations,  Becket  was  still  the 
stately  prelate  ;  his  food,  though  scanty  to  abstemious- 
ness, was,  as  his  constitution  required,  more  delicate ; 
his  charities  were  boundless.  Archbishop  Theobald 
had  doubled  the  Usual  amount  of  the  primate's  alms, 
Becket  again  doubled  that;  and  every  night  in  pri- 
vacy, no  doubt  more  ostentatious  than  the  most  public 
exhibition,  with  his  own  hands  he  washed  the  feet  of 
thirteen  beggars.  His  table  was  still  hospitable  and 
sumptuous,  but  instead  of  knights  and  nobles,  he  ad- 
mitted only  learned  clerks,  and  especially  the  regulars, 
whom  he  courted  with  the  most  obsequious  deference. 
For  the  sprightly  conversation  of  former  times  were 
read  grave  books  in  the  Latin  of  the  church. 

But  the  change  was  not  alone  in  his  habits  and  mode 
of  life.  The  King  could  not  have  reproved,  he  might 
have  admired,  the  most  punctilious  regard  for  the  de- 
cency and  the  dignity  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in  the 
realm.  Bat  the  inflexible  choFchman.  began  to  betray 
himself  in  more  unexpected  acts.  While  still  in  France 
Henry  was  startled  at  receiving  a  peremptory  resigna- 
tion of  the  chancellorship,  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ligious functions  of  the  primate.  This  act  was  as  it 
were  a  bill  of  divorce  from  all  personal  intimacy  with 
the  king,  a  dissolution  of  their  old  familiar  and  friendly 
intercourse.  It  was  not  mei*ely  that  the  holy  and  aus- 
tere prelate,  withdrew  from  the  unbecoming  pleasures 
of  the  court,  the  chase,  the  banquet,  the  tournament, 
even  the  war ;  they  were  no  more  to  meet  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  and  the  seat  of  judicature.     It  had  been  said 
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that  Becket  was  co-sovereign  with  the  king,  he  now  ap- 
peared (and  there  were  not  wanting  secret  and  invidi- 
ons  enemies  to  suggest,  and  to  inflame  the  suspicion)  a 
rival  sovereign.^  The  king,  when  Becket  met  him  on 
his  landing  at  Southampton,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal . 
bis  cUssatisfaction ;  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  was 
cold. 

It  were  unjust  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  it 
did  not  cost  Becket  a  violent  struggle,  a  painful  sacri- 
fice, thus  as  it  were  to  rend  himself  from  the  familiari- 
ty fl^d  friendship  of  his  munificent  benefactor.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  severe  sense  of  duty  which  crushed  his 
natural  afibctions,  especially  as  vulgar  ambition  must 
have  pointed  out  a  more  sure  and  safe  way  to  pow w 
and  fume.  Such  acmbition  would  hardly  have  hesitated 
between  the  ruling  all  orders  through  the  king,  and  the 
solitary  and  dangerous  position  of  opposing  so  power- 
ful a  monarch  to  maintain  the  interests  and  secure  the 
favor  of  one  orda*  alone. 

'  Henry  was  now  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Wales.  Becket,  with  the  royal  sanction,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Pope  Alexander  to  the  Council  of  Tours. 
Becket  had  passed  through  part  of  France  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  his  own  raising,  and  under  his  com- 
mand; he  had  passed  a  second  time  as  representing  the 
king,  he  was  yet  to  pass  as  an  exile.  At  Tours,  where 
Pope  Alexander  now  held  his  court,  and  pre-  Becket  at 
sided  over  his  Council,  Becket  appeared  at  May  li,  lies, 
the  head  of  all  the  Bishops  of  England,  except  those 

1  Compare  the  letter  of  the  politic  Araulf,  Bishop  of  Lisieax :  "  Si  enim 
fkvoTi  dMno  favorcm  pneferretifl  homanam,  poteratis  non  solum  cum 
iiiiiim&  tranquillitate  degere,  sed  Ipso  etiam  roagis  quam  olim,  Principe 
conregDare."  — Apud  Bouquet,  xvi.  p.  229. 
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excused  on  acoount  of  ^ge  or  infinmtj.  So  great  was 
hb  reputation,  that  th^  Pope  qent  out  all  tlie  cakdmala 
except  those  in  attendance  on  his  own  person  to  escort 
the  primate  of  England  into  the  city.  In  the  council 
^t  Tours  not  merely  w^  thef  title  of  Alexander  to  the 
popedom  avouched  with  perfect  iinaiumity)  but.  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  asserted  with  iBore 
than  usual  rigor  and  distinctness*  Some  cancms,  one 
especially  which  severely  condeniAed  all  enoroachments 
on  the  property  of  the  Churchi  might  se^m  ihipied 
almost  with  a  view  to  the  impending  strife  yfiik  £pg* 
land. 

Tb^t  strife^  so  impetuous  might  seem  the  coinbatanta 
Bc«hiiriag  to  jpin  issue,  broke  out»  during  the  next  year, 
'^•'^  n^  ail  its  vioienca*  Both  parties*  if  they  did 
not  commence,  were  prepared  for  aggression*  The 
first  occ^ion  of  public  collision  was  a  dispute  coacem- 
ing  the  customary  payment  of  the  anei^t  Danegelt, 
of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  to  the  slienfl^ 
of  the  seveiral  countiesi.  The  king  d^tenpined  to 
ti*ansfer  this  payment  to  bis  own  exchequer  (  he  sum* 
mo^ed  an  assembly  at  Woodstock,  and  declared  his 
intentions.  AU  were  mute  but  Becket ;  the  archbishc^ 
opposed  the  enrollment  of  the  decreo,  pu  the  ground 
that  the  tax  was  voIuntBury,  not  of  right.  "  By  the 
eyes  of  God,"  said  Henry,  his  usual  oath,  "  ^  shall  be 
enrolled  I  "  "  By  tlie  same  eyes,  by  which  ypu.^wear," 
replied  the  prelate,  **  it  shall  never  be  levied  on  my 
lauds  while  I  live !  ^^  ^  On  Becket's  part,  almost  the 
fii-st  act  of  his  primacy  was  to  vindicate  all  the  rights, 

1  This  strange  Bccne  is  recorded  by  Roger  de  Pon%iiy,  who  received  his 
iofuniuUioD  on  all  those  circumstances  from  Becket  himseir,  or  from  hit  fol- 
lowers.   See  also  Grimi  p.  22. 
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and  to  resume  all  the  property  which  liad  been  usurped, 
or  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  tisui'ped,  from  his 
see.^  It  was  not  likely  that,  in  the  turbulent  times 
just  gone  by,  there  would  have  been  rigid  respect  for 
the  inviolability  of  sacred  property.  The  title  of  the 
Church  was  held  to  be  indefeasible.  Whatever  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Church  might  be  recovered  at 
iLny  time ;  and  the  eccle^stical  courts  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  adjudication  in  such  causes.  The  primate  was 
thus  at  once  plaintiff,  judge,  and  carried  into  execution 
his  own  judgments^  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  EynfH 
jford  in  Kent,  who  held  of  the  king,  claimed  the  right 
of  presentation  to  that  benefice.  Becket  asserted  the 
prerogative  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  the  forcible 
ejectment  of  his  nominee  by  the  lord,  William  of 
Eynsford)  Becket  proceeded  at  oince  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  without  regard  to  Eynsford's  feudal 
superior  the  king.  The  primate  next  demanded  the 
castle  of  Tunbridge  from  thd  head  of  the^^^g^^f 
powerful  family  of  De  Clare ;  though  it  had  "***^**- 
been  held  by  De  Clare,  and  it  was  asserted,  received  in 
exchange  for  a  Norman  castle>  since  the  time  of  Wil^ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  The  attack  oh  De  Clare  might 
seem  a  defiance  of  the  whole  feudal  nobility;  a  deter- 
mination to  despoil  them  of  their  omquests,  or  grants 
from  the  sovereign. 

The  king,  on  his  side,  wisely  <;hose  the  strongest  and 
more  popular  ground  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy 
from  all  temporal  jurisdiction.     He  appeared  as  guar- 

^  BecM  had  beea  compelled  to  giye  up  the  rich  archdeaconry  of  Canter^ 
btuy,  which  he  seemed  dispoeed  to  hold  with  the  archbiBhopric  GeoflVejr 
fiidet  ^^  became  aidideacoD)  was  afterwards  one  of  hie  muet  aetive  ene> 
■lies. 
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dian  of  the  pablic  morals,  as  administrator  of  eqtia] 
imiDunittas  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  as  protector  of  the 
oiergy.  peace  of  the  realm.     Crimes  of  great  atroci- 

ty, it  is  said,  of  great  fire(Jueney,  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery and  homicide,  crimes  for  which  secular  persons 
were  hanged  by  scores  and  without  mercy,  were  com- 
mitted almost  with  impunity,  or  with  punishment  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  offence  by  the  clergy  ;*  and 
the  sacred  name  of  derk,  exempted  not  only  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests,  but  those  of  the  lowest  ecclesiastical 
rank  from  the  civil  power*  It  was  the  inalienable  riglit 
of  the  clerk  to  be  tried  only  in  the  court  of  hk  bishop  ; 
and  as  that  court  could  not  award  capital  punishment, 
the  utmost  penalties  were  flagellation,  imprisonment, 
and  degradation.  It  was  only  after  degradadon,  and 
for  a  second  offence  (for  the  clergy  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  injustice  of  a  second  trial  for  the  same  ax^t),^ 
that  the  meanest  of  the  clerical  body  could  be  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  most  highborn  layman.  But  to  cede 
one  tittle  of  these  immunities,  to  surrender  the  sacred 
person  of  a  clergyman,  whatever  his  guilt,  to  the  secu- 
lar power,  was  treason  to  the  sacerdotal  order :  it  was 
giving  up  Chridt  (for  the  Redeemer  was  supposed  ao« 
tually  to  dwell  in  the  clerk,  though  his  hands  might  be 
stained  with  innocent  blood)  to  be  crucified  by  the 
heathen.*  To  mutilate  the  person  of  one  in  holy  or- 
ders was  direcdy  contrary  to  the  Scripture  (for  with 

1  The  king  was  willing  that  the  cl^k  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  »hoaU 
be  degraded  before  he  was  hanged^  but  hanged  be  should  be.  The  arch 
bishop  insisted  that  he  should  be  safe  "a  Itesione  membrorum."  Deg nida- 
tion was  in  itself  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  that  to  hang  also  ibr  the  same 
crime  was  a  double  penalty.  **  If  he  returned  to  his  Tomit,^'  afler  degra- 
dation, "  he  might  be  hanged.**  — Ck>mpare  Grim,  p.  SO. 

8  **  Pe  novo  Judicatur  Ohriatua  ante  Pihtum  pneiSdenk^  »  Da  BMhan^ 
p.  117. 
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conyenient  logic,  while  the  clergy  rejected  the  example 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  equal  liability  of  priest 
and  I^evite  with  the  ordinary  Jew  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  they  alleged  it  on  their  own  part  as  nnanswei> 
able).  It  was  inconceivable,  that  hi^nds  which  had  but 
now  made  God  should  be  tied  b^nd  the  back,  like 
thosoof  arcoonmon  malefitctor,  or  that  his  med^  should 
be  wruiig  on  a  gibbet,  before  whom  kings  had  but  now 
bowed  in  reverential  homage.^ 

The  enormity  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  by  Beck'* 
et's  most  ardent  partisans.^  The  kiag  ha|d  crediUo  in** 
formation  laid  before  him  that  some  of  the  clergy  were 
aUolute  devils  in  guilt,  that  their  wickedness  oould  not 
be  repressed  by  the  ordinary  means  of  justice,  and 
werQ  daily  growing  worse. 

Becket  himself  had  protected  some  notorious  and 
heinous  offenders.  A  cjerk  of  the  diocese  of  Worces- 
ter had  debauched  a  maiden  and  murdered  her  &ther. 
Becket  ordered  the  man  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  him  to  the  king's  justice.'  Anoth* 
er  in  London,  guilty  of  stealing  a  silv^er  goblet,  was 

1  De  Bosham,  p.  100. 

i  The  fUraeaB  with  which  the  question  u  ttated  hy  Bovbert  de  Boeham, 
the  follower,  almost  the  worshipper  of  Becket,  ia  remarkable.  "'  Arctabatiur 
itaque  rex,  arctabatur  et  pontiibx. ,  Rex  etenim  popali  sui  pacem,  sicat 
archiprssttl  eleri  sui  zehui»  Ubertatim,  audlens  tic  et  Tldeni  et  ad  moltDrum 
lelationee  et  querimoniai^  aoci^ien^  per  hiyiuoem<KU  oa^gj|ti(meB,  talhint 
clerioorum  immo  verina  caracter^tomm,  dsmonum  fla^tia  m>Q  reprimi 
▼el  potius  indies  per  regnum  deterins  ffer!.^'  He  proceeds  to  state  at  length 
the  ai^nment  on  botii  sidfis.  Another  biography  of  Becket  bmUus  etiong 
admissions  of  the  crimes  of  the  clergy:  "Sed  et  ordinatomm  inordinati 
mores,  inter  regem  et  archepiscopum  anxere  malitiam,  qui  §oUio  abundan' 
Uiu  per  idem  tempos  apparebant  pnblida  irretiti  eriminibna.*'  —  Edw. 
Grim. ,  It,  waa  sAid  that  no  ^sa  than  100  of  the  clergy  were  chaiged  wiU^ 
Qomiciie.    . 

*  This,  according  to  Fitt-Stepfaen,  was  the  firat  cause  of  qiiaml  with  th^ 
kttig'p*^- 
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clatmed  as  only  amenable  to  the  c^cdesiadtical  court. 
Philip  de  Brois,  a  canon  of  Bedford,  had  been  guilty 
of  homicide.  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  bishop's 
court ;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  kindred 
<>f  the  slain  man.  Some  time  after,  Fits-Peter,  the 
king's  justiciary^  whether  from  priyate  enmity  or  of- 
fence, or  dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  Verdict,  in 
the  open  court  at  Dunstable,  called  De  Broi^  a  murder- 
er. De  Brois  broke  out  into  angiy  and  contumelious 
language  again^  the  judge.  The  insult  to  the  justici- 
ary was  held  to  be  insult  to  the  king,  who  sought 
justice,  where  alone  he  could  obtain  it,  in  tlie  bishop's 
court.  Philip  de  Brois  this  time  incurred  a  sentence, 
to  our  notions  almost  as  disproportionate  as  that  for  his 
former  offence.  He  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  degraded  for  two  years  from  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  his  canonry.  But  to  the  king  the 
verdict  appeared  fer  too  lenient ;  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion was  accused  as  shielding  tiie  criminal  fit)m  his  due 
penalty. 

Such  were  tiie  questions  on  "which  Becket  was  pre- 
oit^nctnot  pared  to  confront  and  to  wftge  w^f  to  the 
*'**^°«-  death  with  the  king ;  and  all  this  with  a  de- 
liberate knowledge  both  of  the  power  and  the  character 
of  Henry^  his  power  as  undisputed  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Continental  territories  more  extensive  and 
flourishing  than  those  of  the  king  of  France.  These 
dominions  included  those  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  de- 
scendants, of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  and  the  great  in- 
heritance of  his  wife.  Queen  Eleanor,  the  old  kingdom 
of  Aquitaine  ;  they  reached  from  the  borders  Of  Flan^ 
ders  round  to  the  foot  of  the  PyreneeSf  XJbia  almost 
unrivalled  power  could  not  but  have  worked  with  th« 
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Strong  natural  passions  of  Henry  to  form  the  chaf^ctev 
drawn  by  a  churchman  of  great  ability^  who  would 
warn  Becket  as  to  the  formidable  adversary  whofcn  he 
bad  undertaken  to  oppose,  —  ^  You  hare  to  deal  with 
ne  on  whose  policy  the  most  distant,  soviereigns  of  Eih 
ope,  on  whose  power  his  ne^bbra,  on  whose  severity 
his  subjects  look  with  awe ;  whom  constant  successes 
and  prosperous  fortune  have  rendered  so  sensitive,  that 
every  act  of  disobedience  is  a  personal  outrage ;  whom 
it  is  as  easy  to  provoke  as  difficult  to  a{>pease ; .  who  en- 
courage no  rash  ofience  by  impunity,  hot  whose  vea* 
geance'is  instant  and  summary*  He  will  sotnedmes  be 
softened  by  humility  and  patieikce,  but  will  never  sub* 
mit  to  compulsion ;  everything  must  seem  to  be  cc»h 
ceded  by  his  own  free  will,  nothing  wrested  from  his 
weakness.  He  is  more  covetous  of  glory  than  of  gain, 
a  commendable  quaG^  in  a  prince,  if  virtue  and  truth, 
not  the  vanity  and  sofl  flattery  of  courtiers,  awaixled 
tiiat  glory*  He  is  a  great,  indeetd  the  greatest  of  kings, 
for  he  httfi  no  superior  of  whom^he  may  stand  in  dread, 
no  subject  who  dares. to  resist  him.  His  natural  ierodty 
has  been  subdued  by  no  calanuty  from  without ;  ail 
who  have  been  involved  in  any  ccxitest  with  faiin,  have 
preferred  the  most  precarious  treaty  to  a  trial  of  strength 
with  one  so  preeminent  in  wealth,  in  the  number  of 
his  forces,  »id  the  greatness  of  his  puissance/'  ^ 

A  king  of  this  character  would  eagerly  listen  to  sag 
gestions  of  interested  or  flattering  courtiers,  that  unless 

^  See^t^ughout  this  epistle  of  Araulf  of  Lisieux,  Bouquet,  p.  280.  Thjs 
■ame  ArnuTf  was  a  cmfty  and  double-dealing  prelate.  Grim  and  Roger  de 
PoDtign^'ta^^tkM  lie  aqggtated  to  Baniy  tke  pdicyof  matdng-a  par^ 
•gainst  Becket  among  the  English  bishops,  while  to  Becket  he  plays  tlie 
put  of  eenSdeRtial  cMnaallar.^^Qilm,  p.  S9.  .  It  P.,  p<*  U».  WUi  Can- 
terb.,  p.  6.    Compare  on  Amnlf,  ^jkist.  846,  v.  11,  p.  ISS. 
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the  Primate's  power  were  limited,  the  authority  of  tho 
king  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  would  depend  entirely  on  the  clergy,  ai¥l  he 
bimseBT  would  reign  only  so  long  as  might  seem  good 
to  lihe  Archbi^op.  Nor  were  they  the  baser  courtiers 
alone  i¥ho  feared  and  hat^d  Becket.  Tlie  nobles  might 
tremble  from  the  example  of  De  Clare,  with  whose 
powerAil  house  almo!&  all  the  Norman  baronage  waa 
allied,  lest  every  royal  grant  should  be  called  in  quea- 
tion.^  E}yen  among  the*  clergy  Becket  had  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  and  though  at  first  they  appearekl  almost  as  jeal* 
ous  as  the  Primate  for  the  privilegea  nf  their  order,  the 
most  aUe  soon  ebpoused  the  cbuae-of  the  Kiikg;  thoso 
who  sebretly  fiivored  him  were  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence. 

.  The  King,  determined  to  bring  these  great  questions 
PMiiftatiMt  to  iasne,  summoned  a  Pai^mait  at  Westminr 
aiiBMar.  ater.  He  commenced  the  proceedings  by  en^ 
larging  on  the  abuses  of  die  archidiaconal  courts.  The 
archdeacons  kept  ^le  most  watchful  and'  inquisitorial 
superintendence  ofv^r  the  laity,  but  e^ry  oiV^ce  waa 
easily  oommuted  for  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  fell  to 
them.  Thie  King  complained. that  they  levied  a  revenue 
from  the  sins  of  the  people  equal  to  his  own,  yet  tliat 
tiie  public  morals  were  only  more  deeply  and  irretriev* 
ably  depraved.  He  then  demanded  that  all  clerks  acr 
cused  of  heinous  crimes  should  be  immediately  d^;raded 
and  handed  over  to  the  (^Scers  of'  his  justice,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law;  for  their  guilt,  instead  of 
deserving  a  lighter  punishment,  was  doubly  guilty:  lie 
demanded  this  in  the  name  of  equal  justice  and  the 

1  These  ara  the-wotdt  whidi  Fits^tephen  pUuM»  in  Uie  moaths  of  tim 
kiiifi;*8  courtiere. 
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peace  of  the  realm.  Beoket  inmsted  on  delay  till  the 
next  morning,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  his  suf- 
fragan bishops.  This  the  Kmg  refused:  the  bisliops 
withdrew  to  confer  upon  their  answer.  The  bishops 
were  disposed  to  yield,  some  doubtless  impressed  with 
the  justice  <^  the  demand,  some  from  fear  of  the  King, 
some  from  a  prud^it  conviction  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
voking so  powerful  a  monaj^,  and  of  involving  the 
Chorch  in  a  quarrel  with  Henry  at  th^  perilous  time 
of  a  contest  for  the  Papacy^  which  distracted  £ur 
rope.  Becket  infle^bly  maintained  the  inviolability  of 
the  holy  pers(Hi8  of  the  clergy.^  The  King  then  de» 
poaoded  wh^er  they  would .  ob$erve  the  ^^  oustcMOs  of 
the  realm."  "  Saving  my  order,"  replied  the  Arcii 
bishop.  That  ord^  waB  still  to  be  exempt  from  all  jii. 
risdietion  but  its  own.  So  answered  all  the  bishops 
except  Hilary  of  Chichester,  who  made  the  deolaratioii 
without  reserve.^  The  King  hastUy  broke  up  the  as- 
sembly, and  left  Loi^doQ  in  a  state  of  oonsteniati<m, 
the  people  and  the  clergy  agitated  by  ocmfiicting  anxie* 
ties.  He  immediiitely  deprived  Becket  of  the  custody 
of  the  Boyal  Castles,  which  he  still  retainecjlY  and  of  the 
momentous  charge,  the  education  of  his  bosu  The 
bishops  entxeated  Becket  either  to  withdraw  or  to 
change  the  offensive  word.  At  first  be  declared  that 
if  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  counsel  such  weak** 
ness,  he  would  hold  him  accursed.  At  length,  however, 
he  yielded,  as  Herbert  de  Bosham  asserts,  out  of  love 
for  the  king,'  by  another  account  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  Pope*s  Almoner,  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  Eug- 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham,  p.  109.  Fitz^tephen,  p.  209,  et  fq. 
s  ^  Dioeoa  «e  observatiiroe  ngias  ooosuetudineB  booA  fida  '* 
*  Compare  W.  Canterb.,  p.  8. 
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Ksh  gold.*    He  went  to  Oxford  and  made  the  conces- 
sion. 

The  King,  in  order  to  ratHy  irilh  the  utmost  so- 
jaa.  iiw.  lemnity  the  concession  extorted  from  the  bish- 
ops, and  even  from  Becket  himself,  summoned  a  great 
cooncii  of  council  of  the  realm  to  Clarenckm,  a  royal 
^^**"*****'  palace  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
Salisbury.  The  two  archbishops  and  eleven  bidiopa^ 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  highest  nobles,  vrith 
numbers  of  inferior  barons,  were  present.  It  was  the 
King^s  object  to  s^tle  beyond  dispute  the  main  pmota 
in  contest  between  the  Grown  and  the  Church;  to 
establish  thus,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation, 
an  English  Constitution  in  Ghuich  and  State.  Becket, 
it  is  said,  had  been  assured  by-  some  about  the  King 
that  a  mere  assent  would  be  demanded  to  vague  and 
ambiguous,  and  therefore  on  occasion  disputable  cus^ 
t(mis.  But  when  these  customs,  which  hiul  been  col- 
lected and  put  in  writing  by  the  King's  order,  appeared 
in  the  form  of  pred^  and' binding  laws,  drawn  up  with 
legal  technicality  by  the  Chief  Justidary,  he  saw  his 
error,  watered,  and  endeavored  to  recede.^  The  King 
broke  out  into  one  of  his  vmgo^emaUe  ISts  of  passion* 
One  or  two  of  the  bishops  who  weire  out  of  fkvor  with 
the  King  and  two  ktiights  Templars  on  their  knees  im* 
plored  B^ket  to  abandon  hitf  dangerous,  fruitkfls,  and 
ill-^timed  resistance.      The  Archbishop  toc^  the  oath, 

3  Dr.  LiDgard  mipposes  that  Becket  demanded  that  tha  cuaConiB  ahouU 
be  reduced  to  wnting.  This  seems  quite  contrary  to  his  policy;  and  Ed- 
ward Qrim  writes  thus:  **  Nam  domestici  regis,  dato  oonsentiente  consilio, 
securom  ftcerant  arcbepiscopum,  qnod  nunqua^  mr^ertnimr  leges,  nnn- 
qnam  illarum  fieret  recordatio,  si  etim  vertw  tstftom  in  andieiitift  prfteerma 
honorasset,**  &c  ~  P.  8L 
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nvhieh  had  been  already  sworn  to  by  all  the  lay  barons. 
He  was  follow^  by  the.  rest  of  the  bishops,  reluctandy 
according  to  one  account,  and  compelled  on  one  side 
by  their  dread  of  the  ky  barons,  on  the  other  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  the  Primate,  according  to 
lit^ket'a  biogkaphere,  es^rly  and  of  their  omra  accord.^ 
These  famous  constitutions  were  of  coiiirse  feodal  in 
their  foilm  and  spirit  Bat  they  aimed  at  the  oonsiittitioiit 
sutsection  of  aU  the  great  prelates  of  the  reahn  ^^^"^^ 
to  the  Crown  to  the  same  joxtent  aa  the  great  barons. 
The  new  oonstitatioh  of  England  made  the  bishops' 
£e&  to  be  granted  according  to  the  royal  will,  and  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  the  dergy  equally  widi  the  laity 
to  the  owuDon  laws  :of  the  land*,^  I.  On  the  Tacancy 
;Qf  every  arghbishopric,  bishopric^  abbey^  or  priory,  the 
if^Yonoes  came  into  the  King's  hands.  He  was  to  sum* 
Bion  those  who  had  the  right  of  election,  whiefa  was  to 
take  place  in  the  King's  Chapd,  with  his  consent,  and 
^^  counsel  of  nobles  chosen  by  the  King  for  this  office. 
Ti^  prelate  elect  was  immediately  to  do  homage  to  the 
Jiiug  as  hia  liege  lordy  for  life>  limb,  and  worldly  hon^ 
ors,  excepting  his  ociex.  The  archbishops,  bishops^ 
ftild  all  beiteficiariesy  held  theib  estates  od  the  tenure  of 
baconies,  amenable  to  the  Kkig'&  justice,  and  bound  to 
^  with  the  other  barbns.iti  all  pleaa  of  the  Ci^^wn,  ex* 
cept  in  capital  cases.  No  archbiBhop,  bishop,  or  any 
Other  person  could  quit  the  realm  without  royal  permis- 
wtti,  or  irithoul  taking  an  oath  at  the  King's  requisi- 
tion, uot  to  do  any  damage,  either  going,  staying,  or 
returning,  to  the  King  or  the  kingdom. 

^  See  the  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  of  which  I  do  not  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity. 

s  According  to  the  Cottonian  copy,  published  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  Congti- 
tutions  xlL  XT.  W. 

VOL.  IV.  22 
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II.  All  derks  accused  of  any  crime  were  to  be  sam* 
moned  before  the  King's  Courts.  The  King's  justicia- 
ries were  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  case  for  dvil  or 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction..  Those  which  belonged  to 
the  latter  wece  to  be.  removed  to  the  Bisln^'  Court. 
If  the  clerk  was  found  gniltj  or  confessed  his  guilt,  the 
Church  could  protect  him  no  longer.^ 

III.  All  disputes  eonceming  advowsons  and  presen* 
tations  to  benefices  were  to  be  decided  in  the  King's 
Courts ;  and  the  King's  consent  was  necessary  for  the 
appointment  to  any  benefice  within  the  King's  domain.* 

rV.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  King,  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  King's  household,  could  be  excommuni- 
catad,  nor  his  lamls  placed  under  interdict,  until  due 
information  had  beea  laid  before  t^e  King ;  or,  in  his 
absence  firom  .the  realm,  before  due  great  Justiciary,  in 
order  that  he  might  •determine  in  each  ease  the  respeo- 
tive  rights  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.' 
.  V.  Appeals  lay  from  die  archdeacon  to  the  bishop^ 
firom  the  biskopto  the  Archbishop.  On  fiiilure  of  jus- 
tice by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  last  resort  to  the  King, 
who  was  to  take  care  that  justice  was  done  in  the 
Archbishop's  Court ;  and  no  further  appeal  was  to  be 
made  without  the  King's  consent.  This  was  mani- 
festly and  avowedly  intended  to  limit  appeals  to  Rome. 

All  these  statutes,  in  number  sixteen,  were  restric 
tions  on  the  distinctive  immunities  of  the  clergy :  one, 
aind  that  imnottced,  was  really  an  invasion  of  popular 
fireedom ;  no  son  of  a  villein  could  be  ordained  with* 
out  the  consent  of  his  lord. 

1  CoDstitation  Hi. 

t  GMMtit«tioD8  i.  and  H. 

*  Conttitution  vii.,  somewhat  limited  and  explainad  kf  & 
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*  Some  of  l^ese  customs  were  of  doubt&l  authentlr 
dty.  On  the  mam  question,  the  exorbitant  powers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  aind  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy  from  all  other  jurisdiction,  there  was  an  imre- 
peal^  statute  of  William  the  Conqoeron  Before  the 
Conquest  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in  the 
same  coui^t.  '  The'  statute  of  i  William  created  a  sepa- 
nrte  jurisdiction  of  great  extent  in  the  q>iritiial  court 
This  was  not  done  to  aggranduse  the  Ohuroh,  of  whidi 
in  some  respects  the  Conqueror  was  jealous,  but  to 
elevate  the  importance  of >  the  greitt  Norhkan  prelates 
whom  he  had  thrust  into  the  Bn^ish  sees.  It  raised 
an^other  class  of  powerful  feudatories  to  support  the 
fiyreign  throne,  bound  to  it  by  common  interest  as  wdl 
as  by  the  attachment  of  race.  But  at  this  time  neitlier 
party  took  any  notice  of  the  ancient  statute.  The 
King's  advisers  of  course  avoided  the  dangerous  ^ue8<- 
tion  ;  Becket  and  the  Churchmen  (Becket  Jbimself  de- 
clared that  he  was  unlearned  in  Ae  custxois),  standing 
on  the«divine  and  indeleasiUe  right. of  the  dergy,  could 
•hardly  rest  on  a  recent  statute  granted  by  the  royal 
•will,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  same 
authority.  The  Ousioms,  they  averred,  were  of  them^ 
'selves  illegal,  as  clashing  with  higher  irrepealable  laws. 
To  these  Customs  Becket  had  now  sworn  without 
reserve.  Three  copies  were  ordered  to  be  made  —  one 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  for  York,  one 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  royal  archives.  To  these  the  King 
demanded  the  further  guarantee  of  the  seal  of  the  di& 
ferent  parties.  The  Primate,  whether  already  repent- 
ing of  his  assent,  or  under  the  vague  impression  that 
this  was  committing  himself  still  further  (for  oaths 
rai^^ht  be  absolved,  seals  could  not  be  torn  from  public 
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docnments),  now  obetinatdj  refnaed  to  make  any  &r- 
ther  cpneessioiik  The  refiiaal  threw  so^cion  on  the 
sinceritj  of  his  former  act  The  Emg^  Uie  other  prelr 
ates,  the  nobles,  all  but  Be^et,^  subscribed  and  s^ed 
the  Constitutions  of .  Clarendon  as  the  laws  of  Eng^ 
land,  •    .    ;         . 

As  the  Primate  h>de  from  Wiiichei^r  in  profound 
silence,  meditating  oa  the  acts  e£  tbercOimcil  imd  on 
his  own  conduct,  one  of  hjs  atlendantB^  wJh>  has  him^ 
self  related  the  conversation,  endeavored  to  raise  his 
spirits.  ^^It  is  a)fit,  pumshm^dt,''  said  Becket,  ''f<Hr 
one  who,  not  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Saviour,  but  in 
tht)  King's  oourt,'a  miaii  of  pride  and  vanity,  firom  ^ 
fi>Hower  of  hawks  and  homiida,  a  patron  of  players^ 
has  dared  to  assume  the  care  of  so  nwi()r  aouls^''  ^  De 
Bosham  significantly  reminded  his  master  of  St.  Peter, 
his  denial  of  the  Lord,  his  sfubsequent  repentance.  On 
his  return  to  Caitierhtiry'  Beeket  impi»ed  upon  himself 
the  severest  morttfioaJtioh,  and  suspended  himself  from, 
his  function  of  oflbring  the  sacrifice  oin  the  altar.  He 
Apr!  1.  wrote  almost  iranxediatdy  to  the  Pofe  to  seek 
counsel  and  absolution  from  his  oath.  He  received 
both.     The  absohitton  rutorad  all  his  vivacil;y. 

But  tfie  Kinji^*  faad  likewise  his  emissaries  with  the 
Pope  at  Sens.  He  endeavored  to  obtain  a  Ic^tlne 
commission  over  the  whole  realm  of  England  for  Beck- 
y's enemy,  Roger  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  recoosH 
inendation  from  the  Pope  to  Becket  to  observe  the 
**  customs  "  of  the  realm.     Two  embassies  were  s^tt 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham.  **  Caate  quidam  non  de  piano  negat,  sed  dlffe- 
fendum  dicebat  luikuc*' 

^  "  9apert>u8  et  vanuSfde  pastore  nvimn  fectuBSura  pastor  oWum;  dudum 
Pautor  histrioQum  et  eonun  sectator  to£  animanim  pastor/*  — De  Boshanii 
p.  138. 
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by  the  King  for  ihia  ^^d :  fiiBt  the  Bishops  of  Liaieux 
and  PoitieKs  i  then  Geoffrey  Bideli  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbory  (who  afterwards  appears  so  hostile  to  the 
Primate  aa  to  be  called  by  him  that  arehdevil,  not 
arohdeaoon)^  and  the  tnbtle  John  of  Oxford.  The 
embarrassed  Pope  (throughout  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  formidable  Abtipope),  afraid  at  once 
of  estranging  Henry,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  Beckett 
granted  the  legation  to  the  Archbish<^  of  York.  To 
the  Primate's  great  indignation,  Roger  had  his  crots 
borne  before  hiia  in  the  Pro^oe  of  Canterbary.  Ou 
Beoket's  angry  remonstrance,  the  Pcqpe,  while  on  the 
one  hand  be  enjoined  on  Bocket  the  greatest  caution 
and  forbearance  in  the  inevitable  contest^  asaured  him 
that  he  would  never  permit  the  see  of  Oanttf  bury  to 
be  sulyect  to  any  authority  but  his  awn.^ 

Becket  seoredy  went  down  to  his  estate  at  Komney, 
near  the  sea^coast,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  straits, 
and  so  finding  refuge  and  maintaining  his  cause  by  hia 
personal  presence  with  the  Pope.  Stormy  weather 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  design.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  King  at  Woodstock.     He  was  ooldly 

I  Reftd  tbe  EpfaUo^,  apii4  Oilea,  r.  iv*  1, 8,  Botiqiftit,  wl  910,  to  Judtff 
of  the  skilful  steering  and  difficulties  of  the  Pope.  There  is  a  very  curio«is 
letter  of  an  emissaiy  of  Becket,  describhig  the  death  of  th«  Antlpope  (ha 
diid  at  Ldcca,  April  SI).  The  caoons  of  8ati  Frediaoo,  ia  Lnoaa,  refaaad 
U)  bujy  Urn,  because  be  was  already  **  buried  in  bell.**  The  writer  an- 
pounces  that  thq  Emperor  also  was  ill,  that  the  Empress  hfid  miscarried, 
and  that  therefore  all  Franee  adhered  with  greater  deTotioii  to  Alexaaderi 
and  the  LegtUine  commisnon  to  the  Archltkhcp  of  York  ha4  esqur^  mtkmU 
liope  ^f  recovery.  The  writer  ventures,  however,  to  suggest  to  Beckat  to 
conduct  himself  with  modesty;  to  seek  rather  than  avoid  intercourse  with 
the  king.  — Apud  Giles,  iv.  240;  Bouquet,  p.  210.  See  also  the  letter  of 
Joka,  Bishop  of  PoHienK  who  saya  of  tb#  Pope,  **  Gnvi  redimit  pcBnitenti&, 
tthiM  ^ualeoi  quaieu  quam  fibomcensi  (fecarit),  oonceatioaem.'*«^B«ii* 
quet,  p.  2U. 
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receivod.  The  King  at  first  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  the  Primate^fl  attempt  to  cross  the  sei^  a  direct  vio- 
lation  of  one  of  the  constitutions ;  but  on  his  departure 
he  asked  with  bitter  jocularity  whether  Becket  had 
sought  to  leave  the  realm  because  England  could  not 
contain  bknself  and  the  King.^ 

'  The  tergirersation  of  Becket,  and  his  attempt  tkus 
to  violate  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to 
which  he  had  sworn,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  oaths.  No  treaty  could  be  made  where  one 
party  claimed  the  power  of  retracting,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  released  from  his  covenant.  In  the  mind 
of  Henry,  whose  will  had  never  yet  met  resistance,  the 
determination  was  confirmed,  if  he  could  not  subdue 
the  Prelate,  to  crush  the  refractory  subject.  Becket^s 
enemie^possessed  the  King's  ear.  Some  of  those  ene* 
mies  no  doubt  hated  him  for  his  former  &vor  with  the 
King,  some  dreaded  lest  the  severity  of  so  inflexible  a 
initiate  should  curb  their  license,  some  held  property 
belonging  to  or  claimed  by  the  Church,  some  to  flatter 
the  King,  some  in  honest  indignation  at  the  duplicity 
of  Becket,  and  in  love  of  peace,  but  all  concurred  to 
inflame  the  resentment  of  Henry,  and  to  attribute  to 
Becket  words  and  designs  insulting  to  die  King  and 
^sparaging  to  the  royal  authority.  Becket,  holding 
such  notions  as  he  did  of  Church  power,  would  not  be 
cautious  in  asserting  it ;  and  whatever  he  might  utter 
in  his  pride  would  be  imbittered  rather  than  softened 
when  repeated  to  the  King. 

Since  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  Becket  stood  alone. 

1 1  (bllow  De  Boshav.  Fits-^tepken  says  tiwt  he  was  repelled  from  the 
gates  of  the  kiag's  palace  at  Woodstock;  and  that  he  a/larwardb  weal  la 
Romnej  to  attempt  to  crosn  the  sea. 
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AU  the  high^  clergy,  the  great  prelates  of  the  b*ng- 
domy  were  now  either  hKopen  adversaries  or  were  com« 
pelled  to  .dissemble  their  favor  towards  him.  Whether 
tilienated^  as  some  declared,  by  his  pusillanimity  at 
Clarendon,  bribed  by  the  gifts,  or  overawed  by  the 
power  of  the  King,  whether  conscientiously  convinced 
that  in  such  times  of  schism  and  division  it  might  be 
&tal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  advance  her  lof- 
tiest {pretensions,  all,  especially  the  Archbasbop  of  York, 
the  Bishqps  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  Chichester, 
were  arrayed  on  the  Kin^s  side*  Becket  himself 
attributed  the  chief  guilt  of  his  persecution  to  the 
b^hops.  ^^  The  King  would  have  been  quiet  if  they 
had  not  been  so  tamely  subservient  to  his  wishes."  ^ 

Before  the  clo9e  of  the  year  Becket  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  a  great  council  of  the  realm  atPnriiftmentat 
Northampton.  All  England  crowded  to  wit-  oci.  6,  ifi*."' 
Hess  this  final  strife,  it  might  be,  between  the  royal 
aiid  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Primate  entered 
Northanipton  with  only  his  own  retinue ;  the  King  had 
passed  the  afternoon  amusing  himself  with  hawking  in 
the  pleasant  meadows  around.  The  Archbishop,  on 
t)^  following  morning  after  mass,  appeared  hi  the 
King's  chamber  with  a  cheerftd  countenance.  The 
King  gave  not,  according  to  £n^ish  custom,  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

The  citation  of  the  Primate  before  the  King  in  coun- 
cil at  Northampton  viras  to  answer  a  charge  of  with- 
holding justice  from  John  the  Marshall  employed  in 
the  king's  exchequer,  who  claimed  the  estate  of  Paga- 
ham  from  the  see  of  Canterbury.     Twice  had  Becket 

1  ^QuieTuset  ilJU),  u  ooa  acquieviMeat  illi.**  —  Becket,  ^igkt,  li.  p.  ft. 
Compare  the  whole  letter. 
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been  summoned  to  appear  in  the  king's  coiart  to  answev 
for  this  denial  of  justice :  (mee  be  had  refiised  to  ap» 
pear^  the  second  time  he  did  not  appear  m  perscm* 
Becket  in  vun  alleged  an  infbrmalitj  in  the  original 
proceedings  of  John  the  Mar«faall.'  The  eonrt,  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  &e  barons,  declared  him  goiltj  of 
contumacy ;  all  his  goods  and  chattels  became,  accord* 
ing  to  the  legal  phuase,  at  the  king's  metcy*^  The  fine 
was  Assessed  at  £00  ponnds.  Becket  submitted,  not 
without  bitter  irony :  *^  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  new 
customs  of  Claciendon^^*  But  he  protested  against  the 
unheard-of  audaci^  that  the  bishops  should  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  spiritual  parent ;  it  was  a 
greater  crime  than  to  uncover  their  Cither's  nakedness*' 
Sarcasms  and  protests  passed  alike  without  notice.  But 
the  bisl^ops,  all  except  Foliot,  consented  to  become 
Demanddoii  ^i^i^B  for  tkiB  exorbitant  fine«  Demands 
"****^-  rising  one  above  another  seemed  ftamed  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Archbishi^  to  the  humi^ 
iating  condition  of  a  debtor  to  the  King,  entirely  at  h^ 
disposal.  First  300  poumb  w^?e  demanded  as  due 
from  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead.  Becket 
pleaded  that  he  had  expended  a  much  larger  snm  on 
the  repairs  of  the  castles:  he  found  sureties  likewise 
for  this  payment,  the  £arl  of  Gloucester,  William  <^ 
Eynsford,  and  another  of  "  his  men."  The  next  day 
the  demand  was  for  500  pounds  lent  by  the  King  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Toukmse.     Becket  declared  that  this 

^  He  had  been  sworn  not  on  the  Gospels,  but  on  t  tropologiiuii,  a  book 
of  church  muaio.  , 

2  Goods  and  chattels  at  the  king^s  mercy  were  redeemable  at  a  ovstom- 
ury  fine:  this  Une,  according  to  the  customs  of  Kent,  would  ha^^e  been 
larger  than  according  to  those  of  London.  —  FItz-Stephen. 

•  '^  Minus  (bre  malnm  verenda  patrfs  detecta  derlden,  qnain  patris  Ipaini 
personam  judicare/'  -De  Bosham,  p  135. 
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a  gift,  not  a  loan  ;^  but  the*Eing  denying  the  plea^ 
judgment  was  again  entei«d  agaiiist  Bucket.  At  last 
came  the  overwhefaaiing  charge,  an  ibccount  of  all  the 
moneys  rec^Tod  dndng  his  dumcellorsbip  from  th^ 
vacant  archbishopric  and  from  other  Ushopoics  and  ajl>r 
beys.  The  debt  was  oalonlated  at  the  eoonnous  sum 
of  44,000  lnar)cs»  Bed^t  was  astounded  at  this  nnex* 
pected  daim^  As  ^hancelbr,  in  ail  likelihioodt  he  had 
kept  no  very  strict  aeooFont  of  what  was  expeyided  in 
his  own  BsA  in  the  royal  service ;  and  llie  King  seemed 
bKnd  to  ites  abase  of  die  royal  ri^t,  by  which  so  larg^ 
a  smn  had  accmnuiated  by  keeping  open  those  benefices 
which  ought  to  hare  been  inatantly  filled.  Becket,  re^ 
covered  from  hie  first  anuusememt,  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  dted  to  answer oaaoch  charge;  at  another 
time  he  shonkl  be  prepared  to  answer  all  just  demands 
of  the  Orewn.  He  noW  requested  delay,  in  order  to 
advise  wkh  his  suffragans  aiiid  tiie  clergy.  He  with- 
drew; but  from  tiiat  tiAie-  &o  single  banm  visited  thp 
ot^t  of  the  royal  disfavor.  Becket  assembled  all  the 
poor,  even  the  beggars,  who  could  be  found,  to  fill  iis 
vacant  board. 

In  his  extreme  exigency  die  Primate  eonsuhed  sep- 
arately first  the  bisbops>  then  tbe  abboto.  SMui  com. 
Their  advice  was  different  according  to  their  tuhopg. 
characters  and  their  sentiments  towards  him.  He  had 
what  might  seem  an  unanswerable  plea,  a  formal  ae- 
quittance  from  the  chief  Justiciary  De  Luci,  the  King's 
representative,  for  all  obligations  incurred  in  his  civil 
capaci^  befoie  his  consecration  as  archUshop.^    The 

imfrfiterAeM  vtatofl  ebfo  dMUud  at  SOO  marki,  ttid  a  aeooed  SOO  ^r 
irlikili  a  bond  had  ^>eii  ginen  to«  Jear. 
<  Neither  party  denied  this  acquittance  given  in  the  King's  name  by  tl^ 
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King,  however,  it  was  known,  declared  that  he  had 
given  no  such  anthonty.  Becket  had  the  further  ex- 
cuse tliat  all  which  he  now  possessed  was  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  could  not  be  made  liable  for  respon- 
Bibilities  incurred  in  a  secular  capacity.  The  bishops 
however,  were  either  conrinoed  of  the  insufficiency  or 
the  inadmissibility  of  that  plea.  Henry  of  Winches 
ter  recommended  an  endeavor  to  punchaae  the  Elipg' 
pardon ;  he  offered  2000  marks  as  hk  contribution. 
Others  urged  Becket  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  to  defy 
the  worst,  ander  the  shelter  of  his  priesthood ;  no  one 
would  venture  to  lay  hands  on  a  holy  prdate.  Fdiot 
and  his  party  betrayed  their  object.^  They  exhorted 
him  as  the  only  way  of  av^iing  the  iinphu^le  wrath 
of  the  Sjng  at  once  to  resign  his  see,  ^*  Would,"  said 
Hilary  of  Chichester,  **  you  were  no  longer  archbishop, 
but  plain  Thomas.  Thou  knowest  the  King  better 
than  we  do ;  lie  has  decHaired  that  thou  and.  be  cannot 
remain  together  in  England,  he  as  King,  thou  as 
Primate.  Who  will  be  bound  for  such  an  amount  ? 
Throw  thyself  on  the  King's  mercy,  or  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  Church  thou  wilt  be  arrosted  and  inv- 
prisoned  as  a  debtor  to  the  Crown,"  The  next  day 
was  Sunday ;  the  Arohbishop  did  not  leave  his  lodg 


JQfitidaiy  lUchard  de  Ltid.  This,  !t  should  seem,  imunal  preoantioii,  or 
at  least  ftis  precanticm  taken  with  such  nnosual  care,  seems  to  impty  some 
■nspidoii  that,  without  it,  the  archbishop  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account; 
an  account  which  probably,  from  the  splendid  prodigali^  with  which 
Becket  had  lavished  die  Kin(j^s  monej  and  his  own,  it  might  be  diiBcult 
or  tDconrenlent  to  produce. 

1  In  an  account  of  this  affair,  written  later,  Becket  accuses  Fdliot  of  as- 
piring to  the  primacy — ^*  et  qui  adepirabant  ad  fkstigium  eodesia  Gantn*- 
rensis,  ut  vnlgo  didtar  et  creditur,  !n  nostram  pendoiem,  otiiiaBi  minus 
ambitios^,  quam  avid^.'*    This  could  be  none  bat  Folaot  -*-  Epist  Ixxr.  p 
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ings.  On  Monday  the  a^tation  of  his  spiiits  had 
brought  on  an  attack  of  a  disorder  to  which  he  was 
subject :  be  was  permitted  to  repose.  On  the  morrow 
he  had  determined  on  his  conduct.  At  one  time  \ie 
had.  seriously  meditated  on  a  more  humiliating  course; 
he  proposed  to  seek  the  royal  presence  barefooted  witjb 
the  cross  in  his  hands,  to  throw  himself  at  the  Ki^iiig's 
feet,  appealing  to  his  old  affection,  and  imploring  him 
to  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  violent  bat  not  oiigenerous 
jxeart  of  Henry?  But  Becket  yielded  to  haughtiei 
counsels  more  congenial  to  his  own  intrepid  character* 
He  began  by  the  significant  act  of  celebrating,  out  of 
its  due  order,  the  service  of  St  Stephen,  t^e  first  mar- 
tyr. It  contained  passages  of  holy  writ  (as  no  doubt 
Henry  was  instantly  informed)  concernii^  ^^  kings  tak- 
ing connsel  against  the  godly."  The  mass  concluded ; 
in  all  the  majesty  of  his  holy  character,  in  his  full  pon- 
tifical habits,  himself  bearing  the  archiepiscopal  cross, 
the  primate  rode  to  the  King's  residence,  and  di»- 
mountimr  entered  the  royal  hall.  The  cross  bmImHh 
seemed,  as  it  were,  an  uplifting  of  the  banner  iwil 
of  the  Church,  in  defiance  of  that  of  the  King,  in  the 
royal  presaice  ;^  or  it  might  be  in  that  awfnl  imitation 
of  the  Saviour,  at  which  no  scruple  was  ever  made  by 
the  bolder  churchmen  —  it  was  the  servant  of  Christ 
who  himself  bore  his  own  cross.  ^^  What  means  this 
new  fediion  of  the  Archbishop  beariag  his  own  cross  ?  " 
said  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux.    "  A  fpol,"  said  Foli^t, 

1 « Tanqoam  in  prcelio  Domini,  signifer  Domini,  vexillum  Domini  eii- 

fens:  illud  etiam  Domini  non  soimn  spiritualiter,  sed  et  fignraliter  implens. 

Si  quis/  inquit, '  vult  meus  esse  discipulus,  abneget  somet  ipsom,  toUat 

crucem  siuim  et  sequatur  me.*  **  — Dc  Boshami  p.  143.    Ck>mpare  the  letter 

if  the  Bishops  to  the  Pope.  — Giles,  iv.  256;  Bouqaet,  224. 
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**he  alwttjrs  was  and  idways  will  be.**  Tb^y  mack 
room  for  him ;  be  took  his  acecntom^  sent  in  the 
centre  of  the  bishops.  Foliot  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  tx>  lay  down  the  eross.  ^^  If  ^e  sword  of  the  king 
knd  the  e]^>s8  of  the  archbishop  were  to  come  into  con- 
iict,  wfaieh  were  the  more  fearftil  weapon  V*  Becket 
held  the  cross  firmly,  which  Foliot  and  the  Bishop 
1^  Hereford  strove,  bnt  in  vain,  to  wrest  fixHn  his 
grasp. 

Tlie  Ushops  were  summoned  into  the  King's  pres* 
ence  {  Becket  sat  alone  in  the  outer  hall.  The  Arch>- 
bishop  of  York,  who,  as  Becket*s  partisans  assirarted, 
designedly  came  later  that  he  might  appear  to  be  of 
the  King's  intimate  conncS,  swept  tiiroogh  the  hall 
with  his  cross  borne  before  him.  X^ike  hostile  spears 
cross  confronted  cross.* 

During  this  interval  De  Bosham,  the  ait^hbishop's 
reader,  who  had  reminded  his  master  that  he  had  been 
etandard-^bearer  of  the  King  of  England,  and  was  now 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  the  Angels,  put  this 
question,  ^  If  they  should  lay  their  impious  hands  upon 
thee,  art  thou  prepared  to  Eliminate  e^ccomnmnication 
against  Uiem  ?  '*  Fit«*Stephen,  who  sat  at  his  feet,  sdd 
in  a  loud  dear  voice,  **'  That  be  fkr  from  thee ;  so  did 
not  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  God :  they  prayed  for 
their  persecutors  and  forgave  them.**  Some  of  his  more 
attached  followers  burst  into  tears.  *•  A  litll6  later,*' 
says  the  feithftd  FitB-Stephen  of  himself,  **  when  one 
xf  th6  King'«  ushers  woidd  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 


i*<QtiMi  pfla  minantk  pilb,*^  qtiotes  I1tt4lt6|>h«ti ;  'Mtmento,**  said 
tH  Boftham,  **  quondam  te  ext!tiMe  regis  Atiglornm  Blgnifetnm  ine^cpogiui* 
btlem,  mmc  Tero  si  signify  regis  Angelomm  expugnaris,  tturpisaimum.**  ^ 
p.  146. 
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the  Archbi^op,  I  made  a  sign  to  him  and  drew  his 
ittention  to  the  Sairiour  on  the  cross/' 

The  bi8b<^  admitted  tx>  the  King^s  presence  an- 
nounced the  appeal  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Pope, 
and  his  inhibition  io  his  euffingam  to  sit  tn  juci^^ent 
in  a  secular  eotmdl  on  their  metropolitan.^  These 
were  a^^  dkreet  infringements  on  two  of  the  con- 
stitutionf  of  Clarendon^  sworn  to  by  Socket  in  an  oath 
fiftill  hdd  yatid  by  the  King  and  his  barons.  The  King 
appealed  to  the  couneiL  Some  seined  the  Occasion  of 
bcddlj  declaring  to  the  Ktng  that  he  had  bronght  this 
difficulty  on  hifflBelf  by  advancing  a  low4)om  <xmd<niitia- 
oum  to  such  fiivor  and  dignity.  All  agreed  B«^t. 
that  Becket  was  guiliy  of  pe^ry  and  treason.^  A 
kind  of  tow  acclamation  folbwed  whi<A  was  heard  in 
the  outer  room  and  made  Becket*s  f<^lowers  tremble. 
The  King  sent  certain  counts  and  barons  to  demand  of 
Becket  whether  he,  a  liegeman  of  the  King,  and  sworn 
to  observe  <^e  constitutions  of  Oiarendon,  had  lodged 
this  appeal  and  pronounced  this  inh?bitbn  ?  The  Arch- 
inshop  replied  with  quiet  intrepidity.  In  his  lotig  speec'h 
he  did  Aot  hesitate  for  a  word :  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  these  charges ;  he  alleged  again 
the  Justiciary's  acquittakice  ;  he  ended  by  solemnly  re- 
newing his  inhibition  and  his  appeal :  •*  My  person  and 
my  church  I  place  under  the  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereign Pontiff.*' 

The  barons  of  Normandy  and  England  heard  with 
wonder  Ais  defiance  of  the  King.     Some  seemed  awe- 

1  Dicebant  enim  episcopi,  qaod  adhuc,  ip0&  die,  intra  decern  dies  dat^ 
■euttntifc,  e<w  ad  domlnum  t*a|>ain  appeHnverat,  et  ne  de  cetero  euni  jtidi* 
oarent  pro  secnlari  qnerelA,  qiue  de  teai)iMte  Ante  archlpneauUitutn  «i  DM* 
feretor,  anolorttate  domini  Paps  prohibuit.**  —  Flt>-Stapheii,  p.  ttO. 

>  Herbert  de  l^osham,  p.  14d 
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struck  and  were  mute;  the  more  fieroe  and  lawless 
could  not  restrain  their  indignation.  *^  The  Cob- 
queror  knew  best  how  to  deal  with  these  turbulent 
churchmen*  He  seized  his  own  brotl^er,  Odo  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  chastised  him  for ,  his  rebellion ;  he 
threw  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterborj,  into  a  fetid 
dungeon.  The  Coivit  of  Ai^jou,  the  King's  fiither, 
treated  still  worse  the  bishop  elect  o£  Sees  and  many 
of  his  clergy :  he  ordered  them  to  be  shamefiilly  muti- 
lated and  derided  their  sufferings.*' 

The  Eang  summoned  the  bishops,  on  their  allegiance 
as  barons,  to  join  in  the  s^tenoe  against  Becket  But 
the  inhibition  of  their  myetropolitan  had  thrown  them 
into  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  they  felt  that  the  of- 
fence of  Becket,  if  not  capital  treason,  bordered  npon  it. 
It  might  be  a  sentence  of  blood,  in  which  no  church- 
man might  concur  by  his  suffrage  —  they  dreaded  the 
breach  of  canonical  obedience*  They  entered  the  hall 
where  Becket  sat  alone.  T\xq  gentler  prelates,  Robert 
of  Lincoln  and  others,  were  moved  to  tears;  even 
Henry  of  Winchester  advised  the  archbishop  to  make 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  .his  see.  The  more  ve- 
hement Hilary  of  Chichester  addressed  him  thus: 
*^  Lord  Primate,  we  have  just  ca^nse  of  complaint 
against  you.  Your  inhibition  has  placed  us  betwe^i 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil :  if  we  disobey  it,  we  vicdate 
our  canonical  obedience ;  if  we  obey,  we  infringe  the 
constitutions  of  the  realm  and  offend  the  King's  maj- 
esty. Yourself  were  the  first  to  subscribe  the  customs 
at  Clarendon,  you  now  compel  us  to  break  them.  We 
appeal,  by  the  King*s  grace,  to  our  lord  the  Pope.'* 
Becket  answered  "  I  hear." 

They  returned  to  the  King,  and  with  difficulty  ob- 
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tained  an  exemption  from  concnrrence  in  the  sentence ; 
they  promised  to  join  in  a  supplication  to  the  Pope  to 
depo^  Becket.  The  King  permitted  thdr  appeal. 
Robert  Karl  of  Leicester,  a  grave  and  aged  nobleman, 
was  commissioned  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  Leices- 
ter had  hardly  begun  when  Becket  sternly  interrupted 
him.  ^  Thy  sentence !  son  and  Earl,  hear  me  first  I 
The  King  was  pleased  to  promote  me  s^inst  my  will 
to  the  archbishquric  of  Canterbury.  I  Wjas  then  de- 
dared  firee  firom  all  secular  obligations.  Ye  are  my 
children  ;  presume  ye  against  law  and  reason  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  your  spiritual  father  ?  I  am  to  be  judged 
only,  under  God,  by  the  Pope.  To  him  I  appeal, 
before  him  I  cite  you,  barons  and  my  sufiragans,  to 
appear.  Under  the  protection  of  the  CathoUc  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  See  I  depart  P'^  He  rose  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  hall.  A  deep  murmur  ran 
thkH>ugh  the  crowd.  Some  took  up  straws  and  threw 
them  at  him.  One  uttered  the  word  ^^  Traitor  I " 
The  old  chivalrous  spirit  woke  in  the  soul  of  Becket. 
**  Were  it  not  for  my  order,  you  should  rue  that  word." 
But  by  other  accounts  he  restrained  not  his  language 
to  this  pardonable  impropriety  —  he  met  scorn  with 
scorn.  One  officer  of  the  King's  household  he  up- 
braided for  having  had  a  kinsman  hanged.  Anselm, 
the  Eling's  brother,  he  called  ^^  bastard  and  catamite.'* 
The  do(^  waA  locked,  but  fortunately  the  key  was 
found.  He  passed  out  into  the  street,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  populace,  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  his  charities,  his  austerities,  perhaps  by  his 

^  De  Bosham*8  account  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  first  interraption, 
Ifeicester  reluctantly  proce<;ded  till  he  came  to  the  irord  **  perjured,**  op 
irhich  Becket  rose  and  spoke 
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counigeons  opposition  to  the  king  and  the  nobles,  amid 
loud  acclamations*  They  pressed  so  eioseij  around 
him  ibr  his  blesMng  that  he  coidd  scarcely  guide  his 
horse.  He  returned  lo  Ae  charch  of  Bt«  Andrew, 
placed  his  cross  by  the  rftar  of  the  Virgin.  **  This 
was  a  fearfnl  day,**  said  FitthStephen.  **  The  day  of 
judgment,"  he  replied,  ♦'  will  be  more  fearftJ.**  Afkei 
supper  he  sent  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Rochester  to  flie  King  to  request  permission  to  leave 
the  kingdom :  the  King  coldly  deferred  hts  answer  tiU 
the  morrow. 

Becket  and  his  friends  no  doubt  thought  his  life  in 
danger:  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  alanning 
warnings.^  It  is  repoii;ed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
King,  apprehensive  of  the  fierce  zeal  of  his  followenJ, 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  do  harm  to 
the  archKshop  or  his  people.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
King,  who  must  have  known  the  peril  of  attempting 
the  life  of  an  archbishop,  would  have  apprehended  and 
-committed  him  to  prison.  Becket  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  night  in  the  chnrch :  Ms  bed  was 
ng)it«tf  strewn  before  the  altar.  At  midnight  be 
Oet.i8.  rose,  and  with  only  two  monks  and  a  ser- 
vant stole  out  of  the  northern  gate,  the  only  one  whidi 
was  net  guarded.  He  carried  with  him  only  hie  archie 
episcopal  pall  and  his  seal.  The  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy,  but  the  next  morning  Aey  reached  Lincoln, 
and  lodged  with  a  pious  citiaen—^  piety  atid  admiration 
of  Becbet  were  the  same  thing.  At  Lincoln  he  took 
the  di^ise  of  a  monk,  dropped  down  tiie  Wil]iam  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  fens  belonging  to  the  Cistercians  of 
Sempringham ;  thence  by  cross-roads,  and  chiefly  by 

1  De  Boeham,  p.  ISSi 
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night,  he  fotuid  his  way  to  Estrey*  about  five  miles 
firom  Deal^  a  manor  belonging  to  Ohiist  Chnrch  in 
CanteriMuy.  He  remained  tiiere  a  week.  On  All 
Souls  Daj  he  went  on  board  a  boat,  jmt  before  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  evemng  reached  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
To  afvoid  obsenration  he  landed  on  the  open  shore  near 
Gravielines.  Hub  large,  loose  shoes  made  it  difficult  to 
wmie  throligh  the  sand  withont  fidHng.  He  tat  down 
in  despaih  After  some  delay  was  obtained  for  a  pret- 
9ABi  acoostomed  to  the  prancing  war-horse  or  stately 
oaTaloade,  a  sorry  nag  without  a  saddle,  and  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  for  a  bridle.  But  he  soon  got  weary  and 
was  &in  to  walk.  He  had  many  adrentures  by  the 
wmy«  He  was  once  nearly  betrayed  by  gazing  with 
Relight  OD  a  fidcon  upon  a  young  squire's  wrist :  his 
firight  pmnshed  him  for  this  relapse  into  his  secular 
Tanities.  The  host  of  a  small  inn  reoogniaed  him  by 
his  lofty  look  and  the  whiteness  of  his  hands.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Clair  Marais, 
near  St.  Omer :  he  was  there  joined  by  Herbert  de 
Bosfaam,  who  had  been  left  behind  to  collect  what 
money  he  could  at  Canterbury :  be  brought  but  100 
marks  and  some  plate.  While  he  was  in  this  part 
of  Flaaders  the.  Justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci,  passed 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  England*  He  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  archbishop  to  return,  with  him : 
Becket  suspected  his  fiiendly  overtures,  or  had  reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  put  himself  again  in  the 
King's  power. 

In  the  first  access  of  indignation  at  Becket's  flight 
the  King  had  sent  orders  for  strict  watoh  to  be  kept  in 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  especially  Dover.  The  next 
measure  was  to  pi*eoccupy  the  minds  of  Ihe  Count  of. 

VOL.  IV.  2^] 
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Flanders,  tbe  King  of  France,  and  the  Pope  against 
bis  fugitive  subject.  Henry  could  not  but  foresee  how 
formidable  an  ally  the  exile  might  become  to  his  livab 
and  enemies,  how  dangerous  to  his  extensive  but  ill- 
consolidated  foreign  dominions.  He  might  know  that 
Becket  would  act  and  be  received  as  an  independent 
potentate.  The  rank  of  his  ambassadors  implied  the 
importance  of  their  mission  to  France.  They  were 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Exe- 
ter, Chichester,  and  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Anmdel, 
and  three  other  distinguished  noUes.  The  same  day 
that  Becket  passed  to  Gravelines,  they  crossed  fiom 
Dover  to  Calais.^ 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  thou^  with  some  cause  of 
Beckei  in  hostiUty  to  Beckot,  had  offisred  him  a  refuge ; 
"""•  yet  perhaps  was  not  distinctly  informed  or 

would  not  know  that  the  exile  was  in  his  dominions.' 
He  received  the  King's  envoys  with  civility.  The  Bang 
of  France  was  at  Compidgne.  The  strongest  passions 
in  the  feeble  mind  of  Louis  VIL  were  jealousy  of 
Henry  of  England,  and  a  servile  l%otry  to  the  Church, 
to  which  he  seemed  determined  to  compensate  for  the 
hostility  and  disobedience  of  his  you^th.  Against  Hen- 
ry, personally,  there  were  old  causes  of  hatred  rankling 
in  his  heart,  not  the  less  deep  because  th^  could  not 

1  Foliot  and  the  King*8  envoyB  crossed  the  same  day.  It  it  rather 
amusing  that,  though  Becket  crossed  the  same  day  in  an  open  hoat,  and, 
as  is  incautlousl/  betrayed  by  his  friends,  sidlbred  mnch  from  the  rough 
soa,  the  weather  is  described  as  in  his  case  almost  miracnlomly  favorable, 
m  the  other  as  miraculously  tempestuous.  So  that  vhile  Becket  calmly 
glided  over,  Foliot  in  despair  of  his  life  threw  off  his  cowl  and  cope. 

^  Compare,  however,  Boger  of  Pontigny.  By  his  acconnt,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  a  relative  and  partisan  of  Henry  ("  consanguineua  et  qui  partea 
ejus  fbvebat "),  would  have  arrested  him.  He  escaped  over  the  border  by 
a  trick.  *-  Boger  de  Pontigny,  p.  14S. 
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be  avowed.  Henry  of  England  wa»  now  the  hnsband 
of  Eleanor,  who,  after  some  years  of  marriage,  had 
contemptaonsly  divorced  the  King  of  France  as  a  monk 
rather  than  a  husband,  had  thrown  herself  in-  ^^01  iiea 
to  the  arms  of  Henry  and  carried  with  her  a  ***  "^ 
dowry  as  large  as  half  the  kingdom  of  Fi-ance,  There 
had  since  been  years  either  of  fierce  war,  treacherous 
negotiations,  or  jealous  and  armed  peace,  between  the 
rivul  sovereigns. 

Lonis  had  watched,  and  received  regular  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  in  England ;  his  admiration  of  Sock- 
et for  his  Idty  churchmanship  and  daring  opposition  to 
Henry  was  at  its  height,  scarcely  disguised.  He  had 
already  in  secret  offered  to  receive  Becket,  not  as  a  fti- 
gitive,  but  as  the  sharer  in  his  kingdomi  The  ambas^ 
^dors  appeared  before  Louis  and  presented  a  letter 
urgmg  the  King  of  France  not  to  admit  within  his  do- 
minions the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. ^^  Late  Arehbishc^  t  and  who  has  presumed 
to  depose  him  ?  I  am  a  king,  like  my  brother  j^^^  ^ 
of  England  ;  I  should  not  dare  to  depose  the  '**°*»^ 
meanest  of  my  clergy.  Is  this  the  King's  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  bis  Ohancellor,  to  banish  him  from 
France,  as  he  has  done  from  England?**^  Louis 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Pope,  recommending  to  his 
favor  the  cause  of  Becket  as  his  own. 

The  ambassadors  passed  onward  to  Sens,  where  re 
sided  the  Pope  Alexander  IH.,  himself  an  Ambw^dora 
exile,  and  opposing  his  spiritual  power  to  the  »'*»»»• 
liighest  temporal  authority,  that  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  subservient  Antipope.  Alexander  was  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  :  on  the  one  side  were  grati- 

1  Giles,  iv.  tfS;  Bonquctt  p.  il7. 
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tade  to  King  Heiuy  for  hk  firm  support,  and  tb«  fear 
of  estaunging  so  powerfiil  a  ^ovoreign^  on  whose  unri- 
vailed  wealth  he  reckoned  as  the  main  strength  <^  hk 
cause;  on  Ihe  other,  the  dread  of  o&nding  the  King 
of  France,  also  hk  felthful  pajrtiaan,  in  whose  dominions 
be  was  a.  refugee,  and  the  dutj,  the  interest,  the  etroog 
inclination  tp  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  hierarchy. 
To  Henry  Alexander  almost  owed  hi^  pontificate.  His 
first  and  most  faithful  adherents  had.  been  Theobald 
the  primate,  the  English  Church,  and  Henry  King  of 
Sn^und ;  and  when  the  weak  I^ouis  had  entered  into 
da9ge»>u3  negotiat&ona  at  himmfi  with  the  Bmperor; 
When  at  D^on  he  bad  almoat  pkced  himaalf  in  the 
power  of  Frederick,  and  his  voluntary  or  enfi^reed  de- 
fecti^Mi  had  filled  Alexander  with  dread,  the  advance 
^  Henry  of  England  with  a  powerfiil  fi)rce  to  the 
n^ghborhood  rtecued  tbe  Frmch  king  firem  his  perilr 
om  position*^  And  now,  though  Victor  the  Antq>ope 
was  dead,  a  successor,  Quido  of  Ct^ma»  bad  bew  set 
up  by  the  imperial  partr^,  and  Frederick  would  lose  no 
opportunity  o(  gaining,  if  any  serious  quaivel  should 
alienate  him  firom  Alexander,  a  monarch  of  such  sui^ 
passing  power-  An  envoy  firom  England,  John  CuBi- 
min,  wa*  even  now  at  the  imperial  conrt^ 

Socket's  messengers,  befoiie  the  rec^>tion  of  Hei^ 
ry's  ambassadors  hy  Pope  Alextinder,  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  private  interview.  The  account  of  Backet's 
*^  fight  with  beasts  ^  at  Northampton,  and  a  skilfiil  paral- 
lel with  St.  Paul,  had  melted  the  heart  of  the  Pontifl^ 
as  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  suffering  like  persecu* 
tions,  to  a  flood  of  tears.     How  in  tm&  oould  a  Pope 

1  See  back,  page  28 1. 

3  Kpitft.  liiuiitii;  GUm,  Iv.  SM;  Bouquet,  p.  217. 
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yenture  to  abandon  such  a  champion  of  what  were 
called  the  liberties  of  the  charch  ?  He  had,  in  fact, 
diroughout  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Becket. 
Whenever  letters  could  escape  the  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  King,  thej  had  passed  between  England  and 
Sens.^ 

The  ambassadors  of  Henry  were  received  in  state  in 
the  open  consistory.  Foliot  of  London  began  The  KiDg'* 
with  his  usual  ability ;  his  warmth  at  length  ais^iu. 
betrayed  him  into  the  Scriptural  citation,  —  ^^  The 
wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  "Forbear," 
said  the  Pope.  "  I  will  forbear  him,"  answered  Foliot, 
"  It  is  for  thine  own  sake,  not  for  his,  that  I  bid  thee 
forbear."  The  Pope^^  severe  manner  silenced  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  had  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  eloquence, 
b^an  a  long  harangue ;  but  at  a  fatal  blunder  in  his 
Latin,  the  whole  Italian  court  burst  into  laughter.^ 
The  discomfited  orator  tried  in  vain  to  proceed.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  spoke  with  prudent  brevity.  The 
Count  of  Arundel,  m(»*e  cautious  or  less  learned,  used 
his  native  Ncnman.  His  speech  was  mild,  grave,  and 
conciliatory,  and  therefore  the  most  embarrassing  to 
the  Pontiff.     Alexander  consented  to  send  his  cardinal 


1  Becket  writes  from  England  to  the  Pope:  '^Qaod  petimus,  summo 
•ilentio  petimoB  occultaii.  Nihil  enim  nobis  tutum  est,  quom  omnia  fer6 
referuntur  ad  regem,  quie  nobis  in  conclavi  vel  in  aurem  dicuntur.** 
There  is  a  significant  clause  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  which  implies  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Church  did  not  confine  themselves  to  Church  affairs: 
**  De  Wallensibus  et  Oweno,  qui  se  principem  nominat,  provideatU,  quia 
Dominus  Rex  super  hoc  maximft  motus  est  et  indignatns.*'  The  Welsh 
were  in  arms  against  the  King:  this  borders  on  high  treason. — Apud  Giles, 
iii.  1,  Bouqaot,  221. 

s  The  word  **oportaebttt'*  was  too  bad  Sox  nninkiih,  or  rather  for  Soman, 
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legates  to  England ;  bnt  neither  the  argaments  of  Fo- 
liot,  nor  those  of  Arundel^  who  now  rose  to  something 
like  a  menace  of  recourse  to  die  Antipope,  would  in- 
duce him  to  invest  them  with  full  power.  The  Pope 
wonld  intrust  to  none  but  to  himself  the  prerogative 
of  final  judgment.  Alexander  mistrusted  the  venality 
of  his  cardinals,  and  Henry's  subsequent  deaKiig  with 
some  of  them  justified  his  mistrust.^  He  was  himself 
inflexible  to  tempting  offers.  The  envoys  privately 
proposed  to  extend  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  to 
almost  all  classes,  and  to  secure  the  tax  in  perpetuity  to 
the  see  of  Romet  The  ambassadors  retreated  in  haste ; 
their  commission  had  been  limited  tx>  a  few  days.  The 
bishops,  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  in  France  for 
Becket,  had  entered  Sens  as  retainers  of  the  Earl  of 
Anlndel :  they  received  intimation  that  certain  lawless 
knicrhts  in  the  neighborhood  had  determined  to  waylay 
and  plunder  these  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
saintly  Becket. 

Far  different  was  the  progress  of  the  exiled  primate. 
From  St.  Bertin  he  was  escorted  by  the  abbots  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Terouenne*  He  entered  France;  he 
was  met,  as  lie  approached  Soissons,  by  the  King's 
brothers,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  long  train 
of  bishops,  abbots,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  he 
Becket  »t  entered  Soissons  at  the  head  of  300  horsemen. 
^^^'  The  interview  of  Louis  with  Becket  raised 

his  admiration  into  passicm.  As  the  envoys  of  Henry 
passed  on  one  side  of  the  river,  they  saw  the  pomp  in 
which  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France,  rather  than  the 

I  According  to  Roger  of  Pontigny,  tliere  were  some  of  tfaem  **  qui  ac- 
«eptft  A  teg^  ftMUflM  pvrtet  «|ub  f^v^MUit,'*  pattkukuiy  WiUiasi  of  FHvia. 
-  p.  153. 
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exile  from  England^  was  approaching  Sens.  The  caiv 
dinals,  wheth^  from  prudence^  jealonsj,  or  other  mo* 
tives,  were  cod  in  their  reception  of  Becket.  The 
Pope  at  once  granted  the  honor  of  a  public  audience ; 
he  placed  fiecket  on  his  right  hand,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  rise  to  speak.  Beckett  after  a  skilixd  ac- 
count of  his  hard  usage,  spread  out  the  parchment 
whidi  contained  the  Ccm^tutions  of  Claroidon.  They 
were  read  ;  the  whole  Consistory  exclaimed  against  the 
violation  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  On  fttrther  ex 
amination  the  Pope  acknowledged  that  six  of  thei. 
were  less  evil  than  the  rest ;  on  the  remaining  ten  he 
pronounced  his  unqualified  condemnation.  He  rebuked 
the  weakness  of  Becket  in  swearing  to  these  articles,  it 
is  said,  with  the  severity  of  a  fatJier,  the  tenderness  of 
a  mother.^  He  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  atoned  by  his  sufferings  and  hb  patience  for  his 
brief  infirmity.  Becket  pursued  his  advantage.  The 
next  day,  by  what  might  seem  to  some  trustful  magna- 
nimity, to  others,  a  skilful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  cer- 
tain objections  which  had  been  raised  concerning  his 
election,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  archiepisco- 
[late  to  the  Pope.  Some  of  the  more  politic,  it  was 
said,  more  venal  cardinals,  entreated  the  Pontiff  to  put 
an  end  at  once  to  this  dangerous  quarrel  by  accepting 
the  surrender.^  But  the  Pontiff  (his  own  judgment 
being  supported  among  others  by  the  Cardinal  Hya- 
cinth) restored  to  him  the  archiepiseopal  ring,  thus 
ratifying  his  primacy.  He  assured  Becket  of  his  pro- 
jection, and  committed  him  to  the  hospitable  care  of 

"i  HortMtt  de  Boeham. 

s  Alani  Vitm  ^p.  SSS);  mad  Alsn's  lA§b  rests  mainly  wk  the  authority  of 
Mm  of  Saikkmry,    Herbert  de  Boahata  suppresses  this. 
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the  Abbot  of  Pcmtignj,  a  monastery  aboat  twelve 
leagues  icom  Sens.  ^^  So  long  have  yoa  lived  in  ease 
and  opulence,  now  learn  the  lessons  of  poverty  from 
the  poor."  ^  Yet  Alexander  thought  it  pmdent  to  in- 
hibit any  proceedings  of  Becket  against  the  King  till 
the  following  Easter. 

Becket's  emissaries  had  been  present  during  the  in- 
terview of  Henry's  ambassadors  with  the  Pope.  Hen- 
ry, no  doubt,  received  speedy  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings with  Becket.  He  was  at  Marlborough  after 
isgKtoQ  ^  disastrous  campaign  in  Wales.^  He  issued 
King  Horny,  umnediate  orders  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  promulgated  a  mandate  to  the  bishops 
wnuh  of  to  sequester  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who 
'**^-  had  followed  him  to  France.  He  forbade 
public  prayers  for  the  Primate.  In  the  exasperated 
state,  especially  of  the  monkish  mind,  prayers  for  Beck 
et  would  easily  slide  into  anathemas  against  the  king. 
The  payment  of  Peter's  Pence*  to  the  Pope  was  sus- 
pended.    AU  correspondence  with  Becket  was  forbid- 

1  The  Abbot  of  Pontignj  was  an  ardent  admirer  €it  Becket.  See  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  Bouquet,  p.  214.  Prayers  were  offered  up 
throughout  the  struggle  with  Henry  for  Becket*8  success  at  Pontigny, 
Citeaux,  and  Clairvaux.  —  Giles,  It.  SS55. 

2  Compare  Lingard.  Becket  on  this  news  exdaimed,  as  is  said,  ^  His 
wise  men  are  become  fbols;  the  Lord  hath  sent  among  them  a  spirit  of  gid- 
diness; they  have  made  Kngiand  to  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drm^cen  man.*' 
—  Vol.  iii.  p.  227.  No  doubt,  he  would  have  it  supposed  God's  Tengeanck 
for  his  own  wrongs. 

^  There  are  in  FoIiot*s  letters  many  curious  oircumstanoee  about  the  col- 
lection and  transmission  of  Peter's  Pence.  In  Alexander's  present  state, 
notwithstanding  the  amity  of  the  King  of  France,  this  source  of  revenue 
was  no  doubt  important  —  Epist  149,  172,  &c.  Alexander  wrote  from 
Clermont  to  Foliot  (June  8, 1165)  to  collect  the  tax,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  recall  of  Becket:  to  Henry,  reprobating  the  ConstitiitioBs;  to 
Becket,  urging  prudence  and  cinnimhpection.  This  was  later.  Tke  Fiope 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  he  might  neec*  Henry'*  geld. 
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den.  But  the  resentment  of  Henry  was  not  satisfied. 
He  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment,  and  ordered  at 
once  to  be  driven  from  the  kingdom  all  the  primate's 
kinsmen,  dependents,  and  friends.  Four  hundred  per- 
sons, it  is  said,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  even  infants 
at  the  breast  were  included  (and  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter)  in  this  relentless  edict.  Every  adult  was  to 
take  an  oath  to  proceed  immediately  to  Becket,  in  or- 
der that  his  eyes  might  be  shocked,  and  his  heart 
wrung  by  the  miseries  which  he  had  brought  on  his 
family  and  his  friends.  This  order  was  as  inhumanly 
executed,  as  inhumanly  enacted.^  It  was  intrusted 
to  Raudulph  de  Broc,  a  fierce  soldier,  the  bitterest  of 
Becket's  personal  enemies.  It  was  as  impolitic  as 
cruel.  The  monasteries  and  convents  of  Flanders  and 
of  France  were  thrown  open  to  the  exiles  with  gener- 
ous hospitality.  Throughout  both  these  countries  was 
spread  a  multitude  of  persons  appealing  to  the  pity,  to 
the  indignation  of  all  orders  of  the  p^ple,  and  so  deep- 
ening the  universal  hatred  of  Henry.  The  enemy  of 
the  Church  was  self-convicted  of  equal  enmity  to  all 
Christianity  of  heart. 

In  his  seclusion  at  Pontigny  Becket  seemed  deter- 
mined to  compensate  by  the  sternest  monastic  Becket  »t 
discipline  for  that  deficiency  which  had  been  ^<>»"«»v. 
allied  on  his  election  to  the  archbishopric.  He  put 
on  the  coarse  Cistercian  dress.  He  lived  on  the  hard 
and  scanty  Cistercian  diet.  Outwardly  he  still  main- 
tained something  of  his  old  magnificence  and  the  splen- 
dor of  his  station.  His  establishment  of  horses  and 
retainers  was  so  costly,  that  his  sober  fnend,  John  of 
Salisbury,  remonstrated  against  the  profuse  expend! 
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tore.  Richer  viands  were  indeed  served  on  a  table 
apart,  ostensibly  for  Becket ;  but  while  he  himself  was 
content  with  the  pulse  and  gruel  of  the  monks,  those 
meats  and  game  were  given  away  to  the  beggars.  His 
devotions  were  long  and  secret,  broken  with  perpetual 
groans.  At  night  he  rose  from  the  bed  strewn  with 
rich  coverings,  as  beseeming  an  archbishop,  and  sum- 
moned his  chaplain  to  the  work  of  flagellation.  Nol 
satisfied  with  this,  he  tore  his  flesh  with  bis  nails,  and 
lay  on  the  cold  floor,  with  a  stone  for  his  piUow.  Hts 
health  suffered;  wild  dreams,  so  reports  one  of  his  a^ 
tendants,  haunted  his  brdcen  slumbers,  of  eardinuls 
plucking  out  his  eyes,  fierce  anassins  cleaving  his  ton- 
sured crown.^  His  studies  were  neither  suited  to  calm 
his  mind,  nor  to  abase  his  hierarchical  haughtiness. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  the  canon  law,  of  which  the 
False  Decretals  now  formed  an  integral  part:  sacer- 
dotal fraud  justifying  the  loftiest  sacerdotal  presump- 
tion. John  of  Salisbury  again  interposed  with  friendly 
remonstrance.  He  urged  him  to  withdraw  from  these 
undevoiional  inquiries;  he  reoonunended  to  him  the 
works  of  a  Pope  of  a  different  character,  the  Morals 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  exhorted  him  to  confer 
with  holy  men  on  books  of  spiritual  improvement. 

King  Henry  in  the  mean  time  took  a  loftier  and  moro 
VegotkttioviA  BMuadng  tone  towards  die  Pope.  *^It  is 
Kmpefor.  an  uuheard-of  thing  that  the  court  of  Rome 
should  support  traitors  against  my  sovereign  authority ; 
I  have  not  deserved  such  treatment.'  I  am  still  more 
indignant  that  the  justice  is  denied  to  me  which  is 
granted  to  the  meimest  clerk."     In  lus  wrath  he  made 

1  Edw.  Grim. 
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oyertnres  to  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
maker,  he  might  be  called,  of  two  Astipi^es,  and  the 
minister  of  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  he  had  long 
sought  an  opportunity  of  fidling  off  from  Alexander, 
and  his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  presumed  to  support 
against  him  the  traitor  Thomas,  lata  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  Emperor  met  the  advances  of  Henry  witb 
promptitude,  which  showed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  alliance.  B^inald  of  Cologne  was  sent  to  £ng^ 
land  to  propose  a  double  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Swabia,  of  Frederick's  son,  and  of  Henry  the  Lion^ 
with  die  two  dat^ters  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  The 
Pope  trembled  at  this  threatened  union  between  the 
houses  of  Swabia  and  England*  At  the  Diet  ^t 
great  diet  held  at  Wurtaburg,  Frederick  as-  YJS!nK^' 
serted  the  canonical  election  of  Paschal  lU.,  ^**«»'>«*»' 
the  new  Antipope,  and  declared  in  the  &ce  of  the 
empire  and  of  all  Christendom,  that  the  powei^l  king 
dom  of  England  had  now  embraced  his  cause,  and  that 
the  King  of  France  stood  alone  in  bis  support  of  Alex- 
ander.^ In  his  public  edict  he  declared  to  all  Christen- 
dom that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Paschal,  of  denial  of 
all  future  allegiance  to  Alexander,  administered  to  all 
the  great  princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire,  had  bcien 
taken  by  the  ambassadors  of  King  Henry,  Richard  of 
Hchester,  and  John  of  Oxford.*    Nor  was  this  all.     A 

1  The  lettan  of  John  of  Sa&biuy  an  full  of  aUnsiont  to  the  prooeediogi 
at  Wurtzburg.  —  Boaqaet,  p.  524.  John  of  Oxford  is  said  to  hare  deaied 
the  oath  (p.  688);  also  Gilot,  iv.  264.  He  is  from  that  time  branded  by 
John  of  Salisbury  as  an  areh  Uar. 

<  John  ef  Oxibrd  iras  rewarded  for  this  service  hy  the  deanery  of  Salis- 
famy,  maeant  by  the  promotion  of  the  dean  to  the  bishopnc  of  Bayenz. 
Jeeoelin,  Bbhop  of  Salisboiy,  notwithstanding  the  papal  prohi^Qn  that 
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solemn  oath  of  abjuration  of  Pope  Alexander  was  en- 
acted, and  to  some  extent  enforced ;  it  was  to  be  taken 
by  every  male  over  twelve  years  old  throughout  the 
realm.^  The  King's  officers  compelled  this  act  of  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  in  villages,  in  casdes,  in  cities. 

If  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  at  Wnrtsbnrg  had  full 
powers  to  transfer  the  alliance  of  the  King  to  the 
Antipope ;  if  they  took  the  oath  miconditionally,  and 
with  no  reserve  in  case  Alexander  ritould  abandon  the 
cause  of  Beclwt ;  if  this  oath  of  abjuration  in  England 
was  generally  administered ;  it  is  dear  that  Henry  soon 
changed,  or  wavered  at  least  in  his  policy.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  two  houses  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
even  after  this  he  addressed  another  letter  to  Ri^inald, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  declaring  again  his  long  cher- 
ished determination  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Alexander, 
the  supporter  of  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.  He  demanded  safe-conduct  for  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London, 

no  election  shoald  take  place  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  canons,  chose 
the  safer  conree  of  obedience  to  the  Kin^s  mandate.  This  act  of  Joecelin 
was  deeply  resented  bj  fiecket.  John  of  Oxford's  asmpatioti  of  the  deaii> 
eiy  was  one  of  the  causes  assigned  ibr  bis  excommunication  at  Vezelaj. 
See  also,  on  the  loval  but  somewhat  nnscmpulons  proceedings  of  John  of 
Oxibrd,  the  letter  (hereafter  reftrred  to)  of  Nioohis  de  Monte  Botoraagensi. 
It  describes  the  attempt  of  John  of  Oxford  to  prepossess  the  Empress  Ma- 
tilda against  Becket.  It  likewise  betrays  again  the  donbl^ealing  of  the 
Bishop  of  LisieoXt  outwardly  for  the  King,  secrstly  a  partisan  and  adriaer 
of  Becket  On  the  whole,  it  shows  the  moderation  and  good  tense  of  the 
empress,  who  disapproved  of  some  of  the  Constitutions,  and  especially  of 
their  being  written,  but  speaks  strongly  of  the  abuses  in  the  Churdi. 
Nicolas  admbes  her  skilfiilness  in  defcindrag  her  son.  —  Giles,  iv.  187. 
Bouquet,  926. 

1  "  Prsscepit  enim  public^  et  compuBt  per  vicoe,  per  castalla,  per  dritates 
ab  homine  sene  usque  ad  puerum  dnodennm  beati  Petri  gnccewsoffcm  Alex- 
andrum  abjnrare."  WilKam  of  Oanterbniy  alone  of  Beokef  t  biographers 
(Giles,  ii.  p.  19)  asserts  this,  but  it  is  unanswerably  confirmed  by  Beokei's 
Utter  78,  fii.  p.  102. 
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John  of  Oxford,  De  Lnci,  the  Justiciary,  peremptorily 
to  require  the  Pope  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Thomas, 
and  to  command  the  observance  of  the  Customs.^  The 
success  of  Alexander  in  Italy,  aversion  in  England  to 
the  abjuration  of  Alexander,  some  unaccounted  jeal* 
ousy  with  the  Emperor,  irresolution  in  Henry,  which 
was  part  of  his  impetuous  character,  may  have  wrought 
this  change. 

The  monk  and  severe  student  of  Pontigny  found  rest 
neither  in  his  austerities  nor  his  studies.^  The  causes 
of  this  enforced  repose  are  manifest  —  the  negotiations 
between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,  the  uncertainty  ot* 
the  success  of  the  Pope  on  his  return  to  Italy.  It 
would  have  been  perilous  policy,  either  for  him  to  risk, 
or  for  the  Pope  not  to  inhibit  any  rash  measure. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  seclusion,  when  he  found 
that  the  King's  heart  was  still  hardened,  the  fire,  not, 
we  are  assured  by  his  followers,  of  resentment,  but  of 
parental  love,  not  zeal  for  vengeance  but  for  justice, 
burned  within  his  soul.  Henry  was  at  this  time  in 
Prance.  Three  times  the  exile  cited  his  sov-  Beeketcitef 
ereign  with  the  tone  of  a  superior  to  submit  •**•  *""«• 
to  his  censure.  Becket  had  communicated  his  design 
to  his  followers :  —  ^*  Let  us  act  as  the  Lord  commanded 
his  steward:'  ^  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations, 

1  The  letter  in  Giles  (vi.  279)  is  rather  perplexing.  It  is  placed  bj  Bou- 
quet, agreeing  with  Baronius,  in  1166;  by  Yon  Raumer  (Cresohichte  der 
HohenstauffeUf  ii.  p.  192)  m  1165,  befbre  the  Diet  of  Wnrtzbnrg.  This 
cannot  be  right,  as  the  letter  implies  that  Alexander  was  in  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  not  before  Nov.  1166.  The  embassy,  thon^  it  seems  that  the 
Bmperor  granted  the  safe-conduct,  did  not  take  place,  at  least  as  regards 
some  of  the  ambassadors. 

*  **  Itaqne  per  bienninm  forme  stetit**  So  writes  Roger  of  Pontigny.  It 
Ii  difficult  to  make  out  so  long  a  time. — p.  154. 

•  Herbert  de  Boeham.  —  p.  S36. 
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and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down, 
and  to  destroy,  and  to  hew  down,  to  build  and  to 
plant.'  "  ^  All  his  hearers  applauded  his  righteous  res- 
olution. In  the  first  message  the  haughty  meaning 
was  veiled  in  the  blandest  words,^  and  sent  by  a  Cister- 
cian of  gentle  demeanor,  named  Urban.'  The  King 
returned  a  short  and  bitter  answer.  The  seoond  time 
Becket  wrote  in  severer  language,  but  yet  in  the  spirit, 
Hb  said,  of  compassion  and  leniency.^  The  King 
ddgned  no  reply.  His  third  messenger  was  a  tattered, 
barefoot  friar.  To  him  Becket,  it  might  seem,  with 
studied  insult,  not  only  iotmsted  his  letter  to  the  King, 
but  authorized  the  friar  to  speak  in  his  name.  With 
sudi  a  messenger  the  message  was  not  likely  to  lose  in 
asperity.  The  King  returned  an  answer  even  more 
contemptuous  than  the  address.^ 

But  this  secret  arraignment  of  the  King  did  not  con- 
N^.  u,  U6S.  tent  the  unquiet  prelate.  He  eould  now  dare 
more,  unrestrained,  unrebnked.  Pope  Alexander  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  open  arms  t  at  the  com* 
mencement  <^  the  present  year  all  seemed  to  favor  his 
cause.  The  Emperor,  detained  by  wars  in  Gtermany, 
was  not  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps.  In  the  free  cities 
of  Italy,  the  anti-imperialist  feeling,  and  the  growing 
fepublicanism,  gladly  entered  into  dose  confederacy 
with  a  Pope  at  war  with  the  Emperor.  The  Pontiff 
(secretly  it  should  seem,  it  might  be  in  defiance  or  in 

iJer.LlO. 

*  **  SoATiMimas  literas,  rapplicAtionem  loUm,  ooiT«ptioBem  Vffo  bbUmi 
tel  modieam  oontinentet."  —  De  Bosham* 

•  Urbane  by  disposition  as  by  name.  —  Ibid. 
4  Gil«s,  ili.  8S6.    Bouquet,  pi  243. 

ft  *'  Qiiin  potjus  dura  propinantea,  duri  pro  duriii  mmo  mnlto  plM  te^ 
on  prioribus,  reportaverunt.**  —  De  Bosham. 
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revenge  for  Henry^s  threatened  revolt  and  for  the  acts 
of  his  ambassadors  at  Wurtzburg  ^ )  ventured  to  grant 
to  Socket  a  legatine  power  over  the  King's  English 
dominions,  except  the  province  of  York.  Though  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Becket  to  enter  those  domin- 
ions, it  armed  him,  as  it  was  thought,  with  unqoesdonr 
able  authority  over  Henry  and  his  subjects.  At  all 
events  it  annulled  whatever  restraint  the  Pope,  by 
counsel  or  by  mandate,  had  placed  on  the  proceedings 
of  Becket^  The  Archbishop  took  his  determination 
alone.^  As  though  to  throw  an  awftJ  mystery  about 
his  plan,  he  called  his  wise  friends  together,  and  con- 
sulted them  on  the  propriety  of  resigning  his  see.  With 
one  voice  tl^y  rejected  the  timid  counsel.  Yet  tliough 
his  most  intimate  followers  were  in  igniCHrance  of  his 
designs,  some  intelligence  of  a  meditated  blow  was  be- 
trayed to  Henry.  The  King  sammcmed  an  ass^nbly 
'of  prelates  at  Chinon.  The  Bishops  of  Lisienx  and 
Seez,  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Rotran,  con- 

1  The  Pope  had  written  ( Jaau  28)  to  the  bishops  of  Elnglaad  not  to  pre> 
muDB  to  act  without  the  consent  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 
April  9,  he  forbade  Boger  of  York  and  the  other  prelates  to  crown  the 
King's  son.  Ma/  3,  he  writes  to  Foliot  and  the  bishops  who  had  received 
benefices  of  the  King  to  surrender  them  under  pain  of  anathema;  to  Becket 
in  favor  of  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  he  had  annulled  the  grant  of  the 
deanery  of  Salisbury  to  John  of  Oxford.  May  10,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  denouncing  the  dealings  of  Ueniy  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Antih 
pope.  —  Giles,  iv.  10  a  80.    Bouquet^  246. 

<  The  inhibition  given  at  Sens  to  proceed  against  the  Eling,  before  the 
Easter  of  the  following  year  (a.d.  1166),  had  now  expired.  Moreover  he 
had  a  direct  commission  to  proceed  by  Comminatioa  against  those  who  for- 
cibly withheld  the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  — Apud  Giles,  iv.  8. 
Bouquet,  xvi.  844.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope  urged  great  discretion  as 
to  the  King's  person.  —  Giles,  iv.  12.    Bouqr.et,  244. 

s  At  the  same  time  Becket  wrote  to  Foliot  of  London,  commanding  him 
under  penalty  of  excommunication  to  transmit  to  him  the  sequestered  rev- 
alues of  Canterbuiy  in  his  hands.  —  Foliot  appealed  to  the  Pope. — FpUot> 
Letter*    GileS|  vi.  5.    Bouquet,  215. 
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sented  to  accompany  as  a  mediator,  were  despatched  to 
Pontigny,  to  anticipate  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  any 
sentence  which  might  be  pronounced  by  Becket.  They 
did  not  find  him  there :  he  had  already  gone  to  Soissons, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Draasns,  a  saint  whose  intercession  rendered  the  war- 
rior invincible  in  battle.  Did  Becket  hope  thus  to 
secure  victory  in  the  great  spiritual  combat?  One 
whole  night  he  passed  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Draosus : 
another  before  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
a  third  before  that  of  the  Virgm,  his  especial  pa- 
troness. 

From  .thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ancient  and  famous 
Beeicetat  monastery  of  Vezelay.^  The  church  of  Veze- 
VMBiay.  jj^y^  jf  ^Y^Q  dismal  decorations  of  the  architect- 
ure are  (which  is  doubtful)  of  that  period,  might  seem 
designated  for  that  fearful  ceremony.*''     There,  on  the 

1  The  curioos  Histoiy  of  the  Monastaiy  of  Yezelaj,  by  Hngfa  of  Poitien, 
(translated  in  Gaizot,  Collection  dea  M^moires),  though  it  twice  mentions 
Becket,  stope  jnst  short  of  this  excommnnication,  1166.  Tezelay  boasted 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  have  been  made  by  its  founder 
part  of  the  patrimonj  of  St  Peter.  This  was  one  great  distinction:  the 
other  was  the  unquestioned  possession  of  the  body  of  St  Mary  Magdalene, 
**  I'amie  de  Dieu.**  Tezelay  had  been  in  constant  strife  with  the  Bishop 
of  Autun  for  its  eocleeiastical,  with  the  Cotmt  of  Nevera  for  ita  territorial, 
independence;  with  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  as  its  rivaL  This  is  a  doc- 
ument very  instructive  as  to  the  life  of  the  age. 

*  A  modem  traveller  thus  writes  of  the  chnrch  of  Vewlay:  •*  On  voit 
par  le  choix  des  sujets  qui  out  un  sens,  quel  ^tait  Tesprit  dn  temps  et  la 
mani^re  dMnterpr^ter  la  religion.  Ce  n*^tait  pas  par  la  douceur  ou  la  per- 
suasion qu*on  voulait  convertir,  mais  bien  par  la  terreur.  Les  discours  des 
prdtres  pourraient  se  r<^sumer  en  ce  peu  de  mots:  '  Croyez,  ou  sinon  vons 
p^rissez  mis^rablement,  et  vous  seres  ^temellement  tourment^  dans  Tautrt 
monde !  *  De  leur  cdt^,  les  artistes,  gens  religienx,  eccl^siastiques  mftme 
pour  la  plnpart,  donnaient  une  forme  r^elle  aux  sombres  images  que  leur 
inspirait  un  z^le  fkrouche.  Je  ne  trouve  k  Vezelay  aucun  de  ces  sujeti 
que  les  amis  tendres  aimeraient  k  retracer,  tela  que  le  pardon  accord^  an 
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feast  of  the  Ascension,^  when  the  church  was  crowded 
with  worshippers  from  all  quarters,  he  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  condemned  and 
annulled  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  declared  ex- 
communicate all  who  observed  or  enforced  their  observ- 
ance, all  who  had  counselled,  and  all  who  had  defended 
them ;  absolved  all  the  bishops  from  the  oaths  which 
they  had  taken  to  maintain  them.  This  sweeping 
anathema  involved  the  whole  kingdom.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicate  by  name  the  most  active  and 
powerftd  adversaries :  John  of  Oxford,  for  his  dealings 
with  the  scniftmatic  partisans  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Antipope,  and  for  his  usurpation  of  the  deanery  of 
Salisbury ;  Richard  of  Ilchester  Archdeacon  of  Poit- 
iers, the  colleague  of  John  in  his  negotiations  at  Wurtas- 
burg  (thus  the  cause  of  Becket  and  Pope  Alexander 
were  indissolubly  welded  together)  ;  the  great  Justici- 
aiy,  Richard  de  Luci,  and  John  of  Baliol,  the  authors 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ;  Randulph  de  Broc, 
Hugo  de  Clare,  and  others,  for  their  forcible  usur- 
pation of  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
yet  in  his  mercy  spared  the  king  (he  had  received  in- 


repenUr  la  recompense  da  joste,  etc;  mais,  an  contraire,  je  rois  Saamel 
^gorgeant  Agag;  des  diables  ^cartelant  dee  damn^,  oa  lea  entratnant  dans 
rablme;  paiB  des  animaux  horribleSf  des  monstres  hideox,  des  t^tes  gri- 
macaatet  exprimant  ou  lee  soaflfraoces  des  reproav^  on  la  joie  des  babitans 
de  I'enfer.  Qu'on  se  repr^ente  la  d^votioix  des  hommes  ^lev^s  au  milieu 
de  ces  images,  et  Ton  s^^tonnera  moios  des  massacres  des  Albigeois."  — 
Notes  d'nn  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  par  Prosper  Merim^c,  p.  43. 
I  Diceto  gives  the  date  Ascension  Day,  Herbert  de  Bosham  Sl  Mary 
Magdalene's  Day  (July  23d).  It  shoold  seem  that  De  Bosham's  memory 
failed  him.  See  the  letter  of  Nicolas  de  M.  Rotomagensi,  who  speaks  of 
the  excommimioation  as  past,  and  that  Becket  was  expected  to  excommuni- 
cate the  King  on  St  Maiy  Magdalene's  day.  This,  if  done  at  Vezelay  (as 
it  were,  over  the  body  of  the  Saint,  on  her  sacred  day),  had  been  tanfldd 
more  awful. 

VOL.  lY.  24 
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tdligence  that  Henry  was  dangennisly  ill),  and  in  a 
lower  tone,  his  vcHce,  as  it  seemed,  half  choked  with 
tears,  he  uttered  his  ccMnmination.  The  whole  eongr&- 
gation,  even  hk  own  intiniate  followers,  were  silent 
with  amazement. 

This  sentence  of  excommnnieation  Becket  annonnced 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  tite  clergy  of  England.  To  the 
latter  he  said,  ^^Who  prestimes  to  donbt  that  the 
priests  of  Qod  are  the  &thers  and  masters  ef  kings, 
princes,  uid  all  the  faithfbl?*'  He  ocmmanded  Gil^ 
bert.  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  other  snffiagans,  to 
publish  this  edict  throu^ont  their  dioceses.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  bishops  of  England ;  the 
Norman  prelates,  the  Archbishop  of  Ronen^  were  ex^ 
grossly  warned  to  withdraw  from  all  communion  with 
the  excommunicate.^ 

The  wrath  of  Henry  drove  him  almost  to  madness. 
AriKvrorthe  ^^  ^^^  dared  to  name  Becket  in  his  pre^* 
*""'•  enca^    Soon  after,  on  the  occamon  of  some 

discussion  about  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  passion,  threw  away  his  cap,  ungirt  his  belt, 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  t(N*e  the  ptken  coverlid  from 
his  bed,  and  crouched  down  on  the  straw,  gnawing 
bits  of  it  with  his  teeth.^  Proclamation  was  issued 
to  guard  the  ports  of  England  against  the  threatened 
interdict.  Any  one  who  should  be  apprehended  as 
the  bearer  of  such  an  instrument,  if  a  regular,  was 
to  lose  his  &et ;  if  a  clerk,  his  eyes,  and  suffer  more 

1  See  the  curioot  letter  of  NkxHafl  de  Monte  RotomsgensI,  CKles,  It.,  Boo- 
quet,  260.  This  raeMure  of  Becket  was  irapnrted  by  the  ArchViahop  of 
Bheims  to  pride  or  anger  ("extoUentiaaiit  ine**)t  K  made  «i  ooATorAUe 
iinpresioo  on  the  Brnprew  Biatilda. — Uiid. 

s  Bpist.  Giles,  w.  18»;  Bouquet,  26S. 

•  £pi8t.  Giles,  iv.  260  ;  Booqoet,  256. 
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duunefiil  mutilation ;  a  layman  wa»  to  be  han^d ;  a 
l^)Qr  to  be  buraed.  A  bishop  who  left  the  tdngdomi 
for  fewr  of  the  interdict,  was  to  carry  nothing  with  him 
but  his  staff.  All  exiles  w^*e  to  return  on  pain  of 
losing  tbeir  benefices.  Priests  who  refused  to  chant 
the  serrice  were  to  be  mutilated,  and  all  rebels  to  for- 
feit their  lands.  An  oath  was  to  be  administered  by 
the  sher^  to  all  adults,  tliat  they  would  respect  no 
eccleaiaslical  censure  firom  the  Archbishop* 

A  second  time  Henry's  ungovernable  passion  Ik>- 
trayed  him  into  a  step  which,  instead  of  lowering,  only 
placed  his  antagonist  in  a  more  formidable  po6ition« 
He  determified  U>  cb*ive  him  from  his  retreat  Backet 
at  Pontigny.  He  sent  word  to  the  general  of  v<mtigay, 
the  Cistercian  order,  that  it  was  at  their  peril,  if  they 
harbored  a  traitor  to  his  throne.  The  Cistercians  pos- 
sessed many  rich  abbeys  in  England ;  they  dared  not 
defy  at  once  the  King's  resentment  and  rapacity.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  Abbot  o£  Pontigny,  that  he  must 
dismiss  his  guest.  The  Abbot  courteously  communi* 
cated  to  Becket  the  danger  incurred  by  the  Oi'der.  He 
could  not  but  withdraw ;  but  instead  bow  of  lurking  in 
a  remote  monastery,  in  some  degree  secluded  firom  the 
public  gaze^  he  was  received  in  the  archiepiscopal  city 
of  Sens ;  his  honorable  residence  was  prepared  in  a 
luonastery  close  to  the  city ;  he  hved  in  ostentatious 
communication  with  the  Archbishop  William,  one  of 
his  most  zealous  partisans.^ 

But  the  fury  of  haughtiness  in  Becket  equalled  the 
fnry  of  resentment  in  the  King :  yet  it  was  not  without 
subtlety.  Just  before  the  scene  at  Vezelay,  it  has  been 
said,  the  King  had  sent  the  Archbishop  rf  Rouen  and 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham,  p.  232. 
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the  Bishop  of  Lisieox  to  Pontigny,  to  lodge  his  appeal 
to  the  Pope'.  Becket,  duly  informed  by  his  ^oussaries 
at  the  court,  had  taken  care  to  be  absent  He  eluded 
likewise  the  personal  service  of  the  appeal  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy.  An  active  and  violent  correspondence 
controvmy  eusucd.  The  remoustrance,  purporting  to  be 
dersy."'  from  the  Primate's  suffi*agans  and  the  whole 
clergy  of  England,  was  not  without  dignified  calmness. 
With  covert  irony,  indeed,  they  said  that  they  had 
derived  great  consolation  firom  the  hope  that,  when 
abroad,  he  would  cease  to  rebel  against  the  King  and 
the  peace  of  the  realm  ;  that  he  would  devote  his  days 
to  study  and  prayer,  and  redeem  his  lost  time  by  fiist- 
ing,  watching,  and  weeping ;  they  reproached  him  with 
the  former  favors  of  the  King,  with  the  design  of 
estranging  the  King  from  Pope  Alexander ;  they  as- 
serted the  readiness  of  the  King  to  do  full  justice,  and 
concluded  by  lodging  an  appeal  until  the  Ascension-day 
of  the  following  year.^  Foliot  was  no  doubt  the  author 
of  this  remonstrance,  and  between  the  Primate  and  the 
Bishop  of  Londbn  broke  out  a  fierce  warfare  of  letters. 
With  Foliot  Becket  kept  no  terms.  **  You  complain 
that  the  Bishop  of  SaUsbury  has  been  excommunicated, 
without  citation,  without  hearing,  without  judgment 
Remember  the  fate  of  Ucalegon.  He  trembled  when 
his  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire."  To  Foliot  he  as- 
serted the  preeminence,  the  supremacy,  the  divinity  of 
tlie  spiritual  power  without  reserve.  "Let  not  your 
liege  lord  be  ashamed  to  defer  to  those  to  whom  God 
himself  defers,  and  calls  them '  Gods.'  "*    Foliot  replied 

1  Epbt  GOes,  yi  158;  Boaqaet,  259. 

s  "  Non  indignetur  itaque  Ekmiinns  noster  deferre  illU,  quibui 
umnium  deferre  non  dedignatur,  Deos  appellans  co6  saspiua  in 
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with  what  nmy  be  receited  Us  the  manifesto  of  hia 
party,  and  as  the  iDaaiibsto  of  a  party  to  be  received 
with  some  mifltrust^  yet  singularly  curious,  as  showing 
the  tone  of  defence  taken  by  the  oppouente  of  the  Pri^ 
mate  conong  the  Bnglisb  clergy »^ 

The  address  of  the  Bnglidi  prelates  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander wal  more  modemjb^  and  drawn  with  great  ability. 
It  asserted  the  justice,  the  obedience  to  the  Ohorch, 
the  great  virtue  and  (a  bold  ass^iion  1}  the  conjugal 
fidell^  of  the  King,  The  King  had  at  onoe  ob^ed 
the  citation  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Sahsbury, 
concerning  some  encroachments  on  the  Church  ookh 
demned  b(y  the  Pope^  The  sde  design  of  Henry  had 
been  to  promote  good  nM)ral8,  and  to  maintain  tha 
pebce  of  the  tealm.  That  peace  had  been  restored. 
AU  tesetltments  had  died  away,  when  Becket  fiercely 
tecommenced  the  strife  ;  in  sad  and  terrible  letters  had 
threatened  the  King  with  excomtidunication,  the  realm 
with  interdict.  He  had  suspended  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury without  trial.  "  This  was  the  whole  of  the  cru- 
elty, perversity,  malignity  of  the  King  against  the 
Church,  deckimed  on  and  bruited  abroad  throughout 
the  world.** « 

The  indefatigable  John  of  Oxford  was  in  Borne, 
perhaps  the  bearer  of  this  addi*ess«     Becket  John  of 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  in»sting  on  all  the  crur  Bone, 
elties  of  the  King :  he  calls  him  a  malignant  tyrant, 

Mq  enim  dSxH,  *  Ego  dfad t,  Dfi  estis,^  et  *  Constitai  to  Demn  Pharaonis,' 
et  *  Deis  non  detmhere.*  **  —  Epitt.  Giles,  iii.  p.  SS7;  Bouquet,  tSl. 

^  Fellot  took  the  precaution  of  pasring;  into  Che  excheqver  ail  that  he  had 
Mceiwd  from  the  sequestered  property  of  the  see  of  Caaterbaiy.  — (^iles, 
V.  p.  9n.    Lyttelton  in  Appendiee. 

*  **  Otoo  est  Domini  regis  toto  ot%e  deolamata  emdelitas,  hsso  ab  «o  pen^ 
«utio,  h»c  operum  ejus  perveraormn  ramusculis  nndiqiie  divii]|^  ■taliip' 
•kM."  ^  GileB,  vi.  190;  Bouquet,  «6&. 
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one  full  of  all  malice.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  im- 
prisonment of  one  of  his  chaplains,  for  which  violation 
rf  the  sacred  person  of  a  clerk,  the  King  was  ipw 
facto  excommunicate.  "Christ  was  crucified  anew 
in  Becket.'*^  He  complained  of  the  presumption  of 
Foliot,  who  had  usurped  the  power  (^  primate  ;*  warned 
the  Pope  against  the  wiles  of  John  of  Oxford ;  depre- 
cated the  legatine  mission,  of  which  he  had  already 
heard  a  rumor,  of  William  of  Pavia.  And  all  these 
letters,  so  unsparing  to  the  King,  or  copies  of  them, 
probably  bought  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  were  reg- 
ulariy  transmitted  to  the  King. 

John  of  Oxford  began  his  mission  at  Rome  by 
swearing  undauntedly,  that  nothing  had  been  done  at 
Wurtzburg  against  the  power  of  the  Church  or  the 
interests  of  Pope  Alexander.*  He  smrrendered  his 
deanery  of  Salisbury  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and 
received  it  back  again.^    John  of  Oxford  was  armed 

I  GUes,  iil.  6;  Booquet,  266.  Gompwe  leUer  of  BSsbop  Elect  of  Char- 
tres.  —  Giles,  vi.  211 ;  Bouquet,  269. 

*  Foliot  obtained  letters  either  at  this  time  or  somewhat  later  from  his 
^WA  Chapter  of  St.  Paul,  firom  manj  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Church,  the  abbots  of  Westminster  and  Reading,  and  fnm  some 
distinguished  foreign  ecclesiastics,  in  favor  of  himself,  his  piety,  church- 
maoeh^  and  impartiality. 

*  Tho  German  accounts  are  unanimoos  about  the  prooeedings  at  Warts« 
burg  and  the  oath  of  the  English  ambassadors.  See  the  account  in  Yon 
Raumer  {he,  cU.)^  especially  of  fhe  conduct  of  Reginald  of  Cologne,  and 
the  aatherities.  John  of  Oxford  is  henceforth  called,  in  Joha  of  aalisbuiy'a 
tetters,  jurator.  Bccket  repeatedly  charges  him  with  perjuiy, — Giles,  iii. 
p.  120  and  351 ;  Bouquet,  280.  Becket  there  tmyn  that  John  of  Oxford  had 
giren  up  part  of  the ''  costoms."  He  begs  John  of  Poitiere  to  let  the  King 
know  this.  See  Oie  very  curious  answer  of  John  of  Poitiem.  ^  GUet,  vi. 
251 ;  Bouquet,  280.  It  appears  that  as  all  BcckeCs  letters  to  the  Pope  wen 
copied  and  transmitted  from  Rome  to  Henry,  so  John  of  Poitiers,  outwardly 
the  King's  loyal  subject,  is  the  secret  spy  of  Becket.  He  apeakaef  thoee 
in  England  who  thirst  aOer  Beckers  blood. 

^  The  Pope  acknowledges  that  this  was  extorted  from  him  by  hu  cf 
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with  more  powerful  weapons  than  perjniy  or  snbmis- 
sion,  and  the  times  now  &vored  the  use  of  these  more 
irresistible  arms.  The  Emperor  Frederick  was  levy- 
ing^  a  he  had  not  already  set  in  motion,  that  mighty 
army  which  swept,  daring  the  next  year,  through  Italy, 
made  him  master  of  Rome,  and  witnessed  his  corona- 
tion and  the  enthronement  of  the  Antipope.'  Henry 
had  now,  notwithstandmg  his  suspicious — more  than 
snspicious — dealings  with  the  Emperor,  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  Alexander.  Vast  sums  of  English 
money  were  from  this  time  expended  in  strengthening 
the  f  anse  of  the  Pope.  The  Guelfic  cities  of  Italy  re- 
ceived them  with  greedy  hands.  By  the  gold  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  Pran- 
gipaiii  and  the  family  of  Peter  Leonis  were  retained  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  Becket,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  powerful  friends  in  Rome,  especially  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth,  to  whom  he  writes,  that  Henry  had  boasted 
that  in  Rome  everything  was  venal.  It  was,  however, 
not  till  a  second  embassy  arrived,  consisting  Die.  U66. 
of  iohn  Oummin  and  Ralph  of  Tamwoi*th,  that  Alex- 
ander made  his  great  concession,  the  sign  that  he  was 
not  yet  extricated  from  his  distress.  He  appointed 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas, 
his  legates  in  France,  to  decide  the  cause.^  Meantime 
all  Becket's  acts  were  susp^fided  by  the  papal  author- 
ity.    At  the  same  time  the  Pope   wrote   to   Becket, 


Henry,  and  makes  an  awkward  apology  to  Becket.  —  Giles,  hr.  18 ;  Bon- 
qaet^'aOS. 

I  He  was  crowned  in  Bbme  Aognat  1.  Compare  next  chapter  —  Sis- 
mondi,  R^publiques  Italiennes,  ii.  ch.  x. ;  Von  Raumer,  ii.  p.  209,  &c. 

s  Giles,  iii.  12S;  Bouquet,  S72.  Compare  letters  to  Cardinals  Boso  nnd 
Henry.-* Giles,  iii.  103,  118;  Bonqnet,  174.  Letter  to  Hemy  announc- 
ing the  appointment,  December  20. 
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eDtreating  him  at  thia  perilotis  time  of  the  Ohuidi 
to  make  all  possible  Conoesfiiotia^  and  to  dissemUe,  if 
necessary,  for  the  present.^ 

If  John  of  Oxford  boasted  prematurelj  of  his  tri» 
lunph  (on  his  return  to  Bngland  he  took  ostsntatioiB 
possession  of  his  deanery  of  Salisbury  )9^  and  predicted 
the  utter  rain  of  Beeketi  his  friends,  especially  tiie 
King  of  France,^  Were  in  utter  dismay  at  this  diange 
in  the  papal  policy.  John,  as  Becket  had  heard  (and 
hb  emissiMies  were  everywhere),  on  hit  landiidg  in 
England,  bad  met  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (one  of  the 
wavering  bishops),  prepared  to  cross  tibe  sea  in  ob» 
dience  to  Becket's  citation.  To  him,  after  some  delay, 
John  had  exhibited  letteHB  of  the  Pope,  which  s^it  him 
back  to  his  diocese.  On  the  sight  of  these  same  letters, 
the  Bishop  of  London  had  exclaimed  in  the  fulness  of 
his  joy,  *^  Then  out-  Thomas  is  no  longor  archbishop  I " 
**  If  this  be  true,"  adds  Becket,  **  the  Fope  has  given  a 
death-blow  to  tb0  Church."^  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  for  in  the  empire  he  had  his  akxlent  admirers^ 
he  poured  forth  all  the  bitterness  oi  his  aouL^  Of 
the  two  c^inals  he  writes,  "  The  one  is  weak  and  ver- 
satile, the  other  treacherous  and  crafty*"  He  looked 
to  their  arrival  with  indignant  apprdiension.     They 


2  '  8i  non  oximU  seeiUldiim  beneplidtam  soecedsnt,  sd  pnetens  dSnliiw- 
l«t"  —  €iile«,  vi.  16;  Bouquet,  277. 

*  See  the  curious  letter  of  Master  Lombard,  Becket^s  inatructor  in  the 
canon  law,  who  boldlj  remonstratee  with  the  Pope.  He  asserts  that  Henxy 
was  so  frightened  at  the  menace  of  excomaranication,  hia  aahjecta,  even 
the  bishops,  at  that  o{  his  interdict,  that  thej  were  in  despair.  Tbiir  onljr 
hope  was  in  the  dea^ii  or  some  great  disaater  of  the  Pope.  —  Gitoa,  ivwflOSi 
Bouquet,  2^2. 

<  See  Letters  of  Louis;  Gilee,  it.  808;  Bouquet,  8S7. 

*  '*  StranguUvH,"  a  fiivorite  word. — Gilet,  iii,  214;  Bouquet,  tti. 

*  Giles,  iii.  235;  Bouquet,  285. 
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are  open  to  bribes,  and  may  be  perverted  to  any  injW 
tice.^ 

John  of  Oxford  had  proelaimed  that  the  cardinals, 
William  rf  Pavia,  and  OthoK  were  invested  in  ftiU  pow- 
ers to  pass  judgment  between  the  King  and  the  Pri- 
mate.' Btit  whether  John  of  Oxford  had  mistaken  or 
eixaggerated  their  powers,  or  the  Pope  (no  improbable 
case,  eonsidering  the  change  of  affiuns  in  Italy)  had 
thought  fit  af:erwardfl  to  modify  or  retract  them,  they 
came  rather  as  oaediators  than  judges,  with  orders  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  rather  than  to  decide 
on  their  cause.  The  cardinals  did  not  arrive  in  Franoe 
till  the  autumn  of  the  year.*  Even  before  tiieir  arri- 
val, first  rumors,  then  more  certain  intelligence  had  been 
propagated  threughont  Christendom  of  the  terrible  di»* 
aster  which  had  befidlen  the  Bmperor.  Barbarossa's 
career  of  vengeance  and  conquest  had  been  ajd.  \w> 
out  short.  The  Pope  a  prisonar,  a  fugitive,  VvMt«iick. 
was  unexpectedly  released,  restored  to  power,  if  not  to 

1  Compare  Jokn  of  Salisbory,  p.  539.  ^  ScripsH  autem  resc  Domfno 
CokmUim^  Hfinrlonm  Pitanukn  et  WilMmim  Papiensem  in  FrMoism  ve^- 
ttinw  ad  Doyas  exacdones  faciendaa,  nt  iQidique  conradant  et  contrahant, 
und^  Papa  Alexander  in  urbe  sustentetur:  alter,  ut  nostis,  levis  est  et  mu- 
UbiKSf  alter  dol6««9  et  firauduleiitiw,  utef^u*  cupidoa  et  avanu:  et  ideo  de 
frcili  munera  dOBpabimt  eos  at  ^  oinnem  ii\jii8titiain  liKru'vaA>uni.  Audito 
eomm  detestando  adventu  formidare  c«pi  pra^sentiam  eonim  causs  vestrn 
multum  nocituram;  et  ne  Testro  et  vestrorum  sanguine  gratiam  Regis 
Angliie  rod! jnani  son  arAbesauit*'  Ha  refcfs  with  great  jQjr  to  the  Insor- 
TMtion  oC  tha  Saxons  agaioit  the  Emperor.  He  aajw  elaawhei^  of  Henty 
ei  Flaa,  *«Tb  boo*  opinioma  «8t,aed  Bomattui  et  OavdiMlia.'* ^ Kfi^ 
ecii. 

s  The  English  bishops  declare  to  the  Pope  himealf  that  Ihey  had  received 
tUi  eoneeiabB,  aor^ybrvuKini,  from  the  Pope^  and  that  the  King  was  fti- 
rioua  at  what  he  thought  a  deijeptioA.  *•*  Qilea,  ri.  IM;  Bouquet,  aOi. 

•  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  legates  to  soothe  Becket  and  the  King  of  Fraaee; 
ie  Mctttea  John  of  Oxibrd  of  apMading  fklae  reporta  about  the  extent  of 
ttieir  anttmMon;  Jehn  Oo«UBsa  of  betraying  Ma  letters  to  the  Antipepe. 
'  ^^Gilee,  vi.  M. 
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the  possession  of  Rtmie*^  The  climate  of  Rome,  as 
asual,  but  in  a  far  more  fearful  manner,  had  resented 
the  invasion  of  the  city  by  the  German  army.  A  pes- 
tilence had  broken  out,  which  in  less  than  a  mont'i 
made  such  havoc  among  the  soldiers,  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  room  to  bury  the  dead.  The  fever  seemed 
to  choose  its  victims  among  the  higher  clergy,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Antipope ;  of  the  princes  and  noUes,  the 
chief  victims  were  the  younger  Duke  Guel^  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  some  others ;  of  the  bishops, 
those  of  Prague,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Sjnres,  Verdun, 
Liege,  Zeite ;  and  the  arch-rebel  himself,  the  antipope- 
maker,  Reginald  of  Cologne.^  Throu^out  Eurqie 
the  clergy  on  the  side  of  Alexander  raised  a  cry  of 
awful  exultation  ;  it  was  God  manifestly  avenging  him- 
self on  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  the  new  Senna- 
cherib (so  he  is  called  by  Bec^t)  had  been  smitten  in 
his  pride ;  and  the  example  of  this  chastiaemeKit  of 
Frederick  was  a  command  to  the  Ohurch  to  resist  to 
the  last  all  rebels  against  her  power,  to  put  forth  her 
spiritual  arms,  which  God  would  as  assuredly  support 
by  the  same  or  more  signal  wonders.  The  defeat  of 
Frederick  was  an  admonition  to  the  Pope  to  lay  bare 
the  sword  of  Peter,  and  smite  on  all  sides.* 

i  So  oompletely  does  Bedul's  ftrtinie  fiinew  that  of  tho  Pope,  thai  on 
June  17  Alexander  writet  to  permit  Roger  of  York  to  orown  the  King's 
■on;  no  sooner  is  he  sa/b  in  Benevento^  Aagnst  S^  (pcrtiaps  the  Ibrer  had 
began),  than  be  writes  to  liis  legates  to  oonfinn  the  ezoonunnnicatioBS  of 
Becket,  wliich  he  had  suspended. 

s  Muratori,  sab  ann.  1167;  Yon  Ranmer,  iL  910.  On  the  lat  of  Angast 
Frederick  was  crowned;  September  4,  ha  is  at  the  Paas  of  Potttramoli,  in 
ftiU  retfeaty  or  raiher  light 

•  In  a  carioas  passage  fai  a  letter  writtm  by  Herbert  de  Bosham  in  the 
name  of  Becket,  Frederick's  defeat  is  oompared  to  Heni7*a  di^graesAil 
campaiicn  in  Waks     "  Mj  enemj/'  says  Becket  **  in  tlie  sAmndanoe  of  his 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Becket  so  interpreted 
what  he  deemed  a  sign  from  heaven.  But  Becket 
even  before  the  disaster  was  certainly  known  legatee. 
he  had  determined  to  show  no  submission  to  a  judge 
80  pairtial  and  so  corrupt  as  William  of  Pavia.^  That 
cardinal  had  i^'ged  the  Pope  at  Sens  to  aocept  Becket's 
resignation  of  his  see.  Becket  would  not  deign  to 
disguise  his  contempt.  He  wrote  a  letter  so  fiill  of 
violence  that  John  of  Salisbury,^  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, persuaded  him  to  destroy  it.  A  second  was 
little  milder;  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
more  moderate  tone.  Yet  even  thisn  he  spe^  of  the 
*^  insolence  of  ponces  lifting  up  their  horn."  To  Car- 
dinal Otho,  on  the  other  hand,  his  language  borders  on 
adulation. 

The  cardinal  Legates  travelled  in  slow  state.  They 
rvisited  first  Becket  at  Sens,  afterwards  King  ueeitiox 
Henry  at  Rouen.  At  length  a  meeting  was  oison. 
agreed  on  to  be  held  on  the  borders  of  the  French  and 
English  territory,  between  Gisors  and  Trie.  The  proud 
Becket  was  disturbed  at  being  hastily  summoned,  when 
he  w^  upable  to  muster  a  sufficient  retinue  of  horse- 
men to  meet  the  Italian  cardin^s.  The  two  kings 
were  there.  Of  Henry's  prdates  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  alone  was  present  at  the  first  interview.  Becket 
was  chaiged  with  urging  the  King  of  France  to  waj: 

T«]or,  oonld  udt  prevail  againdt  a  breedhlen  and  rag^  people  (*  exham 
cttam  «t  panm^aum  *)/*  —  Qilea,  vtii.  p.  968. 

1  ^  Credimoa  non  ease  juri  consentaaeam,  nos  ejus  subire  judicium  vel 
examen  qui  q merit  aibi  ikcere  commercium  de  sanguine  noetro,  de  pretio 
uttnam  non  iniqnitatia,  qocrit  sibi  nomen  et  gloriam.**  —  D.  Thorn.  Epist 
Qiles,  iii.  p.  15.  The  two  legates  are  described  as  **  plus  av^itin  quani 
Jnstitia  studiosi.'*  —  W.  Cant.  p.  21. 

>  Qilea,  iii.  157^  and  John  of  Salisbury's  reniarkabl<)  expostuUtory  lettei 
apon  Becker's  ybleuce.  —  Bouquet,  p.  566. 
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against  his  master.  On  the  fbllowing  day  the  King  ot 
France  said  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  that  this 
ootoTeof      impeachment  on  Becket^s  loyahy  was  false. 

St*  Juurttn*       fm-m       <■«     a  «  •  ^ 

Not.  2S.  To  all  the  persuasions,  m^iaces,  entreaties  of 
the  cardinals^  Becket  declared  that  he  woold  snbeiit, 
"  saving  the  honor  of  God,  and  of  the  Apostdio  See, 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  the  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  property  of  the  churches.  As  to  die  Oustoms 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  bow  his  neck  to  the 
executioner  than  swear  to  observe  th^n.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  his  own  restoration  at  once  to  all  the 
honors  and  possessions  of  the  see.'*  The  third  question 
was  on  the  appeal  of  the  bishops.  Bucket  inveighed 
with  bitterness  on  their  treachery  towards  him,  their 
servility  to  the  King.  **  When  the  shepherds  fled  all 
£g3rpt  returned  to  idolatry."  Becket  interpreted  these 
*' shepherds"  as  the  clergy.*  He  compares  them  to 
the  slaves  in  the  old  comedy;  he  declared  that  he 
would  submit  to  no  judgment  on  that  paisii  but  that 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  King.  They  were 
The  Ownm-  received  but  coldly  at  Argences,  not  fiur  from 
tteKiDg.  Caen,  at  a  great  meeting  with  the  Norman 
and  English  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  London  entered 
at  length  into  the  King's  grievances  and  his  own ; 
Becket*8  debt  to  the  King,*  his  usurpations  on  the 
see  of  Londoa.  At  the  close  Henry,  iu  tears,  en- 
treated the  cardinals  to  rid  him  of  the  troubleeome 
churchman*     William  of  Pavia  wept,  or  seemed  to 

1  Herbert  de  Boiiliam,  p.  SMS;  Epist  €H1es,  Hi.  16;  Bouquet,  96. 

*  Giles,  iii.  p.  91.    Compare  the  whole  letter. 

•  Foliot  rather  profknety  saM,  the  primate  eeems  to  tfafaric  tiiat  ta  iIb  ii 
washed  away  hi  baptism,  so  dobts  are  canodled  by  protttotkm. 
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weep  from  aympatliy.  Otho,  writes  Beokel's  emisBarj, 
oould  hardly  suppress  his  langhter.  The  English  prel- 
ates afterwards  at  Le  Mans  solemnly  renewed  their 
appeal.  Their  appeal  was  accompanied  with  a  letter, 
in  which  they  complain  that  Becket  would  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  wi*ath  of  the  King,  from  which  wrath 
he  himself  bad  fled  ;^  of  ials«  representations  of  the 
Custcms,  and  disregard  oi  all  justice  and  of  the  sacred 
canons  in  suspending  and  anathematizing  the  clergy 
without  hearing  and  without  trial.  William  of  Pavia 
gave  notice  of  the  appeal  for  the  next  St.  Martinis  Day 
(so  a  year  was  to  elapse),  with  command  to  abstain 
from  all  exoommunioation  and  interdict  of  the  kingdom 
till  that  day*'  Both  cardinals  wrot^  strongly  to  the 
Pope  in  frivor  of  the  Bishop  of  London.^ 

At  this  soG^ension  Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  grief  and  indignation*^  He  described 
himself  as  the  most  wretched  of  men :  applied  the  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  Saviour's  unequalled  sorrow 
to  himself.  He  inveighed  against  William  of  Pavia  :^ 
he  threw  himself  on  the  justice  and  c(mipa^on  of  the 
Pope.  But  this  inhibition  was  confirmed  by  dm.«». 
the  Pope  himseif,  iii  answer  to  another  embassage  of 

I  '^  Ad  mortem  nos  inyitat  ct  saQgninit  ofiisionem,  cvm  ipse  mortem, 
quam  nemo  sibi  dignabatnr  aat  minabatur  inrer^  summb  studio  declina- 
TBite  at  «nam  aangalnem  Blbtttmii  ^naeivaitdo,  ejus  aeo  g^ttam  effun^i 
Toluerit.*'  —  GUes,  vi.  196.    JBouguat,  304. 

«  Giles,  vi.  148.    Bouqwet,  304. 

<  GilM,  vi.  185,  141.  Bonqu^  96S.  Wilfiam  of  PaVia  neommdnded 
0»  tnMiaW^on  of  Bao^et  ^  some  ^er  sea* 

^  Giles,  iii.  28.    Bouquet,  306. 

*  One  of  his  letters  to  William  of  Pavia  begins  with  this  fieioe  denuncia 
tion :  **  Non  credeham  me  UM  veMJeal  t^ypoAendttn  empto^ribas,  lit  de  San 
gume  meo  comparerea  tibi  compendiam  de  pretio  laiqaitifis,  Acians  tibi 
•amea  at  floriam." — Gflaa,  iii.  151  Beaket  td^aya  Itpreseiits  Ms  enemies 
aa  thirsting  after  his  blood* 
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Heniy,  consistiDg  of  Clarembold,  Prior  Elect  of  St. 
Augustine's,  the  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  and  others*^ 
This  important  &vor  was  obtained  through  t^e  interest 
of  Cardinal  John  g£  Naples,  who  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  insolent  Archbishop  must  at  length  see  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  submission. 

Becket  wrote  again  and  again  to  the  Pope,  bitterlj 
Majid.  complaining  that  the  successive  ambassadora 
Pope.  of  the  King,  John  of  Oxford,  Jdbn  Cum- 

min, the  Prior  of  St.  Augustine's,  returned  from  Bomo 
each  with  larger  ocmcessions.^  The  Pot)e  acknowledged 
that  the  concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him.  The 
ambassadors  of  Henry  bad  threatened  to  leave  the 
Papal  Court,  if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with, 
in  open  hostility«  The  Pope  was  still  an  exile  in  Bene- 
vento,*  and  did  not  dare  to  reoccupy  Borne.  The  Em- 
peror, even  after  his  discomfiture,  was  .sUU  formidafale ; 
lie  might  collect  another  Overwhelming  Transalpine 
force.  The  subsidies  of  H^iry  to  the  Italian  cities 
and  to  the  Roma?  parens  of  the  Pope  could  not  be 
spared.  The  Pontiff  therefbre  wrote  soothii^  letters 
to  the  King  of  France  and  to  Becket.  He  insinuated 
that  these  concessions  were  but  for  a  tiifie.  ^^For  a 
time  I "  replied  Becket  in  an  answer  full  of  fire  and 
passion :  ^  and  in  that  time  the  Church  of  England 
fiills  utterly  to  ruin ;  the  properly  of  the  Church  and 
the  poor  is  wrested  from  her.  In  that  time  prelacies 
and  abbacies  are  confiscated  to  the  King's  use :  in  that 
time  who  will  guard  the  flock  wh^  the  wolf  is  in  the 

1  Giles,  iv.  1S»;  tL  US.    Bowiiiet,  SIS,  aiS. 

•  He  w«s  «t  Ben^vantOi  thoofi^  with  dUTerent  d^graet  of  foipec,  ftwi 
kag.  22, 1167,  to  Feb.  24, 1170. 
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fold  ?  This  &tal  dispensation  will  be  a  precedent  for 
all  ages.  But  for  me  and  mj  fellow-exiles  all  authority 
of  Rome  hi^d  ceased  forever  in  England.  There  had 
been  no  one  who  had  maintwied  the  Pope  against  kings 
and  princes."  His  significant  language  inyoIvoB  the 
Pope  himself  in  the  general  and  unisi)aring  charge  of 
rapacity  and  Tenality  with  which  he  brands  the  court 
of  Rome,  ^vl  shall  have  to  give  an  account  at  the  last 
day,  where  gold  and  sUver  are  of  no  avail,  nor  gifts 
which  blind  the  eyes  even  of  the  wise.''^  The  same 
contemptuous  allusions  to  that  notorious  venahty  trans- 
pire in  a  vehement  letter  addressed  to  the^^^ 
College'  of  Cardinals,  in  which  he  urges  that  C"*"**^ 
his  cause  is  their  own;  that  they  are  sanctioning  a 
fatal  and  irretrievable  example  to  temporal  prinoes; 
that  they  are  abrogating  all  obedience  to  the  Church. 
^^  Your  gold  and  silver  will  not  deliver  yon  in  the  day 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  in  a  tone  of  hi- 
d%nant  remonstrance  that  the  Pope  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  of  their  enemy«  More  than  one 
of  the  French  prelates  who  wrote  in  the  same  strain 
declared  that  their  King,  in  his  resentment,  had  se- 
riously thoi^^ht  of  defection  to  the  Antipope,  and  of  a 
close  connection  with  the  Impmal  family.'  Alexander 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  at  reconciliation ; 
at  least  he  should  gain  time,  that  precious  source  of 
hope  to  the  embarrassed  and  irresolute.  His  mediatora 
were  the  Prior  of  Montdieu  and  Bernard  de  Corilo,  a 

I  QUMj  Ui.  p.  65.    BosqiMt,  817.    fiend  tin  whole  letter  begfamlnii 


2  Bonqaet,  324. 

*  £pi8t.  Qilcs,  iv.    Bonqoet.  890. 
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monk  of  Ghrammont^    It  Was  a  fortunate  time,  for  jii^^t 

at  this  junotore,  peace  aiod  even  amity  seemed  to  be 

established  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England. 

Many  of  the  great  Norman  and  French  prelates  and 

nobles  oflRered  themselves  as  joint  mediators  with  the 

commissioners  of  the  Pope. 

A  vast  assembly  was  convened  on  the  day  of  tibe 

MMtinff  Epiphany  in  the  plains  near  Montmirai), 
ftt  Mont-  r        .       1  «   t  1  .  3 

nin^         where  m  me  presence  of'^tbe  two  kmgs  an<v 

the  barons  of  each  realm  the  reconciliation  was  to  take 
place.  Becket  held  a  k)ng  conference  with  the  media- 
tors. He  proposed,  instead  of  l3ie  obnoxioos  phrase 
♦*  saving  my  order,"  to  substitute  **  saving  the  honor  of 
God ;  "  •  the  mediators  of  the  treaty  insistied  on  his 
ijirowing  himsdf  on  the  king's  mercy  absolutely  and 
without  reservation.  With  great  reluctance  Becket 
appeared  at  least  to  yield  t  his  counsellors  acquiesced  in 
silence.  With  this'  distinct  understanding  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  met  at  Mdntmirail,  and  every^ 
thing  seemed  pr^)ared  for  ^  final  settlehient  of  this 
jm.  6»  U6IK  long  and  pbstinate  quarrel  The  Kings  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  Primate.  But  as  he  was  on  his 
way,  De  Boeham  (who  always  assumes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  su^esting  Becket's  most  haughty  proceed- 
iilgs)  whispered  in  bis  ear  (De  Bosham  himself  asseirts 
this)  a  solemn  eaution,  lest  he  should  act  over  agaiti 
the  fiital  scene  of  weakness  at  Clarendon.     Becket  had 


I  Th^r  inttruetlQDfi  »t  dated  May  ifi,  116S.  See  also  die  ira:veriiig  lek- 
tera  to  Becket  and  the  King  of  France.  —  Giles,  W,  p.  25,  p.  111. 

*  *'  Sed  quid?  Nobis  ita  consilium  suspendentibus  et  bssitantibiiB  <|uid 
•gesdum  a  paofa  mediatoriboa,  tttaltis  «t  magnia  riris,  et  pntoettiiii  qui  iliter 
ipsos  a  viris  religiosis  et  aUis  archipnesuli  amicissimis  et  (knkfliarisi^lsi 
adeo  sicut  et  supra  diximus,  suasos,  tractus  et  impulsus  est,  fit  haberetur 
persuasus/*  —  De  Bosham,  p.  268. 
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not  time  to  antirer  De  Boiham  t  h^  adYanced.  to  the 
King  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet*  Hemy  iraided  him 
instantly  fitMd  the  gronnd.  Becket,  standing  upright) 
began  to  solicit  iht  clemency  of  the  £jng%  He  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  submit  his  whole  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  the  two  Kings  and  of  the  assembled  prel« 
ates  and  nobles.  After  a  pause  he  added,  **  Saving  the 
honor  of  God." » 

At  this  unexpected  breach  of  his  agreement  the  me« 
diators,  even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Becket,  stood 
aghast.  Henry,  thinking  himself  duped,  as  ^^^^ 
Well  he  mi^t,  broke  out  into  one  of  his  un-  •'o*^** 
governable  fits  of  anger.  He  reproached  the  Ardi*- 
bishop  with  arrogance^  obstinacy,  and  ingratitude.  He 
80  tin:  foigot  himself  as  to  dedare  that  Becket  had  dis^ 
pUyed  alt  his  magnificence  and  prodigality  as  chancel- 
lor only  to  court  populari^  and  to  supplant  his  king  in 
the  a£kctions  of  his  people4  Becket  listened  with  pa* 
tienoe,  and  appealed  to  the  King  o£  France  ae  witness 
to  his  loyalty.  Henry  fiercely  mterrupted  him.  ♦*  Mark, 
Sire  (he  addressed  the  King  of  Fnanoe),  the  jnfittua^ 
tion  and  pride  of  the  man :  he  pretetid3  to  have  been 
banished,  tiiongh  he  fled  ttom.  his  see.  He  would  per^ 
soade  you  that  he  is  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
Ohurch,  and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  justice.  I  have 
always  been  willing,  and  am  still  vrilling,  to  grant  that 
he  should  rule  his  Church  with  the  same  liberty  as  his 
pi  ddecessors,  men  not  less  holy  than  himself."  Even 
the  King  of  France  seemed  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 

^  ^Sed  mox  aiiyecit,  qnod  nee  rex  nee  pads  mediatores,  vel  a)!i,  vet 
etiam  sol  propria  estimaTenint,  at  acyiceret  videlicet  *  Salvo  hunore  Dei.*** 
—  De  Boflharo,  p.  902.  In  bis  account  to  the  Pope  of  this  meeting,  Becket 
Mippresses  his  own  tetgivenation  on  this  point  —  Epist  QUes,  til.  p.  43 
Conipare  John  of  Salbbury  (who  was  not  prewut).  Bonquet,  895. 
VOL.  IV.  25 
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Becket.  The  prelates  and  ndbles,  having  m  vain  la- 
bored to  bend  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Primate,  re- 
tired in  sullen  dissatisfitction.  He  stood  alone.  Even 
John  of  Poitiers,  his  most  ardent  admirer,  followed  him 
to  Etampes,  and  entreated  him  to  yidd.  ^  And  joo, 
too,"  returned  Becket,  ^^  will  joa  strangle  us,  and  give 
triumph  to  ihe  malignity  of  our  ^lemies  ?  "  ^ 

The  King  of  England  retired,  followed  by  the  Papal 
Legates,  who,  though  they  held  letters  of  Commination 
from  the  Pope,^  delayed  to  serve  them  on  the  King. 
Becket  followed  the  King  of  France  to  Montmirail.  He 
was  received  by  Louis;  and  Becket  put  on  so  che^:Ail 
a  countenance  as  to  surprise  all  present.  On  his  return 
to  Sens;  he  explained  U>  his  followers  that  his  cause  was 
not  only  ^t  of  the  Church,  but  of  God.^  He  passed 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  ignorant  of 
his  duplicity.  "  Behdd  the  prelate  who  stood  up  even 
before  two  kings  for  the  honor  of  God.*' 

Becket  may  have  had.  foresight,  or  even  secret  in- 
formation of  the  hoUowness  of  the  peace  between  the 
two  kii^.  Pefore  many  days,  some  acts  of  barbarous 
ww  of         cruelty  by  Henry  a^ninst  his  rebellious  sub- 

Pranceand       .  i  i      i  .  .       .       , 

sogiud.  jects  plunged  the  two  nations  again  m  hos- 
tility. The  King  of  France  and  his  prelates,  feeling 
how  nearly  they  had  lost  their  powerful  ally,  b^an  to 
admire  what  they  called  Becket's  magnanimity  as  loud- 
ly as  they  had  censured  his  obstinacy.      The  King 

1  "*  Ut  quid  nos  et  vos  ftrangpiliitia?  "  —  Epist.  GileB,  iii.  312. 

3  Throngbout  the  Pope  kept  up  his  false  game.  Ue  privately  aasnred 
the  King  of  B'rance  that  he  need  not  be  alarmed  if  himself  (Alexander) 
seemed  to  take  part  against  the  archbishop.  The  cause  was  saft  in  hn 
bosom.  See  the  curious  letter  of  Matthew  of  Sens.  — Epist  Giles,  iv.  p. 
166. 

'  '*Nunc  pneter  ecclesis  causam,  expressam  ipeios  otiam  Dei  fnnttiwi 
«gebamu8."  —  De  Bosham,  272. 
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Visited  him  at  Sens :  one  of  the  Papal  commissioneis^ 
the  Monk  of  Grammont,  said  privately  to  Herbert  de 
Bosham^  that  he  had  rather  his  foot  hod  been  ciit  off 
than  that  Becket  should  have  listened  to  his  advice.^ 

Becket  now  at  once  drew  the  sword  and  cast  away 
the  scabbard.  "  Cursed  is  he  that  refiraineth  his  sword 
from  blood,"  This  Becket  applied  to  the  j^jcomnm- 
si)iintual  weapon.  On  Ascension  Day  he  ■*<»**°"* 
aji^in  solemnly  exodmmnnicated  Gilbert  Foliot  B^op 
of  London,  Joscelin  of  Salisbury,  the  Archdeacon  of 
SaKsbuiy,  Richard  de  Luci,  Randulph  de  Broc,  and 
many  other  of  Henry's  most  faithful  counsellors.  He 
announced  this  excommunication  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,*  and  reminded  him  that  whosoever  presumed 
to  communicate  with  any  one  of  these  outlaws  of  the 
Church  by  word,  in  meat  or  drink,  or  even  by  saluta* 
tion,  subjected  himsdf  thereby  to  the  same  excommu- 
nication. The  appeal  to  the  Pope  he  treated  with 
sovereign  contempt.  He  sternly  inhibited  Roger  of 
Worcester,  who  had  entreated  permission  to  communi- 
cate with  his  brethren.*  **  What  fellowship  is  there 
between  Chorist  and  Belial  ?''  He  announced  this  act 
to  the  Pope,  entreating,  but  with  the  tone  of  command, 
his  approbation  of  the  proceeding.  An  emissary  of 
Becket  had  the  boldness  to  enter  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  to  thrust  the  sentence  into  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest,  and  then  to  proclaim  with  a  loud 
voice,  **  Know  all  men,  that  Gilbert  Bishop  of  London 
is  excommunicate  by  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Legate  of  the  Pope."     He  escaped  with  some 

iJDeBcehAin^STS. 

s  Giles,  ui.  290.  n.  293.    Bonquet,  346 

*  Giles,  iii.  322     Bouquet,  34S. 
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difficulty  from  ill-UBage  by  the  peopleu  Fobot  imiiieJi* 
ately  summoned  his  clei^ ;  explained  the  tbegkiicf^ 
injustice^  nullity  of  an  excommunication  witliouY  cita» 
tion,  hearing,  or  trial,  and  renewed  his  appeal  to  the 
Pope*  The  Dean  of  St*  Paulas  and  all  the  clergy,  ex- 
cepting the  priests  of  certain  monasteries,  jomed  in  the 
appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  dedined,  neyerthelesa 
he  gave  to  Foliot  the  kiss  of  peace.* 

King  Henry  was  not  without  fear  at  this  last  desper- 
HMut^  ate  blow*  He  had  not  a  single  chaplain  who 
iamxj,  had  not  been  excommunicated^  or  was  not 
virtually  under  ban  fbr  hiolding  interoourse  with  persona 
under  exconuhunication.^  He  continued  his  active  in- 
trigues, his  subsidies  in  Italy.  He  bought  the  support 
of  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Parma,  Bologna.  The 
Frangipani,  the  &mily  of  Leo,  th^  people  of  Bome^ 
were  still  kept  in  allowance  to  the  Pope  chiefly  by  his 
lavish  payments.^  He  made  overtures  to  the  King  <^ 
Sicily,  the  Pope's  ally,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  family :  and  finally,  he  urged  the  tempting  oflbr  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Reginald  of  Salisbury  boast^  that,  if  the  Pope  ehookl 
die,  Henry  had  the  whole  Oollege  o(  Cardinals  in  his 
pay^  and  could  name  his  Pope.^ 

But  no  longer  dependent  on  Heftry's  laig^ssea  to  his 
I>arti8ans,  Alexander's  affiurs  wore  a  more  prosperous 
aspect    He  l)egan,  yet  catitioudy^  to  show  his  real  bias* 

1  Epist  Giles,  fv.  225. 

•  Fngm.  Vit.  Giles,  1.  p.  971. 

'  **  %t  quod  omnes  Bomanoe  datft  pectmUl  induoant  tit  fkciant  fidelitatem 
domino  ^apte,  dummodo  in  nostr&  dejectione  regis  AngUsB  satisfiiciat  T^ 
lonUU.'* -•  Epist  ad  Humbold.  Card.  Gnett,iii.l2S.  Boaqnet,  850.  Con- 
pare  Lambeth,  on  the  effect  of  Italian  affidn  on  tha  eondaot  of  the  Pope. 
—  p.  106. 

*  Kpist.  188,  p.  266. 
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He  determined  to  appoint  a  new  legatine  oommissioOf 
not  now  rapacious  cardinals  and  avowed  par-  n«w  LegathM 
ttsans  of  Henry.  The  Nuncios  were  Gra- lur.  lo,  ueb. 
tian,  a  bard  and  severe  canon  lawyer,  not  likely  to 
swerve  from  the  loftiest  claims  of  the  Decretals ;  an 
Vivian,  a  man  of  more  pliant  character,  bat  as  far  as 
lie  was  firm  in  any  principle,  disposed  to  high  ecclesias- 
tical views^  At  the  same  time  be  urged  Becket  to 
issue  no  sentences  against  the  King  or  the  King's  fol- 
lowers ;  or  if,  as  he  hardly  believed,  he  had  already 
done  so,  to  suspend  their  powers. 

The  terrors  of  the  excommunication  were  not  with* 
out  their  efiect  in  England.  Some  of  tbcg^H^p,^ 
Bishops  began  gradually  to  recede  from  the  ***■  ^^*'* 
King's  party,  and  to  incline  to  that  of  the  Primate. 
Hereford  had  already  attempted  to  cross  the  sea.  Hen- 
ry of  Winchester  was  in  private  correspondence  with 
Becket :  he  bad  throughout  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money.  ^  Becket  skilfully  labored  to  awaken  bis  old 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Grown.  He  reminded  Win- 
chester of  his  royal  descent,  that  he  was  secure  in  bis 
powerful  connections;  ^^the  impious  one  would  not 
dare  to  strike  him,  for  fear  lest  bis  kindred  should 
avenge  his  cause."  ^  Norwich,  Worcester,  Chester, 
Chichester,  more  than  wavered.  This  movement  was 
strengthened  by  a  false  step  of  Fdiot,  which  exposed 
all  bis  former  proceedings  to  the  charge  of  irregular 
ambition.  He  began  to  declare  publicly  not  only  that 
he  never  swore  canonical  obedience  to  Becket,  but  to 


1  Filz-StephflOy  p.  S71. 

*  **Doiiio  vestra  flagellom  sospendit  Impins,  ne  qaod  promereret,  prof^ 
qnornin  vestrorum  ministerio  veniat  lupw  dum.**  —  Giles,  iiL  838.  Boa- 
toet,  358. 
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anerl  Ike  hid^eiKitmce  of  the  see  ef  LeockMi  and  tke 
right  of  the  see  of  London  t(»  the  prioMcy  of  EagkiuL 
Becket  speaks  of  this  as  an  act  of  spiiritDal  pamoide ; 
Foliot  was  another  Absalom.^  He  appealed  to  the 
pride  and  the  fears  of  the  Chapter  of  Cantevbaiy :  be 
exposed,  and  called  on  theaa  to  reeist,  these  machina* 
tions  of  Foliot  to  degrade  tke  archiepiscopat  see«  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  all  perioas  to  abstaki  (rook 
communion  with  those  who  were  under  his  ban ;  ^*  for 
he  had  aeenrate  information  as  to  all  who  weve  gviltjr 
of  that  offence/'  Even  in  France  this.  piDoeediag 
strengthened  the  sympathy  with  Beckel.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  the  fi^hops  of  Tyoyes,  Paris,  NoyoB, 
Auxen*e,  Boulogne,  wrote  to  tlie  Po|m>  to  denouoe 
this  audacious  impiety  of  t^  B«hop  of  London. 

TI)e  first  interriew  of  the  new  Papai  legates^  Gra* 
ititerrfew      tian  and  Vivian,  with  the  Kiag,  ia  described 

of  the  new  .1*1  •  1  n'i/»-r^i 

LegHt^n  wHh  With  Singular  mmutenesa  uy  a  mead  of  Beek^ 
Mag.  2^5'  et.^  On  the  ere  of  St.  BartbokMnew*a  Day 
they  arrived  at  Damport.  On  their  approach,  Qteofficj 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  «tole  out  of  th^  town.  The 
King,  as  he  came  in  from  hunting,  coorteottsly  slopped 
at  the  lodging  of  the  Legatee:  as  tbef  weie  eenvernng 
the  Prince  rode  up  with  a  great  blowing  <rf  horns  from 
the  chase,  and  presented  a  whele  stag  to  the  Legates. 
The  next  morning  the  King  visited  them,  aeeompanied 
by  the  Bishops  of  Sees  and  of  Reimea.  PreKody  Joha 
6f  Oxford,  Reginald  of  Salisbury^  and  the  AroUkacoa 
ef  Lkndaff  were  admitted.  iW  eonfereace  hated  the 
whole  day,  sometimes  in  amity,  sometimes  in  strife. 
Just  before  sunset  the  King  rushed  out  m  wratk,  swear* 

1  Gfle<s  IK.  sot.    Bo«qMt,S6a. 

-  *'  Aniici  ad  Tbomam/*  —  Giles,  iv.  277.    Bouquet,  S70U 
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log  by  ther  ey«s  of  God  thai:  ke  wodU  not  submit  to 
iimt  lerma.  GbautiaD  fiinnly  repUed,  ^Tkmk  not  to 
threat^  u»;  we  eome  firoHL  a  court  which  is  aocua- 
toaned  to  coflusoaad  Bnperocs  aiid  Kings."  The  King 
tbea  sttiminonied  bik  barons  to  wkness,  together  widi  his 
eb%pl^ngi^  what  feir  cffers  he  iad  made.  He  departed 
•omewhut  pacified.  The  eighth  day  was  i^pwited  for' 
the  cooy^entioO)  alt  wbuh  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
^ai&s^  9gltta  to  meet  in  the  presence  of  die  Legates. 

It  was  h€jd  at  Bayeux.  With  the  King  appeared 
the  Arohbi^Jkbops  of  Rou«n  and  Bordeaux,  the  Aug.  n. 
Bisliop  of  Ls  Mans»  and  ail  the  Norman  prelates.  Thai 
seoond  day  arrivod  one  EngUsh  bishop  «-**  Worcester.  • 
Joha  o{  Foiiiera  kept  prctdently  away.  The  Legates 
])resea»ted  the  Pope's  {weeeding  letters  in  favor  of 
B^ket*  The  King,  after  stating  his  gne^anceB,^  said, 
^^  If  for  this  man  I  do  anything,  on  account  of  the 
Pope's  eotr^ties,  he  ought  to  be  \^ry  gratefal.^'  The- 
next  day  at  a  place  cidled  Le  Bar,  the  King  requested 
tbe  Legates  to  absolve  his  ehaplains  without  any  oath  r 
on  their  refiisal,  tiie  King  moimted  bis  horse^  and  swore 
tJbat  he  would  merer  listen  to  the  Pope  or  any  one  else* 
concerning  tihe  restoration  of  Becket.  The  prelatee 
interceded;  tlie  Legates  partially  gare  way.  The 
King  dismounted  and  renewed  the  conference.  At 
length  be  consented  to  the  return  of  Becket  and  all 
the  exiles.  He  seemed  delighted  at  this,  and  treated 
(if  other  affiura  He  returned  again  to  the  L^ates, 
and  demanded  that  tbey,  or.  one  of  thonif  or  at  least 
Bome  one  commisatoned  by  them,  should  cross  over  to 

1  Heqiy,  it  fthould  be  observed,  waived  til  the.  demwdd  vhich  he  hftd 
.litherto  urged  against  Becket,  for  debta  incurred  during  bis  cbanceHof- 
ibip. 
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England  to  absolve  all  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Primate.  Gratian  reiused  this  with  inflexible 
obstinacy.  The  King  was  again  furious:  ^^I  care  not 
an  egg  for  you  and  your  excommunications."  He 
again  mounted  his  horse,  but  at  the  earnest  suppli- 
cation of  the  prelates  he  returned  once  more.  He 
demanded  that  they  should  vrrite  to  the  Fope  to 
announce  bis  pacific  ofiers.  The  bishops  explained  to 
the  King  that  the  Legates  had  at  last  produced  a  posi- 
tive mandate  of  the  Pope,  enjoining  their  absolute  obe- 
dience to  his  Legates.  The  King  rejdied,  *^I  know 
tiiat  they  will  lay  my  realm  under  an  interdict,  but 
cannot  I,  who  can  take  the  strongest  castle  in  a  day, 
seize  any  ecclesiastie  who  shall  presume  to  utter  such 
an  interdict?"  Some  concessions  allayed  his  wrath, 
and  he  returned  to  his  ofiers  of  reconciliation.  Greofiry 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  were  absolved  on  the  condi- 
tion of  declaring,  with  their  hands  on  the  Ooqpels,  that 
tliey  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  Legates.  The 
King  still  pressing  the  visit  of  one  of  the  L^ates  to 
England,  Vivian  consented  to  take  the  Journey.  The 
bishops  were  ordered  to  draw  up  the  treaty ;  but  the 
King  insisted  on  a  clause  ^^  Saving  die  honor  of  his 
Crown."  They  adjourned  to  a  fiiture  day  at  Caen. 
The  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  adds  the  writer,  flattered  the 
King ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  for  Gk>d  and  the 
Pope. 

Two  conferences  at  Caen  and  at  Rouen  were  equally 
inconclusive ;  the  King  insisted  on  the  words^  "  saving 
tlie  dignity  of  my  Crown."  Becket  inquired  if  he 
might  add,  "  saving  the  liberty  of  the  Church."  ^ 

The  King  threw  all  the  blame  of  the  final  rupture 
1  Epist.  GUes,  iv.  216.    Bouquet,  878. 
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on  the  L^ates,  who  had  agreed,  he  said,  to  this  clause,^ 
but  through  Becket's  influence  withdrew  from  their 
word.*  He  reminded  the  Pope  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session letters  of  his  Holiness  exempting  him  and  his 
realm  from  all  authority  of  the  Primate  tiD  he  should 
be  received  into  the  royal  favor.*  **  If,"  he  adds,  "  the 
Pope  revises  my  demands,  he  must  henceforth  despaif 
of  my  good-will,  and  look  to  other  quarters  to  protect 
his  realm  and  his  honor."  Both  parties  renewed  their 
appeals,  their  intrigues  in  Rome :  Becket's  complaints 
of  Rome's  venality  became  louder.^ 

Becket  b^an  again  to  fulminate  his  excommunica^ 
tions.  Before  his  departure  Gratian  signified  to  Geo^ 
fry  Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  that  their  absolution  was 
conditional ;  if  peace  was  not  ratified  by  Michaelmas, 
they  were  still  under  the  bah.  Becket  menaced  some 
old,  some  new  victims,  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  John 
Cumnun,  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  others.*^ 
Bnt  he  now  took  a  more  decisive  and  terrible  step.  He 
wrote  to  the  bishq)s  of  £ngland,®  commanding  them  t6 
ky  the  whole  kingdom  under  interdict ;  all  divine  of- 

1  ^  Revocato  conaensa/*  writee  the  Bishop  of  Neven,  m  moderate  prelate, 
who  regrets  the  obsthiacj  of  the  nimcios.  —  Giles,  yi.  9S6.  Boaqaet,  377. 
Compare  tiie  letter  of  the  clergy  of  Narraandy  to  the  Pope.«-(^le8,  vL 
177.    Bouquet,  877. 

3  Becket  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  under  the  **  dignitatihos  ** 
lurked  the  "•  oonsnetudinibus.**  —  Giles,  iii.  S90.    Bouquet,  S79. 

s  ^  Ceteras  vestras  recepimus,  et  ipsas  adhuc  penes  nos  habemus,  in  qui- 
bus  terrain  nostram  et  perwnaa  r^gni  a  prAfkta  Cantuarensis  potcstate 
ezimebatis,  donee  ipse  in  gratiam  nostram  rediisset.**  -*  Epist  Giles,  vi. 
»1.    Bouquet,  874. 

^**Nam  quod  mtindns  sentit,  dolet,  ingemisdt,  nuUus  adeo  Iniquam 
causam  ad  ecclesiam  Romanam  deftrt,  qnin  ibi  spe  lucri  conoepta  ne  dix* 
erim  odore  sordioro,  a<yuto(rem  inveniat  et  patronum."  —  Epist.  iB.  133* 
Bouquet,  8S2. 

»  Giles^  iii  350;  Bouquet,  887. 

f  GUei,iiLS34;  Bouquet,  888. 
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6ces  were  to  cease  exoept  baptism^  penance,  arki  tin 
irwtieum,  unless  before  the  Feast  ^  die  PnrifiositiDa 
Kirf,2,mo.  tbe  King  should  have  given  foil  satisfactkm 
for  hi4  contamacy  to  the  Church.  This  was  to  be  done 
with  closed  doors,  die  laity  expelled  from  the  oeremo* 
nj,  with  no  bell  tolling,  no  dirge  wailing ;  all  diarcfa 
music  was  to  oease.  Tbe  act  was  8))eedilj  announced 
to  the  chapten  of  Cbickester,  Lincoln,  and  Bath.  Of 
the  Ptope  be  demanded  that  he  woald  treat  the  King** 
ambassadors,  Reginald  of  Salbbary  and  Ksdiard  Barro, 
one  as  actually  exconimunioate,  the  tidier  as  eontaiiii^ 
oated  by  intercourse  with  die  exccmmunica^^ 

The  menace  of  the  Interdict,  witii  the  fear  that 
the  Bisfaope  of  Enghnd,  aH  but  London  and  Salis* 
bury^  might  b^  overawed  into  pubtishing  it  in  their 
dioceses,  threw  Henry  back  into  bis  usual  nrsKthitJoa* 
There  were  other  alaniiing  signs.  'Gratian  had  re^ 
turned  to  Rome,  accompaaied  by  W^liam,  ArdMAap 
<X  Sens,  Becket'e  Host  faithfiil  admirer.  Rumors  apfeal 
thai  William  was  to  return  invested  in  Ml  legatine 
powers  — WiUiam,  no4i  only  Becket's  iriend,  but  tbe 
head  of  the  French  hierarchy.  If  the  Interdict  should 
be  extended  to  bis  French  dominions,  and  the  lElxcomr 
munication  iaimcfaed  against  his  pet^on,  couM  he  de^ 
pend  on  the  precarious  fidelity  of  the  Norman  .prelates? 
Differences  had  a^In  arisen  with  the  King  <^  FiBBoe.' 


I  Gitot,  iii.  48;  BtfoqMt,  SSO.  Beginald  of  Attttbiiiy  ^m  an  ^ 
•bjeot  of  B«cket'€  hate.  lie  calli  faim  mom  %oni  »  fanikMitk»  (*4brB> 
cariam  **),  son  of  a  priest  Reginald  hated  Becket  wUb  aqnal  oorAialitf^ 
BeekM  bad  betmjrei  hin  bj  a  fiOsc  pronme  of  not  ^joring  Ua  fttber. 
**  Quad  atnioe  ipei  son  pkia  quam  cam:fiiiuiMMi  "  —  Tfcia  latUr  uilaiai 
BaffiiMld'aspaeeti  aboatHeniy  having  the  Oottege  «f  Oardiuia  in  Wi  ^^^ 
—  Giles,  ill.  226;  Bouquet,  391. 

s  Becket  writes  to  the  Pope,  January,  lUa    **  Hac  iWm  «iptartei  im  cttlfero 
viareri,  ne  tianseat  ad  schismaticos,  quod  altaulB  CluiaQi  la  Jaaaa  AMali 
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Henry  was  seixed  with  an  access  of  devotion.  He  asked 
permiasdon  to  offisr  Ins  prayers  at  the  shrines  SMiry  ti 
and  at  the  Martyrs'  Mount  (Montmartre)  at  ^*^' 
Paris.  The  pilgrimage  wonld  lead  to  an  interview 
with  the  King  oi  France^  and  offer  an  occasion  <ft 
renewing  the  negotiatioiis  witii  Becket.  Vivian  was 
hastily  summoned  to  turn  back.  His  vanity  Iko?.  ua». 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  achievmg  fliat  i^econcil^ 
iation  which  had  fiuled  with  Oratian*  He  wrotie  to 
Beoket  requesting  his  presence.  Bedget^  tko«^  lie 
Mspeeted  Vivian,  yet  out  ef  respect  to  the  £jng  of 
Prance,  consented  to  approach  as  nesdr  as  GhateM  Coiv 
beil.  Afiber  the  confisrenoe  with  the  King  4jf  FixUice^ 
two  petiticmi  fiNmi  Becket,  in  his  usual  tone  ^of  ixnperir 
•ous  hmnflity,  were  presented  to  the  King  of  Snglaiid}^ 
The  Primate  condescended  to  entreat  the  tiwot  of 
Henry,  and  the  restoratioB  of  the  c&arch  of  Cailter- 
hury,  in  as  amjde  a  farm  as  St  was  bdd  be&dje  his  exile. 
The  4seeotid  was  more  brief,  but  zuioed  a  i»w  quea^ttoft 
'of  oompenBKtion  fbr  loss  and  damage  dtttb^  the  areb- 
InBhop's  absence  £rom  his  see^^  Both  |MU!tiea  Hegoanthmfr 
OMstiwted  each  other  ;  «ftoh  watdied  die  *•««»*«*• 
other's  words  with  captious  jealousy.  Vivi^,  n^eaty 
of  tjdose  vecbal  chicaneries  of  the  King,  declared  that 
he  hod'iever  imet  witii  aomtodacioiis  a  raaa  in  ^hb  Ufe*^ 
Vivian  m^it  have  rrimninbered  hw  own  retraolaAioais, 

sni,  regis  7rancoram  subegit,  ut  ab  obsequio  ejas  non  posfiit  ampIinB  Mp4- 
iwri."— p.48. 

1  Many  dUBcnltpointa  MOM.  Did  B^dtot  deaasd  not  merily  the  actoal 
possessions  of  the  see,  but  all  to  which  he  laid  claim?  There  were  three 
«i^teb  held  bj  WiDhim  de  Kes,  Henry  ef  fihsex,  «nd  JdbA  the  "Manifaall 
(Kbe  wigiiial  ^ect  of^Uopofee  at  l^brtkiui/iptoD?),  wUoh  BedoetlBptetfisal^ 
reqaired  and  declared  that  he  would  not  give  i^  if  eauled  forever. — Epift 
1^116^,111.^20;  Booquet,  400. 

a  Epist.  Giles,  iii.  Wli  Btmq^  109. 
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Btill  more  those  of  Bccket  on  former  occasions.  He 
withdrew  from  the  negotiation  ;  and  this  oondact,  wiUi 
the  refusal  of  a  gift  from  Henry  (a  i-are  act  of  virtue), 
won  him  the  approbation  of  Becket.  But  Becket 
himself  was  not  jet  without  mistrust ;  he  had  doubts 
whether  Vivian's  report  to  the  Pope  would  be  in  the 
same  s^rit.  ^^If  it  be  not,  he  deserves  the  doom  of 
the  traitor  Judas." 

Henry  at  length  agreed  that  on  the  question  of  com* 
pensation  he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  the  French  King,  the  judgment  of  the  Ghdlican 
Church,  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.^  This  made 
so  &vorab)e  an  impression  that  Becket  could  only  evade 
it  by  declaring  that  he  had  rather  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  King  than  involve  the  afiair  in  lit- 
igation. 

At  length  all  difHculties  seemed  yielding  away,  when 
Kte  of  Becket  demanded  the  customary  kiss  of  peace, 
*"**•  as  the  {Jedge  of  reconciliation.     Henry  pei^ 

emptorily  refiised ;  he  had  sworn  in  his  wrath  never  i» 
grant  this  favor  to  Becket.  He  was  inezoraUe ;  and 
without  this  guarantee  Becket  would  not  trust  the  faith 
of  the  King.  He  was  reminded,  he  said,  by  the  case 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  that  even  the  kiss  <^  peace 
did  not  seeure  a  revolted  sulgect,  Robert  de  Silian, 
who,  eveil  after  this  sign  of  amity,  had  been  seised  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon.  Henry's  conduct,  if  not  the  effect 
of  sudden  passion  or  ungovernable  aversion,  is  inexpli- 
cable. Why  did  he  seek  this  interview,  which,  if  he 
was  insincere  in  his  desire  for  reconciliation,  could 
afford  but  short  delay?  and  from  such  oaths  he  would 
hardly  have  refused,  for  any  great  purpose  of  his  own, 
I  Epiit.  ibid.;  Radtdph  de  Dioete. 
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to  receive  absolution.^  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Becket  reckoned  on  the  legatine  power  of 
William  of  Sens  and  the  terror  of  the  English  prelates, 
who  had  reftised  to  attend  a  council  in  London  to  reject 
Ifae  Interdict.  He  had  now  full  confidence  that  he 
could  exact  his  own  terms  and  humble  the  King  under 
his  feet.* 

But  the  King  was  resolved  to  wage  war  to  the  ut- 
most. Qeoffry  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of  Can- Ring*!  proo- 
terbury,  was  sent  to  Ekigland  with  a  royal  J*"**"****- 
proclamation  containing  the  fi:>lk>wing  articles :  —  L 
Whosoever  shall  bring  into  the  realm  any  letter  from 
the  Pope  or  the  Archbi^op  of  Canterbury  is  guilty  of 
high  treason.  II.  Whosoever,  whether  bishop,  clerk, 
or  layman,  shall  observe  the  Interdict,  shall  be  ^ected 
fr*om  all  his  chattels,  which  are  confiscate  to  the  Crown. 
III.  All  clerks  absent  firom  England  shall  return  before 
the  feast  of  St«  Hilary,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their 
revenues.  FV.  No  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Pope 
or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  all  chattels.  V.  All  laymen 
from  beyond  seas  are  to  be  searched,  and  if  anything 
be  found  upon  them  contrary  to  the  King's  honor,  they 
are  to  be  imprisoned ;  the  same  with  those  who  cross  to 
the  Continent  VI.  If  any  dei^  or  monk  shall  land 
in  ESngtand  without  passport  from  the  King,  or  with 
anything  contmry  to  his  honor,  he  shall  be  thrown  into 
prison.  VII.  No  clerk  or  monk  may  cross  the  seas 
without  the  King's  passport.  The  same  rule  applied 
to  the  clergy  of  Wales,  who  were  to  be  expelled  fi*om 

1  Aooording  to  Pope  Akxaoder,  Henry  offered  thftt  his  eon  should  give 
Uie  kiss  of  peace  in  his  stead.  —  Giles,  iv.  65. 
a  See  hia  letter  to  his  eraissaTies  at  Borne.  —  (Mkh ^  ^^\  Bouquet,  401 
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all  schools  in  En^nd.  Lastly,  VI IL  Tbe  sbcriffi 
were  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  freemen  throng 
out  England,  in  open  oovrt,  that  they  would  obey  these 
royal  mandates^  thus  abjuring,  it  is  aaid^  all  obedience 
to  Thomas^  Arohbisbop  of  Canterbury.  >  Tbe  biahofisb 
however^  dediiied  Uk  oadi^  tone  concealed  tbemsel\'<es 
in  their  dioceses.  Becket  addressed  a  triumplMuit  or 
gratalatory  letter  te  Ms  suffivgans  on  their  firauiess. 
*^  We  are  now  one,  'except  U»t  most  hapless  Judas,  thai 
rotten  limb  {FoKot  of  Lendoo!),  whidi  is  aevered  (t^m 
us."  ^  Another  letter  is  addressed  to  the  people  of 
fingland,  remonstrating  on  their  int{notts  abjuration  of 
their  pastor,  and  offering  absolution  to  aU  wko  had 
0Wom  through  oonpnlsioa  and  repented  of  their  oath.* 
Tbe  King  asd  the  Frii»ate  thus  contested  the  realm  of 
England. 

But  the  Pope  was  not  yet  to  be  inflamed  by  Becket"^ 
fhe  Pom  paflsioRs,  nor  <fute  disposed  to  depart  fi^om  Us 
*tt"**^«-  temt>orieing  policy.  Jolm  of  Otcford  was  at 
tlie  ooari  in  BeneveMto  with  the  Archdeacons  of  Rouen 
•ad  Stet.  From  that  coutt  rttnmed  the  Arebdeaoen 
t)f  Llandaff  and  Robert  de  Banre  with  a  conuBiSBien  t» 
the  Archbishop  oF  Bonen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevete  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  die  termination  of  the  diffi- 
iculdeb.  On  the  one  hand  tfiey  were  armed  '^ith 
powen^  if  the  King  did  not  accede  to  his  owb  termd 
widiin  forty  days  after  his  citation  (he  had  o^rad  a 
tiiousand  marks  as  ooaibpensatton  for  all  losses),  to  pro- 
nounoe  an  intsidict  against  his  conttneand  dominions ; 

1  RIcArdus  Donibernensis  apiid  tSmden.  Lcrrd  LytUltoii  hha  tttnthc* 
copy,  in  his  appendix;  in  that  a  ninth  article  fbrbade  the  paymeot  of  Pe- 
\er^  Pence  t»  n<nne;k  ww  to  be  (MtMetad  aid  bttnghtintDtlHWMhiqser 

s  RpiKt  GileH,  iii.  195;  BoiMfvet,  404. 
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nm  the  other,  Becket  was  exhorted  to  ImmUo  himseif 
before  the  King ;  if  Henry  was  inBexibie  and  dedmod 
the  Pope's  offei^ed  mbsolution  from  his  o»th,  to  accept 
the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  King's  son.  Tbe  King  wm 
iirged  to  abolish  in  due  time  the  impions  and  obrKxdons 
Custoilis.  AikI  to  these  prehttes  was  likewise  iutrtHsifcetl 
authority  to  aJbsolTe  die  reliractory  Bishops  of  Lonokm 
avid  Salisbulry*^  Tiiis,  howeTcr,  was  not  thecmly  ob- 
ject of  Henr/iB  new  embassy  to  the  Pope.  He  bad 
long  determined  on  the  coronation  of  liis  eldest  son  ;  ft 
had  been  delayed  tat  Tarious  reasons.  He  seined  this 
tipporlanity  of  reviTing  a  design  which  would  bo  as 
-well  htmnliating  to  B^ket  as  also  of  great  mooient  in 
case  the  person  of  the  King  should  be  struck  by  the 
thunder  of  eKoommunioatioli.  The  coronatioo  of  the 
King  of  England  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  t>f  tlie 
Arehbisheps  of  Oanterbnryi,  which  had  aer^r  been  in- 
Taded  without  sufficient  cause,  and  Becket  was  the  last 
Inan  tamely  to  surrender  so  iknporlaiit  a  nglit  of  his 
•see.  John  of  Oxfond  was  to  exert  «very  means  (wiiat 
^tiiose  aoeans  were  may  be  ooi^'edhired  rather  thsto 
proved)  to  obtain  the  papal  permission  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  officiate  at  that  ai^st  coDemony. 

The  absolution  of  the  Bishops  of  Lmidoti  and  Salis- 
bury was  an  astounding  blow  to  Becket.  He  tried  to 
impede  it  fay  calling  in  question  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  pronounce  it  without  the  presence  of  his  col- 
league. The  nrchbishop  disregarded  his  remonstn»mre, 
and  Becket's  sentence  was  thus  annulled  by  the  autlior- 
ity  of  the  Fope.  Rumors  at  the  same  time  b^an  to 
^read  that  the  Pope  had  granted  to  the  Archbishop  ttf" 
York  power  to  proceed  to  the  coronation.      Becket^s 

1  Dated  February  12, 1170. 
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fbry  burst  all  bounds.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal 
Albert  and  to  Grratian :  ^^  In  the  court  of  K4«ne,  now 
IS  ever,  Christ  is  crucified  and  Barabbas  released.  The 
miserable  and  blameless  exiles  are  condemned,  the  sacri- 
legiouS)  the  homicides,  the  impenitent  thieves  are  ab- 
solved, those  whom  Peter  himself  declares  that  in  his 
own  chair  (the  world  protesting  against  it)  he  wouM 
have  no  power  to  absolve.^  Henceforth  I  commit  my 
cause  to  God  —  Grod  alone  can  find  a  remedy.  Let 
those  appeal  to  Rome  who  triumph  over  the  innocent 
and  the  godly,  and  return  ^orying  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  For  me  I  am  ready  to  die."  Becket's  fellow- 
exiles  addressed  the  Cardinal  Albert,  denouncing  in  ve- 
hement language  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  support  the  robbers  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  longer  King  Henry  alone  who  is 
guilty  of  this  six  years'  persecution,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome.* 

The  coronation  of  the  Prince  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  took  place  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  on  the 
15th  of  June.'    The  ass^it  of  the  dergy  was  given 


1  Epist  ones,  Hi.  96;  BonqiieC,  416;  GOm,  iH.  106;  Bouquet,  4m  «*  S«d 
pro  e&  mori  paimti  somas."  He  adds:  **  XnsurgAiit  qui  volaeriot  eaidi- 
Dales,  anneat  non  modo  r^em  Anglite,  sed  totum,  si  possent  orbem  in  per- 
nidera  nostram  .  .  .  Utinain  via  Romana  non  gpratis  peremisset  tot  miseros 
ianooentes.  Qnis  de  oeUro  andebat  iU  regi  ranstere  qiMm  eocleela  Bomaaa 
tot  triamphis  aoimayit,  et  arm^Tit  ezemplo  pernitioso  manante  ad  pos- 
tcros." 

s^'Nec  perstiadebitar  mimdA,  qaod  siiasores  Istl  Deun  sapettat;  sad 
potios  pecuniam^  qaam  immoderato  avaritiK  ardore  sitinnt,  oUbcwimt.**  — 
Giles,  iv.  291;  Bouquet,  417. 

s  Becket*s  depression  at  this  event  is  dwelt  upon  in  a  letter  of  Peter  of 
Blois  to  John  of  Salisbaiy.  Peter  travelled  dnm  Some  to  Bologna  witk 
the  Papal  legates.  From  them  he  gathered  that  either  Becket  woald  sooa 
be  reconciled  to  the  King  or  be  removed  to  another  patriarchate.  —  E^iiU 
Kxji.  apud  Giles,  i.  p.  84. 
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with  that  of  the  laity.  The  Archbishop  of  York  pro- 
duced a  papal  brief,  authorizing  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony.^  An  inhibitory  letter,  if  it  reached  Eng- 
land, only  came  into  the  King's  hand,  and  was  sup- 
l)ressed ;  no  one,  in  feet  (as  the  production  of  such 
papal  letter,  as  well  as  Becket's  protest  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  to  the  bishops  collectively  and  severally, 
was  by  the  royal  proclamation  high  treason  or  at  least 
a  misdemeanor)  would  dare  to  produce  them. 

The  estrangement  seemed  now  complete,  the  recon- 
ciliation more  remote  than  ever.  The  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  though  urged  to 
immediate  action  by  Becket  and  even  by  the  Pope, 
admitted  delay  after  delay,  first  for  the  voyage  of  the 
King  to  England,  and  secondly  for  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy. Becket  seemed  more  and  more  desperate,  the 
King  more  and  more  resolute.  Even  after  the  Corona- 
tion, it  should  seem,  Becket  wrote  to  Roger  of  York,* 
to  Henry  of  Worcester,  and  even  to  Foliot  of  London, 
to  publish  the  Interdict  in  their  dioceses.     The  latter 

1  Dr.  Liogard  holds  this  letter,  printed  bgr  Lord  Ljttelton,  and  which  h» 
admits  was  produced,  to  have  been  a  forgery.  If  it  was,  it  was  a  most 
audacious  one;  and  a  most  flagrant  insnit  to  the  Pope,  whom  Henry  was 
#ven  now  endeavoring  to  propitiate  throogh  the  JLonbenl  R^publicB  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  (see  Giles,  iv.  10).  It  is  remarlcable,  too,  that 
though  the  Pope  declares  that  this  coronation,  contraiy  to  his  prohibition 
(Giles,  iv.  89),  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  he  has  no  word  of  the  for- 
gerj.  Nor  do  I  find  any  conteraporaiy  assertion  of  its  Rpnriousness. 
Becket,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  the  last  interview  with  the  King,  only 
mentions  the  general  permission  granted  by  the  Pope  at  an  early  period  of 
the  reign ;  and  argues  as  if  this  were  .the  only  permission.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  special  permission  to  Tork  to  act  was  craftily  interpolated  into  the 
general  permission  ?  But  the  trick  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Pope, 
now  granting,  now  nullifying  his  own  grants  by  inhibition.  Bouquet  ii 
strong  agminst  BaroniuB  (as  on  other  points)  npon  Alezander'B  daplidtjf.  — 
p.  434. 

s  Giles,  iii.  S2& 
VOL.  IV.  26 
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VAS  a  virtiMl  acknowl^^lgQiQnt  ^  tbe  legality  of  bk 
absoliilioiv  wbich  in  a  l^ttg  ktter  to  the  Bk^op  of  Ne* 
yets  he  bad  eoniested :  ^  b«t  the  Interdict  stil)  Is^mg  oy» 
the  King  and  the  r^ulm ;  the  fidelity  of  tbe  dei^  was 
precariooft. 

Tbe  reoofieiliation  at  last  was  ao  sudden  aa  to  take 
the  wojrld  by  ^uvpme*  The  cbie  to  thia  it  feund  in 
PitarSlfBpbon.  Some  one  hmd  s«ggesbed  by  word  or 
by  writing  U>  the  King  that  the  Firimate  w««dd  ke  kaa 
dangeroua  within  than  witbont  the  reahn.^  The  Lint 
A^slied  conviction  oa  the  Kiag's  mind*  The  two 
Kings  had  af^nted  anf  interview  at  Ftetterille^  be- 
^t,,^ot  tween  Obartrai  and  Touvs.  The  AidbUihop 
Fretteviue.  ^  g^jjg  j9ffevaiied  oa  Beekel  to  be,  omnnin 
moned,  in  the  neighborhoed.  Som^  daya  after  tha 
King  seeiaed:  persnaded  by  Uhb  ArchUshopaof  Sena  and 
Bon^n  and  thic^  Bdahop  of  Nei^exsr  to  hold  a  oonfepeoKt 
with  BeckeU^  As  soon  aa  they  dvew  near  the  Song 
rode  up,  nncoyer^  hb  head^  and  aalvted  the  Prekto 
Miith  fraiik  cQuirleayi  and  after  a.8hiBrt  oouYenation  be* 
tween  the  two  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  King 
withdrew  apart  with  Becket*  Their  conference  was 
80  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  the  spectators,,  so  fik- 
miliar  that  it  miglit  se^n  there  had  neyer  been  discord 
between  them.  Beckct  took  a  moderate  tone ;  by  his 
own  acco«uit  he  laid  the  &ulta  of  the  King  entirely  on 
his  evil  counsellors.  After  a  gentle  admonition  to  the 
King  ou  his  sins,  he  urged  him^  to  malk»  restitatioii  te 
tfco  see  of  Canterbury.     He  dwell  strongly  on  the  late 

LQiiMkiiiaoa. 

3  *'  Dictwn  fuit  aliquev  diacine  vel  scri^siiBe  regt  Aagkmm  de  Arcfaft- 
pi«Q«po  ut  quid  Umimt  •xcLuans?  mdiiiisiMiebitBr  iDiAatmqmtnwxkma^ 
8atisque  dictum  foil  intelligenti.**  —  p.  272. 

*  Giles,  iv.  30;  Bouquet,  436. 
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QlivfAJismi  on  the  rigkt&  of  ihe  primacy',  on  the  eoror 
nation  of  the  King'a  son.  Heniy  ijleged  tha  statie  of 
the  kingdom  asd  the  nece6;4ty  of  the  eieasure;  he 
pvomised  thi^  as  Ua  son'a  queen,  the  davlght^^  «^  the 
King  of  Frtnocii  was  also  to  be  crowifced,,  ik^  -ceremony 
•honhl  be  performed  by  Beck^,,  wdi  that  his  9on  should 
agtia  receive  hia  crown  froin  the  han^  of  the  Pnmate. 

At!  the  cloBe  of  the  interview  Becket  spruJE^  from 
ki9  IiorsB  and  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feel.  Thet 
King  leaped  down,  and  holding  bis  stirvup  compelled 
tlie  Primate  to  mount  hia  horse  again.  In  the  moal 
friendly  terms  he  expressed  hia  full  reconciliation  no| 
tvfy<  to  Becket  himoelf,  but  to  the  wondering  and  de- 
Ughted  mallitiide«  There  seemed  an  understanding  oa 
both  sides  to  suppress  alt  pointa  which  nught  lead  to 
Asagreeoient.  The  King  did  not  dare  (ao  Beckel 
writes  tririiunphantly  to  the  Po(ie)  to  miktter  one  word 
aJbout  the  Oustoms*^  Beeket  waa  equally  pvudeni^ 
though  he  to^  care  that  h^  siftkiiiiission  should  be  ao 
vaguely  worded  as  to  be  dx!awn  into  no  dangerous  eoiH 
cessioo:  oB  his  part  He  abstained,  too,  &ori  all  other 
perilous  topics  ;  he  left  undecided  the  amount  of  satia^ 
fifection  to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  on  J«ii. 
these  general  terms  be  and  the  partaers  of  hia  exila 
were  formally  received  into  the  King^s  grace. 

If  the  King  was  humiliated  by  this  quiet  and  sad- 
den reconcileuseat  with  the  imperious  prelate,  to  out* 
ws^fd  appearance  at  least  he  concealed  his  hmmiliation 
by  Ids  noUe  and  kingly  mannen     If  he  aobmitted  to 


1  "  Nam  de  consuetndlnibns  quas  tanta  pervicaci4  vindicare  consuererat 
!i«e  mutire  pi»Miii[iat.*'  Bucket  waa  a»  muU.  Tbe  isane  of  tim  quarrel 
tffUBf}  ^atiraly  changetl.  Tha  CoastUuUona  of  Clarondoa  reoode,  tba  riglil 
•>f  cornnation  (K-cupiea  tbe  chief  place. »  Se»  Ui«  ktog  letliert  GUaa^  85. 
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die  spiritual  reproof  of  the  prelate,  he  coDdesc^ided  to 
receive  into  his  iavor  his  refractory  subject.  Elach 
maintained  prudent  silence  on  all  points  in  dispute. 
Henry  received,  but  he  also  granted  pardon.  If  his 
concession  was  really  extorted  by  fear,  not  from  policy, 
compassion  *for  Becket's  six  years'  exile  might  seem  not 
without  influence.  If  Henry  did  not  allude  to  the 
Customs,  he  did  not  annul  them ;  they  were  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  eluded  by  a 
vague  promise.  Becket  made  a  merit  of  not  driving 
the  King  to  perjury,  but  he  skilfully  avoided  this  trying 
test  of  the  King's  sincerity.  * 

But  Becket's  revenge  must  be  satisfied  with  oth^ 
BwiMt^i        victims.     If  the  worldly  Eanir  could  forset 
the  rancor  ot  this  long  animosity,  it  was  not 


so  easily  appeased  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian  Prel- 
ate. No  doubt  vengeance  disguised  itself  to  Becket's 
mind  as  the  lofty  and  rightful  assertion  of  spiritual  au- 
thority. The  opposing  prelates  must  be  at  his  feet, 
even  under  his  feet.  The  first  thou^t  of  his  partisans 
was  not  bis  return  to  England  with  a  generous  amnesty 
of  all  wrongs,  or  a  gentle  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
clergy,  but  the  condign  punishment  of  those  who  had 
so  long  been  the  counsellors  of  the  King,  and  had  so 
recently  officiated  in  the  coronation  of  his  son. 

The  oourt  of  Rome  did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  these 
views,  to  viat  the  offence  of  those  disloyal  bishops  who 
had  betrayed  the  interests  and  compromised  the  high 
principles  of  churchmen.^  It  was  presumed  that  the 
King  would  not  risk  a  peace  so  hardly  gained  for  his 

1  Horobold  Bishop  of  Ostia  advi«ed  Uie  confining  the  trfnniph  to  the  ck- 
•rewion  of  the  Archbi^op  of  York  and  the  exconimtmication  of  the  BUi* 
e|«.  —  GileH.  vi.  139;  Bouquet,  443. 
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obsequious  prelates^  The  laj  adherents  of  thb  King, 
even  the  plundetet^  of  Church  propertj  were  spared, 
some  ecclesiastics  about  his  person,  John  of  Oxford 
himself,  escaped  censure :  but  Pope  Alexand^  sent  the 
decree  of  suspei^ion  against  the  Archbish-D»tedSept.ia 
op  of  York,  and  rfenewed  the  excommuhication  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  with  whom  were  joined  the 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bkhop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  guilty  of  special  violation  of  their  allegian<;e 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Su 
Asaph,  and  some  others.  fiecket  himsdf  saw  the 
piolicy  of  altogetheir  separating  the  cause  of  the  bi^ops 
irotn  that  of  the  King.  He  requested  tliat  some  ex* 
ptesskms  relatmg  to  the  King's  excesses,  and  con- 
demnatory of  the  bishops  for  swearing  to  the  Cus^ 
toms,  should  be  suppressed  ;  and  the  excommunication 
grounded  entirely  on  their  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
crowning  the  King  J 

About  four  months  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of 
FrettevlUe  and  the  return  of  Becket  to  England.  They 
were  occupied  by  these  negotiations  at  Rome,  VeroU, 
and  Ferentino ;  by  discussions  with  the  Eang,  who  waa 
attacked  during  ibis  period  with  a  dangerous  illness^ 
and  by  the  mission  of  some  of  Beclcetj's  officers  to  re- 
sume the  estates  of  the  see.  Becket  had  two  interrtew 
personal  int^^ews  with  the  King:  the  first **''^****'* 
Was  at  Tours,  where,  as  he  was  now  in  the  King's  do- 
minions, he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  Archbishop  hoped  to  betray  Henry  into  this  favor 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  in  which  it  might 

1  *^  Lkset  ei  (regi  ec.)  peperceritis,  diasimiilarQ  non  andetis  excessns  eC 
srimma  sacerdotum."  This  letter  is  a  curious  revelation  of  the  arro^^anot 
•nd  subtlety  of  Becket.  —  Giles,  ill.  77. 
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seem  only  a  part  of  the  service.^  Henry  was  on  his 
guard,  and  ordered  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  which  the 
benediction  is  not  pronounced.  The  King  had  received 
Bccket  fairly;  they  parted  not  without  ill-concealed 
estrangement  At  the  second  meeting  the  King  seemed 
more  friendly ;  he  went  so  £Eir  as  to  say,  "  Why  resist 
my  wishes  ?  I  would  place  everything  in  your  hands," 
Docket,  in  his  own  words,  bethought  him  of  the  tempter, 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  £ill 
down  and  worship  me." 

The  King  had  written  to  his  son  in  England  that  the 
see  of  Canterbury  should  be  restored  to  Becket,  as  it 
was  three  months  before  his  exile.  But  there  were  two 
strong  parties  hostile  to  Becket:  the  King's  ofScers 
who  held  in  sequestration  the  estates  of  the  see,  and 
seem  to  have  especially  coveted  the  receipt  of  the  Mich- 
aelmas rents ;  and  with  these  some  of  the  fierce  warrior 
nobles,  who  held  lands  or  castles  which  were  claimed 
as  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  Randulph 
de  Broc,  his  old  inveterate  enemy,  was  determined  not 
to  surrender  his  castle  of  Saltwood.  It  was  reported 
to  Becket,  by  Becket  represented  to  the  King,  that  De 
Broc  had  sworn  that  he  womld  have  Becket's  life  before 
he  had  eaten  a  loaf  of  bread  in  England.  The  castle 
of  Rochester  was  held  on  the  same  doubtful  title  by 
one  of  his  enemies.  The  second  party  was  that  of  the 
bishops,  which  was  powerful,  with  a  considerable  body 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  had  sufficient  infio- 
ence  to  urge  the  King's  officers  to  take  the  strongest 
measures,  lest  the  Papal  letters  of  excommunication 
should  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom. 

It  is  jKjrhaps  vain  to  conjecture,  how  far,  if  Becket 
1  It  b  called  the  Pax. 
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had  returned  to  England  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  for* 
giveneas,  and  forbearance,  not  wielding  the  thunders  of 
excommunication,  nor  determined  to  ti'ample  on  his 
adversaries,  and  to  exact  the  utmost  even  of  his  most 
doubtful  rights,  he  might  have  resumed  his  see,  and 
graduallj  won  back  the  favor  of  the  King,  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  all  the  legitimate 
\)OS3e8sions  of  his  church.  But  he  came  not  in  peace, 
nor  was  he  received  in  peace.^  It  was  not  seeketpn- 
the  Archbisliop  of  Rouen,  as  he  had  hoped,  ratum. 
but  his  old  enemy  John  of  Oxford,  who  was  com- 
manded by  .the  King  to  accompany  him,  and  reinstate 
him  in  his  see.  The  King  might  allege  that  one  so 
much  in  the  royal  confidence  was  the  best  protector  of 
the  Archbishop.  The  money  which  had  been  promised 
for  his  voyage  was  not  paid ;  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
&00L  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  went,  as  he 
felt,  or  affiictod  to  feel,  with  death  before  his  eyes,  yet 
nothing  should  now  separate  him  &om  his  long-divided 
flock.  Before  his  embarkation  at  Whitsand  in  Flan- 
ders, he  received  intelligence  that  the  shores  were 
watched  by  his  enemies,  it  was  said  with  designs  on  his 
life,^  but  assuredly  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
rigid  search  for  the  letters  of  excommimication.^  To 
secure  the  safe  carriage  of  one  erf  these  peril-  j^^^^  ^^ 
(HIS  documents,  the  suspension  of  the  Arch-  S^S^llf' 
bishop  of  York,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  nun^^"*^ 

1  Becket  disclaims  vengeance:  **Neqae  hoc  die  mus,  Deo  teste,  vindlo- 
tam  expetentes,  quvm  scriptom  esse  noverimns,  non  qusres  ultionem  .  . 
Bed  nt  ecdeeia  eorrectioQis  exemplo  possit  per  Dei  gratiam  in  poetemm 
v'oborara,  et  poMi&  paucorom  multos  ttdificare.*'  —  Gilesi  iii.  76. 

2  See  Becket's  account  — Giles,  iii.  p.  81. 

s  Lambeth  says:  '*  Visom  est  autem  nonnullis,  qeod  indrcmnspect^  lit*- 
raniiB  vindict&  post  pacem  usus  est,  qa»  Umtum  pacts  de^teraiUme  fue^'kU 
daUB,''  —  p.  116.    Compare  pp.  119  and  152. 
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named  Idonea,  whom  he  exhorts,  like  another  Jodhhy 
to  this  holj  act,  and  promises  her  ma  her  reward  the 
remission  cf  her  sins.^  Odier  contraband  letters  were 
coorejed  across  the  channd  by  nnknown  hands,  and 
were  delivered  to  the  bishops  before  Becket's  lancSng. 

The  Prelates  of  York  and  Loaden  were  at  Cantov 
barj  when  they  received  these  Papal  kctere*  When 
he  iulminating  instmments  were  read  before  tbem,  in 
which  was  this  passage,  ^  we  will  fill  joar  faces  with 
ignominy/'  their  countenances  felL  Thej  sent  meteen- 
gers  to  complain  to  Becheti  that  be  came  not  in  peace, 
bat  in  fire  and  fiame,  trampling  his  brother  bishops 
under  his  feet,  and  making  their  necks  his  footstool ; 
that  he  had  coddemned  them  nncited,  unheard,  un-* 
judged.  ^*  There  is  no  peace,''  Becket  sternly  replied, 
^^  but  U>  men  of  good^wilL"  ^  It  was  said  that  London 
was  disposed  to  humble  hhaself  befbre  Becket;  but 
York,^  trusting  in  his  wealth,  boasted  that  he  liad  in 
his  power  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  all  their  courts. 

Instead  of  the  port  of  Dover,  where  he  was  expected, 
lAodsflk  Becket's  vessel^  with  the  andnepiocopal  ban- 
Dee.  1.  ner  displayed,  cast  anchor  at  Sandwich*  Soon 
after  his  landing,  appeared  in  arms  die  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
Sandulph  de  Broe,  and  others  of  his  enemies.  They 
searched  his  baggage,  fiercely  demanded  that  he  should 
absolve  the  bishops,  and  endeavored  to  force  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Sens,  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  to  take  an  oath 

1  T/ord  Lyttelton  has  drawn  an  inisranoe  ftom  tfaeae  words  onikTOnMe  tt 
tk«  purity  of  Tdonea*8  former  life;  and  oertainly  tke  examples  of  tke  Ma^- 
dalene  and  the  woman  oi  Egypt,  if  this  be  ast  the  case,  weio  nohappify 
chosen. 

'^  Fits-Stephen,  pp.  8S1,  2S4. 

*  Beckei  calls  York  his  ancient  enemy:  **  Lueiftr  ponMS  se4aai  nam  m 
Aqiulone." 
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to  keep  the  peace  of  the  real^i.  John  of  Ozferd  was 
&bocked|  and  repressed  their  yioieiice.  On  his  way  to 
Canterbfoy  the  country  clergy  came  forth  witli  their 
flocks  to  meet  him  ;  they  strewed  their  garments  in  his 
way,  chanting,  ^^  Blessed  is  he  t)iat  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Arrived  at  Canterbury,  he^^c^.j^ 
rode  at  once  to  the  church  with  a  vast  pro-  **'*^* 
cession  of  clergy,  amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  chanting  of  mnaie.  He  took  his  arehiepiscopal 
throne,  and  afterwards  preached  on  the  text,  **Herf3 
we  have  no  abiding  city."  'f  be  next  momiog  camd 
again  the  Sheriff  pf  Kent,  with  Randulph  de  BroCi 
and  the  messengers  of  the  bishops,  demanding  their  ab- 
solntion.^  Becket  evaded  the  question  by  asserting 
that  the  E^pzommunication  was  not  pronounced  by  him^ 
but  by  his  superior  the  Pope ;  diat  he  had  no  power  to 
abrogate  the  sentence.  This  declaration  was  directly 
at  issue  with  the  bull  of  exCDmouinication ;  if  tha 
bishops  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Archbishop,  he  had 
power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.*  But  to  the  satis- 
fiustion  which,  according  to  one  account,  he  did  dec 
mand,  that  they  should  sta3>d  a  public  trial,  in  other 
words  place  themselves  at  his  mercy,  they  would  not 
and  hardly  could  submit  They  eet  out  immediately 
to  the  King  in  Normandy. 

The  restless  Primate  was  determined  to  keep  aliv« 
the  popular  fervor,  enthusiastically,  almost  ^^^^ 
fanatically,  on  his  side.     On  a  pretext  of  a  '^»*«- 

iBeok«t  MeoMs  tk»  bitbopt  of  ikdntiag  for  Ut  UoodI  '*JM  Unm 
Arink  it.**  But  Uub  wm  a  phrase  which  b«  nset  oa  «U  •ocmiodb,  •vea  W 
WUliam  of  PAvia. 

s  **  Si  T«i»  ita  eldam  Afchtpifloopp  at  Cantaaraoai  Eocle^  aatiafiMav 
huraniralia.  at  pOBiiam  Saftam  ipea  videat  nlaxandaiii,  vioa  noaUA  par  ttoai 
folamiu  adimplerL**  —  Apud  Boaquet,  p.  46L 
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visit  to  the  young  King  at  Woodstock,  to  offer  him  the 
present  of  three  beautiful  horses,  he  set  forth  on  a  state- 
ly progress.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with 
acclamations  and  prayers  for  his  blessings  by  the  cler^ 
and  the  people.  In  Rochester  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Bishop  with  great  ceremony.  In  London  there 
was  the  same  excitement:  he  was  received  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  Southwark. 
Even  there  he  scattered  some  excommunications.' 
The  Court  took  alarm^and  sent  orders  to  the  prelate 
to  return  to  his  diocese.  Becket  obeyed,  but  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  his  obedience,  not  the  royal  command,  but 
his  own  desire  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas  in 
his  metropolitan  church.  The  week  passed  in  holding 
sittings  in  his  court,  where  he  acted  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  vigor,  and  resolution  against  the  intruders 
into  livings,  and  upon  the  encroachments  on  his  estates ; 
and  in  devotions  most  fervent,  mortifications  most  aus- 
tere.* 

His  rude  enemies  committed  in  the  mean  time  all 
kinds  of  petty  annoyances,  which  he  had  not  the  loW- 
ness  to  disdain.  Randulpfa  de  Broc  seized  a  vessel 
laden  with  rich  vrine  for  his  use,  and  imprisoned  the 
sailors  in  Pevensey  Castle,  An  order  from  the  court 
compelled  him  to  release  ship  and  crew.  They  robbed 
the  people  who  carried  his  provisions,  broke  into  his 
park^  hunted  his  deer,  beat  his  retainers ;  and,  at  the 

I'^Ipee  tamen  Londonias  adiens,  et  ibi  missanim  solenniis  oelebrmtSa, 
qaosdam  excommanicavit.**  —  Passio.  iii.  p.  154. 

s  Since  this  passage  was  written  an  excellent  and  elaborate  paper  has 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Beriew,  ftiU  of  local  knowledge.  I  recognise 
the  hand  of  a  Ariend  from  whom  great  things  may  be  expected.  I  And,  I 
think,  nothing  in  which  we  disagree,  though  that  account,  having  more 
ample  space,  b  more  particular  than  mine.  (Reprinted  in  Memoriala  of 
Canterbury  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley.) 
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instigation  of  Randolph's  brother,  Robert  de  Broc,  a 
ruiBan,  a  renegade  monk,  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his 
state  horses. 

On  Christmas  day  Becket  preached  on  the  appropri- 
ate text,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men." 
The  sermon  agreed  ill  with  the  text.  He  spoke  of  one 
of  his  predecessors,  St.  Alphege,  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom.  "There  may  soon  be  a  second."  He 
then  burst  out  into  a  fierce,  impetuous,  terrible  tone, 
arraigned  the  courtiers,  and  closed  with  a  fulminating 
excommunication  against  Nigel  de  Sackville,  who  had 
reftised  to  ^ve  up  a  benefice  into  which,  in  Becket's 
judgment,  he  had  intruded,  and  against  Randulph  and 
Robert  de  Broc.  The  maimed  horse  was  not  forgotten. 
He  renewed  in  the  most  vehement  language  the  censure 
on  the  bishq)8,  dashed  the  candle  on  the  pavement  in 
token  of  their  utter  extinction,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  mass  at  the  altar.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  excommunicated  prelates  had 
sought  the  King  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ba-  Th«bWx>i» 
yeux ;  they  implored  his  protection  for  them^  King, 
selves  and  the  clergy  of  the  realm.  "  I£  all  are  to  be 
visited  by  spiritual  censures,"  said  the  King,  "  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  coronation  of  my  son,  by  the  eyes  of 
God,  I  am  equally  guilty."  The  whole  conduct  cf 
Becket  since  his  return  was  detailed,  and  no  doubt 
deeply  darkened  by  the  hostility  of  his  adversaries. 
All  had  been  done  with  an  insolent  and  seditions  design 
of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  Khig. 
Henry  demanded  counsel  of  the  prelates;  they  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  give  it.  But  one  incau- 
tiously said,  "  So  long  as  Thomas  lives,  you  will  never 
1  Fitz-Stephen,  De  Boebani,  Qrim.  tn  loe^ 
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be  at  peace.''  The  King  hrokis  out  into  pne  <^  hi^ 
terrible  oonBtitiiti<mal  fits  of  passion  ;  and  a^  l^pgth  W| 
fall  the  &tal  words,  ^^  Have  I  none  of  my  ibapkl^«« 
and  C5pirardly  oourtiers  who  will  relieve  me  from  the 
insalts  of  oae  low-bom  and  turbulent  priest  ?  " 

These  words  were  not  likely  to  &11  unheard  on  thp 
TheKing'i  ®*"  ^f  fierce  ^ud  warlike  men,  reckless  of 
M*i  words.  Uoodated,  possessed  with  a  strong  sense  of 
Iheir  feudal  allegianoe,  apd  enger  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  reward  of  desperate  s.ervice«  Four  knight^ 
chamberlains  of  the  King,  Reginald  F]ta-UfS0,  Wit 
liam  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Reginald  Bn^ 
to,  disappearod  firom  the  oourt.^  Oa  tbp  morrow« 
when  a  grave  ooubciI  was  held,  some  barons  are  aaif}, 
even  there,  to  have  advised  the  death  q£  Bepket* 
Milder  measures  were  adopted:  the  Earl  of  Mapder 
ville  was  sqnt  off  with  orders  to  arrest  the  priimte; 
and  as  the  disappearance  of  these  four  kn^hts  copld 
not  be  uniparkied,  to  stop  th^n  in  the  course  of  ftny 
imauthoriaed  ent^rise. 

But  murder  trarela  faster  th^u  justice  or  mere;. 
They  wiere  almost  already  on  the  shpreei  of  Epgland. 
It  is  said  that  they  met  ip  Saltwoqd  Castle*  On  the 
86th  of  December,  having,  by  the  aid  of  Randu)ph  de 
Broc,  collected  some  troops  in  the  streets  of  Cantet- 
bury,  they  took  op  thdr  quaiTteri  with  ClaremboM^ 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's. 

The  assassinatiiHi  of  Becket  h^  something  appalling, 
with  all  its  terrible  circumstances  seen  in  the  remote 
past.    What  was  it  m  its  own  «ge?    The  most  dia- 

1 8^  on  the  former  htetoiy  of  thme  knighte,  Qoarterly  Keview,  toL 
sciii.  p.  355.  The  writer  has  industrioiuly  traced  oat  all  that  ean  bt  kiMrwa 
mach  which  was  nuaered  about  theee  men. 
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tingaished  churchman  in  Chrktendom,  the  ehampioa 
of  the  great  sacerdotal  order,  almost  in  the  boQr  of  hip 
triumph  oyer  the  most  powerful  Idiig  in  Europe;  « 
man,  besides  the  awful  sanctity  inherent  in  the  person 
of  every  ecclesiastic,  of  most  saintly  holiness ;  soon 
after  the  most  sol^nn  festival  of  the  Church,  ip  his 
own  cathedral,  not  only  sacrilegiously,  but  cruelly 
murdered,  with  every  mark  of  hatred  and  insult* 
Becket  had  all  the  dauntlessness,  none  of  the  mpek« 
ness  of  the  martyr ;  but  while  hid  dauntlessness  wouli} 
command  boondless  admiration,  few,  if  any,  would 
seek  the  more  genuine  sign  of  Christie  martyrdopiu 
The  four  knights  do  not  seem  to  have  deliberately 
determined  on  tibeir  proceedings,  or  to  havenieknigiit* 
resolved,  except  in  extremity,  on  the  murder.  iieek«i. 
They  entered,  but  unarmed,  the  outer  chamber.^  Tlui 
Archbishop  bad  just  dined,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
ball.  They  w^re  offered  food,  as  was  the  usage ;  they 
declined,  thirsting,  says  one  of  the  bi()graphevs,  fyt 
blood.  The  Archbishop  obeyed  the  summons  to  hear 
a  message  &om  the  King ;  they  were  admitted  to  his 
presence.  As  tbey  entered,  there  was  no  salutation  ou 
either  side,  till  the  Primate  having  surveyed,  perhaps 
recognized  them,  moved  to  them  with  cold  courtesy. 
Fitz-Urse  was  the  spokesman  in  the  fierce  altercation 
which  ^(isned.  Becket  r^>lied  with  haughty  firmnewi. 
Fitz-Urse  began  by  reproaching  him  with  his  ingrati- 
tude and  seditious  disloyalty  in  opposing  the  coronation 
of  the  King*s  son,  and  commanded  him,  in  instant  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  to  absolve  the  prelates.  Becket 
protested  that  so  &r  from  wishing  to  diminish  the 

1  Tkieiidftjr,  Dec  29.    See,  on  the  fiitality  of  Taesday  in  Becket's  liA,  Q 
B.p.a67. 
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poifier  of  the  Eing^s  son,  he  would  have  given  him 
three  crowns  and  the  most  splendid  realm.  For  the 
excommunicated  bishops  he  persisted  in  his  usual  eva- 
sion that  they  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  by  the 
Pope  alone  could  they  be  absolved  ;  nor  had  they  yet 
offered  proper  satisfaction.  **  It  is  the  King's  com- 
mand," spake  Fitz-Ui'se,  "that  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  disloyal  followers  leave  the  kingdom."  ^  "  It  be- 
comes not  the  King  to  utter  such  command:  hence- 
forth no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  me  from  my 
flock."  "You  have  presumed  t6  excommunicate, 
without  consulting  the  King,  the  King's  servants  and 
officers."  "  Nor  will  I  ever  spare  the  man  who  vio- 
lates the  canons  of  Rome,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church." 
"  From  whom  do  you  hold  your  archbishopric  ?  "  "My 
spirituals  from  God  and  the  Pope,  my  temporals  from 
the  King."  "Do  you  not  hold  all  from  the  King?" 
*^  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  "  You  speak  in 
peril  of  your  life  1  "  "  Come  ye  to  murder  me  ?  I  de- 
fy you,  and  will  meet  you  front  to  front  in  the  battle 
of  the  Lord."  He  added,  that  some  among  them  had 
•sworn  fealty  to  him.  At  this,  it  is  said,  they  grew  friri- 
ous,  and  gnashed  with  their  teeth.  The  prudent  John 
of  Salisbury  heard  with  r^ret  this  intemperate  lan- 
guage :  "  Would  it  may  end  well  I  "  Fitz-Urse  shout- 
ed aloud,  "  In  the  King's  name  I  enjoin  you  aU,  clerks 
and  monks,  to  arrest  this  man,  till  the  King  shall  have 
done  justice  on  his  body."  They  rushed  out,  calling 
for  their  arms. 

His  friends  had  more  fear  for  Becket  than  Becket  finr 
himself.     The  gates  were  closed  and  barred,  but  prea- 

iQrim  p.  71.    Fits-Stephen. 
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ently  sounds  were  heard  of  those  without,  striving  to 
bi*eak  in.  The  lawless  Randidph  de  Broc  was  hewing 
at  the  door  with  an  axe.  All  around  Becket  was  the 
confusion  of  terror :  he  only  was  calm.  Again  spoke 
John  of  Salisbury  with  his  cold  prudence  — "  Tlion 
wilt  never  take  counsel :  they  seek  thy  life.'*  **  I  am 
prepared  to  die."  "We  who  are  sinners  are  not  so 
weary  of  life."  "  God's  will  be  done."  The  sounds 
without  grew  wiWer.  All  around  him  entreated  Beckot 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  church.  He  refused,  whether 
from  religious  reluctance  that  tlie  holy  place  should  be 
stained  with  his  blood,  or  from  the  nobler  motive  of 
sparing  his  assassins  this  deep  aggra\^tion  of  tlieir 
crime.  They  urged  that  the  bell  was  already  tolling 
for  vespers.  He  seemed  to  give  a  reluctant  consent ; 
but  he  would  not  move  without  the  dignity  of  his  cro- 
sier carried  before  him.  With  gentle  compulsion  they 
half  drew,  half  carried  him  through  a  private  BMk«t 
chamber,  they  in  all  the  hasty  agony  of  ter-  cnurch. 
ror,  he  striving  to  maintain  his  solemn  state,  into  the 
church.  The  din  of  the  armed  men  was  ringing  in 
the  cloister.  The  affrighted  monks  broke  off  the  ser- 
vice ;  some  hastened  to  close  the  doors ;  Becket  com- 
manded them  to  desist  —  "No  one  should  be  debaiTcd 
from  entering  the  house  of  God."  John  of  Salisbury 
and  the  rest  fled  and  hid  themselves  behind  the  altars 
and  in  other  dark  places.  The  Archbishop  might  have 
escaped  into  the  dark  and  intricate  crjrpt,  or  into  a 
chapel  in  the  roof.  There  remained  only  the  Canon 
Robert  (of  Merton),  Fita-Stephen,  and  the  faith  fill 
Edward  Grim.  Becket  stood  between  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict  and  that  of  the  Virgin.^  It  was  thought  that 
^  For  the  acconite  local  description,  see  Qaarterly  Revieur,  p.  367. 
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Bocket  contemplated  taking  his  seat  cm  his  archiepiseo- 
pal  tbr(me  near  the  high  altar. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  cloister  came  mshing  in 
vhe  iiiiini«r.  the  four,  fullj  armed,  some  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  with  two  or  three  wild  followers,  through  the 
dim  and  bewildering  twilight.  The  knights  shonted 
aloud,  "  Where  is  the  traitor  ?  "  No  answer  caoia 
back.  ^'  Where  is  the  Archbishop  ?  "  '^  Behold  me, 
no  traitor,  but  a  piisat  of  God  1 "  AMoAmr  fierce  and 
rapid  altercation  fiJlowed  i  they  demanded  the  abeoht- 
tion  of  the  bishops,  his  own  surrender  to  the  King's 
justice.  They  stroire  to  seias  him  and  to  drag  htm 
forth  firom  the  Ohurch  (even  they  had  awe  of  the  holy 
place),  either  to  kill  him  without,  or  to  carry  him  in 
bonds  to  the  King.  He  clung  to  the  pillar.  In  the 
struggle  he  grappled  with  De  Tracy,  and  wi^  despei>- 
ate  strength  dashed  him  on  the  payement.  His  pa»- 
sion  rose ;  he  called  Fits-Urse  by  a  feul  name,  a  pandec 
These  were  almost  his  last  words  (how  unlike  those  of 
Stephen  and  the  greater  than  Stefdien  t)  He  taunted 
Fitz-Urse  Mrith  his  fealty  swom  to  himself.  "  I  owe  no 
fealty  but  to  my  King  I "  returned  the  maddened  soldiev, 
and  struck  the  first  bk)w.  Edward  Grim  interposed 
his  arm,  whkh  was  almost  severed  off.  The  swofd 
struck  Backet,  but  slightly,  on  the  head.  Becket  re- 
ceired  it  in  an  attitude  of  prayer — "  Lord,  receive  my 
spirit,"  with  an  ejaculation  to  the  Saints  of  the  Church. 
Blow  followed  blow  (Tracy  seems  to  have  dealt  the 
first  mortal  wound),  till  all,  unless  perhaps  De  More- 
ville,  had  wreaked  their  vengeance.  The  last,  that  of 
Richard  de  Brito,  smote  off  a  piece  of  his  skoU.  Hb^ 
of  Horsea,  th^ir  follower,  a  ren^i^e  priest  sumamed 
Mauclerk»  set  his  heel  upon  his  necki  fmd  crushed  out 
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the  blood  and  brains.  *^Away  t"  said  the  brutal  ruf* 
fian,  "  it  is  time  that  we  welre  gone."  They  rushed 
oat  to  pkinder  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

The  mangled  body  was  left  on  the  parement ;  and 
wlien  his  affrighted  followers  ventured  to  ap-  The  bo^y. 
proach  to  perforin  their  last  offices,  an  incident  occurred 
which,  however  incongruous,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
suppressed.  Amid  their  adoring  awe  at  bis  courage 
and  constancy,  their  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss,  they 
broke  out  into  a  rapture  of  wonder  and  delight  on  dis- 
covering noi  merely  that  his  whole  body  was  swathed 
in  the  coarse^  sackcloth,  but  that  his  lower  garments 
were  swaiming  with  vermin.  From  that  moment 
Boiracles  began.  Bven  the  pq)u]ac6  had  before  been 
divided;  voices  had  been  heard  among  the  crowd 
denying  him  to  be  a  martyr ;  he  was  but  the  victim 
ef  his  own  obstinacy.*  The  Archbishop  of  York  even 
after  this  dared  to  preach  that  it  Was  a  judgment  of 
Chid  against  Becket— tliat  **  he  perished,  like  Pharaoh, 
in  his  pride."  ^  But  the  torrent  swept  away  at  once 
ill  thisf'  resistance.  The  Government  inhibited  the 
miracles,  but  £dth  in  miracles  scorns  obedience  to 
human  laws.  The  Passion  of  the  tf  artyr  Thomas 
was  saddened  and  ^borified  every  day  widi  new  inci- 
dents of  its  atrocity,  of  his  holy  firmness,  of  wonders 
wrought  by  his  remains. 

The    horror  of   Becket's    murder  ran   throughout 
Christendom.     At  first,  of  course,  it  was  at-  ^g^^  ^^ 
tributed  to  Henry's  direct  orders.      Univer- ***•  ""'**• 
sal  hatred  branded  the  King  of  England  with  a  kind 
ot  outlawry,  a  spontaneous  excommunication.    William 

»OHiii,70. 

•  John  of  dtUsbttiy.    Btmqiiet,  619,  SSO. 
VOL.  IV.  27 
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of  Sens,  though  the  attached  friend  of  Becket,  prob- 
ably does  not  exaggerate  the  public  sentiment  when 
he  describes  this  deed  as  surpassing  the  cruelty  <^ 
Herod,  the  perfidy  of  Julian,  the  sacrilege  <^  the  traitor 
Judas.^ 

It  were  injustice  to  King  Henry  not  to  suppose  that 
with  the  dread  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  act  must 
liave  mingled  some  reminiscences  of  the  gallant  iriend 
and  companion  of  his  youth  and  of  the  fiiithftil  minis- 
ter, as  well  as  religious  horror  at  a  cruel  murder,  so 
savagely  and  impiously  executed.^  He  shut  himself 
for  three  days  in  his  chamber,  obstinately  refused  all 
food  and  comfort,  till  his  attendants  began  to  fear  for 
his  Hie.  He  issued  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers,^  and  despatched  envoys  to  the  Pope  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  all  participation  or  cognizance  of 
the  crime.  His  ambassadors  found  the  Pope  at  Tuscur 
lum:  they  were  at  first  sternly  reftised  an  audience* 
The  afflicted  and  indignant  Pope  was  hardly  prevailed 
on  to  permit  the  execrated  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  be  uttered  before  him.  The  cardinals  stHl 
friendly  to  the  King  with  difficulty  obtained  knowledge 
of  Alexander's  det^mination.  It  was,  on  a  fixed  day, 
to  pronounce  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  excommunica- 
tion against  the  King  by  name,  and  an  interdict  on  all 

I  Giles,  iT.  162.  Bouquet,  467.  It  was  fitting  that  the  day  after  that  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  should  be  that  on  which  should  rise  up  this  new  Herod. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Amulf  of  Lisieux.  —  Bouquet,  469. 

>  The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  the  merit  of  traeiug  out  th«  extraordinaxy 
fate  of  the  murderers.  **  By  a  singular  reciprocity,  the  principle  for  whic^ 
Becket  had  contended,  that  priests  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  secular 
o:>nrt8,  prevented  the  trial  of  a  Ia}nnan  for  the  murder  of  a  priest  by  any 
other  than  a  clerical  tribunal."  Legend  imposes  upon  them  dark  and  ro- 
mantic acts  of  penance;  history  finds  them  in  high  places  of  truet  and 
honor.  —  pp.  377,  et  8eq.  1  may  add  that  John  of  Ozfbrd  five  yean  after 
was  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Ridel  too  became  Bishop  of  Bly. 
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his  dominious,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England* 
The  ambassadors  hardly  obtained  the  abandonment  of 
this  fearAil  purpose,  by  swearing  that  the  King  would 
submit  in  all  things  to  the  judgment  of  his  Holiness, 
With  diflBculty  the  terms  of  reconciliation  were  ar- 
ranged. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Avranches  in  Normandy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cardinals  Theodin  of  Porto,  Keconeiik- 
and  Albert  the  Chancellor,  Legates  for  that  ATrmnofaot. 
especial  purpose,  Henry  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he 
had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death  of 
Becket ;  that  it  had  caused  him  sorrow,  not  joy  ;  he 
had  not  grieved  so  deeply  for  the  death  of  his  fiither  or 
his  mother.^  He  stipulated  —  I.  To  maintain  two  hun- 
dred knights  at  his  own  cost  in  the  Holy  Land.  11. 
To  abrogate  the  Statutes  of  Clarendon,  and  all  bad 
customs  introduced  during  his  reign.^  IH.  That  he 
would  reinvest  the  Church  of  Canterbury  in  all  its 
rights  and  possessions,  and  pardon  and  restore  to  their 
estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wrath  in  the  c^use  of 
the  Primate.  IV.  If  the  Pope  should  require  it,  he 
would  himself  make  a  crusade   against  the . 


Day. 

Saracens  in  Spain,  In  the  porch  of  the  Maj  22,  utx 
church  he  was  reconciled,  but  with  no  ignominious 
ceremony. 

Throughout  the  later  and  the  darker  part  of  Henry's 
reign  tlie  clergy  took  care  to  inculcate,  and  the  people 
M  ere  prone  enough  to  believe,  that  all  his  disasters  and 
calamities,  the  rebellion  of  his  wife  and  of  his  sons, 
were  judgments  of  God  for  the  persecution  if  not  the 

1  DicetOf  p.  557. 

s  This  stipulation,  in  Henry's  view,  cancelled  hardly  any;  as  few,  and 
these  but  trifling  customs,  liad  been  admitted  during  his  reign. 
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mnrder  o£  the  Martyr  TbomaA.  The  strong  mind  of 
Heilrjr  himsdf,  depressed  bj  misfortune  and  by  the  to* 
tratigement  of  his  children,  acknowledged  widi  snper- 
stitfous  awe  the  justice  of  their  conclusions.  Heaven, 
the  Martyr  in  Heaven,  must  be  appeased  by  a  public 
humiliating  penance.  The  deeper  the  degradation  the 
more  valuable  the  atonement.  In  less  than  three  years 
after  his  death  the  King  visited  the  tbmb  of  Becket,  by 
this  time  a  canonized  saint^  renowned  not  only  tiirough- 
ottt  England  for  hfa  wonder-working  powers,  but  to 
the  Mmits  of  Christendom.  As  soon  as  he  came  near 
pMmiKMitt  enoufi:h  to  see  the  towers  of  Oanterbury,  the 
Friut,  '  King  disraounted  from  his  horse,  and  for 
nfi.  '  thr^  miles  walked  with  bare  and  bleeding 
feet  along  the  flinty  road.  The  tomb  of  the  Saint  was 
linen  in  the  cr3rpt  beneath  the  church.  The  King 
threw  himself  prostrate  before  it.  The  Bishop  of 
London  (Foliot)  preached  j  he  declared  to  the  wonder- 
ing multitude  that  on  his  soletnn  oath  the  King  was 
entirely  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  the  Saint :  but  as 
his  hasty  words  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
crime,  he  submitted  in  lowly  obedience  to  the  penance 
of  the  Church.  The  haughty  monarch  tlien  prayed  to 
be  scourged  by  the  Mrilling  monks.  From  the  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other  each  ecclesiastic  present  grati- 
fied his  pride^  and  thought  that  he  performed  his  duty,  by 
giving  a  few  stripes.^  The  King  passed  calmly  through 
this  rude  discipline,  and  then  spent  a  night  and  a  day 
in  prayers  arid  tears,  imploring  the  ititercession  in 
Hteaven  of  him  whom,  he  thought  not  now  on  how 

^  The  tcene  k  Telatod  by  rii  tlw  monkirii  diraiiiolen.  —  Qtrrshe,  DIeetoi 
Brompton,  HirredeB. 
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just  gronnd3,  he  hftd  pui:su^  with  releatloss  wimofiiy 
on  earth.^ 

Thus  Beckett  obtained  bj  his  cleath  that  trhunph  for 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  struggled  iu  vain  through 
a  long  life.  He  wa3  uow  a  Saint,  and  for  some  cen* 
turiesi  the  most  popular  Saint  in  England :  among  the 
people,  from  a  generous  indignation  at  his  barbarous 
m,urder,,  firom  the  fame  of  his  austerities  and  his  chari- 
ties^ no  doubt  from  admiration  of  his  bold  resistance  to 
the  kingly  power ;  among  the  clergy  aa  the  champion, 
the>  mj9^rtyr  of  their  orden  Even  if  the  clergy  had  had 
XM  interest  in  the  nuracles  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the 
high-strung  fiuth  of  the  people  would  have  wrought 
Aem  almost  without  suggestion  or  assistance*  Cures 
would  have  been  made  or  imagined ;  the  latent  powers 
of  diseased  or  paralysed  bodies  would  have  been  quick-* 
ened  into  action.  Belief,  and  the  fear  of  disbelieving, 
would  have  multiplied  one  extraordinary  event  into  a 
hundred;  fi:and  would  be  outbid  by  z^i  the  inveo^ 
tion  of  the  crafty,  even  if  what  may  seem  inveiition 
was  not  more  oflen  ignorance  and  credulity,  would  be 
outrun  by  the  demands  of  snperatitioa.  There  is  no 
cftlculattng  the  extent  and  effects  of  these  epidemic  out- 
bursts of  passionate  religion.^ 

Becket  was  indeed  the  martyr  of  the  clergy,  not  of 
the  Church ;  of  sacerdotal  power,  not  of  Chris-  Bucket 
tianity ;  of  a  caste^  not  of  mankind.^    From  the  ei0iKr> 

1  Peter  of  Btois  was  assured  by  the  two  cardinal  legates  of  Henry's  m- 
nooence  of  Beckefs  death.  See  this  letter,  which  contains  a  most  high- 
ffown  eulogy  on  the  transcendent  virtues  of  Henry.  —  Epist  66. 

*  On  the  effect  of  the  death,  and  the  immediate  concourse  of  the  people 
\a  Canterbury,  Lambeth,  p.  138. 

»  Herbert  de  Bosham,  writing  fourteen  years  after  Becket*8  death,  de- 
jlures  him  among  the  most  undisputed  martyrs.  **  Quod  alicujus  martyr t^n 
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beginning  to  end  it  was  a  strife  for  the  authoritv, 
the  immunities,  the  possessions  of  the  clergy.^  The 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  law ;  the  vindication  of  their  separate,  exclusive, 
distinctive  existence  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deified  self;  not  the  individual  self, 
but  self  as  the  centre  and  representative  of  a  great 
corporation.  Here  and  there  in  the  long  full  corre- 
spondence there  is  some  slight  allusion  to  the  miseries 
of  the  people  in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
exiled  bishops  and  clergy:  ^  **  there  is  no  one  to  ordain 
clergy,  to  consecrate  virgins :  "  the  confiscated  proper- 
ty is  said  to  be  a  robbery  of  the  poor :  yet  in  genera] 
the  sole  object  in  dispute  was  the  absolute  immunity  of 
the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction,^  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  temporal  sovereign  to  Rome,  and  the  asserted 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  rulers  in  every  respect  over 
the  temporal  power.  There  might,  indeed,  be  latent 
advantages  to  mankind,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  in 
this  secluded  sanctity  of  one  class  of  men  ;  it  might  be 

caasa  jnstior  Aiit  ant  apertior  ego  nee  audivi,  nee  legi.'*  So  complete!/ 
ir«re  clerical  fnununities  part  and  parcal  of  Ghriatianity. 

1  The  enemies  of  Becket  awlgned  base  reasons  for  hia  opposition  to  thd 
King.  *'  EccleHiasticam  etiam  libertatera,  quam  defensatis,  non  ad  anima- 
rum  Incrum  sed  fid  augmentum  pecunianim,  episcopoe  vestros  intorquere.** 
See. the chaiigea  ui^d  l^'  John  of  Oxlbrd. — Giles,  iv.  p.  1S8. 

3  Especially  in  Epist  19.    **  Interim.'* 

8  It  is  not  Just  to  Judge  the  clergy  by  the  crimes  of  individual  men,  but 
there  is  one  case,  mentioned  by  no  less  an  authority  than  John  of  Salis- 
bury, too  flagrant  to  pass  over:  it  was  in  Becket'a  own  cathedral  dty. 
Immediately  after  Becket's  death  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Worcester 
were  commissioned  by  Pope.  Alexander  to  visit  St  Angustine^s,  Canter- 
bury. They  report  the  total  dilapidation  of  the  buildings  and  estates, 
'llie  prior  elect  *'  Jugi,  quod  hereticus  damnat^  fluit  libidine,  et  hinnit  in 
fieminas,  adeo  impudens  ut  libidinem,  nisi  quam  publicaverit,  voluptuoeam 
esse  non  reputat."  He  debauched  mothers  and  daughters:  *'  Fomicationis 
abusnm  comparat  necessitati."  In  one  village  he  had  seventeen  bastards. 
^  Epist  310. 
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well  that  there  should  be  a  barrier  against  the  fierce 
and  ruffian  violence  of  kings  and  barons ;  that  some- 
where freedom  should  find  a  voice,  and  some  protest  be 
made  against  the  despotism  of  arms,  especially  in  a 
newly-conquered  country  like  England,  where  the 
kingly  and  aristocratic  power  was  still  foreign :  above 
all,  that  there  should  be  a  caste,  not  an  hereditary  one, 
into  which  ability  might  force  its  way  up,  from  the 
most  low-bom,  even  firom  the  servile  rank;  but  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  called,  were  but 
the  establishment  of  one  tyranny  —  a  milder,  periiaps, 
but  not  less  rapacious  tyranny — instead  of  another;  a 
tyranny  which  aspired  to  uncontrolled,  irresponsible 
rule,  nor  was  above  the  inevitable  evil  produced  on 
rulers  as  well  as  on  subjects,  from  the  consciousness  of 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  power. 

Reflective  posterity  may  perhaps  consider  as  not  the 
least  remarkable  point  in  this  lofly  and  tragic  veniictoi 
strife  that  it  was  but  a  strife  for  power,  p***™^*^* 
Henry  II.  was  a  sovereign  who,  with  many  noble  and 
kingly  qualities,  lived,  more  than  even  most  monarchs 
of  his  age,  in  direct  violation  of  every  Christian  precept 
of  justice,  humanity,  conjugal  fidelity.  He  was  lust- 
ful, cruel,  treacherous,  arbitrary.  But  throughout  this 
contest  there  is  no  remonstrance  whatever  from  Primate 
or  Pope  against  his  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
only  to  those  of  the  Church.  Becket  mighty  indeed, 
if  he  had  retained  his  full  and  acknowledged  religious 
power,  have  rebuked  the  vices,  protected  the  subjects, 
interceded  for  the  victims  of  the  King's  unbridled  pas- 
sions. It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  he  did  not 
take  the  wisest  course  to  secure  this  which  might  have 
been  beneficent  influence.     But  as  to  what  appears,  if 
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tke  King  would  havB  canseiitedl  i»  aUow  Ike  dmd^ 
men  to  despise  all  law  —  ii  he  ImmI  not  innstad  oa 
lianging  priests  guilty  of  bonidde  as  irodly  m  htjmma 
—  he  might  have  gone  on  uareproved  in  Ua  career  of 
ambition ;  he  might  unrebuhiBd  Wve  seduced  or  rav 
ished  the  wives  and  daugMers  of  his-  noUes ;  extorted 
without  remonstiance  of  the  Clergy  any  reveaue  from 
his  subjects,  if  he  had  kept  hia  hands  frcmi  the  trennraa 
of  the  Churdk     Henry V  real  tyranny  was  no^  (woold 
it  in  any  case  have  b^  ?)   the  olyecft  of  the  dmrch 
man's  censnrei  oppugnaney^  or  lesiataaee.     Tbo  crael 
and  ambitions  and  lapa^oa  King  would  donbtleaa 
have  lived  unexcommiuaaeated  and  died  wifck  pknsrj 
absolntioiu 
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^AUXAKDSB  UL  AND  TB^  POPES  TO  THfi  CLOSE  OF  THfS 
TWELFTH   CENTURY. 

TffB  hifttmy  of  Bedcel  hat  been  throuj^atahiDtt 
ite  Wkde  •coome  thatiof  Pope  Alexander  HI.z  it  ^as 
^faown  4/be  PoniifF  «»  an  exile  in  Fbranee^  and  after  his 
retnni  to  Rome.  Tke  support  dftfae  Bn^Lih  Pnante, 
more  or  iess  oowageovi  wad  nsBohite,  or  liawneaing  and 
Inkewarai)  has  been  in  exact  measove  to  hia  onm  pros- 
perity and  danger,  W«ben  Alexander  semis  to  aImh- 
don  the  cawse  of  the  English  Pdaiate,  he  is  ttreeitiiaig 
before  Us  <nm  adveisanas  or  <Bnibax!ra8sed  with  in- 
creamng  difiictdties;  when  lie  boldIi|%  either  4thiH>ngh 
himself  0t  im  legaites,  takes  -part  againA  the  Kuig  «£ 
En^and,  «t  is  because  be  .feeh  strong  «nM^  io^tMid 
without  the  oounteonanee  orwithont  the  lai^  peevBiaty 
aids  lavished  by  Henry^ 

Alexander  Temained  in  Franoe  aboire  thnee  yeaaB. 
i>«niig  that  rtinie  tiie  Idngdom  of  Sneily  ^m  Arrit  uai, 
restored  to  peace  and  ovder ;  the  Emperor  uas. 
had  returned  to  Glemany,  ^ese  he  seened  Jiladly  to 
be  Mly  oeoopied  with  Kknnastie  wars ;  the  Italiaii  re- 
publics were  groaning  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
their  con^peror,  which  "they  were  wvtching  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off:  Milan,  given  up  to  ruin,  fire,  and, 
most  destructive  of  all,  to  the  fury  of  her  enemies. 
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razed  to  the  earth,  if  not  sown  with  salt  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  had  risen  from  her  ashes ;  but  walls  had 
grown  up,  trenches  sunk  around  the  condemned  city. 
Her  old  allies  had  rivalled  in  zeal,  actiyity,  and  devo- 
tion her  revengeful  foes.  Her  scattered  citizens  hrd 
returned.  The  Archbishop's  palace  towered  in  its 
majesty,  the  churches  lifted  np  their  pinnacles  and 
spires,  the  republic  had  resumed  its  haughtiness,  its 
turbulence.^  The  Antipope  Victor  was  dead,*  but  a 
new  Antipope  was  not  wanting.  The  Emperor  might, 
without  loss  of  honor,  have  made  peace  with  Alexan- 
der ;  but  the  Impmalist  churchmen  dared  not  trust  a 
Pope  whom  they  had  denied  to  be  Pope.  The  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Cologne  and  die  German  and  Lombard  prel 
ates  proclaimed  Guide  ci  Crema  by  the  title  of  Paschal 
III. ;  he  was  consecrated  by  the  ^hop  of  Liege.  But 
the  Antipope  had  not  dared  to  contest  Rome  ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  G^mian  Antipope  ov»:uwed  by  G^^rman  prel- 
ates. In  Rome  the  vic^^erent  of  Pope  Alexander 
ruled  with  almost  undisturbed  sway ;  but  in  tliat  vice- 
gerent had  taken  place  an  important  change.  Julius, 
the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  died ;  the  Cluxlinal  o£  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  was  appointed  in  his  place*  This 
Cardinal  was  a  man  of  great  address  and  activity. 
By  artful  language  and  well-directed  bribery,  notwith- 
standing all  the  oppositioa  of  Christian,  the  Chancdlor 
of  the  Empire,  he  won  over  the  versatile  people :  the 
senate  were  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

The  Pope,  at  the  summons  of  his  Yicar,  and  lavishly 


1  Ami.  1163.    On  the  extent  of  Hie  destmetioii  of  MiUa,  and  He  ] 
ration,  compare  Yeni,  Storia  di  Milano,  e.  viL    He  givee  the  aathoritiet  fai 
fall. 

«A|Nflll64.    InLnoca.. 
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supplied  with  mouey  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  En^ 
land,  embarked,  on  the  octave  of  the  Assump-  g^^  jj^ 
tion    of  the  Virgin,    at   Marseilles,  himself  ^^**^J*^ 
in  one  vessel,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  and  ^'**y* 
Oberto,  the  anti-Imperialist  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in 
another.     They  were  watched  by  the  fleet  of  Pisa,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor.     The  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  cardinals  was  taken,  searched  in  vain  for  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  and  then  released ;  that  with  th»» 
Pope  on  board  put  back  into  the  port.  Shortly  ^^  i„ 
after  in  a  smaller  and  swift-sailing  bark  he  ^®^«"^ 
reached  Messina :  there  he  received  a  splendid  embassy 
from  the  Bang  of  Sicily ;   several  large  vessels  were 
placed  at  his  command.     The  Archbishop  of  Reggio 
(in    Calabria)   and   many   barons   of  Southern  Italy 
joined  themselves  to  the  cardinals  around  him.     The 
fleet  landed  at  Ostia :  the  clergy  and  sena-  not.  22. 
tors  of  Rome  crowded  to  pay  their  homage  to  tne  Pope. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  city  by  numbers  bearing  olive- 
branches.     At  the  Lateran  ,gate   the  clergy  in  their 
sacred  vestments,  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the 
militia  under  their  banners,  the  Jews  with  not.  a*, 
their  Bible  in  their  hands,  presented  themselves ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  festive  procession  he  took  possession 
of  the  Lateran  palace. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
peror to  desert  the  cause  of  his  Antipope,  and  to  leave 
Alexander  in  secure  possession  of  Rome.  After  the 
Pope  had  occupied  Rome  for  a  year,  in  the  following 
year  Frederick  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  great  force. 
Rainald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Archchancellor 
of  Italy,  preceded  his  march  towards  theLB.UOT. 
90uth.  Pisa  received  him :  the  Alexandrine  archbishop, 
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VTHani,  wats  degnaded,  Benencasa  installed  as  tircli- 
bisliop.*  Rome  was  notorioiisly  the  sprite  of  the  highest 
bidder ;  it  had  been  bought  by  Alexander  with  the  gold 
of  France,  England,  and  SicJIy ;  •  many  were  disrposed 
to  be  bought  again  by  the  Emperor.  Rainald  of  Co- 
logne, an  active,  daring,  and  unscrupolotis  partisan, 
made  great  progress  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and 
in  Rome  itself  in  ikvor  of  the  Antipope.  The  Em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  his  army,  moved  slowly  sonth- 
wards.  Instead,  however,  of  tnarching  direct  to  Rome, 
he  sat  down  before  Ancona,  which  had  returned  or 
been  resnbdued  to  its  alle^ance  to  the  ByzaTftfne  Em- 
pire ;  for  the  Byzantine  Manuel  <5omn«ntis  had  found 
leimire  to  mingle  himself  again  in  the  affiiirs  of  Italy ; 
he  even  aspired  to  reunite  Rome  to  what  the  Byzan- 
tines still  catted  the  Roman  Empire.*  Ancona  made  a 
brave  resistance,  and  the  Imperial  forces  were  thus  di- 
verted from  the  capital. 

The  feeble  Romans  we?re  constant  to  one  passon 
alone,  the  hatred  of  their  neighbors ;  diat  hatred  was 
now  centred  on  Tusculum.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  mofe  prudent  Pope,  the  whole 
toilitJa  of  Rome,  on  whom  depended  the  power  df  re- 

1 M  Qaem  venerabilis  Pasqaalis  com  canceUarks  «t  oidinriilmn  ^orfete 
recent.*'  —  Marangoni,  -p.  47. 
« *♦  Roma  8i  fnteneilt  €mptofem,  vdnalem  «e  •pitfebwet'*  —  Vft.  Alei.  IH- 
«Olutttattfl,'fi.  4,1^  861,  «cL  B#nA.  JtoMrfliag  to  tba  Byahtlie,  tbe 
Pope  had  agreed  to  thia.  *E(  rd  naXai  kdoc  6afaicexupvi^^^t^<U'  7^  ^  P^HTff 
6pXt£pi(J(  awofioXoy^aavToc.  Alexander  was  well  coDtent  to  accept  Greek 
^Id,  not  Oteek  rate.  Did  Matmel  fondly  believe  Us  sineerftf?  tn  1171 
<P«K  fiS),  A1exa«der,  alamed  it  a  piDpodtku  -of  mhnrriiige  lM««retB  the 
BOB  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  d  Franoe, 
offers  to  the  King  of  France  to  procure  for  his  daughter  the  "hand  of  the 
Bon  of  (he  Byttmtine  emperor,  "*  whose  treastfiy  is  inexhaMtible.'*  *  Saab 
apod  imperatarem  (OonstanthiopoUtafiBm)  ^n^gftom  'et  coDsangitinei  paelks 
i^rarium  indeficiens  semper  invenient."  —  Apud  Bouquet,  xv.  90L 
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ftirtftnce  to  libe  EfnpetH>r,  marched  t)Qt  to  uttark  the 
tietesdted  neighbor.  They  differed  ti  dtsgraceftd  defeat 
by  ft  few  German  troops,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  their  general,  and  the  garrison  of  Tnscuhmi 
midet  the  eommand  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Their  Joss  i¥as  great  and  irreparable,  IftOOu^^jo^Mmy, 
sUun^  2000  praoners :  the  pnytress  of  these  *^^- 
wariAie  chnrchmen  afflicted  even  to  tears  but  did  tiot 
SE^Khie  the  cotirage  off  the  resdtrte  Pontiff.^  He 
strengthened  as  fitr  as  he  conM  the  fortifications  df 
Eottie.;  a  few  troops  were  obtained  from  the  "Qtieen 
Regent  of  Sicily  (William  11.  was  now  dead)  and  the 
yonthfbl  king.  JVedericlc  had  lirofcen  ttp  the  siege  df 
Ancona ;  he  reached  Rome,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  the  Leonine  city  ;  the  Viaflcan  alone  maintained  an 
obstinate  defence,  till  some  df  tlie  buildings  caught  fire 
'and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  AntS- 
pope  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  reeking  wfth  Mood 
tip  to  the  h%h  ahar,*  and  performed  the  papal  Jniy  w. 
ftmctions.  The  Emperor  attended ;  the  Empress  Bea- 
trice received  the  imperial  diadem,  and  die  crown  df 
Frederick  was  blessed  tig^in  by  the  Pontiff. 

Alexander  seemed  at  first  determined  to  defend  to 
Ihe  tftmoit  the  city  on  the  cfther  side  of  l!he  Tib^T. 
Some  SicTliatn  vessels  had  sariled  np  the  river  to  'bring 
•supplies  of  money  and  to  cofevey  him  away.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  embark.  The  Frangipanis  and  the 
liouse  of  Peter  Leonis  were  firm  and  united  in  his 

1  *'  Paucissimi  evaflerunt,  qai  noa  oocisif  aut  captivati  ftierint*'  —  Chroni- 
eon  Reldhsperg.  The  best  account  of  the  victory  of  these  martial  prelates 
is  in  Otto  de  Saint  Blaise,  c.  xz. 

s  Otto  de  Mnt  WaJse.  fi«  miyn  thtft  fira  hnpet^tH  troops  hewed  down 
the  gates  of  SaMt  P«/tei^  wfth  axes  md  hirtchets,  mfl  fbn^t  their  way  to 
the  high  altar,  slsjring  as  fhey  w«nt.  —  Compare  Harangoni,  p.  4S. 
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cause.  Before  long  he  thoaght  it  more  prudent  to 
Aiexamkr  oscape  in  disguise  to  Gaeta;  there  he  re- 
▼ento.  sumed  the  pontifical  attire  and  withdrew  to 

Benevento. 

Rome  consoled  herself  for  her  enforced  submission 
Aiig.22.  by  the  reestablishxnent  of  her  senate  in  su- 
preme authority.  The  Emperor  endeavored,  by  the 
grant  of  various  immunities,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  people ;  but  the  Frangipanis,  the  Peter  Leonis,  and 
many  of  the  nobles,  remained  aloof  in  sullen  silence, 
and  kept  within  their  impregnable  fortress  palaces. 
But  the  Pope  had  a  more  powerful  ally.  Never  did 
the  climate  of  Rome  so  fearfiiUy  humiliate  the  pride  of 
the  Emperor,  or  work  with  such  awfiil  force  fi^r  the 
liberation  of  Italy.^  No  wonder  that  the  visible  hand 
PMtuenctt.  of  God  was  seen  in  the  epidemic  which  broke 
out  in  the  German  army.  It  seemed,  as  has  been  said, 
commissioned  with  especial  violence  against  those  re- 
beUious  churchmen  who  had  taken  part  and  stood  in 
arms  against  the  lawfiil  Pope.  The  Archbishq>  elect 
of  Cologne,  the  Bishops  of  Prague,  Liege,  Spires,  Rat- 
isbon,  Verdun,  Augsburg,  Zeitz,  were  among  its  first 
victims.  With  them  perished  Duke  Frederick  of  Swa- 
bia,  the  young  Duke  Guelf,  in  whom  expired  the  line 
of  the  Estensian  Guelfs.  The  pestilence  was  no  less 
terrific  from  its  rapidity  than  from  its  intensity.  M^i 
were,  in  perfect  health  in  the  morning,  dead  before  the 
evening :  it  was  hardly  possible  to  perform  the  rites  of 
decent  burial.    The  Emperor  broke  up  his  camp  in  the 

1  Here  perhaps  may  once  more  be  cited  Peter  Damiani^s  lines,  almotS 
•qnally  appropriate  on  every  German  invasion : 

**  Boma  Tonz  hnmlnqa,  domat  ahliia  ooUa  Ttramm, 
Boma  fenz  fotniaiii,  necis  est  ubexriina  frofom, 
Bomana  febres  stablU  lant  Jare  fldelM.'*  — o.  LdiL 
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utmost  haste,  retreated,  not  without  hostile  resistance 
in  the  pass  of  Pontremdi,  by  Lucca  and  Pisa  R«trMtor 
to  Pavia.  Of  nobles,  bishops,  knights,  and  Sept.  4,  nor. 
squires,  not  reckoning  the  common  soldiers,  he  had  lost 
2000  by  the  plague  and  during  his  retreat.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst :  all  Lombardy  was  in  arms.  A  league 
had  been  formed  to  throw  off  his  lyrannical  yoke  by 
Venice,  Verona  and  all  her  dep^idencies,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  Treviso,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona, 
Milan,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Bologna*  The  Ikaperor  was  not  safe  in  Pavia :  eariy 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  haughty  Barbarossa 
hardly  found  his  way  to  Germany  in  disguise ;  a  j».  uea. 
with  greater  difficulty  the  wreck  of  his  army  stole 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.^ 

With  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  fell  the  cause  of  the 
Antipope.     City  after  city  declared  its  allegiance  to 
Alexander.     The  Antipope  maintained  himself  in  St. 
Peter's,  but  his  death  in  the  autumn  of  the  g^  3^ 
year  might  have  been  eiq)ected  to  terminate  ^^' 
the  schism.    No  single  cardinal  of  his  &etion  remained ; 
but  the  obstinate  few  who  adhered  to  him  persuaded 
John,  formerly  Abbot  of  Struma,  now  Bishop  of  Tus- 
culum,  to  assume  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Calix* 
tus  III.     His  legates  were  received  by  Fred-  jane28,ii». 
erick  at  a  great  Diet  at  Bamberg ;  yet  the  ^^^* 
Emperor  did  not  scruple  during  the  following  year  to 
send  Eberhard,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  negotiate 
with  Alexander,  now  avowedly  the  head  of  the  Lom- 
bard League.     The  great  fortress  which  had  been 

^  **  Sicqoe  evadens  Impemtor,  tnuBCUiBia  Alpibus,  ezereitam,  norto, 
mocbo,  ODmiqa*)  mifleri&  confectam,  in  pAtrlain  reduxit."  •*  Otto  do  Saint 
BUise,  c  XX. 
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Wictdd  in  die  pkms  of  Piedoicmft,  as  the  impr^gmMe 
pkce  of  arms  fer  tiie  League,  y^m  Baned  tdW  die 
Pope,  Aiexftiulria,  Tbe  Pontiff  iras  too  sagftcioos  not 
1)0  perceiv^e  tint  t^e  'ofcjoct  of  those  p^K^eful  oSsn  was 
to  alienate  him  (tern  his  afiieb,  the  King  of  Sicihf ,  the 
Empeior  oi  GoniAantinople,  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
The  Pope  teoeived  Eberhatd  -of  Bamhefg  sit  Verofi ; 
«8  die  Bishop  )wd  no  anthctfity  to  aebiowledge  Imn 
«n]:«B«*vedly  tM  Pope,  he  was  ffiamissed  with  harngh^ 
eoartesy •  Ycft  Alexander  da^d  not  to  take  np  his  ^aibode 
in  Rome.  The  Prefect  Blill  cofamtrnded  there  in  the 
TMune  of  the  Emperor;  aind  Tnsciilnm,  hard  pressed  hy 
the  Romans,  whom  the  Prefect  conM  not  hot  indntge 
in  their  hope  -of  vengeance  <br  their  late  defeat,  smmm- 
dered  first  to  the  Preifect,  afterwards  to  the  Pope  as  the 
mii^ytier  protector.  To  ft&erease  the  ^confiision,  Manuel 
the  Eastern  Ehnperor  pressed  more  rigorously  his  m- 
tfigaes  to  regain  a  footing  in  Italy.  He  condescended 
to  court  the  Praiftgtpani  hy  grafnijng  his  daru^ter  hn 
marriage  to  a  prince  of  that  powerftd  house.  The 
Pqpe,  still  at  Veroli,  gare  his  Messing  to  the  nuplhfls. 
*  0.  im.  Rome  "now  'dSeieed  her  tmqnafified  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  at  ttie  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum,* 
which  fcfad  yielded  herscflf  into  his  hands,  and  where  he 
had  held  his  papal  state  more  than  two  years.  Alex- 
ander consented  to  raze  her  impregnaHe  waHs;  Ms 
treachery  to  Toscnlnm  was  punished  l»y  the  treachery 
of  the  Rofaans.  When  the  walls  of  -her  hated  rival 
were  levelled  tfe^y  laughed  to  scorn  their  own  i^gree- 
ment.    Alexander  retired  to  Aiiagni,  iTTvenghig  him- 

-*  JLicKBiiQor  if%s  lit  ^Moli  'IrOVn  xui^  to  oGptctnbcf • 
•Bto  btffls  t»ear  date  At  TovHIiim,  from  Oct  17,11710,  to  Jo.  IITB.  - 
Jaffi^,  Begesta. 
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self  bj  fortifjiiig  a^oa  thet  dmkuded  csljr  of  Toacii- 

It  was  not  tiU  above  ^ee  yeara  after^  when  tb« 
j^iidd  oS  Barbarosaa  had  boen  humblad  hy  his  ifivnt^um 
total  defeat  at  Legnano^  the  battlo-fidid  laugMPt. 
which  the  Lombard  lepublics  won  their  ittdepemdenccs 
that  Alexandre  cadd  trust  the  earocat  wied^da  of  the 
Emperor  far  peace.    The  Eaip^por  could  no  longer 
vafuae  to  rocognisse  a  pontifF  at  ih»  head  of  die  League 
of  hia  conqoeiora  ;  it  wa0  of  awful  omen  that  the  feiw 
tifaa  named  after  the  Pope  had  borne  before  the  &tal 
haftda  all  die  bmnt  of  the  war,  and  defied  hia  nugbtiest 
aannaoMOt    A  aeeret  treatj,  now  t^Mt  a  treaty  was 
necessadry  for  both  partiea,  arranged  the  chief  mmt.  it. 
points  m  diipake  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor; 
the  general  pacification  was  not  publicly  procbumed  tiL 
the  foUowing  year. 

-  Then  the  Pope,  undor  the  sefe-eonduct  of  the  Em* 
peror,  earibarkcd  with  his  retimie  ia  eleven  sfatdy  gal* 
leys,  for  Venica     He  was  received  with  the  higbeet 
honors  by  the  Dc^e,  Sebastiano  Ziam,^  and  the  sen- 
aton.     Some  dispute  took  pbce  as  to  the  cily  q^^p^pe 
in  whicdi  was  to  be  hotden  the  general  con-*  Mar^h^ 
greaa ;  the  Lombavds  proposed  £ologna ;  the  ^^' 
Emperor  Venice ;  and  Venice  was  at  length  agreed 
^pon  by  all  parties*    But  though  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  be 
arranged  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  on  their  main 
points  had  been  settled  before  at  Anagni  (the  foil  reo* 
ognition  of  Alexander — the  abandonment  of  the  Anti* 
pope,  was  the  one  important  article),  more  embarrassing 

1  He  was  at  Segni,  Jao,  27, 1173 ;  at  Anagsi,  ICarcfa  a& 
»  He  embarked  at  VrosU,  March  9,  UH. 
TOL.  XV.  28 
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questions  arose  on  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  Pope's 
allies,  especially  the  Lombard  republics.  The  Emperor 
demanded  the  full  acknowledgment  of  all  the  imperial 
rights  recognized  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  and  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  The  republics  insisted 
on  the  confirmation  of  their  customs  as  recognized  by 
the  late  emperors,  Henry  V.,  Conrad,  and  Lothair. 
.[r^cBct  ^^  peace  seemed  impracticable,  the  Pope  at 
^•*****-  length  suggested  a  truce.  The  Emperor  at 
first  indignantly  rejected  this  proposition,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  yield  to  a  truce  of  six  years  with  the  Louh 
bard  League ;  of  fifteen  with  the  King  of  Sicily.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  possession  of 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  after  diat  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  Pope.  The  Lcnnbards  bitterly 
complained  of  this  abandonment  of  their  cause ;  they 
had  borne  the  brunt  and  expenditure  of  the  war ;  the 
Pope  t>nly  consulted  his  own  advantage.  But  Alex- 
ander judged  more  wisely  of  their  real  interests.  The 
cities  during  the  truce  were  more  likely  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  might  quietly  strengthen  their  forti- 
fications, and  gath^  the  resources  of  war;  the  Em- 
peror, in  that  time,  might  be  involved  in  new  hostilities 
in  Germany.  At  all  events  the  Christian  prelate  might 
ftilly  determine  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms,  if  he 
could  not  a  permanent  peace :  the  chances  of  peace 
were  better  for  all  parties  than  those  of  war. 

The  Emperor  then  advanced  towards  Venice.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chioggia,  the  eager  and  tumultuous  pop- 
ulace were  disposed  to  transport  him  into  the  dty, 
without  precaution  or  exchange  of  hostages.  The  dis- 
trustftil  Pope  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  kept  his  galleys 
prepared  for  flight.     The  Lombard  deputies  actually 
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set  ont  towards  Treyiso,  But  the  grave  wisdom  of 
the  Doge  Ziani,  and  of  the  senate,  appeased  the  popu- 
lar movement,  arranged  and  guaranteed  the  ceremonial 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  July,  the  Pope  went  in 
great  state  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark :  the  Doge,  with 
the  Bucentaur,  and  other  splendid  galleys,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  at  S.  Niccolo  del  Lido.^  The  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  and  Palestrina,  with  other  cardinals,  were 
sent  forward  to  absolve  the  Emperor  and  his  adherents 
from  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  warlike  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  the  other  Grerman  prelates,  ab^ 
jured  the  Antipopes,  Octavian,  Guide  of  Crema,  and 
John  of  Struma.  The  Emperor,  with  the  Doge  and 
senators,  and  with  his  own  Teutonic  nobles,  advanced 
to  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  where  stood  the  Pope  in 

1  Dam  alone,  of  modem  historiaiiB,  adheres  to  the  old  fables,  as  old  aa 
the  ibnrteenth-  century,  of  the  inarch  of  Frederick  towards  Anagni;  tba 
flight  of  the  Pope  in  disguise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  recognized;  Fred- 
erick's pursuit  to  Tarento ;  the  defeat  of  his  great  fleet  of  seventeen  largt 
galleys  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  capture  of  his  son  Otho;  finally,  the 
Pope's  insolent  beha\rior  to  the  fjnperer,  his  placing  his  fbet  upon  his  neck, 
with  the  words,  **  Super  aspida  et  basiliscura  ponam  pedes  nostros;"  Fred- 
erick's indignant  reply,  **  Non  tibi,  sed  Petro."  The  account  appears  in  a 
passage  of  Dandolo  (in  Chion.)  of  qoestaooed  authenticity,  which  appeals 
to,  but  does  not  cite,  earlier  Venetian  histories.  But  the  total  silence  and 
the  irreconcilable  accounts  of  the  contemporary  historians  and  of  the  Papal 
letters  must  outweigh  these  dubious  authorities.  A  more  powerful,  but, 
from  his  Venetian  patriotism,  less  impartial,  advocate  than  Daru,  Paolo 
8arpi,  had  before  maintained  the  same  views.  Tet  such  a  fiction  is  ex- 
traordinary. Venetian  pride  might  invent  the  part  which  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  Venice:  but  who  invented  the  striking  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope ?  It  is  not  an  improbable  suggestion,  that  it  originated 
in  paintings,  representing  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  in  such  attitudes. 
The  paintings  are  by  Spinel lo,  a  Siennese,  of  which  city  Alexander  III. 
was  a  native.  Compare  the  vivid  description  of  these  frescoes.  Lord  Lind- 
say, Hist  of  Christian  Art,  ii.  315.  Spinello  painted  in  the  latter  half  of 
^he  fourteenth  centno'.  As  Poetry  has  so  often  become,  here  Painting  for 
once  became  History. 
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his  pontifical  attirek  Eroderick  w>  soonw  behold  d^Q 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  tban  be  threw  off  his  imperud 
mantle^  proslyated  hiioself,  woA  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff.  Alexander,  not  without  tears,^  raised  hiift  up, 
and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Then  swelled  out  the 
Te  Deum ;  and  the  Emperor,  holding  the  hand  <^  the 
Pope^  was  led  into  tjbe  choir,  aud  receiyed  the  papal 
Uenediction.  From  thence  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  Ducal  Palace.^  The  next  day,  the  feast  rf  St. 
James  the  Apostle,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  to  the  people*  7he  EUnp^or  he)d  bis  stirrup 
when  he  departed  from^  the  church ;  but  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pqpe  prevented  him  irom  holding  the  bridle 
along  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  At  a  great  council  held 
in  the  church,  the  Pope  egoomm  imicated  aU  who 
should  infringe  the  treaty* 

Thus  Venice  might  seem  to  have  the  gUvry  cf  medi- 
ating a  peace,  which  at  least  suspended  for  some  years 
all  the  horrors  of  war — the  war  which,  throu^houl 
Italy,  had  arrayed  city  against  city,  on  the  Papal  or 
Imperialist  fitctions.^  They  had  assisted  in  terminate 
ii^  a  disastrous  schism  whi^  had  distra^ed  Christen* 
dom  for  so  many  years. 

1 A  oartoHi  passagv  tmrn  m  nemfy-nctnrend  poem^  if  poem  it  nutrbs 
eiiUed,  by  (Godfrey  of  Viterbe,  an  atteBdant  on  the  Rknperor,  giFW  an  ind- 
dent  wertfa  notice.  So  greet  was  the  pvem  in  the  market  that  the  aged 
Pope  was  thrown  down:  — 

"  Jam  Papa  perUiet  fai  arto, 
OnMr  tU  retalmm  nt  relevaaset  enm." 

Thia  if  an  odd  contrast  of  real  Hfe  with  ronianoa^ — Apod  Parts,  Archir.  It. 
p.  863. 

^Haratori  has  giren  the  list  On  the  'Giiiperor*s  side  were  Grenonft 
PiM?)^  Pavb,  Genoa,  Tortona,  Asti,  AIbi,  Aoqna^  Turin«  VentiBiigUa, 
8aTona,  Att}eng0f  Oasale,  Hontewo*  Castfl  Bologneee,  Imola,  Faattaa»  S*- 
T^enna,  Forli,  Fgrliiupepeli,  Ceiena,  Bimini,  the  Mavqaisea  of  MontftnaV 
Gtuuto,  and  Bt^Of  the  Counts  of  Blandcale  and  LomeUo.  In  tha  LaafUi^ 
Venice,  TrcviiM>,  Pudua,  Vicenxa,  Verona,  Brescia,  Feasn,  Mantnii^  Bi^ 
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Ev^i  Rome  was  overawed  by  the  anity  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The  city  sent  seven  of  lier 
nobles  to  entreat  Alexander  to  honor  Rome  with  his 
presence.  After  some  negotiation  a  treaty  was  agreed 
on.  The  senate  continued  to  subsist,  but  swore  fealty 
and  rendered  homage  to  the  Pope ;  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  royalties  seized  by  the  people,  were  r^ 
stored.  Alexander  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, and  celebrated  Easter  with  great  pomp.  April  o^uts. 
In  the  August  of  the  same  year  the  Antipope,  Calixtui 
111.,  abdicated  his  vain  title.  He  had  fled  to  Viterbo, 
determined  to  maintain  a  vigorous  resistance ;  he  r» 
oeived  a  message  from  the  Emperor,  threatening  him, 
if  he  refused  to  submit,  witii  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
He  fled  on  to  Montalbano ;  he  was  received  by  John, 
the  lord  of  that  castle,  whose  design,  it  is  said,  was  to 
sell  him  at  a  high  price  to  Alexander.  In  Montalbano 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
wasted  all  the  territory  around.^  Calixtus,  in  de^air, 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  enemy ;  he  went  to 
Tusculum,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  confessed  his 
sin  of  schism,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Alexander 
received  him  with  Christian  gentleness,  and  Aiig.»,ii78. 
even  advanced  him  afterwards  to  a  post  of  dignity  — 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Benevento. 

fnmoj  Lodt,  Mflan,  Como,  Novara,  VerceI1i«  Alexandria,  Canino  and  Bel- 
moDte,  Piacenza,  Bobbio,  the  Marquis  Maleapina,  Panna,  Beggio,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Doccia,  San  Cassiano,  &o. 

1  This  fierce  prelate,  whom  in  the  Treaty  of  Venice  Pope  Alexander  had 
recognized  as  rightful  Archbinhop  ot  Hentz,  was  afterwards  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Marquis  of  Montf^rrat  concerning  the  possession  of 
Viterbo.  The  people  were  fhr  the  archbishop,  and  the  Pope,  Lucius  m^ 
now  his  allj;  the  nobles  fbr  Conrad,  son  of  the  Marquis.  The  archbishop 
was  taken  and  kept  for  some  time  in  iron  chains.  He  ransofned  himself  at 
a  /^at  price,  ibught  many  more  battles,  and  died  at  length  of  a  fever.  — > 
Muratori,  1179. 
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A  great  dounoil  in  the  Latemn  was  the  la^  import 
ing.2»,ii76.  tont  act  in  die  long  w^d  eveutftil  pontificate 
u^  17,  U79.  ^f  Alesandar.i  He  died  in  Civita  Cwtellana, 
.  Thns  closed  the  first  act  of  the  great  tragedj,  the 
strife  of  the  Pope*  with  the  imperial  honae  of  Rohen- 
staufen.  The  Pope  had  gained  a  signal  victorj ;  be 
had  won. hack  the  now  uncontested  pappcj;  and  the 
eitj  of  Borne.  He  ^Yaa  at  the,  head  ef  a  mighty  Iteliaa 
interest,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North*  Sieily  ai^l 
the  Lombard  League^  Yet  thou^  hnmUed,  Barba* 
ipoesa  was  still  of  fbrmidable  power;  he  had  tiibdned« 
Ariven  into  exile  hk  cme  d^gek^nis  German  dnligecl^ 
the  rebel  Henry  the  LV>n*  Many  dties^  and  some  of 
the  moat  powerful,  were  finatly  attai^hed  to  the  inipeiial 
cause,  the  more  fivnily  frpm  their  intemedne  hatred 
each  to  some  other  of  the  cities  of  the  Lieagne ;  the 
proverbial  animosity'  of  GiUslf  am)  Ghihdline  had  be* 
gun  to  rage.  Till  towarda  the  dose  of  this  century 
^e  Papacy  might  socm  to  be  in  quiet  reposes  ^diering 
its  strength  fbr  the  greal  culminating  manifestation  of 
its  power  in  Innocent  III. 

Five  Popes,^  neither  distinguished  by  tiWr  personal 

.  Xl^df  €o9iicfl»«moBg  i>tKqF  «ot8,  f^fukted  t^  ektctHvo  ^  tbe  P^p^ 
(Romuald-Salernit);  he  most  hjure  two  thirds  of  tJl^e  sufirages.  It  enacted 
Bomptuary  laws  a4  to  the  horses  of  preiiifes  on  theii'  visStanbn;  hawks  and 
hoanda  and  cwtly  \mof\v^tB  were  prohibitAd;  the  foightv-TempJar^  and 
Qo^it^llers  yren  to  W  «nder  episcopal  a^th^ritj :  clerka  to  hava  no  woBca 
in  their  houses.  There  were  Canons  on  the  bouse  of  God;  in  fiavor  oi 
lipars;  ai^nst  ChristiaDs  ftimishing  arms  to  S^ax«ceaa;  agMfUit  ^rrsckeisi 
•gainst  Jews  and  Saracens  bavip^g  Christian  slares.  Oatbari,  F*terine^ 
Poblicans  were  anathematized. 

2  Lndns  UL,  viaMCTuraled  Nor.  llSt  .  .  1189 
Urban  lU.  **         .   .   .   11S5  .  .  IW 

Gregory  VIH.     **  .    .    .   11S7  .  .  1187 

C)em«ntin.       ^         ,   .   .  US7  .  .  1190 
Ccelestine  UI.      *«  ...    1190  Jan.  1198 
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O]mmo(ep,  ncqr  l»y  ilke  fveqta  of  their  pontiBcatie,  paaped 
U)  8{|qQessi(]il),  4ui;4ng  |ep6  iketfi  twenty  yeftw,  pv^p  ^ 
QQ^e.  Qf  these  Pi>pe§  t^^ft  ^pne  honored  Borne  by 
^ir  rewcfence.  The  thi-ee  first  eao  hardly  he  cfdled 
J^ishops  of  Rome, 

Qn  the  death  of  AJexaftd^r  he  wap  sueceeded  by  a 
i>ativ0  of  Ivuccaj,  Uboldo*  Bi^op  rf  0»ti^  and  9»pt.i,n8i, 
Velletri.  L^UA  HI,  (thi^  ^aa  his  pontifical  naipe) 
i^t^ped  hifi  residence,  probably  his  bial^opriq  of  Vel^ 
tetri,  Roiney  rarely  viit^  by  Alexander,  fiwr  m 
B^onthft  endiir€4  the  pr^senqe  of  hef  Ww  ponctifT.^. 
Then  Rome  was  again  in  reJbel]ioq :  the  Pope  at  VeU' 
letpi,  afterwards  at  Anagpi.  The  cruelty  aod  n^so- 
ldiH)€|  of  th^  Romans  wae  at  ita  height^  They  blinded 
aiXrapd-twenty  Tuscolan  prisoners,  and  aet  cardinals' 
hat9  on  their  heads;  9  wreteh  with  one  eye  left  was 
Qf'pwiied  with  the  paj^al  tiara,  inscribed  "  Luciiis  HI., 
th^  worthless,  the  deceiver."  In  thip  plight  they 
^eiie  ordered  to  preifseDt  themaelvep  to  the  Pope  in 
Anagni.* 

The  Pcqpe  and  the  Emperor,  aiid  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  still  at  peace,  Even  Alessandria  had  opened  hef 
gates,  and  for  a  short  time  took  the  name  of  Cesarea, 
The  fiwnous  treaty  of  Constf^qce  seem^  to  fix  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  republics  on  a 
lasting  ground.  At  Yercma  n^et  the  E^mperor  and 
the  Pope  in  apparent  amity.  Frederick  bad  a^  iws. 
hopes  that  the  Pope  would  consent  to  permit  him  to 
devolve  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  9on,  Lucius 
]>ad  the  address  to  suggest  that  a  second  emperor 
opuld  not  be  crowned  till  the  reigning  emperor  had 

1  Septembfur,  XIS^,  JIUrcb,  U82. 
3  Cbron.  F08S  noy. 
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actnally  abdicated  the  empire.  They  parted  in  matnal 
mistrust ;  but  the  Pope  remained  at  Verona.^  Luciua 
III.  had  fulminated  an  anathema  against  the  sects 
which  were  now  spreading  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
were  all  included  under  the  hated  name  of  Manicheans, 
the  Cathari,  the  Paterines,  the  Umfliati,  the  poor  men 
of  Lyons,  the  Passagini,  the  Giuseppini ;  he  had  visited 
with  the  like  censures  the  Amoldists  and  rebels  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  left  the  papal  thunders  to  their 
own  unaided  effects;  he  moved  no  troops;  he  would 
not  break  the  peace  of  Italy,  either  to  persecute  the 
heretics,  or  to  subdue  Rome. 

The  cardinals,  like  the  Pope,  had  abandoned  the 
DMth  or  south  for  the  north  of  Italy.  On  the  death 
Not.  95,1185.  of  Lucius,  Ubcrto,  or  Humbert  Crivelli,  his 
uitMiiL  successor.  Urban  III.,  elected  by  twenty- 
seven  cardinals,^  retained  the  archbishopric  of  Milan 
(thus  holding  at  once  the  two  great  sees  of  Italy) ;  he 
chiefly  resided  at  Verona.  The  peace  of  Venice  had 
seemed  but  precarious  during  the  pontificate  of  Lucius. 
Uberto  Crivelli,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  full  of 
Milanese  as  well  as  ^pal  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  was 
not  likely  to  smooth  away  the  causes  of  animosity. 
Urban  the  Turbulent  (Turbanus),  such  was  the  iD- 
omened  name  which  he  re<*eived  from  his  enemies,  was 
more  the  republican  Archbishop  (in  that  character  he 
had  already,  even  in  war,  been  among  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  Barbarossa)  than  the  supreme  Pontiff. 
There  were  three  fatal  points  in  dispute,  each  sufficient 
to  break  up  so  hasty  a  treaty  ;  to  estrange  powers  who 
had  such  little  sympathy  with  each  other.    In  Germany 

^  H6  was  at  Verona  from  Joly  35  to  hii  death  in  1185. 
*  Ciacconius  giv«»  their  naraea.  —  Vit.  PdntUl 
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Frederick  v^ras  accused  of  seiang  tlie  estates  of  vacant 
sees,  confiscating  all  the  movable  property,  (^yJ^gM  ^ 
and  even  compelling  the  alienation  of  farms,  •°°^*y- 
lands,  towns,  and  other  rights ;  of  suppressing  monai»- 
teries,  especially  of  nnns,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
had  sunk  into  license  and  irregularity.  In  Italy  the 
great  question  of  succession  to  the  territories  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  had  been\>nly  adjourned ;  the  longer 
the  Bmperor  maintained  tibe  possession,  the  less  disposed 
was  he  to  fulfil  his  covenant  for  the  restoration  of  these 
wealthy  domains  to  the  Boman  see.  The  third  and 
most  dangerous  controversy  cpncemed  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  if  not  as  Emperor,  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror had  made  with  success  a  master-stroke  of  policy ; 
he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  Constantia,  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  son  and  heir  Henry. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  thus,  instead  of  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Pope  ag^nst  the  Emperor,  now  an  impe- 
rial territory ;  the  King,  instead  of  a  vassal  holding  his 
realm  as  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  papacy,  the  Pope's 
implacable  antagonist.  The  Pope  was  placed,  at  Rome, 
between  two  fires.  Urban  III.  strove  in  vain  against 
the  perikms  marriage;  he  resolutely  refused  the  cor- 
onation of  Henry  withAe  iron  crown  of  Italy :  this 
was  his  function  as  Archbishop,  of  Milan.  The  office 
was  assun^ed  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia.  The  conduct 
of  the  ferocious  Henry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Barbarossa, 
the  husband  of  the  'Sicilian  Constantia,  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  beholding  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  brows 
of  a  Hohenstaufen.  While  yet  in  Lombardy,  he  de- 
manded oi  a  bishop  of  whom  he  held  the  investiture  of 
his  see.  **  Of  the  Pope  alone,"  three  times  replied  the 
resolute  ecx;lesiastic.     Henry  ordered  his  attendants  to 
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ie!ze,  to  beai,  and  to  roll  in  tTi^  inire  the  tibstiMfe  pfHel- 
ate.  In  the  south  he  entei^  into  An  ttltiftnce  trhh  the 
rebel  senate  of  Rome.  A  servant  of  the  Pdp^  xm  Ihe 
way  frotti  Rome  with  a  lai*ge  sum  of  matieyi  Wab  sefee^ 
by  hBs  comlhandi  strip^  of  hb  ti^eiteiit^es,  imd  seitt 
etnpty-'haifKled,  and  with  his  nosd  (!til  ofi^  tb  %h^  P^^ 
The  Efnperor  took  measures,  if  not  <of  <eqfial  fer^idty, 
vf  more  meiiadng  hostility.  Hid  ee^ttittandcNl  the  {ifttte^ 
of  the  Alps  to  be  occupied,  to  pHeVent  nil  <^bmtti«micift- 
tion  of  the  Germatt  ecciesiastSes  with  the  Pio})e ;  whi) 
Was  aU  this  time  holdihg  his  cdurtk»  it  ttl%ht  he  Mif^ 
J)OSed,  in  the  mi3st  of  the  Emperof's  Italkti  t^rttory 
in  Verona.  He  commanded  the  ArehbiShop  Of  0^ 
logne,  the  Pope'l  legate,  to  assume  <56mpleie  et^clesia^ 
tieal  supremacy,  and  to  decide  all  causes  W}th<mt  the 
cognkance  of  ^e  Pope.^  At  a  fbll  diet  at  Qehiha^s^, 
Barharoto  arraigned  the  Pope,  as  havh^  tefWsed  to 
crown  his  son ;  as  having  excon»smiiicated  the  hi8bo{l8 
who  at  the  Emptor's  ^ommahd  had  offidati^  at  liikt 
ceremony;  of  eonsect^ting  Fnlu^r  AvcM>i^Op  <lf 
Treves,  Without  flife  approbation  trf  ihfe  ]&iap^i»f. 
Fulmai*  Was  fihally  expelM  i  lludoSf,  the  E^sperar^s 
partisan,  consebrated  Archbishop  of  Treves*  FteA- 
(Brick  disposed  at  his  will  of  the  Gei*tt»h  seea.  The 
Qertnan  bishops  wei*e  called  npoii  td  aid  thelf  Em- 
peror in  his  t*esistance  to  ttiis    bonfttinaeh^lks  P«^. 

1  Urban  III.  writes  to  Wickmui,  ArchjbishQp  of  Magdebai!:g^  to  nse  liis 
good  offices  to  soothe  the  Bmt)eror.  "  Commonitam  IVeqttfetiteir  k  «ese  fan- 
peritlis  ctihifarfs  iltitudSncMi  tit  ecolesin  fiiomans  tkttikwfei  poansamMB, 
q^UAs  detineret  occupdtaa,  non  e&  qua  debnerat  sefenitate  respoodissef  nee 
videri  velle  perficere,  per  quod  tnter  ecclesiam  et  imperium  Srina  possit 
tMtx  et  eoticor^a  eveniro/^  ^  Fei>.  t4, 11^.  TUi '  th>tt  titMst  tiia  ten*- 
diatb  saoeeesor  of  Alexander  III.,  (fad  aQteo«s«>r  My  ky  ten  yean  of  ^t- 
Docent  Iit.|  and  fh>ni  8«ch  a  man  aa  the  turbulent  Urban.  It  waa  a  g^eal 
fttroke  of  policy  to  tnnke  Lombahl  Pope^ 
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Thej  oHered  iheir  iaediatioh ;  they  aigndd  and  aeide^ 
a  cbooment,  implormg  the  Pope  la  these  periloiis  timeb 
not  to  renew  the  old  fatal  wars;  they  ucged  him  at 
Itmst  to  politae  dissimulation;  at  the  same  time  the^ 
repreeenfead  tbe  exactiokis  of  his  l^gatea»  and  complained 
of  the  contributions  levied  by  his  officers  on  the  mbtia^ 
teiies  m  fienaany^  acme  of  which  h^  been  reduced  to 
penury.  Urban  IIL  at  length  determined  on  th^  qx>- 
communkatiea  of  Fredonck ;  but  ftbe  cikiaens  of  Ye- 
i^ena  declared  that  uo  audi  act  cf  hostility  should  takb 
fUnce  wfthin  their  walls* 

Urban  departed,  to  Fetnurn ;  for  this  act  of  resistance 
on  the  patt  of  Vsrmia  was  of  eril  augury^  as  lept^  obt. 
lo  the  indiflpoBition  of  his  imiy  remaming  allies,  tfa^ 
Lombard  repubhcs,  to  risk  their  grvwii^  opttoioe  in 
his  cause.  At  Ferrara  he  died.  Of  his  death  there 
is  an  awotmt  by  one  who  sokmlily  protests  to  the 
truth  of  his  stateBMUt-^be  ^iiiAs  kn  eye^witacsb.  Pister 
of  filieb  rode  witii  the  Pope  froin  Verona  towank 
Ferrara«  Petet  endeavored  to  appease,  the  deadly  ha- 
tred wluch  had  been  insdHed  into  the  soul  of  Urban 
against  Baldwin^  Archbiriiop  df  Canterbury.  Tim 
Popd,  red  with  anger^  bidke  oat,  ^^  Jiiay  I  never  dis- 
mount fins  ho#se  and  mount  another,  if  I  do  not  depose 
him  I  "  He  bad  hardlj^  spofaeti,  when  the  cross^  home 
before  him  was  dashed  in  pieeesi  It  was  hastily  tied 
together.  At  the  next  town  Urban  &11  ill  <  he  nbvor 
agiin  monnbed  a  horse.'^  He  was  twaveyed  slowly  by 
wi&ti^r  to  Ferrara.     Tiux>ii^  Christeadom  it  was  we- 

1  See  the  yeiy  enrions  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois.  Peter  njn  that  he  had 
Mb  sI  Mhool  inth  Url^ui  M  VarlborDagh  -(Mildebjn^)  in4  w«i  Uiio 
Baldwin's  commensaUs. -^Epitt  816.  Giles,  ii.  p.  1S5.  Oik  BtlSwin^  fuafr 
rel  if«th  the  mmiUt  ae*  OoUier^  t.  p.  SSS. 
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ported  that  the  cause  of  his  hatred  against  the  English 
Prelate  was  this :  Baldwin  of  Canterbmy  had  set  up  a 
chapter  of  secular  canons  against  the  unruly  monks  of 
Canterbury ;  the  monks  appealed  to  Rome^  ai^d  had  in- 
flamed the  Pope  with  implacaUe  resentment  against 
Baldwin.      *» 

The  peace  of  European  Christendom  was  owing  less 
to  the  respect  for  recent  treaties,  to  either  satiety  of 
ambition  in  the  contending  parties,  at  the  seeming  iso- 
lation of  the  Pope,  than  to  the  calamities  in  the  East. 
The  rise  of  the  great  Saladin  had  appalled,  it  had  ereii 
extorted  generous  admiration  from  the  chivalroiis  kings 
of  the  West.  But  when  Jerusalem  foil  before  the 
Saracen,  the  loss  afflicted  all  Christendom  with  grief 
and  shame ;  at  one  blow  all  the  glories  of  the  Crusades 
were  levelled  to  the  dust.  The  war  was  to  begin 
anew,  and  if  with  a  nobler  enemy,  and  one  more 
worthy  to  conflict  with  ^^ut^ean  kings «—  with  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  —  one  unconquered,  it  m%ht  seem 
nnconqnerable.  Urban  hardly  retired  to  Ferrara,  and 
died  of  grief,  it  was  said  (though  tlie  news  cobld  not 
possibly  have  readied  Italy),  for  this  disaster.' 

But  Urban  knew  not  that  this  disaster  would  save 
the  papacy  from  its  imminent  peril ;  it  diverted  at  once 
even  Barbarossa  himself  from  his  hostile  phms ;  it  awed 
the  most  implacable  enemies  in  Christendom  to  peace 
and  amity.  The  first  act  of  Gregory  VIII.^  (Albert, 
Cardinal  of  St  Lorenao  in  Lucina)  was  to  issue  lam- 
entable letters  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  They 
described  in  harrowing  terms  the  foil  of  Jerusalan. 

1  Urbaa  left  Yerona  in  September;  JtrOMlnii  Ml  on  the  Sd  October 
Orbaa  died  an  the  SOth^ 
•  Gre^n,  consecrated  Oct.  25,  llSrr.    The lettefB  we delid  Oet  flk 
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Sakdin  (for  the  cross  of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  the 
nnconquerable  defence  of  the  Christians)  had  over- 
thrown the  whole  Christian  host ;  had  broken  into  the 
holy  city  ;  the  cross  itself  was  taken,  the  Bishop  slain, 
the  King  a  prisoner,  many  knights  of  the  Temple  and 
of  St.  John  beheaded.  This  was  the  Dirine  Tisitatioli 
for  the  sins,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  of 
Christendom :  it  might  mek  the  hearts,  not  only  of  all 
believers,  but  of  mankind.  The  Pope  exhorted  all 
men  to  take  arms,  or  at  least  to  ofi^  the  amplest  con- 
tribntaons  for  the  relief  of  Uieir  imperilled  brethren, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  city,  the  septdchre,  the  cross 
of  the  Lord.  He  i^pointed  a  fiut  for  five  years,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Qtxi.  Every  Friday  in  the  year 
was  to  be  observed  as  Lent ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Sator 
days  meat  was  forbidden.  To  these  days  of  abstinence 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  were  to  add  Monday.  The 
cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more  exemplary 
duties :  to  take  the  cross,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no  presents  from  those 
who  came  on  business  to  the  papal  court ;  not  to  mount 
on  horseback,  but  to  go  on  foot  so  long  as  tAie  ground 
on  which  the  Saviour  walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  unbeliever.^  Gregory  set  off  for  Pisa  t6  recon- 
cile the  hostile  republics  o£  Pisa  and  G^noa,  in  order 
that  their  mighty  armaments  might  combine  Bee.  17,1m. 
for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  But  Gregory  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  second  month  of  his  pon- 
dficiite. 

His  successor,  elected  two  days  after  his  decease, 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  Paul  Cardinal  of  Pal-  dement  in. 
estrina:  he  took  the  Roman- nanne  of  Clem-'^*^' 
iHoTeden. 
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^t  II I4  The  pbntificatd  Wi^  raaoned  frmik  the  tniiBe- 
diate  infliience  of  tk&  noif&em  republics^  ilnd)  ats  a  B#- 
Hian,  Gl^mjint  h^d  the  natural  ambitilMi  lo  restore  the 
Papa^^  to  Boitie.  Rome  herself  bad  nov^  again  grown 
wearjr  of  that  refpublican  freedom  which  was  bought  at 
the  C09I  of  het  wealthy  her  imfjortancie^  her  magnifi- 
vsenee^  Rome  inhabited  hj  l:he  P^)e  was  the  centre 
of  the  civiliised  vrorld;  9b  an  indepeodeol  fepiiUie, 
Onljr  an  ihheritor  b{^  barreh  OtfUne  and  of  iinproductii^e 
glory*  Yet  most  the  Pope  i^urcfaase  hia  restoration  hy 
the  saodfiice  of  Tuscnlutn  and  of  Tiyoii ;  to  a  Raoran 
perfacq)$  no  heartfelt  alK^rifice.  Tivoli  bad  become  en 
o1:^ect  of  jealousji  a$  Tnbcidnin  form^ly  t>f  itipkcaUe 
hatreds  On  th^^  terms  Olemetit  III4  obtained  not 
«,».  1168.  merjdij  His  $^  return  to  Rome,  bat  the  reat^ 
ration  of  the  VtLpSkl  rojrsdtles  £rotil  the  Roman  pe(^le. 
The  r^HiUi(^  by:  this  treaiy  teoqgnked  the  aorereignty 
of  the  Pope ;  the  patriciate  was  aboUsbedi  a  pfefieet 
natned  with  tno^e  lifmted  powers.  The  aenaton  wece 
to  be  annually  elected,  to  rec^iire  th^  approbation  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  St«  Peter's  Chm^ch  ^md 
all  its  domains  were  restored  to  the  Pope;  of  the  toUs 
iiaieb,ii9i;  Vf\ki6h  were  levied  one  third  w«8  lo  be  ex- 
pended for  the  11$^  of  the  Rcmoun  pec^le.  The  senate 
atid  pebple  wei^e  to  respect  the  tpiyesty  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  qf  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  R#- 
min  Pontiff  to  bestow  the  sae^uslomed  lai^esses  on  the 
senatoite,  their  judges,  and  k>ffic^^J  demjent  III. 
ruled  in  peace  for  two  years ;  he  died  in  Rome* 

Hyitf^inih,  Gftrdinal  of  St.  Maria  in  Ckwmedin*  was 
Aprni6,  di9cted  to  the  Pvipatji  he  to<^  the  name  of 
5»*^*^-  Godestine  HI.      Hi|  tot  i^^t  must  :he  the 

1  The  treaty  in  Baronius  and  MuratDii.    Antiq.  Ital.  Dineit  82. 
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cuponatimi  of  the  Elmperor  Henrj.  Since  th^  lofls  oT 
J^onisaletn  the  new  Ombade  liad  abtorbed  thd  niiad  of 
Europe.  Of  all  these  eoqieditions  none  had  ooimimenoed 
with  greater  pomp,  and  it  might  seem  Mfecmty  of  vio- 
tbrj.  Notwith8tBn<liiig  the  prowess  d£  Saladin,  ooidd 
be  hesist  the  eombined  foiroeSf  the  personal  ability  and 
valor  of  thi^  din^gredteet  mmiarohs  of  Bompe  ?  tiav« 
barbssa  hinsidtf  had  yielded  to  the  in^sislable  isnthiisi- 
asm ;  at  the  beiKl  of  such  an  army  as  might  becoooie 
the  great  Oaosar  of  the  Wdst,  he  had  set  fbrdi  by  land 
tb  P^estinew  The  Kings  of  France  and  d  England, 
Philip  AugOBtiis^  Bkhatd  the  Lion-thearted,  proceeded 
by  seat  Bni^  if  peisBiUe,  idus  Cmade  was  even  moife 
disastrous  aehieved  less  and  stiffibred  more^  &an  all  be- 
(cffe.  The  fimperor  Frederick  was  drowtted  in  a  small 
rirer  of  Pisidia ;  his  vast  host  waited  Away,  Drovnstisor 
and  part  only,  and  that  in  miserable  plight^  B»rb«wM»., 
reachi^d  Aiitiech.  The  jealoii<ties  of  Philip  Angostus 
ef  Fratoe  Imd  Badiard  of  Sn|^aad  tnade  the  sncoess 
of  their  great  army  impossiUe^  Philip  Augustas  Ibft 
the  fitme  of  an  acdompMshed  traitor,  Richtod  that  of 
nngoremaUe  pride  and  crudty,  as  weU  as  ef  uiMiTalled 
▼alor^  His  chrralrous  eomrage  bad  won  die  respect  cf 
fiafedin,  hii^  nithlesd  massacrsfl  made  his  name  the  ter- 
ror, fiir  a iong  time,  of  Sasttcen  mddiers]  but  no  per- 
manent ceilqtiest  was  mode.;  the  kiagdotn  of  Jerusaleih 
was  left  to  sink  into  a  bbne^  title^  Richard's  shoH 
career  of  ^ory  ended  iii  his  kdg  impriaonmenfe  in 
Atistna. 

The  nksvtB  of  Fredericjc's  dealih  had  neached  Italy  be- 
fore die  decease  of  Olement  liL     His.  saccessbr  darad 
hot  refine  die  ooronadou   df   Henrys  now  ij»Hfi8.   . 
Lord  df  Germany  and  bf  Skaij.     Fictitfn  Kt  times  b^ 
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comes  history.  It  is  as  important  to  know  -wliat  men 
were  believed  to  do,  as  what  they  actually  did.  The 
aec(Hmt  of  Henry's  coronation,  in  an  ancient  chroni- 
cler, cannot  but  be  &lse  in  many  of  its  most  striking 
particulars,  as  bemg  utterly  inconsistent,  at  least  with 
ooronadoii  or  the  Situation  if  not  with  the  character  of  the 
HBBxy.  Pope,  no  less  than  with  the  haughty  and  nn 
scrupulous  demeanor  of  Henry.  The  Pope  may  have 
beheld  wilii  secret  satisfiKtion  the  seizare  of  ibe  Si- 
cilian kingdom  by  Tancred  the  Norman,  the  progress 
made  by  his  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ill- 
concealed  aversion  of  the  whole  realm  to  the  Germans ; 
he  may  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  new 
Norman  kingdom,  detached  from  the  imperial  alliance, 
might  afford  security  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  But 
Henry  was  still  with  his  unbroken  forces ;  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples ;  there  was  no  power  at  hand 
io  protect  the  Pope.  Codlestine  could  as  yet  reckon  on 
no'  more  than  the  precarious  support  of  the  Romans. 
Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  Empress  and  his 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  might,  in  his 
eager  desire  to  secure  bis  coronation,  quiedy  smile  at 
the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans,  who  manned 
their  walls,  and  though  they  would  admit  the  Emperor, 
refused  to  open  their  gates  to  his  German  troops:; 
he  might  condescend  to  enter  alone,  and  to  meet  tfae 
Pope  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  haughty 
and  insulting  donduct  attributed  to  Pope  Goelestine 
only  shows  what  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  believed  to 
be  the  relation  in  which  the  Popes  supposed  themselves 
te  stand  towards  the  Emperor ;  the  wide-spread  opin- 
ion of  the  supremacy  which  th^  claimed,  and  which 
they  exercised  on  all  piBcticable  occasions.     ^  Ccelea- 
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tine  sat  on  his  pontifical  throne,  holding  the  imperial 
crown  between  his  feet;  die  Emperor  and  Empress 
bowed  their  heads,  and  fix>m  between  the  feet  of  the 
Pc^e  received  each  the  crown.  But  the  Lord  Pope 
immediately  strnck  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
foot  and  east  it  to  the  gronnd,  signifying  that  if  he 
sbonkl  deserve  it,  it  was  in  the  Pope's  power  to  degrade 
him  from  the  empire.  The  cardinals  canght  np  the 
fellen  crown  and  replaced  it  on  the  bi>ow  of  the  Em- 
peror." Such  was  the  notion  of  an  English  historian,^ 
such  in  England  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  treatment  of 
the  Eimperor  by  the  Pope  at  this  solemn  time ;  it  was 
i^ceived  perhaps  more  readily,  and  repeated  more  em- 
phatically on  account  of  the  deep  hatred  felt  by  the 
En^ish  nation  to  the  ruling  Emperor  for  his  treachery 
to  their  captive  sovereign  King  RichanL 

Tet  for  his  coronation  Heniy  scrupled  not  to  pay  a 
price  even  more  humiliating,  but  of  which  he  felt  not 
the  humiliation,  an  act  of  his  cbaracterutic  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  The  Pope  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Roman  people, 
which  was  to  them  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  demoli-» 
tion  of  Tusculum.  The  city  had  admitted  an  imperial 
garrison  to  protect  it  firom  the  Pope,  and  from  Rome. 
The  Pope  demanded  its  surrender;  without  this  con- 
cession he  would  not  proceed  to  the  ccnrona^-sarreDderof 
tion.  The  garrison  received  orders,  without  a.d.  uw.  * 
eonsulting  the  citizens,  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  glut  the^ vengeance  of  years, 
unchecked  by  Emperor  or  by  Pope.  They  massacred 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  mutilated  the  rest ; 

1  Roger  Hoveden.    The  parage  {«  quoted  irt&k  manifcat  satisfiu^Uoii,  •■ 
of  undoubted  authority,  by  Cardinal  Baroniua. 
VOL.  IV.  29 
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htadlj  one  eaoapdd  wiihairt  tbe  \fm  of  ]n^  ej^  ^ 
feet>  hia  hittds>  or  aottiB  Qtber  Vmh.^  Tk^  Wi4l4  we*Q 
kvelled  to  th€i  ground^  tb^  eit^dd  H^i^  TueciiluiBy 
tli«  raviEd,  at  tu»e»  tke  imftter^  1^  tyifint  of  fioq^e,  hai 
at  leaglh  disi^pp^uped. .  Tim  P(^  baft  abiM^d<m^  the 
etf  J,  which  at  times  enabled  ]im  t^  l^d}e  th^  opruly 
jM^Qidaea  of  Borne;  thie  Emp^sr^  w^  ^  hia  st^m^ 
holds  f^nal  the  F^ij^  hin^^tf.    . 

Qoelestlne  IlL  dbrbg  th«f  r^  of  tift  po^tigcale 
maintained  the  high  Qhriat^  ground)  nol  inde^  ef 
mediator  between  tbe  rivaia  ibr  the  iMngdoaa  ef  ApDUfi* 
hoi  as  protoctor  of  the  dtitroaaed,  the  deUveiieff  ^  ih^ 
eaptive.  Tancred,  Qemit  of  heeo^  bad  baea  mve4 
by  the  influenee  of  the  chanoeIlei\  Matthew  qf  Sal^^ 
no^  to  the  throne  ef  Sicily  i  th«  whole  island  had  tMsk* 
bled  at  the  chaitoelku?*s  admonitiona  oa  the  dange«a  of 
suboafssion  td  a  foreign  yoke.  Taac^red*  tmdiafHited 
aoveneign  of  Sicily,  made,  n^id  progress  in  the  ooa^ 
qaest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  EmpeiVH*,  Hen* 
ryy  after  some  sooceMes,  had  been  baffled  by  the  obsti-i 
pate  fesistaneB  c£  Naples;  «ekne$s  had  iveabened  his 
fi^ocfi ;  he  was  obl^ed  to  Felire  to  Crerroany.  He  bad 
intrusted  his  Queen  Gonatantk  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Salerno,  who  had  won  his  cenfidence  hy  {ond  pret^ 
tationa  of  loyalty.  But  there  Was  a  strong  Nf  nnan 
party  in  Salerno;  Gcsiatnntia  was  delivered  as  ^^  pris-i 
oner  into  the  hands  of  Tancred.  Cidestane  in[tf!rpqaed« 
The  influence  of  the  Pope,  the  generous  ehivalxy  of 
las.  own  disposition,  or  perhaps  tjie  fear  that  ^o  i«^ea- 

1  "Hi  accept^  legatione  Imp^rfttorfs  inoknttfm  dvhaileiii  RottMali  tra^ 
4«nnl  qui  wkm  p^^tuviBt  Ae  pmU^a,  et  fjpvt  e/mpm  8i?«  paiUbop,  »y% 
manibus,  sea  aliis  membris  mutilaverunt.  Pro  qua  re  Imperatori  iinpro- 
ptftiium  mb  BnaUi,''  r-  ^npoiffMi.  in  Chnnu  ^vcar^iifi  QramQaoi  Ja 
ChroQ.  apud  Murator.    Script,  UaL  voln  vii* 


§nre  a»d  BUfcfQPtttiiea  ^f  Coosttofia  might  anYftk^p  thQ 
^i^patjiy  of  \ia9  0lv|i  aulgectd,  indufsed  Taticre4  tp 
Qlipd  h^  to^  ttie  ^irvperpj?,  not  pt^r^y  witl^^t  mnaoBi 
b«t  lo^d  nith  magnificent  present?. 

For  nwther  prisoqer  was  ii|ipl(M?©d  the  interposition 
ff  the  Pope,  King  Richard  of  England  ^^d  Jj^^n- 
boen  seaz^d)  op  hi^  vejtv^  from  tbe  Holy  Lafid^  ^cLh,  °' 
l)j  his  deadly  enemy  Duke  Loopojd  of  Aust^ria,  The 
J^mpecw  Had  copwpeUed  ort  ItfiW  hi*  ^urrendey;  h© 
Y(^  i^aw  in  a,  dungwm  ^  tte  ^s^k  <rf  Tt^jIs^  No 
apoQ^r  had  th^  ftfiws  of  hia  faptnr^  peached  his  o>vp 
doainiona  than  tho  AT^Wrfiop  of  |^^?n  wrote  to  com^ 
plain  ^  this  outrage  iigE^inst  ^  King  ^nd  a  crusader^ 
who  9js  a  crqsader  wai^  undei?  the  special  protec^oa  of 
th^  Holy  See  —  ^*  Unsheathe  at  pnce,  m<>st  meFciitd 
l^her,  the  sword  of  St  Pel^r ;  show  at  once  yo^r  debt 
of  gratitude  to  such  a  son  of  the  Churchy  that  even 
those  of  low^r  r^k  m<^  know  what  snocqr  they  may 
^pBct  from  you  in  their  hoqr  of  necessity."  Petser  of 
6k)is,  the  A^ehdeacQii  of  Bath,  whose  high  reputation 
for  l^ttesia  justified  tbe  step,  addressed  a  letter  to  th€^ 
Archbishop  pf  Mental  requiring  hia  good  oipces  and 
^hoae  of  the  whole  Gerraf^n  clergy  for  the  deliverance 
^  th^  Jiiog.  He  scrupled  not^  m  his  zeal,  to  compiM*«^ 
the  Duke  of  A^trifr  and  the  Emperqr  himself  te  Juda^ 
^scariot,  who  sold  the  Lord,  and  as  de^rving  tbe  &te 
of  Judas,^  Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother  ^iLettewof 
dressed  the  Pope,  letter  fdter  letter,  in  the  most  i|b«qor. 
Tehement  and  impassioned  language^— *^  On  diee  wiU 

1  Pehi  Bfaseiuito,  E|>)it  64. 
,  «  ?etn  ^leMBsis,  Epkit  143, 144, 145, 14^-   Th/m  l«tte«  yrex^  lyrittan,  It; 
should  seem,  by  Peter  of  Bloin,  with  his  osoal  force,  his  occasional  felicity, 
(^(Muiaioiial  p^diuitiy  qf  ^i^tora)  UloatraUoDi  b^  play  apon  vonU.   ^  Nobis. 
fD  gurman&  *GennaQi&  hiec  mala  germinant  imiversis.    Lcgati  nobis  jam 
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fkU  all  the  gailt  of  this  tragedj:  thou  who  ait  the 
father  of  wphans,  the  jndge  of  widows,  the  comforter 
of  those  that  mourn  and  weep,  the  city  of  refuge  to  alL 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  sits  silent  with  folded  hands  at 
such  an  outrage  against  Christ,  let  God  arise  and  judge 

our  cause Where  is  the  zeal  of  Elijah  against 

Ahab?  the  seal  of  John  against  Herod?  the  zeal  of 
Ambrose  against  Valens  ?  the  zeal  of  Alexander  HI., 
whom  we  have  heard  and  seen  awfully  cutting  oflF 
Frederick  the  father  of  this  Prince  ftom  the  commim* 
ion  of  the  fidthfiil?*'  The  supplication,  the  expostu- 
lations, became  more  and  more  bitter.  **  For  trifling 
causes  your  cardinals  are  sent  in  all  their  power  even 
to  the  most  barbarous  regions  ;  in  this  arduous,  in  this 
lamentable,  in  this  common  cause,  you  have  not  ap- 
pointed even  a  subdeacon  or  an  acolyth.  It  is  lucre 
which  in  our  day  commissions  legates,  not  respect  for 
Christ,  not  the  honor  of  the  Church,  not  the  peace  of 

kingdoms,  not  the  salvation  of  the  people You 

would  not  much  have  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  if  in  your  own  person  you  had  set  out  to 
Germany  for  the  deliverance  of  so  great  a  King.  Re- 
store me  my  son ;  O  man  of  God,  if  thou  art  indeed 
a  man  of  God,  not  a  man  of  blood  I  if  thou  art  so 
lukewarm  in  his  deliverance,  the  Most  High  may  re- 
quire his  blood  at  thy  hands."  She  dwells  on  the  great 
services  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
See  of  Rome :  his  influence  had  retained  the  King  of 
France  in  fidelity  t6  Alexander ;  his  wealth  had  bought 
the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  In  a  second,  in  a  third 
letter,  she  is  more  pressing,  mo^e  pathetic  —  ••  Can  your 

testes  promissf  sunt,  nee  sunt  missi :  utque  vemm  fiUear,  Ilgatl  potioB  qma 
legati." 
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soul  be  safe  while  you  do  not  earnestly  endeavor  the 
deliverance  of  your  son,  the  sheep  of  your  fold,  by 
frequent  legations,  by  wholesome  admonitions,  by  the 
thunders  of  commination,  by  general  interdicts,  by 
awful  excommunications?  You  ought  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  him  in  whose  behalf  yqu  are  u^i willing  to 
apeftk  or  to  write  a  siugle  wqrd."  Coelestine  was  un- 
moved by  entreaties,  remonstrances,  rebukes.  The 
promised  legates  never  presented  themselves  so  long  as 
Richard  was  in  prison.^  It  appears  not  whether  from 
prudence  or  fear,  but  no  sooner  was  the  King  released, 
^h w  Coolestine  embraced  his  cause  with  ardor :  he  de- 
i^mnded  the  restitution  of  the  ransom,  the  deliverance 
i^  the  hostages.  He  excommunicated  Duke  Leopold 
i^  Austria  and  all  who  had  Ix^en  concerned  in  the 
ifnprisonment  of  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
length,  being  in  danger  of  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
]K>rae,  was  glad  to  purchase  his  release  from  the  excom- 
munication by  obedience  to  the  Pope's  demands. 

By  the  death  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Jlog^  the  heir  of  Tancred  (he  died,  it  was  said,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  lus  son),  and  the  rapid  recon- 
quer of  Apulia,  and  even  of  Sicily  itself,  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  the  Empire  had  again  consolidated  its 
strength.  The  realm  of  the  Hohenstaufens  extended 
fj^om  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  It  might  seem 
that  the  coming  century,  instead  of  beholding  the  Pope, 
after  years  of  obstinate  strife  with  the  house  of  Swabia, 
At  the  culminating  point  of  his  power,  and  seeing  the 
last  blood  of  the  Hohenstaufens  flow  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, might  behold  him  sunk  into  a  vassal  of  the  Em- 
•^peror.     It  might  seem  that,  enclosed  and  cooped  in  on 

I  ftidiAid  Unpqfloned,  Dec.  90, 1192;,r^ea8edt  Feb.  1194. 
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every  side,  holding  even  spiritual  communications  with 
Christendom  only  by  the  permission  of  the  German, 
the  Pontiff  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  yield  up  all 
the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Church  under  long, 
weary,  irremediable,  degrading  oppression.  Powers 
which  he  dared  not  wield,  or  wielded  in  vain,  would 
fall  into  contempt ;  the  Emperor  would  create  Popes 
according  to  his  own  will,  and  Popes  so  created,  having 
lost  their  independence,  would  lose  their  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  mankind. 

But  Henry  himself,  by  the  curse  which,  without  pen- 
etrating into  the  divine  counsels,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entailed  on  his  race  by  his  atrocious  cruelties  in 
Italy,  by  the  universal  execration  which  he  brought  on 
the  German  name  and  the  Ghibelline  cause,  by  tyranny 
which,  after  much  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
hate,  is  too  strongly,  too  generally  attested,  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  to 
the  sudden  growth  of  the  Papal  power. 

Henry  appeared  in  Italy :  Pisa  and  Genoa  fbi^got 
The  Em-  their  hostih'ties  to  join  their  fleets  in  his 
Iniuij.  support.  Pope  Coelestine  bowed  before  the 
storm.  Though  Henry  had  neither  restored  the  Eng^ 
lish  gold  nor  the  hostages,  though  he  still  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
was  virtually  under  excommunication  as  participant  in 
the  guilt  of  Richard's  captivity,  the  Pope  ventured  on 
no  measure  of  resistance,  and  Henry  passed  contempt- 
uously by  Rome  to  his  southern  prey.  The  Apulian 
cities  opened  their  gates ;  Salerno  only,  in  the  desper- 
ation of  fear  for  her  treachery  to  the  Empress,  made 
some   resistance,   and   suffered    accordingly.'      Henry 

^  The  eloquent  Hugo  Falcandos  saw  the  coming  ruin.    **  Intueri  mibi 
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marched  withoat  further  opposition  from  the  Grarig* 
liano  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  from  Messina  to  Pa 
lermo.  Palermo  received  him  with  open  gates,  with 
clouds  of  incense  and  joyous  processions.  The  youth- 
ful William,  the  second  son  of  Tancred,  laid  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  received  the  hereditary 
Gotmtship  of  Lecce. 

The  campaign  began  in  August ;  tlie  Emperor  cel- 
ebrated Christmas  in  Palermo  a.d.  1194.  There  had 
been  no  sound  of  arms,  no  disturbance,  except  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese :  not  a  drop 
of  blood  had  been  shed.  At  Christmas,  the  period  of 
peace  and  festivity,  Henry  laid  before  a  great  assembly 
of  the  realm  letters  (it  was  said  forged)  ^  but  letters 
which  even  if  they  did  not  reveal,  were  declared  to 
reveal,  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  his  power. 
Bishops,  nobles,  the  royal  family,  were  implicated  in 
the  charges.  No  further  evidence  was  offered  or  re- 
quired. Peter  de  Celano  sat  as  supreme  justiciary,  a 
man  dear  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  heart  of  crneitiea  of 
Henry.  A  judicial  massacre  began.  Arch-  °*°^' 
bishops  and  bishops,  counts  and  nobles  —  among  them 
three  sons  of  the  Chancellor  Matthew,  Margantone  the 
great  naval  captain,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno  —  were 
apprehended,  condemned,  executed,  or  mutilated  with 

Jam  Tideor  tarbnlentas  barbarorum  acies,  et  quo  ferantur  impetu  imientes, 
eiviUtos  opulentaa,  et  loca  diatnmft  pace  florentk  metu  cuncutere,  cwde 
vastare,  rapinia  atterere  et  foedare  luxari&.  ....  Nee  enim  aut  nitionis 
ordine  regi,  aut  miseratione  deflect!,  aut  religione  terreri  Teutonica  novit 
iosaoia,  qnam  et  innatua  furor  exagitat  et  rapacitas  stimulat  et  libido  pras- 
cipitat  .  .  .  Vse  tibi  fons  Celebris  et  praeclar!  nomiDia  Arethusa,  qute  ad 
banc  devolnta  es  miaeriam,  ut  qwe  poetarum  solebas  carmina  modular!, 
Bune  Teutonicorum  ebrietatem  mitiges,  et  eorum  aerviaa  foeditatL*'  — Apud 
Huimtor.  vii.  p.  351. 

1  ^  Litems  fictitias  et  mendoaaa.'*  — *  Anon,  Camn     Such  were  the  Ge^ 
mans  in  Sidlf.    The  French  vera  to  come ! 
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kirbftrous  variety  ckf  itoiriaoe.  Some  weve  lumged,  sqom 
buried  alive,  some  buimed^  blinding  and  castratimi 
weifi  the  mildest  puittshments.  The  bodies  of  Tail- 
ored and  his  son  were  torn  from  their  grannies,  the 
orowns  phicked  ^rom  their  usurping  brows.  The 
Queen  Sybilla,  ¥dth  her  three  daoghtees  Alena,  <Doi^ 
Btantia,  and  Mardonia,  were  thrown  iiito  prison;  the 
DtoQ.26,UM.  young  William  blinded  and  mutilated.^  >0n 
the  very  day  when  these  i&tal  disclesnres  were  made, 
and  the  wook  of  blood  began,  the  Empress  Constaiitia 
gave  birth  at  Jesi  to  'Frederick  Roger,  afterwaids  the 
Emperor  Frederick  11.  The  Nemesis  of  Grecian  tra^ 
edy  might  be  imagined  as  presiding  over  the  ^Urtfa. 

The  iPope,  in  righteous  indignation  at  ithese  inhi^ 
Dondootof  manilies,  took  -courage,  )and  issued  the  edict 
thtPope.  ^f  excommunication  agamst  ihe  Emperor. 
Excommunication,  if  reserved  fer  such  crimes,  might 
have  wrought  more  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  men* 
But  Henry  was  strong  enou^  to  treat  sudh  censures 
with  disdain :  he  passed  through  Italy  without  cond»* 
scending  to  notice  Rome.  As  he  ipassedihe. distributed 
to  liis  faithful  German  £>llower8  territories,  provinces, 
princedoms.  Markwald  obtained  Anoona,  fiav^ima, 
and  'Romagna.  Diephold  'had  hrge  lands  in  Apulia ; 
alt  a  later  period  he  became  «Count  of  Aaicona.  (Rich- 
ard the  Count  of  that  oity,  the  .brotbeiHin4aw  of  Tan- 
cred,  having  been  seized  as  a  traitor,  bound 'to  ^the  tail 
of  a  horse,  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Capua,  was 
hung  up  by  the  leg,  till  the  Efnperor's  fool,«fter  two 


1  The  cradtiM  of  Umry  are  €ukiytold^  bat  net  orcreliaifed,  in.  mm- 
2ent  work,  Cherrier,  Lutte  des  Papes  et  des  Empereiin  4e  la  Mtdaotk  di 
BtMkhe,  Pacis,  194A.  See,  too,  Veo  BauiMr,  QeMxhiekto  dtt  HehaMtaate, 
b.  vi.  c  iil. 
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days*  misery,  put  an  end  to  hie  pain  by  tying  a  great 
stone  to  hi»  neek.  Philip^  the  Emperor^s  brother,  had 
the  domains  of  the  Coontess  Matilda  and  all  Tascany. 
Philip  married  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  En>* 
peror  and  widow  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily.  Not  ye* 
thirty  years  oU,  Henry  VI.,  the  Hohenstauf^ii,  abso- 
hite  master  of  Grermany  and  of  Italy,  wa6  at  a  greater 
height  of  power  thai>  had  bee«'  attaified  by  his  fath«^ 
Barbarossa^  or  wa»  subsequently  z^eached  by  Frederic  Is 
II.  He  couU  defy  anodier  Lombard  Leagne  whidi 
was  forming  to  control  him ;  the  fendis  in  Germany 
broke  not  out  into  open  war.  Hia  pvoposHicn  to  make 
the  Empire  here^taory  in  his  family,  on  the  attractive 
conditioA  that  he  should  guarantee  the  hereditary  de- 
scent of  the  great  fie&,  and  abandon  aH  clanrae  on  the 
estates  cf  t&e  Ghurdi,  waa  heard  with  iavor,  A.».iie. 
and  accepted  by  fifty-two  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
great  ecdeaiaslict  were  not  in^sposed  to  the  measure ; 
eren  the  Pope  hesitated,  and  onfy  on  mature  delibenn 
tiofi  declared  himself  exposed  to>  the  plan.  But  thi) 
electioa  ef  ]m>  son  Frederkdc  as  Khig  of  the  a.d.  u9o. 
Romana  was  acceded  to  by  his  brothers^  by  $11  the 
prinees,  and  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Albert  Areb^^ 
bishop  ef  Mental.  Hi»  pepnkoit^  in  Grermany  was  in- 
creased by  his  earnest  support  of  a  new  crusade,  to 
which  tiw  death  of  Saladin  amd  the  femds  among  hia 
sons  might  gire  scmie  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 
Henry  did  not  renture  to  withdraw  his  own  personal 
presence  from  his  European  dofniniotis;  bat  he  was 
liberal  in  his  influence,  in  his  le\4es^  and  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  h<dy  cause.  The  only  op-  Q^^en  con- 
position  to  Henry's  despotism  was  that  of  the  '^^^ 
gentler  Empress,  who  tempered  by   every  means   in 
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her  power  the  inhuman  tyranny  which  still  crushed  her 
Sicilian  subjects  to  the  earth.  So  distasteful  was  her 
mildness,  it  was  rumored  abroad,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
serious  dissensions  between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
that  she  had  even  meditated  an  insurrection  in  fevor  of 
her  depressed  people,  and  the  transfer  of  her  kingdom 
and  of  her  hand  to  some  less  tyrannic  sovereign.  But 
these  were  doubtless  the  fictions  of  those  who  hoped 
they  might  be  true:  there  was  no  outward  breach; 
nothing  seemed  to  distuib  the  conjugal  harmony. 

Henry  returned  to  his  Italian  dominions,  to  suppress 
in  his  own  person  all  that  threatened  insurrection,  or 
which  might  by  its  strength  be  tempted  to  insurrection. 
He  levelled  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Naples.  He  crossed 
to  Sicily,  and  sat  down  before  the  insignificant  castle 
of  St.  John,  the  chieftain  of  which  had  been  driven 
into  rebellion  by  the  fear  of  being  treated  as  a  rebeL 
On  a  hot  autumn  day  he  went  out  to  hunt  in  the 
neighboring  forest,  drank  copiously  of  cold  water,  and 
jj^ij  ^  exposed  himself  to  the  chill  dews  of  the  even- 
°*'*^'  ing.  A  fever  came  on  ;  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty removed  to  Messina,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife.  His  son  Frederick  had  not  yet  completed  hia 
second  year.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  remove  the  exconmiunication,  Henry  VI.  was 
buried  in  great  state  at  Palermo.^  Three  months  after 
Coelestine  III.  followed  him  to  the  grave.'  An  infant 
was  the  heir  of  the  Empire;  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  Fope. 

1  Henry  died  Sept  28, 1197. 
9  CcelMtine  died  Jan.  8, 1198. 
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BOOK    IX. 

ilrtlOtJEKT  «L 


CHAPTER  t 

BOHlrc  AND   rPALT. 

Uitoto  Innocent  HI.,  the  Papal  power  nise  to  it! 
Th«Pfti*i  utmost  height.  Later  Pontiflfe,  more  espe* 
antoonoT.  ^]jy  Boniface  Vni.y^  were  more  exorbitant 
in  thrfr  pretensions,-  more  vkJent  in  th««r  measures  ;  but 
the  ftill  sovereignty  of  the  Popedom  had  already  takeA 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Popes  themselves,  and 
had  l>een  submitted  to  1^  great  part  of  Christendoni 
The  thirteenth  century  is  nearly  commensurate  witi^ 
this  afcipremacy  of  the  Pope*  Innocent  III.  at  its  com^ 
i^eienoement  calmly  exercised  as  h%  fSj^tf  flud  faomldl 
downl  strengthened  a^d  almost  ifresisflbfe  to  his  sud- 
eessorsy  that  whi^h,  at  its  eh)66,  Bocfifato  asserted  witti 
^dpulsive  attd  ill-timed  arrogance,  eilckifgered,  under- 
mined, and  shook  to  its  base.  At  least  from  the  da]^ 
of  Haldebrand,  <he  mind  of  ilirit)pe  &ad  become  fil- 
miliari:d&d  with  the  assertion  of  those  claims,  wbich  in 
their  laetetit  significance  aittounted  to  an  absolute  irr^ 
sponsible  autocracy.  The  eteential  inherent  supremacy 
of  the  ftpirifua}  over  ther  temporal  power,  as  of  the  soul 
over  the  body,  as  of  eternity  over  time,  as  of  Chritt 
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over  Catoar,  as  of  God  over  mafn,  was  now  aft  iwiegrrff 
part  of  Christianity.  There  was  a  shtiddering  seiM6 
of  impiety  in  all  resistance  to  this  eVer-present  rale ;  it 
required  either  the  utmost  stretch  of  mind,  de^rate 
courage,  or  desperate  recklessness,  to*  confront  the  ftrtat 
and  undefined  consequences  of  such-  resistance.  T)iei 
assertion  of  these  powers  by  the  Church  had  beei¥^ 
however  intermittingly,  yet  constantly  growing,  and 
had  now  ftilly  grown  into  determinate  acts.  The  Pope« 
had  not  merefy  claimed,  they  had  esfaWishe*  mMy 
precedents  of  their  right  to  excommunicate  sovereigns, 
and  so  of  virtually  releasing  srnbjects  from  theit  aHe- 
giance  to  a  king  under  sentence  of  outlawry ;  t<y  caJI 
sovereigns  to  account  not  merely  for  flagrant  outrttges 
on  the  Church,  but  for  moral  delinquencies,^  eftpeciaBy 
those  connected  with  marriage  and  concuWnager;  llo 
receive  kingdoms  by  the  cession  of  their  sovereigns  a^ 
feudal  fiefe ;  to  grant  kingdoms  which  had  no  legitimate 
lord,  or  of  which  the  lordship  was  donbtftJ  and  con- 
tested, or  such  as  were  conquered  from  infidels,  barba^ 
rians,  or  heretics :  as  to  the  Empire,  to  interfere  inf  the 
electioli  as  jndge  fK)th  in  the  first  and  last  resorf. 
Ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  aHogethcfif 
from  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  frcm  their  constant 
asseveration,  especially  when  they  fell  in  with  the  com- 
mon hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  htt- 

^  Innocent  III.  lajs  this  down  broadly  and  distinctly:  **  Cum  enim  non* 
humans  constitutbni  sed  divinn  potius  innitaminr:  quia  potestas  no^tfa 
Don  ex  homine  sed  ex  Deo;  nvIIuB  <iul  sit  aamta  mentis  ignorat,  qnhi  ad 
officium  nostrum  spectet  de'  qoocunque  mortali  peccato  corrigere  quemlibet 
Christianuraf  et  si  correctionem  contempserit,  ipsum  per  districtioncm  ec- 
cleefastScam  eoefceta.*'  —  Decrat  Innocent  HI.,  sab  ann.  1200,  eap.  13y  d« 
Judkiit.  Bkhhom  ofaserves  on  this :  '*  WomH  dena  nattifUch  dte  Grundsatv 
telbet,  das  die  Kirche  wegen  Siindlichkeit  der  Handlung  iiber  jede  Civlli 
•ache  erkennen  moj^,  anerkaunt  wmd^*'  -^  Rechts  Cfeechichtd,  H.  5l7. 
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man  nature.  The  mass  of  mankind  haye  neither  leisui'Q 
nor  ability  to  examine  them ;  they  fatigue,  and  so  com- 
pel the  world  into  their  acceptance ;  more  particularly 
if  it  ia  the  duty,  the  passion,  and  the  interest  of  one 
great  associated  body  to  per|)etuate  them,  while  it  is 
neither  the  peculiar  function,  nor  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  any  large  class  or  order  to  refute  them.  The 
Pope  had,  throughout  the  strife,  an  organized  body  of 
allies  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  the  King  or  Emperor 
none,  at  least  none  below  the  nobles,  who  would  not 
have  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  power.  If 
these  ideas  are  fevored  by  ambiguity  of  language,  their 
progress  is  more  sure,  their  extirpation  Scorn  the  mind 
of  man  infinitely  more  difficult.  The  Latin  clergy 
had  been  busy  for  many  centuries  in  asserting,  under 
the  specious  name  of  their  liberty,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  which  was  their  own  supremacy ;  for  sev- 
eral centuries  in  asserting  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope  as 
Head  of  the  Church.  This,  which  was  true,  at  least 
on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  time,  in  a  certain 
degree,  was  easily  extended  to  its  utmost  limits ;  and 
^hen  it  had  become  part  o£  the  habitual  belief,  it  re- 
quired some  palpable  abuse,  some  startling  oppugnancy 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  awaken  suspicion, 
to  rouse  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  its  ground- 
work, and  to  decompose  the  splendid  fallacy. 

Splendid  indeed  it  was,  as  harmonizing  with  man's 
natural  sentiment  of  order.  The  unity  of  the  vast 
Christian  republic  was  an  imposing  conception,  which, 
even  now  that  history  has  shown  its  hopeless  impossi- 
bility, still  infatuates  lofty  minds ;  its  impossibility, 
since  it  demands  for  its  Head  not  merely  that  infisdli- 
bility  in  doctrine  so  boldly  claimed  in  later  times,  but 
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absolute  impeccability  in  every  one  of  its  possessors ; 
more  than  impeccability,  an  all-commandipg,  indefeas* 
ible,  unquestionable  majesty  of  virtue,  holiness,  and 
wisdom*  Without  this  it  is  a  baseless  tyranny,  a  sense* 
less  usurpation.  In  those  days  it  struck  in  with  tlie 
whole  feudal  system,  which  was  one  of  strict  gradation 
and  subordination  ;  to  the  hierarchy  of  Church  and 
State  was  equally  wanting  the  Crown,  the  Sovereigu 
Liege  Lord.^ 

When  this  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  all  its  naked 
sternness  by  Gregory  VII.,  it  had  come  into  collision 
with  other  ideas  rooted  with  almost  equal  depth  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  especially  of  the  illimitable  Caesa- 
rean  power,  which  though  transferred  to  a  German 
Emperor,  was  still  a  powerful  tradition,  and  derived 
great  weight  from  its  descent  from  Charlemagne.  But 
the  imperial  power,  from  its  elective  character ;  from 
the  strife  and  intrigue  at  each  successive  election ;  from 
constant  contests  for  the  imperial  crown ;  from  the  op- 
position of  mighty  houses,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
almost  always  nearly  equal  in  wealth  aixl  influence  to 
the  Emperor ;  from  the  weaknesses,  vices,  tyrannies  of 
ihe  Emperors  themselves,  had  been  more  and  more 
impaired ;  that  of  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  transient 
obscurations,  had  been  silently  ascending  to  still  higher 
estimation.  The  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  was  deg- 
radation ;  it  brought  contempt  on  the  ofBce,  scarcely 

1 A  letter  of  Innocent  to  the  Consuls  of  Milan  declares  that  it  is  sacri 
lege  to  doubt  the  decrees  of  a  Pope;  that  though  he  is  bom  of  sinners,  of  a 
sinfttl  race,  yet,  since  he  fills  the  place  of  him  that  was  without  sin,  he  who 
ilespises  nnn  despises  Christ  The  cause  of  dispute  was  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Passaguerra,  against  which  the  Milanese  protested  as  ui^ust.  Cum- 
pare  the  Decretalla,  ii.  and  iii.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  priefthood  to  tha 
tetoporal  p^wer. 
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redeemed  by  the  abilit!^  suoceeses,  at  even  virtoM 
of  new  Sovereigns ;  die^  hmiUmtion  of  the  Pope  was-  a 
noble  sttffisring  in  the  cause  of  God  and  tkmthy  the  de- 
pression of  patient  holitfess-undiBr  worldly  vioIen4».  In 
every  schism  the  Pope  who  flmintained  the  loftiest 
ChoTchmanship  had  eventually  gained  the  superiority, 
the  Imperializing  Popes  had  sank  into  impotence,  ob** 
scurity,  ignominy. 

The  Crusades  had  nuule  the  Pope  not  merely  tlM 
spiritual,  but  in  some*  sort  lihe  military  s«u»radBt  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  had  the  power  of  summoning  all  Ghristendott 
to  his  banner ;  the  raising  the  cross,  ib»  stKndnrdI  of 
the  Pope,  was  throughout  tSurope  a  genemi  and  coii»* 
pulsory  levy,  the  herr-ban  o#  aft  who  bore  armsy  of  aH 
who  could  follow  $in  army.  That  whieh  was  a  nohh 
act  of  devotion  hod  become  a  dtrty :  ivot  to  aasifln^  the 
cross  was  sin  and'  inypiefy.  The  Crusadcfs  thus  becanM 
a  kind  of  fbriom*^hopo  upoff  which  M  the  move  dan* 
gerous  and  refractory  of  the  temporal  sovMiergng  might 
be  employed,  so  as  to  waste  l^r  strengdw,  if  not  hm 
their  lives,  by  l^o  aecidents^  of  the  jo«umy  ov  by  tii« 
sword  of  the  Mohammedam  If  ihey  resisted,  the  feai^ 
ful  excommuni<?afion  hung  oveif  them,  and  wa«  ratified 
by  the  fei&rs  and  by  the  wttvering  aBegiaiice  of  theif 
sul^ts.  If  they  obeyed  and  returned,  as  most  of 
them  did,  with  shame  and  defeat,  Aey  returned  shorn 
of  their  power,  lowered  in  the  public  estimatkn^  and 
perhaps  still  pursued,  on  account  of  their  ill  success, 
with  the  inexorable  interdict.  It  was  thus  by  trammel- 
ling their  adversaries  with  vows  which  they  could  not 
decline,  and  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  theoK 
selves;  by  thus  consuming  their  wealth  and  resources 
on  this  wild  and  remote  warfiure,  that  the  Popes,  who 
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themselves  decently  eluded,  or  were  prevailed  by  i^ 
or  alleged  occupadons  from  embarkation  in  these  adven^ 
tarous  expeditions,  broke  and  wasted  away  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Emperois.  Conrad  the  first  Ho<- 
lienstaofen  had  betrayed  prudent  reluctance  to  march 
away  from  distracted  Germany  to  the  'Holy  Lfftud.  St 
Bernard  atemly  demanded  how  he  would  answer  at  the 
great  day  of  Judgment,  the  dereliction  of  this  more  man* 
ifest  duty.  The  trembling  :£m{)eror  acknowledged  the 
yoioe  of  God,  girt  on  ,the  cross,  collected  the  strength 
of  the  En4)ire,  to  leave  their  whitening  Ixmes  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  defiles  of  Asia  JMinor.;  he  returned 
to  Europe  discomfited  and  &Uen  in  the  estimalion  of  all 
Christendom.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  greatest  of 
the  Swabian  house,  had  perished  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  in  a  small  remote  river  in  Asia  Minor.  J^uring 
this.centuiy  will  appear  £^rederick  II.,  probably  in  his 
heart,  at  least  daring  his  riper  years,  disdaining  .the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
^e  forced  him  to  con^ply,  excommunicated  for  not 
taking  the  cress,  e^ommunicated  fibr  not  setting  out  to 
the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for  setting  out,  exr 
communicated  in  the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for 
returning  after  having  made  an  advantageous  peace 
with  die  Mohamm/edams.  During  his  whole  reign  he 
is  vainly  struggling  to  burst  the  fetters  thus  wound 
aix>und  him,  and  riveted  not  merely  by  the  remorseless 
hostility  of  his  spiritual  antagonists,  but  by  the  irresist- 
ible sentiment  of  the  age.  On  this  subject  there  was 
no  assumption,  no  abuse  of  Papal  authority,  which  was 
not  ratified  by  the  trembling  assent  of  Christendom. 
The  Crusades,  too,  had  now  made  the  Western  world 
tributary  to  the  Popedom  ;  the  vast  subventions  raised 
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for  the  Holy  Land  were  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  dw- 
posal  of  the  Pope.  The  taxation  of  the  clergy  on  his 
authority  could  not  be  I'efused  for  such  an  object ;  a 
tenth  of  all  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  hierarchy 
passed  through  his  hands.  ^  An  immense  financial  sys- 
tem grew  up ;  Papal  collectors  were  in  every  land^ 
Papal  bankers  in  every  capital,  to  transmit  these  sub- 
sidies. The  enormous  mcrease  of  his  power  firom  this 
source  may  be  conjectured ;  the  abuses  of  that  power,  * 
the  emoluments  for  dispensation  from  vows,  and  other 
evils,  will  appear  m  the  course  of  our  history. 

But  after  all,  none  of  these  accessory  and,  in  some 
degree,  fortuitous  aids  could  have  raised  the  Papal 
authority  to  its  commanding  height,^  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed more  sublime  and  more  lawliil  claims  to  the 
reverence  of  mankind.  It  was  still  an  assertion  of 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  human- 
ity. However  it  might  trample  on  all  justice,  saciifice 
righteousness  to  its  own  interests,  plunge  Europe  in 
desolating  wars,  perpetuate  strife  in  stat^,  set  sons  in 
arms  against  their  fathers,  fathers  against  sons  ;  it  was 
still  proclaiming  a  higher  ultimate  end.     It  was  some- 

1  It  may  be  well  to  sUte  the  chief  points  which  the  Pope  claimed  aa  hk 
exclusive  prerogative :  — 

I.  General  supremacy  of  jurisdiction;  a  daim,  it  is  obrioos,  absolotelf 
illimitable. 

II.  Right  of  legislation,  including  the  summoning  and  presiding  is 
Councils. 

III.  Judgment  in  all  ecclesiastic  causes  arduous  and  difficult.  This  iB> 
eluded  the  power  of  judging  on  contested  elections,  and  degrading  bishopa. 
a  Huper-metropoHtan  power, 

IV.  Right  of  confirmation  of  bishops  and  metropolitans,  the  gift  of  tht 
pallium.  Hence,  by  degrees,  rights  of  appointment  to  devolved  sees,  res- 
ervations, &C. 

V.  Dispensations. 

VI.  The  foundation  of  new  orders. 

VII.  Canonization. 
Compare  Eichhom,  it  p.  500. 
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thing  that  there  was  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  before  which 
the  lawless  kings,  the  lawless  feudal  aristocracy  trem- 
bled, however  that  tribunal  might  be  proverbial  for  its 
venality  and  corruption,  and  constantly  warped  in  its 
Judgments  by  worldly  intei^ts.  There  was  a  perpet- 
ual provocation,  as  it  were,  to  the  Gospel,  which  gave 
hope  where  it  did  not  give  succor ;  which  might,  and 
frequently  did,  offer  a  reftige  against  overwhelming 
tyranny;  something,  which  in  itself  rebuked  rugged 
force,  and  inspired  some  restraint  on  heinous  immo- 
rality. 

■  The  Papal  language,  the  language  of  the  clergy, 
was  still  ostentatiously,  profoundly  religious  ;  it  pro- 
fessed, even  if  itself  did  not  always  respect,  even 
though  it  tampered  with,  the  awful  sense  of  retribution 
before  an  all-knowing,  all-righteous  God.  In  his  high- 
est pride,  the  Pope  was  still  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God ;  in  all  his  cruelty  he  boasted  of  his  kindness  to 
the  transgressor ;  every  contumacious  Emperor  was  a 
disobedient  son ;  the  excommunication  was  the  voice  of 
a  parent,  who  affected  at  least  reluctance  to  chastise. 
Every  Pope  declared,  no  doubt  he  imagined,  himself 
the  vicar  and  representative  of  Christ,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  all  the  darkness  which  had  gathered 
around  the  perfect  humanity,  the  God  in  man  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  could  entirely  obscure  all  its  ex- 
quisite truth,  holiness,  and  love. 

If  this  great  Idea  was  ever  to  be  realized  of  a  Chris- 
tian republic  with  a  Pope  at  its  head  —  and  innocent  in. 
that  a  Pope  of  a  high  Christian  character  (in  some  re- 
spects, in  all  perhaps  but  one,  in  tolerance  and  gentle- 
ness almost  impossible  in  his  days,  and  the  want  of 
which,  fitr  from  impairing,  confirmed  his  strength)  — 
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none  /could  bmg  more  lofty,  more  various  quiJificationf 
for  fifes  aocpmplls^mQnt,  ntme  coiiA  fall  on  more  favocar 
ibie-tiines  than  Innocent  III.  lonooent  was  an  Italian 
pf  aoble  birth«  but  not  of  a  fiunily  inextricably  inr 
:v!olved  in  the  petty  quarrels  and  interests  of  the  Prince* 
don^  of  Bomagna.  He  ;was  of , the  Conti,^  who  derived 
timr  name  in  some  remote  time  from  dieir  dignity. 
J^iUs  Either,  Count  Xraaiq^ondo  of  Se^oa  (the  name 
Trasimqndo  was  traced  to  the  Lombard  Dukes  of 
Spoleto,  if  truly,  it  in^pUed  Teutonic  blood),  married 
Claricia,  of  the  senatorial  house  of  ScottL  He  was  ^ 
JQLoman,  therefore,  by  the  .mother's  >side,  probably  of  a 
iundred  attached  to  ,the  liberties  of  ihe  city.  Lothair 
iWB^s  the  youngest  ^qf  four  brothers,  bo^m  at  Anagni. 
He  ,had  high  ecclesiastical  conneotions,  ,both  on  his 
iather's  and  bis  mother's  aide.  John,  the  famous  Csuo- 
;dinid'<^  St.  Mark,  was  his  paternal  uncle.  Paul,  thp 
.Cardinal  Bishop  of  Palestrina,  by  the  title  of  St.  Ser- 
ous and  St.  BaQchn§9  afterwards  Pope  Clement  HI., 
probably  his  uncle tOn  his  mother'^.aide.  The  Cardinal 
Qctavian,  the  .firmest,  ablest,  and  most  ^intrepid  sup* 
porter  of  Alexander  lUn  was  of  his  kindred.  All 
4he3e  were  ,of  the  high  anti-Imperialist  i&ction.  The 
tBovmtioa.  early  education  of  Lothair,  at  Bome,  was 
.completed  by  some  years  of  study. at  Paris,. tlie  great 
school  of  theology;  and  at  Bologna,  that  of  law.  He 
I'etumed  to  Bome  with  the  highest  character  for  erudi- 
.tion  and  for  irreproachable  manners;  he  became  a 
Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  The  elevation  of  his  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  of  St  Sergius  and  St.  Bacchus,  to  the  Pontif- 

1  The  Conti  family  boasted  of  ni^ie  Popes,  —  among  them  Innocent  III^ 
Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IT.,  InnooeKt  XIII.;  of  thbtMa  cardiuls,  aooori- 
iog.to  Ciacoonius. 
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icate  as  Clement  III.,  paved  the  way  to  his  rapid  rise. 
He  was  elevated  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  to  oardinaiato. 
the  Cardinalate  under  tJie  title  vacated  by  his  uncle. 
Already  he  was  esteemed  among  the  ablest  and  most 
judicious  counsellors  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  III.,  Coelestine  III.,  was  of  the 
house  of  Orsini,  between  whom  and  the  maternal  an- 
cestors of  Lothair,  the  Scotti,  to  whom  Clement  III. 
his  patron  belonged,  was  an  ancient,  unreconciled  feud. 
Coelestine  III.,^  very  much  advanced  in  years,  might 
suspect  the  n^otism  of  his  predecessor,  which  had 
raised  his  kinsman  to  such  almost  unprecedented  rank, 
and  had  intrusted  him  with  afiairs  so  far  beyond  his 
years.  During  Coelestine's  Popedom,  the  Cardinal 
Lothair  either  withdrew  or  was  silently  repelled  from 
the  prominent  place  which  he  had  filled  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement.  In  his  retirement  be  began 
to  despise  the  ungrateful  world,  and  wrote  his  treatise 
on  "  Contempt  of  the  world  and  the  misery  of  human 
life."  The  stem  monastic  energy  of  language  through- 
out this  treatise  displays  in  another  form  the  strength 
of  Innocent's  character :  had  he  remained  in  seclusion 
he  might  have  founded  an  order  more  severe  than 
tliat  of  Benedict,  as  active  as  those  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  sanction,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
But  he  was  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  world  not  by 
renouncing  but  by  ruling  it* 

1  Ccelestine  was  of  the  house  of  Bobo,  a  branch  of  the  OrBini. 

2  This  workf  written  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  is  monastic  to  its  core.  It 
asserts  the  AugnsUnian  notion  of  the  transmission  of  original  sin  with  re- 
pulsive nakedness.  Nothing  can  be  baser  or  more  miserable  than  human 
nature  thus  propagated.  I  cannot  help  quoting  a  strange  passage :  "  Omnes 
nascimur  ejulantes  nt  nostram  raiseriam  ezprimamos.  Masculus  enim  re- 
center  natua  dicit  A,  fjemina  *  E,  quotquot  nascontur  ab  Eva.'  Quid  est 
i^itiir  Eva  nisi  hcu  ha !    Utrumque  dolentis  est  interjectio,  doloris  expri- 
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€celasline  on  hk  deatii^bed  bftd  eAdoa^for^  to  nomi* 
nato  his  successor :  he.  had  ofifored  to;  resiga  the  Papacy 
if  the  Ciardi^iiats  y^&nid  elect  Jbha  of  Golonna.  fiut 
evear  if  eonsiBteDt  wJt^  right  and  with  uaage^  the  worck 
of  dying  sovereigns  rarely  isk^  effect*  Of  tweaty^-eigh^ 
Cardiiuils,^  five  only  ^ere  absenjb;  of  ihe  rest  tba  utiaa- 
imoiib  vote  fell  on  the  youngest  of  their  b#dy»  on  1^ 
Cardinal  Lolhair.  No-  irregujariftj  impaked  the  a«- 
tkority  of  his  election ;  there  was.  no  mui:mar  of  oppo- 
sildon  or  adbisoi :  tbe  general  sofiTige  of  tke  clergy  and 
1^  people  of  Rome  waa  confirmed  by  the  unhesitatiBg. 
assent  of  Christendoau  The  death  of  the  Emperor^ 
the  infancy  of  his  soni».  the  state  of  affiucs  in  GtmnBiky^ 
made  all  secmre  on  the  side  of  the  Empire^  Loduiir 
vas  oiily  thirty-seven  years  My.  almost  an  nnprece- 
dented  age  ibr  a  Pope  ;^  even  a  moA  like  his  might 
tjremble  ait  this  sudden  elevationu  He  was  as  yet  birt 
in  deacon's  orders ;  he  had  to  accomukite  those  of 
priest>  bishop^  and  so  beoome  Pope.  It  mtij  be  diffi- 
cult in  aofflo  eases  ta  dismss  all  snspicioB  (^  hypoo* 
risy,  whea  men  who  have  steadily  hel4  ike  Papacy 

mens  magnitudmem."  —  i.  8.  This  puerUlty  does  not  contnst  von 
B\xong]y  witli  ibe  practical  wisdom  of  lonocent,  than  sentences  like  this 
witb  his  hmigbtiD«8»r  *^0  saperba  pra^suniptto,  ««  pnesunptuoaa  snperbinl 
qtuB  Don  tantum  Angelos  Doo  voliuati  •dsquare,  sed  eliam  homines  pns- 
Bun^psisti  dfiiiicare."  —  ii.  c  92. 

*  The  rtst  in  Ciacconfus,  vol.  ii.  p.  2".  Hnrter,  Leben  Ibnocent  XTT.,  i.  TS, 
gives  the  names  of  the  absentees. 

*  Walter  der  Vogelweide,  who  attributes  all  the  misery  of  the  civil  wu 
in  Germany  to  Innocent,  closes  his  poem  with  these  words  (modernized  by 
¥L.  Simrock):  — 

**  Ich  hbrte  fern  In  einer  ^Ums 
Ifilu  Jammem  ohne  Bnde : 
■la  Klamoer  nng  die  Hlnde ; 
>  Ir  klifflt  G«)«t  tela  MtlMS  Cdd; 

€)««*,  dir  FOftt  i$t  tdUmjung^  Mar  €hMy  half  4tiimf  CktiOtrnML^ 


belove  ibem  aa  the  otjeot  of  their  i»nbiti<Hi>  have^ 
afibctdd  to  decUiiA  the  Idara^  and  played  off  a  grace- 
ful and  yielding  itesiatanee.  But  tthe  strength,  as  well 
a^  the  deep  reti^oiMS  seriousness  of  Lothair's  character, 
isd'ght  make  him  naturally  shrink  firom  the  aasumption 
oi  snich  a  dignity  at  an  age  almost  withoal  example ; 
Bfkd  ia  tifl»esi  if  &v0sabje  .tf>  the  aj^mndicsemeat  of  the 
Papacy^  |here£^re  of  more  avr&il  responsibility.  The 
CWdinal^  who  proolaiu^  him  saluted  liim  by  the  nanoie 
of  Iiinoeeii^  in  testimony  of  his*  blameleas  life.  la  his 
inaugui>ajbiaii  sermon  btfeke  forth  the  character  of  the 
npjQ ;  the  unmeafflired  assertion  of  his  dignity,  prote»- 
tatioiis  of  hpmiUty  which  have  a  sound  of  pride.  ^  Ye 
sea  whibt  ttanaev  of  servaxKt  that  i^  whom  the  Lord 
hath  set  over  his  people  ;  no  ether  than  the  viceg^r^it 
of  Ghffist;  the  suceessor  of  Peter.  He  sliands  in  the 
m,i4st  betweea  God  and  man  ;  below  God,  above  man ; 
les8  thaa  God,  more  than  man.  He  judj^  alL,  is 
judged  by  none,  feo^  it  ia  written — ^  I  will  jitdge.'  But 
he  whoB»  the  preemi^aaee  of  dignity  esahs,  is  lowered 
by  liis  office  of  a  sefvai^t,  that  aa  huaiiKty  may  be  ex- 
alted, and  pride  abased  i  for  Gfod  is  againet  the  highr 
n^ded,  aud  to  the  lowly  he  shows  mevcy  ;  and  be  who 
exs^th  himself  shall  be  abased.  Svery  vall^  shall 
be  lifted  up,  every  hUl  and  mountain  laid  low  I  "  The 
letteifs  in  which  he  announced  his  election  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  the  other  reahfiis  of  Christendom, 
blend  a  decent  but  exaggerated  humility  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power :  Innocent^s  c(»»fidence  in  iiimself 
traospiites  through  his  confidence  in  the  dmne  protec- 

The  state  of  Chnstendoqa  might  have  tempted  a  less 
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ambitious  prelate  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  saprem- 
State  of  ftcy.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Pa- 
ohrtotondom.  ^^^^  ^^jj J  ^,^  boldost  asseftion  of  the  spirit- 
ual  power,  or  even  the  most  daring  usurpation,  so  easily 
have  disguised  itself  to  the  loftiest  mind  under  the  sense 
of  duty  to  Grod  and  to  mankind ;  never  was  season  so 
&vorable  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope,  nevet 
could  his  a^randizement  appear  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  world.  Wherever  Innocent  cast  his  eyes  over 
Christendom  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
appeared  disorder,  contested  thrones,  sov^'eigns  op- 
pressing their  subjects,  subjects  in  arms  against  their 
sovereigns,  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  Italy 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  brows  of  an  in&nt ;  the 
fairest  provinces  under  the  galling  yoke  of  &ecce  Grer- 
man  adventurers ;  the  Lombard  republics,  Ghielf  or 
Ghibelline,  at  war  within  their  walls,  at  war  or  in  im- 
placable animosity  against  each  other ;  the  Empire  dis- 
tracted by  rival  chumants  for  the  throne,  one  vast  scene 
of  battle,  intrigue,  almost  of  anarchy ;  the  tyrannical 
and  dissolute  Philip  Augustus  King  of  France,  before 
long  the  tyrannical  «nd  feeble  John  of  England.  The 
Byzantine  empire  is  tottering  to  its  fall ;  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  confined  almost  to  the  city  of  Acre. 
Every  realm  seemed  to  demand,  or  at  least  to  invite, 
the  interposition,  the  mediation,  of  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  in  every  land  one  party  at  least,  or  one  poi^ 
tion  of  society,  would  welcome  his  interference  in  the 
last  resort  for  refuge  or  for  protection.  Nor  did  Inno- 
cent shrink  from  that  which  might  have  crushed  a  less 
energetic  spirit  to  despair ;  from  the  Jordan  to  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond  the  Baltic  hia 
influence  is  felt  and  confessed  ;  his  vast  correspondenwi 
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shows  at  once  the  inexhaustible  activity  of  his  mind ; 
he  is  involved  simultaneously  or  successively  in  the  vital 
interests  of  every  kingdom  in  the  western  world.  The 
history  of  Innocent's  Papacy  will  be  more  fiill  and  in- 
telligible by  tracing  his  acts  in  succession  rather  than 
in  strict  chronological  order,  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. I.  In  Rome,  and  II.  In  Italy.  IIL  In  the 
Empire.  IV.  In  France.  V.  In  England.  VI.  In 
Spam.  VIL  In  the  Northern  kingdoms.  VIII.  In 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  IX.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  East,  in  Constantinople,  Armenia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Finally,  X.  In  the  wars  of  Languedoc 
with  the  Albigensian  and  other  schismatics ;  and  XI. 
XII.  In  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  monastic 
orders,  that  of  St.  Dominic  and  that  of  St  Francis. 

The  aflairs  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  keep  them 
entirdy  disconnected. 

I.  The  city  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  ascendancy  of  the  new  Pontiff.  Since  Bome. 
the  treaty  with  Clement  III.  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  people  seemed  sunk  to  rest.  As  weU  the  stir- 
ring reminiscences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  as  the 
democratic  Christianity  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  for- 
gotten. The  mutinous  spirit  which  had  twice  risen  in 
insurrection  against  Lucius  III.,  and  had  driven  that 
Pontiff  into  the  north  of  Italy,  had  been  allayed.* 
Clement  had  appeased  them  for  a  time  by  the  promise 
of  sacrificing  Tusculum  to  their  implacable  hostility; 
his  successor  Coelestine  III.  had  consummated  or  ex- 
torted from  the  Emperor  that  sacrifice.^    A  judicious 

1  Sm  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 
s  See  vol.  iy.  p.  449. 
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payment  distributed  bj  Clem^  among  the  seviatM^ 
had  reconcHed  them  to  the  papal  ^vipeewauey.  The 
great  RomaH  femiKes,  though  their  privarte  feads  were 
not  even  suspended,  were  affied  to  riie  diuiK^  hy  the 
promotion  of  their  eeclesiastiesd  meoiben  to  the  Card  - 
nalate.^  The  Roman  aristocracy  bad  ftimisfaed  ma»y 
names  among  the  twetity-«evett  who  o^ncttrred  ia  *die 
devation  of  the  Roman  LotiMur.  Ihnocent  putsiwd 
the  policy  of  Clement  III.  The  UBiial  largess  -ob  the 
accession  of  the  new  Pope  was  «yetit]y  aaid  skiffirily 
^tribnted  throogh  ti>e  diirteen  quarters  ^f  the  dty. 
The  prefect  of  iSne  city,  now  the  pepresentatiw^  of  the 
imperial  aut^orily  (the  empire  was  in  ab^aBce)s  was 
either  overawed  or  won  to  ta^e  a  strong  otfth  lof  aBe- 
giance  to  the  Pope,^  by  wUoh  ihe  sovereigBty  cf  the 
Emperor  was  silently  abrogated^  Innocent  substituted 
his  own  Jnstiokuries  for  those  appointed  by  iSie  seiHrte : 
the  whole  authority  emanated  irMs  the  Pope,  and  was 
held  dm*ing  his  pleasnt^e ;  to  the  Pope  aione  the  judges 
were  responsible;  they  were  bound  to  fnesigB  wtoi 
called  upon  by  him*  In  Us  own  q)kituil  courts  Inno- 
cent endeavoi^  to  set  tlie  ^example  of  strict  and  un- 
bou^t  justice ;  to  lemove  die  invetenvte  rqproach  of 
▼ene^ty,  which  withlt^  l!he  concourse  of  appellants  !to 
Rome,  and  was  so  fkr  injuriovs  to  the  ^people.  He 
severely  limited  libe  fees  and  emc4umentB  of  ^is  offioers ; 
tiiree  times  a  week  he  hdd  a  public  ccmsislory  for 
smaller  causes ;  the  graviest  he  medhatod  in  piivate, 
•  and  the  most  accomphshed  Oanan  lawyier  might  acquire 

1  In  Innocent*s  earlior  promotions  I  observe  a  Bnncaleone,  a  Pierleoni 
(qn.  Peter  Leonis),  a  Bisontio  finom  On^eto,  a  Greeceatiai,  ^esldflto  terMal 
connected  with  the  Conti.  —  Additions  to  Ciaoconius. 

>  Gesta,  viii.    Epist.  1,  28,  677,  IfiS.    The  oath  of  Peter  the  Prefect,  L 

wn. 
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knowledge  trom  ik»  deorees  dpftwii  up  hy  Imioc^t 
himself.  Even  the  commencement  of  Innocent's  reign 
-shows  ihow  the  whcde  ^Cbristiiin  world .  paid  its  tmbulie 
of  appeal  to  Rome.^  There  was  one  oaitse  concerning 
4he  jurisdiction  of  the  tsees  jo(  Braga  ami  *Coii]$>ostd)a 
over  great  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;;  a  .cause  fojr  .the 
•metropoliianaile  of  Bitittanj  between  ith^e  Bishops  qif 
Tours  and  Dole ;  a  cause  «f  the  Axobbi^hop  of  Cfint^r- 
-bnry  coDcefffiing  the  parish  of  Laokbelih. 

Yet  neither  could  i^e  awe,  9or  fbe  deixteroas  maiii- 
agement  of  Innocent,  ncnr  the  wiealth  of  the  tribntat^* 
world,  subdue  or  bdbe  reGractory  Rome  to  peace. 
There  were  still  /fibctiovs  noblea,  John  Raiaer,  one  of 
the  Peter  Leonis,  and  John  Capoqio,  a  man  of  atimi^ 
tpopular  eloquence,  who  eDdeayoBred  to  excite  the  people 
to  reclaim  their  ifighta.  Still  the  versatile  people  lid- 
•tened  w!ith  greedj  ears  to  these  i*epnUican  ;tenets.  Still 
the  Ofsini  were  in  deadljr  faud  with  the  Sco^tii  tiie 
inatemid  house  of  the  P-ope.  SliU  weare  theffe  out- 
bursts of  ittsucrectiQn  in  the  turbulent  city ;  alill  out- 
bursts of  war  in  iAie  no  kss  tiirbulent  territory ;  Stome 
was  at  war  with  her  neigbbors,  hw  neighbors  a-d^iuo. 
with  each  other.  Ere  three  years  of  Innocent's  reign 
^ad  passed,  Rome,  in  dcifence  of  Vitearclano,  besieiged 
by  the  Viterbans,  takes  up  asms  agidnat  Viterbo. 

The  Bomaas  cared  not  for  the  libevty  of  Yiterclano, 
but  they  ifaad  Uld  asrears  <^  ^tved  against  Viterbo ; 
and  once  the  waters  troubled,  their  gain  was  sure.^    If 

1  Under  the  Latenm  palace,  near  the  kitchen,  was  a  change  of  money, 
In  wftisfa  the  eoin  «f  variooa  tiMntriea,  voaieh  of  gdd  aod  sflv«r  irere 
bea^  op,  exoban^^  or  aold,  by  the  pnetor*,  lor  the  e^^peMes  of  the'Cs- 
ria.  These  '^  t«hka  0f  the  monay-ohaBgMB  **  iDMoeent  aboliabMl  at  oaoe. 
-Q«sta,xli. 

•  **  Qiwd  Don  fotamit  m  aqua  cl^ra  pisduri,  c«|fenuit  aquaai  tnrtMitt*'* 
-  Gcsta,  c.  133.    October,  1300. 
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the  Pope  was  against  them,  Rome  was  against  the 
Pope ;  if  the  Pope  was  on  their  side,  Viterbo  revolted 
from  the  Pope.  The  Tuscans  moved  to  the  aid  of  Vi- 
terbo; but  the  shrewd  Pope,  unexpectedly,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Viterbans  had  desjMsed  his  commina- 
tion,  and  even  his  excommunication,  took  the  part  of 
tiie  Romans  ;  a  victory  which  they  obtained  over  supe- 
rior forces  under  the  walls  of  Viterbo  was  attributed  to 
his  intercession ;  many  of  them  renounced  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Pope.^  A  second  time  they  marched  out ; 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  Pope's  brother, 
Richard  Count  of  Sora.  While  the  Pope  was  cd- 
A,j>.vuL  ebrating  mass  on  the  holy  Epiphany,  they 
won  a  great  victory,*  doubtless  through  the  irresistible 
prayers  of  the  Pope ;  it  was  reported  that  they  brought 
home  as  trophies  the  great  bell  and  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Viterbo,  which  were  long  shown  in 
Rome.  The  captive  Viterbans,  men  of  rank,  were 
sent  to  Canaparia,  where  some  of  them  died  in  misery* 
The  most  distinguished.  Napoleon,  Count  of  Campilia, 
and  Burgudio,  prothonotary  of  Viterbo,  the  Pope  after- 
wards, in  compassicm,  kept  in  honorable  custody  in  his 
own  palace.  Napoleon,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  his  escape.  The  Pope  even  mediated  a 
peace  between  Rome  and  Viterbo.  Viterbo  was  hum- 
bled to  the  restoration  of  the  brazen  gates  of  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  and  set  up  again  some  brazen  vessels  in 
the  porch,  which  she  had  borne  away  or  broken  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

1  ^  Qoidain  qui  consaevenmt  fn  contrtdictkMMm  Domini  Pkpa  arm  hncan, 
publice  dicerent,  quod  ita  jam  erant  ipsonun  Iingwe,  quod  nmiqiuuii  do 
oetero  contra  summnm  pontificem  loqnerentiir.**  -^Geata,  18S. 

*  This  Utter  point  rests  on  the  aathority  of  Ciacoonina,  who  does  cot  giva 
ois  authority.  — Vit  Innocent  HI.  p.  S.  The  Qeata  makes  out  dearlj 
two  battles. 
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The  Pope  had  the  strength  to  decide  another  qnarrel 
by  sterner  measures.  Two  brothers,  lords  of  Nami 
and  Grabriano,  were  arraigned  by  Lando  lord  of  Col- 
mezzo  and  his  brothers,  for  seizing  some  of  their  lands. 
The  Pope  commanded  restitution.  The  lords  of  Nami 
and  Grabriano  pledged  the  lands  to  the  Pope's  turbulent 
adversaries  in  Rome,  John  Rainer,  Peter  Leoni,  and 
John  Gapocio.  The  Pope  insta^rily  ordered  the  terri- 
tories of  Nami  and  Grabriano  to  be  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  suspended  the  common  laws  of  war,  sanc- 
tioned the  ravaging  their  harvests,  felling  their  fmit- 
trees,  destroying  mills,  driving  away  cattle.  Innocent 
condescended  or  ventured  to  confront  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  the  fisice  of  the  people.  He  summoned  a  great 
congregation  of  the  Romans,  spoke  with  such  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  the  menacing  but  abashed 
nobles  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  land  which  they 
had  received  in  pawn,  and  to  swear  foil  obedience.* 

Another  year,  and  now  the  Orsini,  the  kindred  of 
the  late  Pope  Ccelestine,  and  the  Scotti,  the  a.d.  lara. 
kindred  of  Pope  Innocent,  are  in  fierce  strife.  The 
Pope  had  retired  for  the  summer  to  Vejletri.  He  sum- 
moned both  parties,  and  extorted  an  oath  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra  seized  and 
destroyed  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini.  .  Not  many 
months  elapsed,  a  murder  was  committed  on  the  person 
of  Tebaldo,  a  man  connected  with  both  families,  by 
the  sons  of  John  Oddo,  the  Pope's  consdn.  The  Or- 
sini rose ;  they  destroyed  two  towers  belonging  to  the 
senator  of  Rome.     They  were  hardly  prevented  from 

1  Gresta,  c.  134.  "  Adhnc  eis  minantibiis  et  resistentibiis  coegit  nobilea 
•ntedictos,  nt  pignoris  contracta  rescisso,  mandatU  iparas  te  per  omnia 
parituitw  jnnmentifl  et  fide  Jusdoiiibiia  promlBeriiiit.*' 
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exposing  the  foody  nnddr  die  windows  Kif  'the  palaoe  of 
the  Pope's  brotbeor,  tmder  those  of  iJK  Pope  himself. 
«.D.  1219.  In  'the  nest  year  aiises  new  strife  on  an  affiur 
of  disputed  pt^ep^*^.  The  Pope  is  ksaked  daring 
a  Boldsin  oeremoni&L  The  Pope's  md^reFsaries  make 
over  t^e  contested  land  to  the  ^seniate  and  the  people 
<f£  Rome.  The  Pc^  protests^  thiieatens  in  vain ;  tiie 
senator  is  bested  in  the  Capitol.  The  Pope  'fiMis  it 
expedient  to  leave  Ae  r^ieffious  eity^  he  fliee  to  Paieft- 
trum,  10  F^ren^o^  <aAd  passes  llie  whole  wimtar  at 
Anagni.    There  be  fM  •dangerously  itt. 

Rome,  impal&Biit  of  his  presenoe^  grew  wieary  ^  Ms 
absetioe.  In  the  interval  had  fbrdteii  out  a  new,  'a 
fiercer  strife  for  a  dieinge  in  the  oonstttnlioKu  it  was 
proposed  to  abrogate  the  offioe  of  a.  ^single  eettator,  and 
to  deot  lyy  meaiM  of  twelve  add^e  men,  a  satiate  Of 
fifty^ix.  The  Pont^  re««ntied  abwl  toiiTersal  accla- 
mations. Yet  tMioeent  so  fer  yielded  as  to  pentnt  one 
of  the  Peter  Leoni  hotis^  ^  bame  &e  ^^aiator.  He 
named  Gregory,  one  Of  his  i:indred,  a  mian  well  dispoeod 
to  the  Pope,  bttt  watitiiig  iti  eiMorgy.  <Still  tiie  oontest 
continued  to  rage,  the  eloquent  Gfl^)odo  to  harangue 
the  multitude^  A4)ove  fJiift  imarofay  is  ;seeki  the  calm 
and  majestic  Pope,  wlio,  as  though  weary  of  such  petty 
tumults,  and  inrtent  On  the  greater  affldrs  of  the  Pontif- 
icate, the  humiKalion  of  sover^ignB,  th^  Yedooing  king- 
doms to  fiefe  of  the  holy  see,  might  aeem,  havmg  qu^t- 
ly  acquiesced  in  the  senate  of  My'^si'X,  delSberately  to 
have  left  tho  turbulent  tiobles^  on  One  side  the  -Otdrnaa, 
the  Peter  Le(mi$9  die  Capoeioe,  the  BaiMmoeOis ;  on  the 
Other,  the  former  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra«  his 
own  brother  Count  Richard,  his  kindred  the  Scotti,  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  bnikHng  and  alr^igtlieniiig  Amr 
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fortress  palaces,  and  deinoK^hing,  whenever  fhey  were 
strong  enoogb,  ihase  of  their  adversaries.  To  grant 
the  wishes  of  fthe  pe(^le  of  Rome  was  the  certain  way 
to  disappoint  itbem.  Ercfkmg  they  began  to  execrate 
the  'feeUe  -rtrie  of  the  fifty^^ix,  and  mvplored  a  single 
aeiiator.^  But  throt^h^ut  at  least  all  the  eat4ier  years 
•of  ^his  OPontifieate,  Im^icent  wan  ootilent  wilh  less  teki 
power  m  Bosie  thsfti  in  sst^  other  region  of  Christen* 
-dom. 

IL  B«t  on  ttie  M^esMon  of  Innocent,  beyond  file 
dty  wafis  'and  the  iminedlale  t^ivtory,  aH  wtiich  be- 
longed 'to  or  was  elaimed  by  tfbe  Roman  selt  ^as  In  t^e 
hands  of  feroeious  German  sKlventnrers,  at  the  head 
each  of  hi«  predtftoty  fort^ign  troops.  MarkwaM  of 
Anweiler,  a  knight  of  Alsiu^e,  ^e  SenesdhWl  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  called  ^irmself  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and 
was  mvested  witJi  &e  March  of  Ancona  and  all  its 
cities.  Diephold,  Count  of  Acerra,  l^d  large  tei¥ito- 
ries  in  Apulia.  Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,*  a  Swabian 
knight,  as  Ddke  of  Spoleto,  possessed  ihat  cHy,  its  do- 
main, and  Asmi*  The  estates  Of  the  Countess  Matil- 
da were  held  by  Germans  in  the  name  of  Phaip,  the 
brother  of  the  Eftiperor  Henry,  whb  baA  hastened  to 
Oemtany  to  push  his  chdais  on  the  Emj^ire.  Some 
few  cities  had  asserted  their  independence ;  the  sea- 
coast  and  Sademo  were  occupied  by  Benedetto  Cari- 
somi.  Of  these  Markwald  was  the  n^ost  formidable ; 
his  oongeaial  valor  and  cruelty  had  recommended  him 

1  ^  Owie  popdliis  adoo  wapH-Knanai^nt  dpoitMrit  Domfamm  Vapmn  ad 
«oiitinaiiem,popali  pedtionem  anum  eis  ^raatorem  ooooedere.'*  TIm  l«ft 
chspton of  theGetta •n'fiill  of  Ihii  wildand «oiiftiMd aoHrchy. 

sCMMmd  W»  caUed  bf  the  itimiige  bmm  mcfc^in^hnm,  '^'flj  in  hh 
iMdD/MUkAocr'^beeiii.hkbemiefc'*):  ke  WMlbeiriidMt  «f  tb«M  wIM 
ioVlien. 
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to  the  especial  faror  of  Henry.     Ho  had  been  named 
by  the  Emperor  on  his  death-bed  Regent  of  Sicily. 

Italy  only  awaited  a  deliverer  from  the  Grerman 
yoke.  The  annals  of  tyranny  contain  nothing  more 
revolting  than  the  cruelties  of  the  Emperor  Henry  to 
his  Italian  subjects.  While  there  was  the  profoondest 
sorrow  in  Germany  at  the  loss  of  a  monarch,  if  of 
severe  justice,  yet  who,  from  his  wisdom  and  valor,  was 
compared  with  Solomon  and  David,^  at  his  death  the 
cry  of  rejoicing  broke  forth  from  Calabria  to  Lombar- 
dy.  In  asserting  the  Papal  claims  to  the  dominion  of 
Somagna,  and  all  to  which  the  See  of  Rome  advanced 
its  pretensions.  Innocent  fell  in  with  all  the  more  gen- 
erous aspirations  of  Italy,  with  Uie  common  sympathies 
of  mankind.  The  cause  of  the  Guelfi  (these  names 
are  now  growing  into  common  use)  was  more  than  that 
of  the  Church,  it  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. The  adherents  of  the  Ghibellines,  at  least 
the  open  adherents  (for  in  most  cities  there  was  a  secret 
if  small  Ghibelline  &ction),  were  only  the  lords  of  the 
German  fortresses,  the  cities  they  occu{»ed,  and  a  few  of 
the  r^ublics  which  dreaded  the  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bors more  than  a  foreign  yoke,  Pisa,  Cremona,  Pavia, 
Markwaid.  Gouoa.  The  houT  of  deliverance,  if  not  of 
revenge,  was  come.    Innocent  summoned  Markwakl  to 

I  ^  Onmim  cmn  Pap&  gsadent  de  moite  tTnumi .  .  . 
Hon  necat  et  cuncti  gaudent  de  morte  sepolti, 
ApaluB  et  Calaber,  Slculus,  Tnscusqiie,  Ligurqne.*' 

J,  dt  Csceano^  Chrome,  Fom,  Nov.  MwaUri,  viii. 
^  Cajns  mors  Teutonicomm  omnium  omnibusque  Germani»  popalisUunen- 
tabilia  est  in  sternom,  qnod  aliomm  dhritiis  eos  claros  reddidit,  taioiemqoe 
•orom  emnibns  in  drcotta  nationlbos  per  virtntem  betlicam  incoMit,  eoeqiM 
pnestantiore*  aliia  gentibos  nimiom  ostendit  Aitiiroe,  ni  morte  piwrtDtiifl 
foret  Per  sapjuntiam  Solononis  et  per  fortitvdinem  Dsvid  regis  tdvit 
parcore  snbjectia  et  debellare  toperboe.'* — Theodoric  Ton  EatenMicfa.  Mar- 
lene,  Ck>U.  Amp.  iv.  463. 
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Borrender  the  territories  of  the  Church.  Markwald 
was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  endeavored  to  lure  the 
Pontiff  into  an  alliance.  He  offered  to  make  him 
greater  than  Pope  had  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.^  But  Innocent  knew  his  strength  in  the  uni- 
versal, irresistible,  indeliUe  hatred  of  the  foreign,  the 
German,  the  barbarian  joke :  he  rejected  the  treacher- 
ous overtures.*  City  after  city,  Ancona,  Fermo,  Osimo, 
Fano,  Sinigaglia,  Pesaro,  lesi,  dashed  down  the  German 
banner ;  Camerina  and  Ascoli  alone  remained  faithful 
to  Markwald.  Markwald  revenged  himself  by  sallying 
from  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  ravaging  the  whole  region, 
burning,  plundering,  destroying  homesteads  and  haiv 
vests,  castles  and  churches.  Innooent  opened  the  Pa- 
pal treasures,  borrowed  large  sums  of  nooney,  raised  an 
army;  hurled  an  excommunication  against  the  rebel- 
lious vassal  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  absolved  all  who 
nad  sworn  allegiance  to  Markwald  from  their  oaths* 
Marirwald  withdrew  into  the  south  of  Italy. 

Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,*  Duke  of  Spoleto,  beheld 
the  fall  of  Markwald  with  consternation ;  he  oomadof 
made  the  humblest  offers  of  subjection,  the  ''«*»«»««• 
most  liberal  offers  of  tribute.     But  Innocent  knew  that 
any  compromise  with  the  Germans  would  be  odious  to 
his  Italian  subjects:   he  demanded   instant,  uncondi- 

1 "  S«  ecdesUun  nuigit  quain  nUi  hnptntoree  AQxiasent,  tinpliflcfttartiiii.** 
—  Otto  de  S.  Blaise,  c.  45;  Rainald,  sub  ann.  1298. 

^  Eptst  i.  38.  **  Licet  autem  dominus  Papa  conditionem  istam  ntilem 
repatarot^  qui  tamen  nraiti  scandaliaabantar  ex  e&  tanqnam  vellet  Teuton!- 
coK  in  Italia  confoverOf  qui  crudeli  tyraonide  redegerant  eoe  in  graTissimam 
0er\Mtutem,  in  favorem  Iil)ertati8  declinann,  non  acceptavit  oblata.**  — 
Oesta,  Innocent,  c.  9.  Boehmer  (Regesta,  p.  vii.)  quotes  this,  among  othef 
passages,  to  show  the  barbarity  of  the  Germans,  the  hatred  of  the  Italians 

*  According  to  Bf.  Abel  (Philip  der  Hohenstaufer),  properly  Conrad  of 
Urslingen. 

vox.  IV.  31 
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ticmal  sabmission.  Conrad  sunreadered  all  the  pateK 
monial  domainft  of  the  Pope  in  ]ua  ]H)6se8caon  wkhoui 
Keserve ;  the  othet  cities  resuined  their  freedom.  Oa 
these  t^rms  Innocent  permitted  the  Cardinal  Legate  to 
receive  at  Nami  Conrad's  oath  of  nnquiJifiedf  fideKty 
oa  the  Gpospelsy  on  the  Cross,  md  on  the  Holy  BIsUcb. 
He  appointed  the  CarcUnal  Sa»  Gregerie  the  Go^efser 
of  the  Du}(edk)m  of  Sp^to^  Md  ef  the  Coasljr  of 
Assiai  and  its  diHaoaias^  Conrad  retiredl  tir  Crennaaj« 
]n  persoa  Ino^oeeat  visited  Keat%  Sp^dete*  Perogia^ 
Todi  I  everywhtepe  he  waa  received  aa  the  SovereigB,. 
aa  the  deUve9er.  The  Aichbiahop  of  Btt^enna  alooe 
resisted  the  encvoaebments  of  lanoceiiti  djqplajed  the 
Imperial  investiture,  aad  preserved  the  tercbbories  of 
his  church.^  Throughout  Italy>  the  poecarioaa  state 
of  the  Imperial  power,  the  sudde»  rise  o£  a  vigorona 
PontifiGal  administ^ion,  ^ve  mm  life  to  the  popnlar 
aud  Italoiaua  cause*  The  Tuscan  Leagney  the  Lombard 
League,  renewed  their  approaches  to-  more  intiiBate  la^ 
latioBsi  with  the  Pa^e ;  hat  to  the  Tuscans  the  language 
of  Innocent  was  tW  of  a.  master.  Their  desiaiMk  te 
cheese  their  own  rectors  with  a  aevereigni  Priov  to  pre- 
side over  their  League,  he  answered  hy  a  snmmona  toi 
i^quahfied  submission  to  him,  as  heir  to  the  Connteai 
Matilda,  and  sovereign  of  the  whcJe  Duahj  of  Tus- 
cany. "  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  with  my  own  eyes, 
that  the  Diicby  of  Tuscany  belongs  of  ri^t  te  the 
Pope."  Without  the  Papal  protection  the  League 
could  not  subsist :  he  warned  the  cities  lest,  rejecting 
it,  they  should  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger.*  But 
the  most  remarkable  document  is  an  address  to  aQ  the 

1  Muntor.  sohanii.  USS. 
s  Eiust  i.  15, 35. 
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<;&dos,  in  which  tktt  similitude)  bow  growing  into  iavx>p, 
^  the  sptritual  and  tempoiral  powef  to  the  sun  and 
moont^  1J10  teaiporal  only  deviving  a  r^ected  light  from 
tbe  spiritual,  is  wrought  out  with  careftd  study .^  But 
9»  regairded  Italy,  both  powers  met  iiv  the  supreme 
Pontiff.  The  GhibeHtne  eity  of  Pisa  was  placed  under 
aa  interdict  for  pvesuming  to  assert  its  daring  indepen- 
deiice  of  the  iieague :  a  temporary  sospension  of  the 
^VktcviUct  ¥fa6  hanghtily  audi  limgyaciouely  granted. 

Tbe  Gernlaji  doqunion  was  driven  into  the  South : 
th«re  it  was  stiU  strong  from  the^  oecMpatiisn  of  the 
chief  foptiresfles.'  Constanfcia,  the  widow  of  H<enfy,  now 
Q^eel^  or  at  least  left  naA;uk»]  guairdian  of  the  reahn, 
4eem^d  it  prudeat,  or  was  actuated  by  bev  own  iucli^ 
Options,  to  sepairate:  herself  firotti  the  GFermam  cause^  and 
lo  throw  hersdif  and  her  son  upon  the  native  interest. 
She  sent  three  Neapolitanf  Bobles  to  deni»iid  q^,^ 
her  infant  son  Frederick  from  lesi,  where  h©  ^"•*»»^ 
had  heei^  brei^ht  up  by  the  wife  of  Conrad  of  Lutzen^ 
berg ;  she  caused  him  to  be  crowned  in  Palermo  aa* 
jotfit  sofveniign-  of  Sicily*  She  dischttmed  Markwald 
the  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  tO' 
the  king,  and  to  the  kingdom.  She  cen»Qftanded  the 
ftHreign  troops  to  leaive  Sicily ;  diey  retired,  reloctani 
and  broodii^  over  revenge,  to  die  easttes  on  the  main^ 
land.  She  snbnHtted  to  request  the  investiture  of  tho 
realm  for  her  sob  as  a  f  ef  from  the  Piapal  See.  Inno^ 
oent'  sant  hie  own  strength,  aoid  her  Weakniess.  He 
coadebeended  to  her  petition  on  the  condition  of  her 
payihg  due  all^^ce  to  hkn*  as  her  lord  for  the  king* 

1  Epist.  i.  401,  and  in  the  QmU. 

s  Epist  i.  85.    **  Marcaaldum  inipitSI  ■oaetcbalcam  com  Teutonicit  om» 
Qibtis  de  regno  excltuit*'  ^  Ricb.  Smi  Oefin. 
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dom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  patrimony  of  the  Hdy 
See.^  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  hard 
terms,  the  revocation  of  certain  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the  faithful  Nor* 
man  princes  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity.  Constantly 
silently  yielded;  she  received  a  bull,  which  in  the 
strongest  terms  proclaimed  the  absolute  feudal  superi- 
ority of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily :  that  extraordinary  pretension,  grounded  oa 
no  right  but  on  the  assertion  of  right,  had  now,  by  its 
repeated  assertion  on  one  part,  its  feeble  denial  or  ac- 
ceptance on  the  other,  grown  into  an  established  usage. 
The  bull  pronounced  that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  and  to  the  property  o£  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Queen  was  to  swear  allegiance, 
her  son  to  do  so  directly  he  came  of  age.  ^  A  tribute 
was  to  be  paid.  The  bishops,  under  all  circumstances, 
bad  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome ;  all  ofiences  of  the 
clergy,  except  high  treason,  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Sicily  became  a  subjectrkingdom, 
a  province  of  the  Papacy,  under  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  a  Legate. 

Before  the  bull  had  been  prepared,  Constantia  f^ 
ill.  Either  in  an  access  of  devotion,  or  of  maternal 
solicitude  for  her  infant  son,  for  whom  she  would  se- 
cure the  most  powerful  protection,  she  bequeathed  him 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  liege  lord  the  Pope.^  Inno- 
cent accepted  the  charge ;  in  his  conscJatory  letter  to 
the  child,  he  assured  Frederick,  that  though  God  had 
visited  him  by  the  death  of  his  fiither  and  modier, 
he  had  provided  him  with  a  more  worthy  &ther  — 

iKpi8ti.410,413. 

s  Inaoceat,  EpisL  i.  323. 
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his    own   vicar    on    earth ;    a    better    mother  —  tha 
Church.^ 

Constantia  died  on  the  27th  of  November.^  Inno* 
cent  was  thus,  if  he  could  expel  the  Germans,  a.d.  U98. 
virtually  King  of  Sicily,  master  of  his  oWn  cowtantia. 
large  territories,  and  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
great  Republican  Leagues  the  dominant  power  in  Italy ; 
and  all  this  in  less  than  one  year  afler  his  accession  to 
the  Papal  throne.^ 

But  the  elements  of  discord  were  not  so  easily  awed 
into  peace.  The  last  will  of  Constantia,  besides  the 
guardianship  of  the  Pope,  had  appointed  a  Council  of 
Regency:  the  Chancellor,  the  subtle  and  ambitious 
Walter  of  Palear  Bishop  of  Troja  (whose  brothers,  and 
perhaps  himself,  were  in  dangerous  correspondence  with 
Mai'kwald),  the  Archbishops  of  Palermo,  Monreale, 
and  Capua.  She  trusted  not  to  the  unrewarded  piety 
or  charity  of  the  Pontiff:  for  the  protection  of  her  son 
Sicily  was  to  pay  yearly  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  * 
all  his  other  expenses  were  to  be  charged  on  the  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom.  But  her  death  opened  a  new 
scene  of  intrigue  and  daring  to  Markwald.  He  re- 
sumed the  title  of  Seneschal  of  the  Empire,  laid  claim 
to  the  administration  of  Sicily  and  the  guardianship  of 

i  Epiat  I  686. 

2  Aged  46;  a  year  aod  19  dnys  after  her  husband* 

'  lie  interfered  soon  after  in  the  affairs  of  the  Lombard  League.  Parma 
and  Fiaoenza  had  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Borgo  San  Domino. 
He  commanded  his  legate  to  take  counsel  with  the  bishops  to  keep  the 
peace;  threatened  excommunication,  and  ordered  the  castle  to  be  placed  in 
his  own  hands.  —  Epist.  ii.  39. 

*  The  tarini  varied  in  value.  The  ounce  of  gold,  about  21  grammes,  10 
cent  (French  weight),  was  divided  into  24  tarini.  Its  value  would  b« 
about  2  francs,  63  c,  75  m.  The  30,000  w)uld  amount  to  about  79,125 
francs.  M.  Cherrier  estimates  that  it  waild  represent  five  times  tbt 
amount  in  present  monej.  ~  Lutte  des  Papes^  it  40,  noto 
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the  infant  sovereign,  alleging  a  testament  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  invested  him  in  that  charge.  The  nobles 
of  Sicily,  however  tliey  might  dread  or  detest  the 
Germans,  were  not  more  disposed  to  be  the  mere  min- 
isters of  the  Pope.  They  received  tlie  Legate  who 
came  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  cold- 
ness ;  he  returned  to  Rome.  Markwald,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  band 
of  adventurers :  he  fell  on  the  town  of  St.  Germano, 
and  had  almost  become  master  of  the  great  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino,  which  was  defended  for  eight  days 
by  a  garrison  of  the  Pope,  and  in  which  several  car- 
dinals had  taken  refuge.  On  the  day  of  St.  Maur, 
AD.  1198.  the  beloved  companion  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
serene  sky  was  suddenly  clouded;  a  terrific  storm 
broke  out,  overthrew  the  tents  of  Markwald's  army, 
and  caused  such  a  panic  dread  of  the  avenging  saint, 
that  they  fled  on  all  sides.^  Innocent  issued  a  proc- 
lamation summoning  the  whole  realm  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  arms.  He  reminded  them  of  their  sufferings 
under  Markwald  and  Markwald's  master;  how  their 
princes,  and  even  the  clergy,  had  been  tortured,  muti- 
lated, blinded,  roasted  (as  he  says)  before  slow  fires.* 
The  Pope  had  not  spared  the  Papal  treasures :  he  had 
assembled  troops  for  their  aid  from  Lombardy,  Tusca- 
ny, Romagna,  Campania.  In  his  warlike  address  to 
the  clergy,  they  were  commanded  on  every  Sunday, 

1  "Cappit  more  Teuitmico  in  terrain  monasterii  desavire."  —  Ridi  San 
G€rm.  ad  1198.  It  is  remarkable  that  Innocent  says  not  a  word  in  hi«  let- 
ters of  the  miracle;  he  ascribes  the  discomfiture  of  Markwald  to  the  valoi 
of  the  barons  and  knights  who  had  tiiken  arms  on  bis  side. 

^  **  Vix  est  aliquis  in  toto  regno,  qui  in  se  vel  sais,  personft  vel  rebos 
consanguineis  vel  amicis,  grave  non  incurrerit  per  Teutonicos  detriiiie» 
turn."—  Keg.  Innocent.  No.  it 
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and  on  every  festival^  to  renew  the  solemn  excommuni- 
cation, with  quenched  candles  and  tolling  bells,  against 
Markwald  and  all  his  accomplices.^  Markwald  had 
again  recourse  to  craft  and  dissimulation.  Through 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  (who  was  in  Rome  on  his 
return  firom  the  Holy  Land)  he  made  offers  to  the 
Pope  which  showed  that  he  thought  Innocent  as  un- 
scrupulous as  himself.  He  asserted  the  bastardy  of 
Frederick ;  proposed  that  Innocent  should  invest  him, 
Markwald,  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  would 
pay  the  Pope  at  once  the  enormous  sum  of  20,000 
ounces  of  gold ;  *  the  like  sum  on  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Palermo.  He  would  double  the  annual  tribute, 
and  rule  the  island  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Pope.  These  offers  being  rejected,  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  and  passionate  desire  of  spiritual  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church.  It  was  a  strange  contest ;  Mark- 
wald endeavoring  by  humble  civilities,  by  menaces,  by 
lavish  offers,  to  extort  absolution  on  the  easiest  terms 
from  the  Cardinals.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
swear  unreserved  obedience  in  spiritual  matters,  in 
temporal  more  cautiously,  to  all  just  mandates  of  the 
l^ope.  Legates  were  sent  to  Veroli  to  receive  his  oath 
—  Octavian  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Guide  Car- 
dinal Presbyter  of  S.  Maria  in  Transtevere,  Ugolino 
Cardinal  Deacon  of  S.  Eustachio.  He  invited  them  to 
a  banquet  in  a  neighboring  convent,  and  Markwald 
himself  served  them  with  tfee  utmost  humility ;  but 
audible  murmurs  were  heard  at  the  close  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  compelled  to  grant  the 
unconditional  absolution.     Octavian  and   Guide  were 

1  Epist.  i.  557  to  566. 
*  Gesta,  ch.  xxiL 
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frightened ;  Ugolino  took  courage,  and  produced  a  bull 
of  the  Pope,  with  which  die  warj  Innocent  had  pro- 
Tided  them,  prescribing  the  form  of  the  oajth,  which 
implied  the  absolute  abandonment  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Sicily,  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  com- 
pensation for  plunder,  especially  of  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  ;  and,  above  all,  Markwaid  was  to  swear 
to  respect  the  persons  of  all  ecclesiastics,  especially  of 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Cho^.  There  was  a  wild  and 
threatening  tumult  among  the  German  soldiery  and 
the  populace  against  tlie  CardioaJIs.  But  Markwaid 
had  not  the  courage  to  proceed  to  violence.  The  Leg- 
ates were  permitted  to  return  to  VeroU:  Mai^waid 
took  t|Iie  prescribed  oath,  and  received  absolution. 

But  the  absolution  thus  obtained  at  VeroU  by  a 
Mi^,  iioa.  feigned  submission  was  soon  fisrf^ted.  Mark- 
waid would  not  renounce,  he  still  afi^ted  the  title  of 
guardian  of  Sicily :  he  called  himself  Seneschal.  In 
tliis  name  the  jealous  sagacity  of  Innocent  detected 
latent  pretensions  to  the  protectorate.  An  excom- 
munication more  full,  if  possible,  more  express,  more 
maledictory,  was  hurled  against  the  recreant  German. 
Every  one  who  supplied  provisions,  olothing,  ships,  or 
troo^Ms  to  Markwaid  fell  pnder  t^  samie  anathema.^ 
Any  clerk  who  officiated  in  his  presence  incurred  dep- 
rivation. Markwaid  retired  to  Salerno;  a  fleet  firom 
Ghibelline  Pisa  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  Skdly. 
He  crossed  the  straits;  received  the  submission  of 
many  cities,  was  welcomed  by  many  noUe  &milies,  by 
the  whole  Saracen  population.  Innocent  pursued  him 
with  the  strongest  manifest^oes,  He  addressed  a  lettec 
to  the  counts,  barons,  citizens,  and  the  whole  people  ot 
1  Eiust  ii.  179;  and  ilL  880. 
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Sicily.  He  re?mitided  them  of  the  atrocious  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  Emperor  Henry  and  his  German 
followers ;  announced  the  excommunication  of  Mafk- 
wald,  the  absolution  of  all  his  adherents  from  their 
oaths  of  fidelity.  "  He  is  come  to  Sicily  with  the 
pirate  William  the  Pat  to  usurp  the  throne ;  to  say  of 
the  infant  Frederick,  *  This  is  the  heir,  let  us  slay  him, 
and  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.'  He  is  leagued 
with  the  Saracens ;  he  is  prepared  to  glut  their  throats 
with  Christian  blood,  to  abandon  Christian  wives  to 
their  lusts."  Towards  the  Saracens,  nevertheless,  In- 
nocent expresses  himself  with  mildness ;  **  if  they  re- 
main fkithiul  to  the  King,  he  will  not  merely  maintain^ 
he  will  augment  their  privil^es."  The  Pope  went 
further:  he  addressed  a  solemn  admonition  to  the 
Saracens.  **  They  knew  by  experience  the  gentleness 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  barbarity  of  Markwald. 
They  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  cruelties,  the 
drowning  in  the  sea,  the  roasting  of  priests  over  slow 
fires,  the  flagellation  of  multttudes.  He  who  was  so 
cruel  to  his  fellow  Chrii^ians  would  be  even  more  tuth- 
less  to  straoTgers,  to  those  of  otJier  rites  and  other 
creeds.  He  who  could  ungratefully  and  rebelliously 
rise  against  the  son  of  his  Hege  lord  would  little  respect 
the  rights  of  foreigners ;  all  oaths  to  them  would  be 
despised  by  one  who  had  broken  all  his  oaths  to  the 
Roman  See."^  With  still  more  singular  incongruity, 
he  assures  the  Saracens  that  he  has  sent  as  their  pro- 
tectors the  Cardinal  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  the 
Archbishops  of  Naples  and  Tarentum,  as  well  as  his 
own  relatives  John  the  Marshal  and  Otho  of  Pa;lum- 
bria.^      Markwald,    notwithstanding   these    denuncia* 

lBpist1i.ftSB.  <fipi8ti.489.    iroT.t4,U^. 
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tions  and  addresses,  pursued  his  way  and  appeared  be- 
fore Palermo. 

In  Apulia,  warlike  cardinals,  and  even  James  the 
Marshal,  the  cousin  of  the  Pope,  though  he  showed 
considerable  miUtary  skill  as  well  as  valor,  were  no 
antagonists  against  the  disciplined  and  experienced 
Germans,  Diephold,  and  Frederick  Malati,  who  heM 
Calabria.  Innocent  wanted  a  warrior  of  fame  and 
generalship  to  lead  his  forces.  France  was  the  land 
to  supply  bold  and  chivalrous  adventurers.  Sybilla,  the 
widow  of  Tancred  of  Sicily,  dethroned  by  Henry,  liad 
made  her  escape  from  her  prison  in  the  Tyrol.  She 
married  her  eldest  daughter  to  Walter  de  Brienne,  of 
a  noble  but  impoverished  house.  Walter  de  Brienne 
came  to  Rome  to  demand  the  inheritance  of  his  wife, 
the  principality  of  Tarentum  and  the  county  of  Lecce, 
which  Henry  had  settled  on  the  descendants  of  Tan- 
cred. Walter  was  the  man  whom  Innocent  needed. 
He  was  at  once  invested  in  the  possession  of  Tarentum 
and  Lecce ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  sworn  to  assert  no 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  but  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
infant  Sovereign.  Piety,  justice  and  pcdicy,  equally 
demanded  this  security  for  the  Pontiff,  as  guardian  of 
Frederick ;  a  security  precarious  enough  fix)m  a  power- 
ful, probably  an  ambitious  stranger.  Walter  returned 
to  France  to  levy  troops.  Markwald,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  his  own  forces  and  with  the  Saracens,  be- 
sieged Palermo ;  the  Papal  troops,  headed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  the  Marshal  and  the  Legate, 
came,  the  former  directly  by  sea,  to  the  aid  o£  Waltar 
the  Chancellor,  who  had  refused  all  the  advances  of 
Markwald.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  Markwald 
suffered  a  total  defeat     Magded,  the  Emir  o{  the  Sar- 
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acens,  was  slain.  In  the  baggage  of  Markwald  waA 
foand,  or  said  to  be  found,  a  will  with  a  golden  seal, 
purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Heniy.  It  com- 
manded his  wife  and  s(ni  to  recognize  all  the  Papal 
rights  over  Sicily  ;  it  bequeathed  Sicily,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  in  the  fullest  terms  to  the  Pope.  It 
commanded  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  estates  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  by  the  Empire  to  the  Pope.  If 
this  will  was  made  during  the  last  illness  of  the  Em- 
peror (yet  it  contemplates  the  contingency  of  his  wife 
dying  before  him),  he  might  have  been  disposed  either 
as  leaving  a  helpless  wife  and  an  infant  heir,  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  so  the  surrender  of  the 
Matildine  territories  may  have  beeji  designed  as  a  direct 
reward  for  the  confirmation  of  his  son  in  the  Empire ; 
or  the  whole  may  have  been  framed  in  a  fit  of  death- 
bed penitence.  The  suspicious  part  was  another  clause, 
bequeathing  the  duchy  of  Ravenna,  with  Bertinoro, 
and  the  march  of  Ancona,  to  Markwald;^  but  even 
this,  if  the  Duke  died  without  heirs,  was  to  revert  to 
the  Roman  See. 

The  appearance  of  Walter  de  Brienne  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  chosen  band  of  knights ;  his  com-  Jqh*,  laoL 
mission  by  the  Pope  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful,^  his 
rapid  successes,  his  defeat  of  Diephold  before  Capua, 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  into  their  fortresses,  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  Tarentum,  Lecce,  and  great 
part  of  Apulia,  alarmed,  or  gave  pretence  for  alarm, 
to  the  great  nobles  of  Sicily.     The  ambitious  church- 

^  The  will  is  in  the  Gesto,  xxvii.  It  is  of  ^eiy  doabtfbl  authenticity. 
Could  it  have  been  forged  by  Markwald,  to  be  produced  if  occasion  ra- 
fidrad?  or  was  it  firom  other  hands? 

t "  Domino  protegente  fideles  ab  iafidelibus."  —  Gesta,  o.  i 
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man  Walter  of  Troja,  the  Chaftcellor,  «sph^  to  tJm 
vacant  titchbfehoplnc  of  Palettho.  Intitxicfirrt  had  be«li 
obliged  to  consent  to  his  takmg  possess^n  of  the  tern* 
poralities  of  the  See,  though  he  withheld  the  palHnm.* 
The  Chancelldr  had  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the 
progress  of  Walter  de  Brienne.  A  gradual  approxi- 
mation took  place  betweeh  the  Chancellor  Archbishop 
and  Markwald.  Hie  Chancellor  was  to  leave  Mark- 
wald  in  undisputed  possesion  of  ApuKa,  Markirald  the 
Chancellor  in  that  of  Sicily.  The  friendship  was  hol- 
low and  mistmstfiil.  Each  suspected  and  accused  ihe 
other  of  designs  on*  the  Crown  ^— Markwald  fijr  him^ 
self,  Walter  for  his  brother,  Gentile .  Count  df  Mamn 
pelles.  Both,  however,  were  equally  jealous  of  Wafter 
de  Brienne :  Markwald  as  already  more  than  his  equal 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Chancellor  assumed 
loyal  apprehension  for  the  endangered  rights  (if  ike  in- 
*fant  B*rederick,  whom  the  Pope,  as  he  suspected,  wc/uW 
betray.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  justify  himself  *hi  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  the  young  ^Frederick,  whom  he 
warned  to  mistrust  all  around  him,  and  to  place  bis  scie 
reliance  on  the  parental  guardianship  tjf  Ihe  Pope. 
The  Chancellor  Walter  of  Trqja  was  now  in  the  kfeg- 
dom  of  Naples,  levying  money  for  the  service  of  ifce 
reahn,  which  he  is  accused  of  having  done  in  fte  most 
rapacious  manner,  not  iBparing  the  treasures,  nor  even 
the  holy  Vessel  of  the  churches.  He  might  "plead,  per- 
haps, the  tribute  paid  by  tlie  realm  to  the  ^pe.  To 
the  Papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  iPcfrto,  he  prt^tesed  un- 
bounded submission,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
received  absolution.  When,  however,  he  was  com- 
manded not  to  oppose  Walter  de  Brienae,   against 

1  May  a,  1S03. 
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whom  he  was  \n  almost  aftmed  oonfedtrmcy  wiA  the 
Germans,  he  broke  fiercely  out,  as  if  in  indignant  pa- 
triotism: **If  St.  Peter  himself  uttered  such  command, 
he  would  not  obey ;  the  fear  of  hell  should  not  tem])t 
him  to  be  guilty  of  such  treason ; "  and  he  is  said  to 
have  blasphemed  (such  is  the  term)  against  the  Pope 
himself.^  From  the  presence  of  the  Legate  he  set  <rat 
openly  to  join  Diephold.  A  battle  took  place  neat 
Bari.  Walter  de  Brienne,  though  embarrassed  by  iii^ 
presence  and  the  fears  of  the  Legate,  gained  a  complete 
victory:  many  important  prisoners,  among  them  a 
brother  of  Diephold,  were  taken. 

But  in  Sicily  as  well  as  NajJes  the  partisans  tff  Wal* 
ter  of  Troja,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the 
Norman  and  native  nobles,  were  now  in  alliance  witfi 
the  Germans.      Markwald  entered  Palermo,  and  be- 


came master  of  the  person  of  the  King.  s»p». 
He  died  shortly  after  of  an  unsuccessful  or  iurk«aia. 
unskilful  operation  for  the  stone.  The  palace  and  the 
person  of  the  King  were  seized  by  a  powerful  Nomum 
noble,  William  of  Capperone.  From  him  Walter  the 
Chancellor,  who  Btill  claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Troja, 
and,  despite  of  the  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  en- 
deavored by  a  long  course  of  intrigue  to  wreert  away 
the  precious  dbarge.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
death  of  Walter  de  Briemoe,  who  was  surprised,  taken, 
and  who  died  of  his  wounds*  as  a  prisoner  of  Diephold,, 
gave  back  the  ascendency  to  the  (German  party.  The 
Pope  was  constrained  to  accept  their  precarious  and 
doubtful  submission  ;  to  admit  them  to  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.     Diephold  became  the  most  pcwer^ 

^  Qesta,  xxxiT. 

s  The  baxUe,  the  Uth  of  June,  190ft. 
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fal  subject,  and  more  than  a  subject  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Thus  grew  up  the  young  Frederick,  the  ward  of  the 
Pope,  without  that  pious,  or  at  least  careful  education  ^ 
which  might  have  taught  him  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  Holy  See ;  among  Churchmen  who  conspired 
against  or  openly  defied  the  head  of  the  Church  ; 
taught  from  his  earliest  years  by  every  party  to  mis- 
trust the  other;  taught  by  the  Sicilians  to  hate  the 
Grermans,  by  the  Germans  to  despise  the  Sicilians ; 
taught  tliat  in  the  Pope  himself,  his  guardian,  there 
was  no  faith  or  loyalty ;.  that  his  guardian  would  have 
sacrificed  him,  had  it  been  his  interest,  to  the  house  of 
Tancred.  All  around  him  was  intrigue,  violence,  con- 
flict Government  was  almost  suspended  throughout 
Sicily.  The  Sai*acens  hardly  acknowledging  any  alle- 
giance to  the  throne,  warred  with  impartiality  against 
the  Christians  of  both  parties ;  yet  neither  had  any 
repugnance  to  an  alliance  with  the  gallant  Infidels 
against  tlie  opposing  party.  Such  was  the  training 
of  him  who  was  in  a  short  time  to  wear  the  Imperial 
crown,  to  wage  the  last  strife  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstaufen  with  his  mother,  rather  perhaps  his  step- 
mother, the  Church. 

1  The  Cardinal  Cencio  SavelU,  afterwards  the  mild  HoDorioa  III.,  had  U 
ifBt  the  uominal  charge  of  hia  educatioii. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Empire,  now  vacant,  might  seem  to  invite  tlitf 
commanding  interposition  of  Innoc^it.  Itv«<»ncyof 
opened  almost  a  wider  field  for  the  ambition  *^  ^^v^- 
of  the  Pope,  and  for  those  exorbitant  pretensions  to 
power  which  disguised  themselves  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  order  by  expanding  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  than  Italy  itself.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  reconcile  these  vast  demands  for  what  was  called 
spiritual  freedom,  but  which  was  in  &ct  spiritual  do- 
minion, with  the  real  interests  of  Germany.  The 
prosperity,  the  peace  of  the  Empire  depended  on  the 
strength,  the  influence,  the  unity  of  the  temporal  ]h)w- 
er ;  the  security,  the  advancement  of  the  Papacy  on 
its  weakness  and  its  anarchy.  A  vigorous  and  uncon- 
itested  Sovereignty  could  alone  restrain  the  conflicting 
states,  and  wisely  and  temperately  administered,  might 
advance  the  social  condition  of  Germany.  At  all 
events,  such  sovereignty  was  necessary  to  spare  the 
realm  from  years  of  civil  war,  during  which  armed 
adventurers  grew  up,  from  their  impregnable  castles 
warring  against  each  other,  defying  all  government, 
wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  preventing  onl- 
ture,  inhibiting  commerce,  retarding  civilization.  But 
a  powerful  Emperor  had  always  been  found  formidable 
to  the  Church,  at  least  to  the  temporal  rule  of  the 
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Papacy ;  his  claims  to  Italian  dominion  were  only 
suspended  by  his  inability  to  enforce  them ;  and  the 
greater  his  strength,  the  less  the  independence  of  the 
German  prelacy.  The  Emperor  either  domineered 
over  them,  or  filled  the  important  sees  with  his  own 
favorites.  The  Pope  could  not  but  remember  the  long 
strife  of  his  predecessors  with  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  ;  in  them  was  centred  all  the  hostility,  all  the 
danger  of  GhibeHinism ;  tb^  seemed  bam  to  be  im- 
placable foes  of  the  Fvpajcj :  he  might  natoraUy  shrink 
in  execration  at  the  recenrt  cruelties  of  H«iry,  though 
he  could  hardly  augur  in  the  infant  King  of  SicMy 
so  obstinate  an  antagonist  to  his  soocessors  as  Fred- 
erick II. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Empire  in  this  haughty 
house  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  serious  apprehemion ; 
it  added  immeasurably  to  the  Imperial  power,  and 
every  subordinate  consideration  fnust  be  sacrificed  to 
the  limitation  of  that  pow^. 

Immediatdy  after  the  dealSi  of  Henry,  his  brother 
Philip  ruttrw  Philip,^  abatidoning  his  first  intention  of  d^ 
toQmMXij.  soending  to  the  south,  and  rf  talm^  wiA 
him  the  young  Frederick,  hastened  to  the  Alps,  wUch 
he  reached  not  without  difficulty,  pursued,  even  men- 
aced, by  the  murmurs  and  imprecations  of  tihe  Italians. 
Already  had  Henry  in  his  lifetime  obtained  the  oath 
of  numy  of  the  German  princes  to  his  infimt  sob,  as 
King  of  the  Romans  and  heir  of  the  Em[Hre.  Ph9ip 
at  first  asserted,  and  seemed  honestly  disposed  to  assert 


I  Philip  had  been  Ititetided  for  hdly  orden,  WM  provMt  of  Aiac-lA-CbA- 
pelle,  had  been  chosen  Bishepof  Wortzbnrg  in  1191.  In  1194  he  aocooH 
panied  the  Emperor  to  Apulia;  was  named  Duke  of  Tliscanj,  llJd5;  mariieil 
to  the  Priocesr  Irene;  Doke  of  Swabia^  119S. 
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the  claims  of  his  n^liew ;  but  an  infant  Emperor  was 
too  contrary  to  Gennan  usage,  manifestly  so  unsuited 
to  die  difficult  times,  that  Philip  consented  to  be 
chosen  King  by  a  large  body  of  princes  and  lurobe. 
of  prelates  asseii^bled  at  Mulfaausen.^  But  the  adverse 
^aity  liad  not  been  inactive  The  soul  of  this  party 
was  Adolph  of  Altena,  the  powerful,  opulent,  and 
erajfty  Archbishc^  of  Colore.  The  gre%t  pi^el^tes  of 
the  J^hiiie  and  the  neighboring  princes  seemed  to  claim 
1^  kind  of  initjiative.  Ifhe  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Con- 
Kid  of  Wittlesbach,  was  ]|,bsent  in  the  Holy  Land;^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  appeared  at  first  on  the  side 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  met  at  Ander- 
nach^  and  professed  surprise  that  the  rest  of  the  princes 
were  so  slow  in  joining  the  legitimate  Diet.  They  de- 
termufied,  of  themsdves,  to  raise  up  an  antagonist  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen*  Three  princes  for  diffeiy 
ent  reasons  refused  to  embark  in  die  perilous  contest. 
Richard  of  Ccnmwall  was  at  length  conscious  of  his 
felly  in  aspiring,  a9  he  had  too  often  done,  to  t|ie  Em- 
pire. Berthold  of  Zahringen,  who  had  once  yielded, 
withdrew  from  prudence,  or  rath^  avarice.'  Bernard 
of  Saxony,  as  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  Empire,  and  already  pl^dged  to  the  cause  of  Philip. 
The  prelates  turned  their  thoughts  at  length  to  the 
bouse  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  irreconcilaUe  adversary 
of  the  house  of  Swabia.  Henry,  the  eldest  otho. 
son,  was  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  the  second,  Otho, 

^  At  Amstadt,  in  Thuxingia,  according  to  Boehmer,  Prof.  p.  ix.  Com- 
pnre  the  passage  as  to  the  sponlaueoos  ofTer  of  the  princes. 

3  Conrad  of  Radensburg,  Bi«bop  of  Hildeaheim,  later  of  WurUboig,  onoa 
a  lellow-fitudent  of  Thomaa  k  Becket,  was  also  in  the  Holy  Land;  as  also 
tlie  eldest  son  of  Heniy  the  Lion. 

*  Annal.  Argentin. 
%ou.  IT.  33 
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since  the  house  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, had  resided  at  the  court  of  England,  under  the 
protection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall.  By  his  valor  he 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  uncle,  King  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion :  he  had  been  created  first  Count  of 
York,  afterwards  Count  of  Poitou.  Otho  could  not 
have  lived  under  a  better  training  for  the  fostering  his 
hereditary  hatred  and  thirst  of  revenge  agiunst  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  for  the  love  of  chivahvus 
adventure.  He  had  nothing  to  lose,  an  imperial  crown 
to  win.  His  uncle,  Richard  of  England,  could  never 
A.o.  1198.  forget  his  imprisonment  in  Germany,  and  the 
part  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  that  galling  and  dis- 
graceful transaction.  The  perfidy  and  avarice  of 
Henry  were  to  be  visited  in  due  retribution  on  his 
race.^  Otho  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  to  gain  the 
Imperial  crown,  well  furnished  with  English  gold,* 
with  some  followers,  and  with  provisions  rf  war.  In 
May  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Cologne ;  he  was 
declared  the  champion  of  the  Church :  he  owed  his 
election  to  a  few  Churchmen.  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne either  represented,  or  pretended  to  represent,  be- 
sides his  own  vote,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Eng- 
lish gold  bought  the  avaricious  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  Flemish  nobles,  allied  with  England,  were  almost 
unanimous  in  fiivor  of  Otho ;  many  other  princes,  who 

1  By  the  English  account  Ring  Richard  by  his  money  initiated  the  pio- 
coediugs  of  Archbishop  Adolpb;  he  bought  the  crown  for  Otho:  "Rex 
Hicbardus  divitiis  et  consiliis  pollens,  tantum  egit  mnneribus  et  xeniis  soii 
erga  Archepiscopum  Colonitt  et  er^  proceres  imperii,  quod  omnibus  alllf 
oniiHsis,  Othonem  nepotem  suum,  mine  strenuitatis  et  elegantis  corporis 
adolcBcentem  clegerint.'*  —  Radolpfa.  Coggeshal,  ap.  Martene,  v.  851. 
Philip  asserts  this  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope.  —  Apud  Innocent,  Epist  i.  747. 

''^  According  to  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  50,000  marks.  ^  Quso  in  sommariii 
ferebant  quinquaginta  dextrariL*'  —  o  vii.  17. 
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had  returned  from  the  Crusades  on  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  joined  either  from  love  of  war,  r^ 
spect  for  the  Church,  or  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
the  growing  party. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  notion  of  a 
great  supreme  religious  power,  the  representative  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  justice  upon  earth,  ab 
solutely  above  all  passion  or  interest,  interposing  with 
the  commanding  voice  of  authority  in  the  quarrels  of 
kings  and  nations,  persuading  peace  by  the  uniropeach  • 
able  impartiality  of  its  judgnrents,  and  even  invested  in 
power  to  enforce  its  unerring  decrees.  But  the  sub- 
limity of  the  notion  depends  on  the  arbiter's  absolute 
exemption  from  the  unextinguishable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  If  the  tribunal  commands  not  unques- 
tioning respect ;  if  there  be  the  slightest  just  suspicion 
of  partiality  ;  if  it  goes  beyond  its  lawful  province ;  if 
it  has  no  power  of  compelling  obedience ;  it  adds  but 
another  element  to  the  general  confrision  ;  it  is  a  parti- 
san enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  a  mediator 
conciliating  conflicting  interests,  or  overawing  the  col- 
lision of  factions.  Yet  such  was  the  Papal  power  in 
these  times :  often,  no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity,  too  often  on  the  other ;  looking  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  alone,  assumed,  but  assumed  with- 
out ground  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Christendom  and 
mankind  ;  the  representative  of  fallible  man  rather  than 
of  the  infalKble  God.  Ten  years  of  strife  and  civil  war 
in  Germany  are  to  be  traced,  if  not  to  the  direct  insti- 
gation, to  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  Pope  Innocent 
III. 

It  was  too  much  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  obtain 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  their  fitvor,  not  to  incline 
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them  outwardly  at  least  to  submit  their  claiHis  to  his 
investigation.  But  it  waa  almost  as  certaiQ  tha^  one 
party  at  least  wouI4  not  abide  by  his  un&vorable  de- 
cree :  and  however  awful  the  power  of  excouununica* 
tion  with  which  there  could  be  no  doubly  that  the  Pope 
would  endeavor  to  comp^  obedience^  in  no  instance 
luid  the  spiritual  power,  at  lea^t  in  later  days*  obtained 
eventual  success. 

Innocent  assumed  a  lofty  equity ;  but  tibe  house  of 
o^odnctof  Henry  the  Lion  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the 
inaocent.  Pope ;  the  hoQse  of  Swabia  ungovernable,  if 
not  inimical.  I^is  first  measure  against  Philip  was  one 
of  cautious  host^ity.  Philip  was  already  under  the  ban 
oH  the  Church  —  I.  As  imjdicated  with  his  brother  in 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  family  of  the  unfop- 
tunate  Tancred»  the  rival  &vored  by  the  Pope  for  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  II.  As  having  held  by  Imperial  grant 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda^  to  which  the 
Keb.iiflB.  Popes  maintained  their  right  by  anathema 
against  all  who  should  withhold  them  firom  the  See* 
The  Bishop  of  Sutri  was  sent  as  Legate  tp  demand  of 
PhiUp  the  imn^ediate  release  of  Sybilla,  the  widow  of 
Tapered,  and  of  her  daughters,  who  weire  imprisoned 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  Archbish<^  of  Salerno 
their  partisan.  The  German  prelates  of  the  Rhine 
were  commanded  to  support  this  demand,  to  sequester 
the  goods  of  all  who  had  presumed  to  assist  in  the  in- 
carceration of  an  Archbishop,  in  itself  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege.^ The  Chapter  of  Mentz,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Primate,  was  to  pronounce  an  mterdict  not  only  on 
those  concerned  in  the  imprisonment,  and  the  whole 
city  in  which  it  had  taken  place ;  but  also  to  bring 

i  £{M8t.  i.  2A,  25, 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Church  all  German  princes  who 
did  not  heartily  strive  for  their  release :  if  satisfaction 
was  not  instantly  made,  the  ban  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.^  Philip  himself  was  to  be  reminded  of 
his  state  of  excommimication,  as  usurper  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Church.  Only  on  his  giving  full  satis- 
fitcdon  on  both  points,  the  instantaneous  rdease  of  the 
prisoners,  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  and  his 
surrender  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  See,  was  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  empowered  to  grant  absolution ;  other- 
^^rise  Philip  could  only  receive  it  as  a  suppliant  from  the 
Pope  himself.  Thus  the  first  act  of  the  aspirant  to  the 
Empire  was  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  almost  the 
highest  pretensions  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  a  condem- 
nation of  his  brother's  policy,  the  cession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Innocent  had  chosen  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  perhaps  from  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, for  this  important  Legiition,  in  frill  confidence, 
no  doubt,  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  would 
quench  all  feelings  of  nationality.  But  either  frtml 
this  nationality,  from  weakness,  or  love  of  peace,  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Philip  to  stretch  to  the  utmost,  if  not  to  go  beyond, 
his  instructions.  Philip  consented  in  vague  w<»*ds  to 
the  amplest  satisfaction ;  and  on  this  general  promise, 
obtained  a  secret  absolution  from  the  Legate.  Inno- 
cent disclaimed  his  weak  envoy ;  afterwards  degraded 
him  from  his  See,  and  banished  him  to  a  remote  monas- 
tery, where  he  died  in  shame  and  grief.^ 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Innocent  dwells  on  the  sins  of  the  hutoriotis  and 
eitfeminate  Sicilians,  who  had  been  visited  on  that  aoconnt  hy  the  enieltlw 
of  the  Grermans,  rather  than  on  the  tyranny  and  inhnmani^  of  Ihe  Q«rw 
mans.  —  Rpist  26. 

s  U^heUi,  Italia  Sacra,  i.  1275.    Worms,  Jane  S9  1108. 
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Yet  PhUjp  aitoocj  abaolj^iad  "by  ope  representing  the 
Papal  authority,  Tbis  pbj/^iimi  tp  the  validity  of  bis 
elecjtioii  w a^  tqism^vc^  ;  ^p4  in  n^^t  pt^e^  respects  bis 
superiority  was  ninniiest.  T}^q  largest  and  most  pow* 
erfulpiiurt  of  the  S^mpire  .^^l^pawjpdgeid  hiip  ;  his  army 
was  tliie  0trongesjb ;  tb^  treasuriBs  wfiiph  his  brpt^Pr  b^d 
brought  firom  Sicily  wier^  lavished  ^ith  ^ucqessfiil  prod- 
igality j  his  gwri^pn  as  y^  occipLpied  iVi^rJa-ChapeUje, 
tim  ciity  ip  Mrhieh  th3  Emperiors  were  crown^etl ;  all  the 
saer^  r^alid  weire  in  his  h^uM^s.  The  Eheiy^h  prel^ 
ates  and  the  nobler  of  Fl^^Mi^ina^  ^tpod  ^IffM^  ajone  on 
the  Skde  of  Otho ;  hut  fUchc^rd  of  Epgland  had  sup* 
I^ied  him  with  large  sums  pf  moi^ey ;  fin^  wi^  the  ^d 
July  10, 119S.  of  th/e  Fi^^mish  priaces  h^  nm^  hin^lf  masr 
grSf."""^  ter  of  Ai»-la-Chai)eUe,  and  w^fi  x;rown^  in 

ra^"2,1198.  **^    ^    ^y    ^    AfPhbi^Op    f^f     Cologpe, 

ams.|5^  1196.  Philip  ieelebrated  hi?  fco^oi^Ltio^  ^  Menta^ 
but  the  highest  Prelate  who  wpuld  pjer^n^  this  rite 
was  a  fpriQigner,  ^  le^i^t  pot  a  Ger^aii,  .A^mp^  Arch^ 
Wshop  of  the  Tarentj^r 

If  Ricb^iYl  of  ^gngla^d  vm  ^  fm^  §i4e  ip  1^  opsk- 
JwMp^^  test,  Philip  A»gu§^#  pf  Fpapcj^  wa^  sflT^  tP 
i/S^i^,  be  op  tb9  oth^ »  /E^pd  b^i4^s  his  riv^ry  with 
£nglai3bd«  the  King  of  France  had  persopal  sm4  heredi* 
tary  aanse  £np  hostih^  to  Oth9;  .wd  with  the  )u)a^e 
of  HpheDstaufen  h9  bp4'  ev^f  ipaintaiped :  firienxUy  al- 
Ibnoe.^ 
>  Inaocent  seemed  to  a^wait  the  ^uhmissiy^P  iof  the  oaj^s^ 

1  Godef.  Mon.  Arnold  Lubeck.  See  Von  Raumer,  iii.  p.  107.  G«rr. 
IHItH  Tbe  Kjng  ef  Francie,  writing  |»  jU^  Pope:  "  AA  b^ec  .cum  rex  Anglm 
fuer  fii»  et  nefa^  p^unuL  soil  viodiaajt^  n«pot«;vi  nmvf^  ^  Mnperi^m  ^pioem 
20B«^iv  TnUindere,  yos  nullate^i^  intrusiopw^  iU«n,  ^  t»lace^  dele's  tA" 
mittere,  quoniara  in  opprobrium  coronas  nostras  cognoscitor  rendfindai?.'* 

funocent,  Epist  i.  SPO. 
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to  his  iirbitrt^tioD ;  «s  yet,  U)4e6d,  he  w$j^  (uWj  occ^^^iied 
witk  the  a^rs  of  Rora^  aiid  Italy.  The  p^^ 
&teia4s  pf  0|:ho,  who  ooulcj  welj  afiticipate  iiis  ?n«><^"*- 
favorable  ju,dgai.ei>t9  were  the  &v^  to  majce  tlieir  appeal. 
Axkh*e8S(ss  were  sent  to  J^me  in  t}i^  name  qf  Eichar<l 
Kipg  of  England,  Cot^nt.  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the 
city  f)£  Mllm^  the  Archbishop  of  Colog^t^e,  his  s^fira- 
gftP0  the  ^i^hops  of  MuaB|;er»  Mij^dop,  Padefborn, 
Cainbr^y  and  Utrecht,  the  Bishop  c£  Stpasborg,  th« 
Abb^  of  Yercfea  and  Coryey,  Di4^e  Henry  of  Bra- 
bant^  with  many  Abbots  apd  CoMnte.  Mo3t  of  these 
documents  promised  the  mo^  profound  subipifisiop  on 
the  part  (of  Otho  ioj^e  Chm:<^h ;  specifioaUy  abandon^ 
th^  d^et^e$|ab)e  practice  ^  of  Jiei^qg  the  goods  of  bish- 
ops and  .^bots  on  their  deoeas^,  and  pledged  all  the 
undersigned  jU>  the  same  loyal  piptection  of  the  Church 
myi  all  her  rights.  The  lanswer  of  I^iuocen^  was  cour- 
teous, bulb  abst^e4  from  recogi^izing  tbe  jtitie  of  Otho. 

Tho  civil  war  begaa  its  diesplations.  PbiJip  at  first* 
gained  greajk  ady^ul^es ;  he  advanced  alo^pst  a.^.  iias. 
to  the  gates  of  Colore ;  jand  iieltreated  only  ou  Urn 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  a  powerful  army  from  Flaor 
d^ra.  It  was  civil  war  in  its  moat  barbairous  lawloss- 
ness.  Bofiu,  Andema(Ch«  and  otber  towns  were  burned ; 
it  is  said  that  a  nun  was  sfcripp^d  naked,  anoii>tod;  with 
honey,  rolkd  io  feathers,  and  then  aet  ou  a  hor^  with 
her  £acQ  to  the  tail,  and  paraded  through  tho  streets* 
Philip,  ou  his  side,  wrought  by  indignation  froam  his 
constitutionAl  mildness,  commanded  the  guilty  soJdien 
to  be  boiled  in  hot  water.  The  winter  suspended  the 
hostile  operations. 

Philip  himself  maintained  a  lofty  silence  towards 

1 "  Consaetudinem  illam  d(4G^UUeou** 
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Rome ;  he  would  not,  it  might  seem^  compromise  the 
right  of  election  in  the  princes  and  prelates  rf  the 
realm,  by  what  might  be  construed  into  the  acknowl- 
edged arbitration  of  a  superior  authority.  A  year  had 
now  passed ;  the  war,  on  the  whole,  had  been  to  his 
advantage;  the  death  of  Richard  of  Ekigland  had  de- 
prived Otho  of  his  most  formidable  ally.  Innocent 
could  no  longer  brook  delay;  without  his  aid  there  was 
danger  lest  the  cause  of  Otho  should  utterly  fail.  His 
expectations  that  both  parties  would  lay  the  cause  at 
his  feet  were  disappointed ;  he  was  compiled  to  take 
the  initiative.  Unsummoned  therefore  by  general  con- 
sent, appealed  to  by  but  cme  party,  he  ascended  a&  it 
were  his  tribunal ;  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  though  by  no  means  committing  himself,  he 
allowed  his  &vorable  disposition  to  transpire  somewhat 
more  clearly.  In  an  address  to  the  Princes  and  Prel- 
ates, he  declared  his  surprise  that  a  cause  on  which 
depended,  the  dignity  or  (Esgraoe  of  the  Church,  the 
peace  and  unity  or  the  desolation  of  the  Empire,  had 
not  been  nt  once  submitted  to  him,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  sole  and  absolute  right  of  determining  the  dispute 
in  the  &^t  and  last  resort.  It  was  his  duty  to  admon- 
ish them  to  put  an  end  to  this  fiital  anarchy.  He 
would  adjudge  the  crown  to  him  who  should  unite  the 
greater  number  of  sui&ages^  and  was  the  best  deserv- 
ing.^ The  merits  of  the  case  were  thus  left  to  no  rigid 
rule  of  right,  but  vaguely  yielded  up  to  his  arlritrary 
judgment.  Philip,  at  the  same  time,  found  it  expe- 
dient to  announce  his  election,  not  to  submit  his  claim, 
to  the  Court  of  the  Pontiff.^    He  wrote  from  the  city 

1  Epist.  i.  690;  date  probably  May  90. 
s  Spirea,  Hay  28. 
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of  Spires,  that  he  had  received  with  due  honor  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Auastosia,  the 
envoys  of  the  Pope,  He  had  only  kept  them  in  his 
i^ourt  to  witness  the  course  of  affidrs.  He  sent  them 
now  to  announco  that  by  God's  merciful  guidance  all 
bad  turned  out  in  his  &vor,  the  obstacles  to  his  eleva- 
tion were  rapidly  disappearing ;  he  entreated  his  Holi- 
ness to  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  their  report.  At  the 
same  time  came  an  address  fix)m  the  princes  and  prel- 
ates ;  the  list,  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  few  names  which  had  sup- 
ported the  address  of  Otho. 

Philip  Augustus  of  Franpe  supported  the  demands 
of  PMlip's  partisans.  Among  the,  princes  were  the 
kings  of  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Meran,  and  Lorraine,  the  margraves  of  Meis- 
sen, Brandenburg,  and  Moravia.  The  host  of  prelates 
was  even  more  imposing.  The  archbishops  of  Magde- 
burg, of  Treves  (who  had  perhaps  been  brought  back), 
and  Besaufon;  the  Bishops  of  Ratisbon,  Freisingen, 
Augsburg,  Constance,  Eichstadt,  Worms,  Spires,  Brix- 
en,  and  Hildesheim,  with  a  large  number  of  abbots, 
Herzfeld,  Tegemsee,  Elwangen.  These  had  signed, 
but  there  were  besides  assenting  to  the  address,  Othf) 
the  palatine  of  Burgundy  (Philip's  brother),  the  dukes 
of  Zahringen  and  Carinthia,  the  margraves  of  Lands- 
berg  and  Bohbei^ ;  the  palgraves  of  Thuringia,  Wit- 
tlesbach,  and  numberless  other  counts  and  nobles :  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the 
Bishops  of  Verden,  Halberstadt,  Merseburg,  Naum- 
burg,  Osnaburg,  Bamberg,  Passau,  Coire,  Trent,  Metz, 
Toul,  Verdun,  Lidge.  There  was  submission,  at  the 
same  time  something  of  defiance  and  menace,  in  their 
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ktiguage;  They  decliu^  that  thejr  had  ho  deagn  to 
straiten  the  rights  of  the?  holy  see;  but  they  urged 
upon  the  Pope  that  he?  should  riot  ^croach  oil  the 
rights  6f  the  Empire  ;  they  warned  hhn  against  host! - 
ity  towstrda  ilarkwald  the  seneschal  of  the  Empire,  anl 
declared  themselves  ready  after  a  ^it  repose,  wJih  the 
Emperofr  at  theh^  head^  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
Rome  in  great  foree.^  Th^l  Pope  replied  to  the  prince 
arid  jSi'ekites  thart;  he  had  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  con- 
tested election ;  he  should  be  prepdi'cd  to  Join  the 
Emperor  who  had  been  elected  ktWftdlr;  he  sfaonld 
remember  rather  the  good  thari  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
En>peror ;  it  Was  by  no  means  his  desite  io  trench  on 
his  temporal  rights,  but  to  det  for'  the  good  of  tJie  ertf- 
pire  as  of  the  chureh.  Ttfey  ^ould  judge  itttet  of 
his  proceedings  against  Markwald,  when  better  in- 
fonned,  and  when  they  had  closed  their  ears  i^airist 
the  calumniators  of  Ae  Roman  see. 

Conrad  Arehbishopf  of  Ment2,*  the  Primate  of  Gter- 
tnany,  of  noble  famfly,  venerable  for  his  a^i  his  learri- 
irig,  and  bis  character^  had  been  absent  in  the  Holy 
Land  throtighout  all  these  proeeedings.  iTo  hm<  sttp- 
|)08ing  him  to  be  yet  in  Pdesline,  Innocerit  addressed 
ii»y^ii90.  an  epiBtle^  which  explained  the  state  of  the 
contest,  manifestly  with  a  strong  bearing  towiirds  Otho ; 
be  declared  that  ail  his  measui^  were  fer  the  greatness, 
not,  as  turbulent  ttien  asserted,  for  the  destmetion  of 


1  The  date  of  this  address  of  the  German  pirioces  and  prelates  is  of  i 
knportanee.  Huiter  pla^ses  ii  id  li99.  It  i«  dattiDd  *i  Spires,  tr.  Kal.  Jon. 
May  2S;  Georgish  in  hb  Regesta assignsit to  118S)  ttat  if  fo,  H  prtc«d^ 
the  coronation  both  of  Otho  and  Philip.  Von  Raumer  places  it  in  his  text 
hi  1199,  hi  his  hote  m  119S.    Bodutief  hi  120^. 

^OoTkT^A  hold  the  cardioal  bisfaoprie  of  St.  Sabilia»  vitli  the  priawy^  bf 
Meats.  — EpistU.  293^ 

^Epistfi. 
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the  Empire.  lie  enjoSti^  Jilin  td  ^tid  oi^w  to  hb 
diocese,  that  stll  ftie  officfert,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
barons  dependent  on  the  church  of  Mentz,  shouM  sop^ 
port  the  Ertip^tor  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  Conrad 
had  already  set  o\it  for  Europe,  he  piassediToV.e^iMd.' 
through  Ronile  ;  and  Inriooent,  afte^  k  long  confeienc^, 
ifi  vested  him  in  flill  ftnthofrity  to  i^^^Sstaiblisb  peace  ih 
(Jermariyi  The  Primate,  oh  hfe  part^  pi^omised  tb 
cotoe  to  iio  final  deterttiinatid<<  "Without  lending  previ- 
ous infbrniation  tc  the  Pope.  Oil  the  arriVat  gj.  jtanWi 
of  Conrad  in  Gerrftany  both  parties  consented  ^^^^^^ 
to  a  ^spension  of  jirms  urttil  St.  Mattki's  Day. 

Bcith  cohtending  parties  sertt  a1»ibassadott<  tof  Inno^- 
cent.  Those  of  Otho  were  nrgetttj  i»iploiV' i5„,5,^aaiei 
in^,  firubririssive.  Iri  erery  respect  ^ould  liie  *°^*'^* 
tfeligious  Otho  submit  himself  to  the  wishes  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Po|5e.  The  envoys  6f  Philip  were  tlie  provost 
6f  St.  Thomas  irt  Sthtsburg,  and  ft  sabdeatJdn  of  the 
Roman  Ohnrcli.  Perfiaps  ttone  id(  the  great  prelates 
wonld  trust  themselves  or  cdiild  be  trasted  im  such  a 
iriissioh.  To  them  Innocent  seized  the  occasion  of 
proclaiming  i*i  a  fiill  eonsistftrf  of  CardinAb  the  su- 
Iwetoacy  of  the  spiritual  ovei*  the  temporal  power.  The 
Whole  ^  the  old  Testament  wa^  cited  to  hfa  purpose. 
The  subokiination  of  the  kingship  to  the  pries^ood 
m  Melchi§ed^  and  Abr^amj  the  iirferiorfty  of  t^ 
anointed  to  bittf  who  anoints  i  evert  Christ  the  anoiwted, 
is  inferior  as  to  his  manhood,-  to  the  Fatter  hj  whom 
he  is  anbiiited.  Priests  ctrei  ^lled  gods;  kings  {irince^; 
the  one  have  power  on  eArth,  the  othe*  in  beav^A  j  one 
Dver  the  soul,  the  other  over  the  bedy ;  the  priesthood 
is  as  rtiuch  tnore  worthy  thfen  the  kingdhip  as  the  soul 
than  tfce  body.     The  ^esthood  is  older  tfito  the  king- 
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ship :  Grod  gave  Israel,  who  had  long  had  priests,  kings 
in  his  wrath.  Only  among  the  heathen  was  the  king- 
dom the  older ;  yet  even  Baal,  who  ruled  over  Assyria 
after  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  younger 
than  Shem.  Then  came  allusions  to  the  fate  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  to  the  disunion  of  the  priesdiood 
by  the  wicked  schismatic  Jeroboam.  From  thence  to 
modem  times  the  transition  was  bold  but  easy.  The 
happy  times  of  Innocent  IL  and  the  Saxon  Lothair 
and  their  triumph  over  Conrad  and  Anacletns  were 
dgnificantly  adduced :  "  So  truth  ever  subdues  false- 
hood.'* The  allusion  to  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
even  more  fine  and  subtle.  In  him  the  Empire  was 
united  while  the  Church  was  divided ;  but  the  schism 
and  he  who  fostered  the  schism  were  stricken  to  the 
earth.  Now  the  Church  is  one,  tlie  Empire  divided. 
It  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  the  Pope  had  trans- 
ferred the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West,  that  the 
Empire  is  granted  as  an  investiture  by  the  Pope.  "  We 
will  read  the  letter  of  your  lord,  we  will  consult  with 
our  brethren,  and  then  give  our  answer ;  may  God  en- 
able us  to  act  wisely  for  His  honor,  the  advantage  of 
the  Church,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire."  In  his 
reply  to  the  princes  of  Qermany,  the  leaning  of  Inno- 
cent against  PhiUp,  though  yet  slightly  disguised,  was 
more  clearly  betrayed.  If  he  had  the  majority  of 
voices  and  the  possession  of  the  regalia,  on  the  other 
liaiid  must  be  taken  into  account  the  illegality  of  his 
coronation,  his  excommunicaticm  by  the  Church  firom 
which  he  had  but  fraudulently  obtained  absolution ;  the 
design  to  make  the  Empire  hereditary  in  his  house. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  arraigned  in  no  mod- 
erate terms  for  presuming  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
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diet  of  the  Empire  without  the  Pc^'s  previous  con- 
sent.^ 

The  assembly  at  BoppEirt  in  the  previotis  year  had 
come  to  nothing.  Otho  only  appeared,  neither  Philip 
nor  his  supporters  ccmdescended  to  notice  the  suornioni". 
Again  the  war  broke  out,  and  raged  with  all  Job^  usei 
its  ferocity.  Philip  fell  on  the  here4itary^ territories  of 
the  house  of  Guelf.  The  Archbishop  of  Magdebui^ 
burned  Uelmstadt ;  Henry,  the  brptber  of  Otho,  rav^ 
aged  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim,  and  threw  himself 
into  BrunffVfick,.  now  besieged  by  Philip.  Philip  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  with  great  loss  and  dishonor ;  be 
returned  to  the  Rhine,  where  his  ally  the  Bishop  of 
Worms  was  wasting  the  country,  round  hisoot-sr. 
own  city ;  he  obtained  a  powerful  ally  in  Conrad  of 
Scharienech,  the  coadjutor,  of  the  Bishop  of  Spires. 
The  death  of  the  peacefol  Primate^  Conrad  of  Mentz, 
destroyed  all  hopes,  if  hopes  there  were,  of  composing 
the  strife  by  amicable  negotiation.  A  double  election 
for  the  primacy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
all-perVading  conflict.  Hardly  were  the  last  obsequies 
paid  to  the  remains  of  Conrad  when  the  Chapter  met. 
Both  the  elected  prates  were  men  of  noble  Grerman 
race.  The  partisans  of  Philip  chose  Leopold  of  the 
house  of  Schonfield,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  See  of  Worms.  Leopold  was  a  churchman,  strong 
in  mind,  strong  in  body,  vigorous  and  violent ;  no  less 
distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  a  warlike  leader  than 
an  able  prelate;  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  at  least  had  not  restrained  his  soldiers  in  the 
plunder  of  churches :  his  enemies  described  him  as  a 
tyrant  rather  than  a  bishop ;  and  such  was  his  daring 

1  Epist  vol.  i.  p.  691. 
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thtft  ke  18  siBdd,  90tt^\v^bM  lAteV^  Wklf  *}1  th«f  pmif  ^ 
burning  torches,  to  have  excommnnicated  the  Pdpe 
bhnd^.^  Tie  6ppK»Jt€f  party  elected  Siegfried,  of  the 
house  tff  Eppsteiti^  but  Mentz  being  1ft  jxusse^ion  of 
their  ndrerdaries,  they  withdrew  to  Bingen  to  eonfirm 
their  dMtiofitf 

Iiiiioceftt  now  defertoiBied  to  fts^ume  o^nly  A^  tah^- 
Po^  ifMo-  tioW  of  snpreTne  at%iiier  in  this  gf eat  qBaitd. 
SSSnl*"^  The  Gftfdind  GKlMo  Fie^leoni,  Biafcoi^  of 
PalestriflA^  a^p^iftifed  m  GcJ^ttiany  With  a  Bdll  eoiitas^ 
ing  the  full  ^^4  eldrboi^te  judgmefit.  T^  was  ilie 
t^nor  of  the  Btdl :  -^  '^  It  belongs  to  the  Ap^stoUc  See 
to  pttfis  jtiG^ent  on  the^  elcitftion  of  thd  Emp^tof,  bodi 
in  the  first  and  last  I'esort  ^'  hi  the  6tsty  beeafusd  by  her 
aid  and  dn  her  acoodnt  the  !Bmpii*«  wds^  titmsplaAted 
from  Constioitinople ;  by  her  as  ihe  sole  Mthointy  ftk 
this  transplanting,  oA  heo*  behalf  and  fef  her  bett^  pro- 
tection s  in  the  last  rectott^  becliuse  the  Bniperor  re- 
ceives the  final  confirmatioit  of  Itis  ^^hy  from  the 
Pope;  is  consecrated^  drowned^in^^ested  ifi  the  inip^ 
rial  dtgnitrf  by  hiiM.  That  which  tnust  be  sought  is  the 
lawful^  tbo  rights  the  expe^Menti'^  Infiooent  pt^oe^eds  to 
discuss  at  length  the  daims  of  the  tiiree  kings,^  the 
child  (V^rick  of  Skily),  Philip,  and  O&o.  He 
admits  the  kwftd  eleetiony  the  oaAh  twiee  tafben,  and 
once  at  least  freely,  by  <be  Prkices  of  the  Empire  to 

1  Cesar,  Bteisterb.  Dialog.  Mirac  H.  9. 

*  It  was  (h«  Emperor,  ttoi  the  Kitig  oF  the  Qennam.  ItmttMi  te  tlM- 
017,  held  to  this  distiiietioii.  The  Gehnins  had  ftill  right  to .  chdofte  tbair 
king,  but  their  king,  being  also  by  established  usage  Emperor^  came  nnder 
the  dh>»ct  co^fif^ance  of  the  Pbpe.  ~  EpiSt  I.  S97. 

•  AccDidhi^  te  M.  A<^1  fFhiltp  der  HebensiMiiiBr)y  lie  tMibertNki  #fls 
not  a  published  document;  at  all  events  it  contains  the  yiews  and  reasos- 
higs  of  iDDoceni  The  results  were  t6  be  communicated  to  tAe  Prindes  ef 
the  Empire  by  his  Legates. 
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the  ybting  Pi^erick.  •*  His  damse  It  nriglit  se^cftM  in- 
cumb€fht  on  the'  Apd^tolic'  S^e,  ad  the  prote<rtor  6f  life 
orphan,  to  maintain  ;  and  lest,  when  Cctme  to  riper 
years,  in  bis  whith  at  hairing  been  deprived  of  the  Em- 
pire i)jr  the  Papal  decree,  he  should  become  hostile  to 
the  Pope  aftd  withdraw  the  Iriilgdotii  ot  Naples  from 
her  aDegiance  toi  the  Holy  See.  Btit,  oft  the  other 
hand,  on  whom  did  this  elefctSon  fkll?  to  whom  \tag 
this  oslth  sworh  ?  To  one  hot  merely  Ifickpable  of  rul- 
ing the  Empire,  but  of  doing  anythirtg  ;  U  child  of  two 
years  old,  si  child  hot  yet  b&pti^."  The  Delib^ralSon 
fehlarges  oh  tH6  titter  ihifitn^s  of  H  child  fohr*  sttch  a 
high  oflSce  in  frilch  perilous  tihies.  "Woe  hnto  the 
realm,  saith  the  Scripture,  whose  kin^  is  a  dhild.  Dsih- 
gerons,  too,  wer6  it  to  the  Ghuhih  to  unite  the  Empire 
'with  the  kingdom  cf  Sicily.  Yet  never  will  Frederick 
til  riper  years  be  ablfe  justly  to  feproach  the  See  df 
Home  with  having  rt)bbfe(i  him  of  his  Empire ;  it  isf  his 
otm  uncle  who  ivill  haVe  deprived  hrm  of  that  cr'own, 
6f  hisf  pdtemal  inheritance,  ahd  't^ho  is  eien  en^e^tvoS 
ihg  by  his  inyrftiidons  to  despoil  him  of  his  mothei'^s 
kingdom,  did  not  the  holy  Church  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  his  rights.^ 

"  JTeither  Can  Any  objection  be  raised  agkinst  the 
legality  of  the  election  of  Philip.  It  rests  npon  the 
gravity,  the  dignity,  the  nuhiber  of  thdse  'V^rho  chaie 
him.  It  nlay  appear  vindictive,  dnd  therefore  unbe- 
coming in  us,  because  bis  fMiei  and  hi^  brtrthei*  havfe 
been  pelfSeteutors  of  the  ^hm'ch,  to  visit  their  sin^'  on 
him.  He  is  mighty  too  iri  territory,  iri  wealth,  in  peo- 
ple ;  Is  it  riot  i6  swirti  agJiinst  thJb  stiieani  to  provoke  the 

1  B«inark  this  provident  anticipation  of  Frederick's  fbture  oauae  of  quar* 
rel  T  Uh  the  S^  of  ^m^,  and  (he  btame  cas^  on  his  relative. 
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enmitj  of  the  powerful  against  the  Church,  we  who, 
if  we  favored  Philip,  might  enjoy  that  peace  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  ensue  ? 

^  Yet  is  it  right  that  we  should  declare  against  him. 
Our  predecessors  have  excommunicated  him,  justly, 
solemnly ,r  and  canonically :  justly,  because  he  has  vio* 
lendy  seized  the  patrimony  of  St.  P^ter ;  solenmly,  in 
St.  Peter's  church  on  a  high  festivity  during  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  ,  He  has  obtained  absolution,  it  is 
true,  from  our  Legate,  the  Bishop  of  Sutri,  but  in 
direct  contradiction  to  our  express  commands.  Besides 
he  is  under  the  ban  pronounced  against  Markwald  and 
all,  Grermans  as  well  as  Italians,  who  are  his  partisans. 
It  ie  moreover  notorious  that  he  swore  fealty  to  the 
child ;  he  is  guilty  therefore  of  perjury :  he  may  all^e 
that  we  have  declared  that  oath  null ;  but  the  Israelites, 
when  th^  would  be  released  from  their  oath  concern- 
ing Gibeon,  first  consulted  the  Lord ;  so  should  he  first 
have  consulted  us,  who  can  alone  absolve  from  oaths. 
But  if  &ther  shall  succeed  to  sou,  brother  to  brother, 
the  Empire  ceases  to  be  elective,  it  becomes  hereditary ; 
and  in  what  house  woukl  the  Empire  be  perpetuated  ? 
—  a  house  in  which  one  persecutor  of  the  church  suc- 
ceeds to  another.  The  first  ^enry  who  rose  to  the 
Empire  (the  Pope  goes  back  to  king  Henry  V.,  with 
whom  the  Hohenstaufen  had  but  remote  connection), 
violently  and  perfidiously  laid  hands  on  Pope  Paschal, 
of  holy  memory,  who  had  crowned  him ;  imprisoned 
him  with  his  cardinals,  whom  he  threatened  to  murder, 
until  Paschal,  in  fear  for  Henry  not  for  himself,  ap- 
peased the  madman  by  concession.  The  said  Henry 
chose  an  heresiarch  as  an  Antipope,  set  up  an  idol 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  the  schism  lasted 
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till  the  time  of  Pope  Calixtos.  From  this  house  came 
Frederick,  who  promised  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Ti- 
burtines  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  retained  them  as 
liegemen  of  the  Empire,  and  threatened  our  ancestor 
the  Chancellor  Alexander,  who  asserted  the  rights  of 
St.  Peter,  that  if  it  were  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he 
should  feel  how  sharp-edged  were  the  swords  of  the 
Germans ;  who  plotted  to  dethrone  Pope  Hadrian,  al- 
leging that  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest ;  who  fomented 
a  long  schism  against  Alexander;  deceived  and  be- 
sieged Pope  Lucius  in  Verona.  His  son  and  succes- 
8i>r  Henry  was  accursed  even  on  his  accession,  for  he 
invaded  and  wasted  the  lands  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Church  cut  off  the  noses  of  some  of  the 
servants  of  our  brother.  He  took  the  murderers  of 
Bishop  Alber^mong  his  followers,  and  bestowed  large 
fiefs  upon  them.  He  caused  the  Bishop  of  Osimo,  be- 
cause he  declared  that  he  held  his  see  of  the  apostolic 
throne,  to  be  struck  on  the  mouth,  to  have  his  beard 
plucked  out,  with  other  shameless  indignities.  Bj  his 
commands  Conrad  put  our  honored  brother  the  Bishop 
©f  Ostia  in  chains,  and  rewarded  his  sacrilege  with 
lands  and  h(mors ;  he  prohibited  all  appeals  from  the 
clergy  to  Rome  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  As 
to  Philip  himself,  he  has  ever  been  an  obstinate  perse- 
cutor of  the  church ;  he  called  himself  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany and  Campania,  and  claimed  all  the  lands  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  he  is  endeavoring  even  now  by 
the  support  of  Markwald  and  of  Diephold  to  deprive 
us  of  our  kingdom  of  Sicily.  If,  while  his  power  was 
yet  unripe,  he  so  persecuted  the  holy  church,  what 
would  he  do  if  Emperor  ?  It  behooves  us  to  oppose  him 
before  he  has  reached  hi^  full  strength.  That  the  sinii 
VOL.  IV.  83 
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of  the  fijither  are  yigUed  on  jtbiC  soiis,  wia  lf»ow  from 
holy  wri^,  we  know  from  mafijr  e^awpJes,  89^  Jeip- 
l)oam,  3aashGu"  The  Pppe  eiy^bauste  ibe  Qld  T«3sta^ 
ment  in  his  precedeoU. 

^^  Now,  as  to  Othor  Jt  may  seem  not  j^st  |x>  fkvor 
his  <!iWBe  because  he  was  chosei^  biit  by  a  mw»itj  $ 
not  becomiiig,  because  if  qoay  £^eiQ  diai  tbe  AposMic 
chair  acts  not  so  ipuch  froip  gopdrwill  towards  biWi  4* 
fro^  hatred  of  the  pth^*s ;  not  expedAent  becaoise  he  is 
bss  powerful.  Bpt  as  tb9  IvQrd  abtasevi  the  proud«  and 
li&s  up  t^  humble,  as  .he  raided  Dgvid  to  the  throne, 
so  it  is  just,  befittiug,  expedieut,  that  Wfi  hestQW  our  &r 
Yor  jupou  Otho.  Loiig  enpji^g^  have  w^  df$)ay^  ^ad 
Wbpred  ibr  ^nity  by  our  letters  ^^d  o^$  envpys ;  it  bp- 
seeips  us  np  longer  tp  appear  as  ^  we  w&t^  waitii^g  i^o 
issu^  of  ev^^t3,  as  if  like  Peter  we  ^ere  denying  the 
truth  Kyhicji  is  Chri^^ ;  we  mi^  therefp^  pubUcly  de- 
cide ourselves  for  Otfeo,  hhnself  deyot^  U>  ^  Church, 
pf  a  race  devoted  to  the  church,  by  his  mother's  side 
from  the  royal  house  of  S^^and»  by  his  fether  from 
(he  Dukj^  of  Sa^pny,  all,  especic^lly  his  ancestor  the 
^inperor  }yotbair,  the  Ipyal  soqs  of  tk»  Clmrch ;  bim» 
tber^re,  w^  pr^clmp,  ^^cknpwl^dgp  ^  ki^s  bm  then 
^)S  summpQ  to  t^im  o^  himsdif  the  imperiijil  xtrows/' 

Innocent,  novjr  cpipmitted  in  the  strj^,  phmged  into 
it  with  all  i]}e  energy  and  activity  of  his  chai^^ct^r.  To 
every  order,  to  (lie  archb^]Qp$>  bjshops  and  clergy,  to 
tjie  princes  and  nobles,  to  evpry  distiliguished  individ* 
ual,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologpie  ax^d  Magdeburg,  the 
Archbishop  of  Aquileia,  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
tbe  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
tlie  Cojunts  of  Flanders  anfd  of  Brabant,  wiere  addressed 
l^tt^^rs  from  the  See  of  Home,  admopijtOQr,  peiauasiFe, 
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opr  (erveouFagiAg,  aeeording  to  thdir  attachment  or  aver* 
4on  jto  tbe  cau^e  of  Otho.  Tbo  Legate  in  France  had 
dijrec'tioiw  to  hrmk  loff,  if  possible,  the  alliance  of  PhiJip 
Augustus  with  tlte  Duke  of  Swabia :  ^  John  of  Eng- 
land wad  urged  to  t^e  jmor^  active  lo/^asanes  in  favor 
pf  Otho  I  the  Qardinal  Bishop  of  Palestriua  cr-ossed 
tlic  Alp3  with  liis  co^legate  t]}§  Biotiier  Pfujr  j^imMy, 
i|> ;  he  had  ^m  interview  iq  Cha^npagn^  with  ^*"'*** 
the  legaU)  VI  ^r€L^ce^  tlie  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostuu 
Tkey  pro/etaeded  to  Li^e,  from  thence  to  Ai>crla-Cha-r 
pellet  At  Neu38  Otho  appeared  before  the  three  Papal 
legates,  and  took  an  oatfe  of  fidelity  tp  tlio  Pope  couched 
in  t))^  strongest  terms.  He  swore  to  mainjUaii  all  the 
territo^i^s,  fiefe,  aixd  righte  pf  the  See  of  Rome,  grants- 
ed  by  all  the  l^perors  downward^,  from  Louis  the 
Pioas ;  to  maintain  the  Pope  in  the  possessions  which 
he  now  holds,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  those  which  he 
does  not  noiy  occupy ;  jto  rentier  the  Pope  that  honor 
md  obiedience  >ehich  ha^  ever  been  rc^ndered  by  the 
pious  Catholic  Smperors.  He  swoiie  to  icondiAet  biu^ 
self  as  to  the  a%irs  of  thye  {tpmaq  people,  the  Lombard 
$ind  Tospan  leagues,  .ac.cordiog  to  the  Pope's  counsel, 
a^  also  in  fL^y  trevuty  of  peis^e^  with  the  King  of  France. 
♦*  If  on  my  accpunt  the  Church  of  Rome  is  involved 
in  war,  I  will  aid  it  with  money.  This  oath  shall  be 
renewed  both  l^  word  of  mopth  ^d  in  writ-  .^^  ugat« 
ing  when  I  shall  receive  the  imperial  croiwn."  JX!^ 
The  Cardinal  Onido  departed  to  Cologne;  J«»«  8- ^^• 
in  the  name  of  Innocent   h<e   proclaimed  Otho  En>» 

1  Rattier  later  the  Pope  endeavors  to  alarm  Philip  Aagasios.  Philip 
(tlie  Eiii|>eror),  h»  tayp,  had  cisijued  tjie  fruardlanafai^  of  Predorick  11.  and 
the  i>o99e88ioii  of  .Spcily*  If  ho  had  gained  thin  **  in  auperbiam  .elati]3  aliad 
cogitaret,  et  regnvm  Francomra  sibi  disponeret  «ubjagare,  sicut  ollm  di»- 
puaaerat  firater  ajos  pbuicos^*  —  Bpiat  i.  717.    Did  Innocent  believe  thia  7 
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peror,  amid  the  applanse  of  Otho's  partisans.  He  await 
Jane  29.  ed  the  concouFse  of  prelates  and  nobles  which 
At(x»togiM.  he  had  summoned  to  Cologne:  few  came; 
some  even  of  the  Inshops  closed  their  doors  against  the 
messengers  of  the  Legate.  Again  he  summoned  them 
to  Corvey,  and  began  to  threaten  the  interdict.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Bingen,  where  he  spoke  more  openly 
of  the  interdict.  From  Bingen  letters  were  writ- 
8ept.8,iaoi.  ten  to  the  Pope,  describing  the  progress  of 
Otho's  afiairs  as  triumphant.  ^^  Nothing  now  is  heard 
of  Philip  and  his  few  partisans ;  mtii  hhn  as  under 
God's  displeasure  everything  fails,  he  can  gather  no 
army ;  while  Otho  will  socm  appear  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men."  The  Cardinal  could  hardly  intend  to 
deceive  the  Pope,  he  was  no  doubt  himself  deceived. 
PhiMp'i  At  that  very  time  were  assembled  at  Bam- 
BambMi.  bcrg,  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Worms,  Passau,  Batisbon, 
Constance,  Au^burg,  Bichstadt,  Havelberg,  Branden- 
burg, Meissen,  Naumburg,  and  Bamberg ;  the  Abbots 
of  Fulda,  Herzfeld,  and  Eempten ;  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Austria,  Steyermark, 
Meran,  Zahringen,  the  "  Stadtholder  of  Burgundy," 
and  a  number  of  other  princes.  They  expresBed 
themselves  in  terms  of  which  the  contemptuousness 
was  but  lightly  veiled.  They  refused  t6  believe  (rea- 
son would  not  admit,  loyal  simplicity  would  not  be- 
lieve) that  the  unseemly  language  which  the  Bishop 
of  Palestrina,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Legate  of 
the  Pope,  presumed  to  hold  regarding  the  Em[Nre, 
had  been  authorized  by  the  admirable  wisdcxn  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  honored  conclave  of  the  Cardinals. 
%^  ^vuo  hf^^  ever  heard  of  such  presumption  ** 
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proof  can  be  adduced  for  pretensions,  of  which  histoiy, 
authentic  documents,  and  even  fable  itself  is  silent  ? 
Where  have  ye  read,  ye  Popes  1  where  have  ye  heard, 
ye  Cardinals!  that  your  predecessors  or  your  legates 
have  dared  to  mingle  themselves  up  with  the  election 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  either  as  electors,  or  as  judges  ? 
The  election  of  the  Pope  indeed  required  the  assent  of 
the  Emperor,  till  Henry  I.  in  his  generosity  removed 
that  limitation.  How  dares  his  holiness  the  Pope  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  to  seize  that  which  belongs  not 
to  him  ?  There  is  no  higher  council  in  a  contested 
election  for  the  Empire,  than  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire. Jesus  Christ  had  separated  spiritual  from  tempo- 
ral afiairs.  He  who  serves  God  should  not  mingle  in 
worldly  matters  ;  he  who  aims  at  worldly  power  is  un- 
worthy of  spiritual  supremacy.  Punish,  therefore, 
most  holy  Father,  the  Bishop  of  Palestrina  for  his  pre- 
sumption, acknowledge  Philip  whom  we  have  chosen, 
and,  as  it  is  your  duty^  prepare  to  crown  him." 

Innocent  replied  in  somewhat  less  dictatorial  and  im- 
perious language  ;  "  it  was  not  his  intention  not.  2. 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors,  but  it  was 
his  right,  his  duty,  to  examine  and  to  prove  the  fitness 
of  him  whom  he  had  solemnly  to  consecrate  and  to 
crown."  ^  His  Legates  had  instructions  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution,  to  pause  before  they  pro- 
claimed the  direct  excommunication  of  the  great  prel- 
ates of  the  realm.  These  prelates  were  already  under 
the  ban,  which  comprehended  the  partisans  of  Philip. 

^  Non  enim  elegimus  nos  personam,  sed  electo  ab  eorum  parte  major! 
^Innocent  had  np  to  this  time  acknowledged  the  election  of  Otho  to  havo 
been  by  a  minority)  qui  vocem  habere  in  imperatoris  electione  noscuntur, 
et  ubi  deboit,  et  a  quo  debuit  coronato,  favorem  praetitimos  et  priestamuB 
-EpbtLTU. 
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But  of  the  virtual  or  direct  exconmiiiinlcatioQ  thej 
were  equally  conteiBptaous  t  sot  a  prelate  was  es- 
tranged from  Philip  or  attached  to  Otho,  by  the  terror 
of  the  Pa()al  censureg.  This  array  of  almost  all  the 
great  ecclesiastics  of  Gennany  against  the  Pope  dur 
ing  thia  whole  contest  is  remarkable,  but  intelligible 
enough.  Almost  all  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
Bishoprics  were  bdd  by  4on8  or  kinsmen  of  the  noble 
houses  ;  they  were  German  princes  as  well  as  German 
prelates^  The  survey  of  the  order  shows  at  once  the 
ecclefliastical  state  of  the  realm,  and  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  strife.  The  rivals  for  the  Primacy,  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz^  were  both  of  noble  houses  —  Leo- 
pold of  the  house  of  Scfaonfeld^  Si^ried  of  that  of 
£!ppstein.  Leopold's  amlntion  was  to  retain  the  Bisb* 
<;^ic  of  Worms  with  that  of  Meot&  The  Pope  at 
once  repudiated  this  monstrous  demand,  irrespective  of 
the  ulterior  claims  to  the  Primacy;  which  he  adjudged 
to  Siegfried,  But  the  Chapter  of  Mentz,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, were  for  Leopold  and  Philip  (it  was  the  same 
cause  to  them).  Mentz  long  refused  to  open  her  gates 
to  the  Pope's  Prinmte.  Lec^ld,  warlike,  enterpris- 
ing, restless,  seems  to  have  nourished  a  mortal  hatred 
to  Innocent ;  he  threw  back,  as  has  been  said,  the  ban 
of  the  Pope,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter ;  and  at  length,  leaving  both  the  See  to 
which  he  aspired  and  that  which  he  actually  possessed, 
be  descended  into  Italy,  in  order  to  instigate  the  cities 
of  liiomagna  to  tJirow  off  the  Papal  yoke.  The  ban* 
ner  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  floated  in  the  van  of 
the  anti-Papal  army.  In  many  of  these  cities  the 
Bishop  of  Worms  met  with  success ;  and  hence,  when 
after  the  death  of  Philip  a  general  amnesty  was  granted 
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t#  lad  civil  nod  aodeaiasttcal  partiBans^  Leopold  only 
wte  tscluded,  tad  nbaBdoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Pope.  Such  waes  the  state  of  the  Primacy ;  like  the 
Ettpire,  an  object  of  fierce  and  irreconcilable  strife. 
The  Archbishop  of  Tk'eves,  timid,  avarioious^  and  time- 
serving, was  on  the  side  which  paid  lum  best  He  had 
been  indined  to  Otho,  then  fell  off  to  Philip.  At  one 
tmi3  he  o&red  to  resign  his  See,  and  tiieoa,  being 
supported  by  the  iahabitaiita  of  Treves,  declared  for 
Philtp.  He  was  excommnnicated  by  the  Legate ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  empowered  to  seize  his  do- 
loains ;  yet  even  when  he  was  bonght  to  the  party 
of  Philip,  he  made  etcuaes  to  elude  a  public  meeting 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  Adolph,  Arch- 
Ushop  of  (kiogaey  had  raised  Oibo  to  die  Empbre, 
orowbed  him  in  AixJarChapelle ;  be  had  beea  the  soul 
of  the  confederaqy ;  but  already  there  were  dai^  m- 
HKHTs  of  his  treachery  and  wedkated  revolt.  That 
veVK)lt  took  place  at  length ;  but  vrealthy  Cologne  re* 
pudiated  her  perfidious  Prelate,  maintained  her  fidelity 
to  Otho,  declared  Adolph  di^osed,  and  elected  a  new 
Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Boniv.  The  Archbishop  of 
Salxbuj:;g  was  for  Philip;  he  was  held  in  Such  high 
respect  that  to  him  was  intrusted  the  protestation  of 
lite  Diet  of  Bamberg;  he  alene,  at  a  later  period, 
Boemed  worked  upon  by  the  Papal  influenoe  to  incline 
Kumewhat  move  to  the  cause  of  Otho.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  in  his  remote  diocese  contented 
himself  with  a  more  quiet  support  of  Philip ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdebuig  was  unmoved  alike  by  the 
friendly  overtures  of  Innocent,  and  by  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  Legate.  The  Archbishop  of  Besanqon 
rec.eived  Philip  with  the  utmost  pomp,  led  him  to  liis 
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cathedral,  and  gave  him  all  the  honors  of  an  Emperor. 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Tarantaise  had  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  Philip.  The  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Spires,  Passau,  Eichstadt,  Freisingen  openly 
showed  their  contempt  for  the  Papal  mandates ;  the 
tliree  latter,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  maintained  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms  to  the  Primacy.  The 
Bishop  of  Spires  seized  two  servants  of  the  Pope,  im- 
prisoned one  and  threatened  to  hang  the  other.  The 
Archbishops  of  Besan^on  and  Tarantaise,  the  Bishops 
of  Spires  and  Passau  were  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  for 
their  conduct;  they  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  the 
summons.  The  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg 
is  a  more  frightful  illustration  of  the  state  of  things, 
Conrad  of  Rabensberg  was  related  by  his  mother  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen ;  he  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  by  Henry.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Crusade,  when  he  heard  that  the  Chapter 
of  Hildesheim  had  chosen  him  their  Bishop.  He 
fulfilled  his  vow.  On 'his  return  he  found  that  he 
had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  Conrad  was 
tempted  by  the  wealthier  see,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  house  of  his  race.  He  would  willingly 
have  retained  both.  So  important  was  his  support  to 
Philip,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, and  received  the  gift  o(  the  castle  of  Sternberg. 
Innocent  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  estates  of  Wurtzburg ;  issued  injunctions 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  to  interdict  Conrad 
in  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim,  and  to  command  the 
Chapter  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Fet  there  were 
secret  intimations,  that  a  man  of  his  high  character 
and  position  might  find  favor  in  Rome.     To  Rome  he 
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went ;  he  returned  Bishop  of  Wurtzbnrg ;  and  if  not 
now  an  opponent,  but  a  lukewarm  partisan  of  Philip 
He  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  dignity  as 
Chancellor,^  perhaps  became  the  object  of  persecution. 
His  murder  was  an  act  of  private  revenge.  He  had 
determined  to  put  down  the  robbers  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace  round  Wurtzburg.  One  of  the  house  of 
Rabensberg  presumed  on  his  relationship  to  claim  an 
exception  from  this  decree:  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
inflexible  Conrad.  The  kinsman  of  the  exe-  Dec.  8, 1202. 
cuted  robber,  Bodo  of  Rabensberg,  and  Henry  Hund 
of  Falkenberg,  resented  this  act  of  unusual  severity. 
Two  of  their  followers  stole  into  Wurtzburg,  murdered 
the  BiAop  on  his  way  to  church,  and  mutilated  his 
body.  When  Philip  came  to  Wurtzburg,  the  clergy 
and  people  showed  him  the  hand  of  the  murdered 
Bishop  and  demanded  vengeance.^  Philip  gave  no 
redress :  he  was  charged  with  more  than  indifference 
to  the  fete  of  a  Bishop  who  had  fallen  off  to  Otho. 
The  citizens  broke  out,  took-  and  razed  the  castles 
of  the  suborfiers  of  the  murder.  These  men  fled  to 
Rome,  confessed  their  sin,  and  submitted  to  penance.^ 
The  penance  is  characteristic  of  the  age  ;  it  was  a  just 
but  hfe-long  martyrdom.  They  were  to  show  them- 
selves naked,  as  far  as  decency  would  permit,  and  with 
a  halter  round  their  necks,  in  the  cathedral  of  every 
city  in  Germany,  through  which  lay  their  way  from 
Rome,  till  they  reached  Wurtzburg.  There,  on  the 
.^our  great  feasts,  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Kilian  the  tute* 


1  Compare  InnocenrB  letters.  —  Reg.  i.  901 ;  i.  333.    He  is  ealled  Cban* 
•ellor  at  the  time  of  liis  murder. 

*  Arnold  Labec.  —  Leibnitz,  ii.  798. 

*  R^mald.  sob  ami  1908. 
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ht  saint  of  the  city,  they  must  appear  and  undergo  th6 
discipline  of  flagellation.  They  Alight  not  hear  arms, 
but  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  nor  wear  rich 
attire.  Four  years  they  were  to  serve,  but  in  the  garb 
of  penitence^  in  the  Holy  Land.  AH  thdr  life  they 
were  to  feist  and  pray,  lo  receive  the  Bacharisl  o»ly  on 
their  death-bed.^ 

For  ten  dreary  years,  with  but  short  intervals  of 
T*nyeaM'  truce,  Germany  was  abandoned  to  all  the 
T^ugg.  hwrors  of  civil  war.^  Th^  repeated  pr^«* 
***•  estations  of  Innocent,  that  be  was  not  th« 

cause  of  these  ftitat  discords,  betmy  the  htt  that  \w 
was  accused  of  the  guUt ;  and  that  he  had  to  wres- 
tle with  his  own  conscience  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
charge.  It  was  a  war  not  of  decisive  battles,  bat  of 
marauding,  desolation,  havoc,  plunder,  wasting  of  hafw 
vests,  ravaging  open  and  defenceless  countries;  war 
waged  by  Prelate  against  Prelate,  by  Prince  agaant 

^  The  inacription  on  the  place  of  the  murder — 

Uio  proenmbo  tolo,  loelttri  qiiia  piseere  nolo, 
Valuer*  &cta  dolo  dant  habltaiv  polo. 

s  Thos  says  Walther  der  Vogelveide  -* 

Zu  Bom  hitart  ksh  ingra^ 
Zwd  k8uig«  betrtigeo ; 
Dm  e*l>  dM  aUer«filBlta  Stwlt, 
Derjem&lf  ward  in  aUer  Zdt, 
Ba  sah  mah  deh  eiittir«ie& 
Dte  PftUlBO  viHldie  Utom. 
Die  Noth  war  Ubec  aUe.Noth : 
Da  Ikgen  Leib  tmd  Seeto  lodt. 
Die  Pfka»n  wtudea  Krieflac, 
Die  Laien  blieben  Si^^r, 
Das  Sehwert  eie  legten  aus  der  Hand, 
Qod  griffea  in  der  Stola  Band* 
Sle  bannten  wen  lie  woUten, 
Nicht  den  sle  bannen  sotlten. 
Serattfrt  war  mancheft  Otf Mea  batti. 

Si$nroek,  p.  17A;  Lnckmmnj  9f  Jfcwe^,  ■. m 
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Prince ;  wOd  Bohemians  and  bandit  soldiers  of  ev^rf 
race  w«e  roving  through  every  province.  Thron^i- 
out  the  land  there  was  no  law :  the  high  roads  were 
impassable  on  account  of  robbers ;  trafBc  cut  off,  ex- 
cept on  the  great  rivers  from  Cologne  down  the  Rhire^ 
from  Batisbon  down  the  Danube ;  nothing  was  spared^ 
nothing  sacred,  church  or  cloister.  Some  monasteries 
were  utterly  impoverished,  some  destroyed.  The  fe^ 
roeities  of  war  grew  into  bnsitiJities ;  the  dergy,  and 
sacred  persons,  were  the  victims  and  perpetrators* 
The  wretched  nun^  whose  ill-usi^  has  been  related, 
was  no  doubt  only  recorded  because  her  fete  was  some* 
what  more  horrible  than  that  of  many  of  her  sisters* 
The  Abbot  of  St.  6W1  seized  six  of  the  principal 
burghers  rf  Arbon,  and  cut  off  their  feet,  in  reveoige 
for  one  of  his  servants,  who  had  su^red  the  like  muti- 
lation for  lopping  wood  in  thrir  forests. 

Innocent  seemed  threatened  with  the  deep  humifia- 
lion  of  having  provoked,  inflamed,  kept  up  innocent 
this  disastrous  strife  only  for  his  own  and  his  ^SJiStee 
Emperor^s  discomfiture  and   defeat.      Tear  ^*'*^- 
after  year  the  cause  of  Otho  became  more  doubtfol ; 
the  exertions,  the  intrigues,  the  promised,  the  excom- 
munications of  Rome  became  more  unavailing*     The 
revolt  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  gave  a  n^^,  j^, 
fetal  torn :  *  the  example  of  Adolph's  perfidy  ^**- 
and  tergiversation  wrought  widely  among  Others  most 
powerful  partisans.     There  were  few,  on  Otho's  side 
at  least,  who  had  not  changed  their  party;    Otho^^s 
losses  were  feebly  compensated  by  the  defectiona  from 
the  ranks  of  Philip.     At  the  close  of  the  tert  years  the 

^  Two  grants  (  BOhmei^  Regesta  sub  anih  1905)  BbDW  the  ftite  ptdd  for 
tlie  archbishop^s  perfidy. 
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contest  had  become  almost  hopeless ;  even  the  inflexible 
Innocent  was  compelled  to  betray  signs  of  remorse,  of 
reconciliation,  of  accepting  Philip  as  Emperor,  of 
abandoning  Otho,^  of  recanting  all  his  promises,  and 
struggling  out  of  his  vows  of  implacable  enmity  and  of 
perpetual  alliance.  Negotiations  had  begun,  Philip's 
jaiM,i2O0.  ambassadors  were  received  in  Rome:  two 
Legates,  Leo,  the  Cardinal  Priest  of  Santa  Croce, 
Cardinal  Ugolino  Bishop  of  Qstia  and  Velletri,  were 
in  Worms:  Philip  swore  to  subject  himself  in  all 
Aug.  1207.  things  to  the  Pope.  Philip  was  solemnly  ab- 
1207.  *  solved  from  his  excommunication.  At  Metz 
the  Papal  Legates  beheld  the  victorious  Emperor  cele 
brate  his  Christmas  with  kingly  splendor.^  From  this 
Uminot  abasing  position  Lmocent  was  relieved  by  the 
phuip.  crime  of  one  man.  The  assassination  of 
Philip  by  Otho  of  Wittlesbach  plaoed  Otho  at  once  on 
the  throne. 

The  crime  of  Otho  of  Wittlesbach  sprang  from  pri- 
vate revenge.  Otho  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
lawless  chieftains  of  those  lawless  times  :  brave  bevond 
most  men,  and  so  far  true  and  loyal  to  the  house  ot' 
Swabia.  Philip  had  at  least  closed  his  eyes  at  one 
murder  committed  by  Otho  of  Wittlesbach.     He  had 

^  Compare  Otho^s  desperate  letter  of  covert  reproach  to  Innocent^  Epi^t. 
i.  754.  IiiiioceDt*t  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  betrays  something 
like  shame,  i.  74S.  In  1205  Innocent  reproached  the  bishops  and  prebtes 
of  Otho*8  party — ex  eo  quod  nobilis  vir  Dux  Suedie  yisus  est  aliquantulum 
prosperare,  contra  honestatem  propriam  et  fidem  pr»stitam  venioites,  re- 
licto  eo  ciu  prius  adhaeserant,  ejus  adversario  adhserent  —  Epist.  i.  743. 
The  Guelfic  Huthorof  the  Chronicon  Placentinum  (edited  under  the  auspices 
Of  the  Duke  de  Lujmes,  Paris,  1856)  boldly  acoases  lonooent  of  cormptioB: 
andiens  ilium  potentem  esse  sine  timore  ipeius,  auro  ^  aigento  cormptat, 
&c.,  p.  30. 

>  Reg.  Imp.  Chron.  Ursberg.  —  Epist  i.  750,  of  Nov.  1.  Compare  AbeL 
Philjn.  der  Hohenstaufer,  p.  211. 
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promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  the  father's 
gentle  heart  was  moved ;  he  alleged  some  impediment 
of  affinity  to  release  her  from  the  union  with  this  wild 
man.  Otho  then  aspired  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Poland.  He  demanded  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  King  Philip.  He  set  forth  with  them,  but 
some  mistrust  induced  him  to  have  them  opened  and 
read ;  he  found  that  Philip  had,  generously  to  the 
Duke  of  Poland,  perfidiously  as  he  thought  to  himself, 
warned  the  Duke  as  to  the  ungovernable  character  of 
Otho.  He  vowed  vengeance.  On  St.  Alban's  day 
Philip  at  Bamberg  had  been  celebrating  the  nuptials 
of  his  niece  vrith  the  Duke  of  Meran.  He  wacs  repos- 
ing, having  been  bled,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  on  a 
couch  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop.  Otho  appeared 
with  sixteen  followers  at  the  door,  and  demanded  audi- 
ence as  on  some  af&ir  of  importance ;  he  entered  the 
chamber  brandishing  his  sword.  "  Lay  down  that 
sword,"  said  Philip,  with  the  scornful  reproach  of  jier- 
fidy :  Wittlesbach  struck  Philip  on  the  neck.  Three 
persons  were  present,  the  Chancellor,  the  Truchsess  of 
Waldburg,  and  an  officer  of  the  royal  chamber.  The 
Chancellor  ran  to  hide  himself,  the  other  two  endeav- 
ored to  seize  Otho ;  the  Truchsess  bore  an  honorable 
scar  for  life,  which  he  received  in  his  attempt  to  bolt 
the  door.  Otho  passed  out,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and 
fled.  So  died  the  gentlest,  the  most  popular  of  the 
house  of  Swabia.^     The  execration  of  all  mankind,  the 

1  Philip  had  been  compelled  daring  the  long  war  grievously  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  house  by  alienating  the  domains  which  his  predecessoin 
had  accumulated.  Hie  cum  non  haberet  pecunias  quibus  salaria  sive  solda 
pneberet  militibns,  primus  coepit  dlstrahere  predia,  qua)  pater  snus  Frede- 
ricus  imperator  late  acquisierat  in  Alemanni&;  sicque  factum  est  ut  nihil 
tibi  remaneret  pneter  inane  nomen  dominii  terrs,  et  curtalea  sea  Tillaa  in 
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ban  of  the  Empire  pnrstied  the  marderor^  The  cwtle 
of  Wittlesbach  was  levell^  whh  the  greimd,  not  one 
stone  left  on  another  ?  on  its  site  was  bnUt  a  chureht 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  assassin  waa  at  leagth 
discovered  in  a  stable,  after  many  wanderings  and  it  is 
said  after  deep  remonse  of  mind,  and  put  to  death  with 
manj  wounds. 

foibus  fom  habeatur  et  pauca  castella  tome.  —  Chron.  tTreberg.  311.  Thft 
poems  of  Walther  der  Vogelweide  are  the  beet  teetirikoii^  te  Ihe  gettdmtm 
Md  p(3iptAaaity  otflMp.  8e«  4tx  fClffea  Wakl,  fklSOi  4ipeei«l^Dte 
Millie.  184.    8ifnrook. 
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CHAPTER    ni. 

mKOCBKr  AND  THS  IttP£ROR  OTHO  IT. 

Ortf o  wna  now  undisputed  Emperor  ;  ft  diet  ftt 
Frankfort,  more  numeroBs  than  had  Hieto^^ 
for  many  years,  acknowledged  him  with*"**^' 
ahno9t  unprecedented  unanimity.  He  hdd  great 
dieta  at  Nuremberg,  Brunswiek,  Wurtzburg,  Spres. 
He  descended  the  next  year  oy^  the  Brenner  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.  Throughout 
Italy  the  Guolfie  cities  (^)«B«id  their  gates  to  welcome 
the  Champion  of  the  Church,  the  Soaperor  idiosen 
by  the  Pope,  with  universal  aedamatipn :  old  enemies 
seemed  to  forget  tlieir  feuds  in  hi»  presence,  tributary 
i;ifto  were  poured  laviafaly  at  hia  feet. 

The  Pope  sni  his  Emperor  met  at  Yiterbo ;  they 
embraced,  they  wept  tears  of  joy,  in  rem^ntbranco  of 
their  common  trials,  in  transport  ait  their  ocmimon  tri- 
umph. Innocent's  compulsory  abandonment  of  Otho's 
cause  was  feirgotten  :  the  Pope  demanded  security 
that  Otho  would  surrender,  knmediately  after  his  cor- 
onation, the  lands  of  the  Church,  now  occupied  by 
his  troops.  Otho  almost  resented  the  suspicion  of 
his  loyalty  ;  and  Innocent  in  his  blind  confidence 
abandoned  liis  demand. 

The  coronation  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  church 
with  more  than  usual .  magnificence  and  so*0H.2i. 
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lemnity ;  magnificence  which  became  this  unwonted 
friendship  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ; 
solemnity  which  was  enhanced  by  the  lofty  charac- 
ter and  im[)osing  demeanor  of  Innocent.  The  Im- 
perial crown  was  on  the  head  of  Otho ;  and  —  almost 
from  that  moment  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were 
implacable  enemies.  Otho  has  at  once  forgotten  his 
own  prodigal  acknowledgment :  "  All  I  have  been, 
all  I  am,  all  I  ever  shall  be,  after  God,  I  owe  to  you 
and  the  Church."^  Already  the  evening  bef(»«  the 
coronation,  an  ill-omened  strife  had  arisen  between 
the  populace  of  Rome  and  the  Grerman  soldiery :  the 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  had  been  mishandled  by  the  rabble. 
That  night  broke  out  a  fiercer  fi*ay  ;  much  blood  was 
shed ;  so  furious  was  the  attack  of  the  Romans  even 
on  the  German  knights,  that  1100  horses  are  set  down 
as  the  loss  of  Otho's  army  :  the  number  of  men 
killed  does  not  appear.  Otho  withdrew  in  wrath 
ft'om  the  city  ;  he  demanded  redress  of  the  Pope, 
which  Innocent  was  probably  less  able  than  willing 
to  afibrd.  After  some  altercation  by  messengers  on 
each  side,  they  had  one  more  firiendly  interview,  the 
last,  in  the  camp  of  Otho.     , 

The  Emperor  marched  towards  Tuscany  ;  took 
possession  of  the  cities  on  the  frontier  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Countess  Matilda,  Montefiascone,  Acqua^ 
pendente,  Radico&ni.^  He  summoned  the  magistrates 
and  the  learned  in  the  law,  and  demanded  their  judg- 

1  Quod  hactenus  fiiimtis,  quod  sumus  et  quod  erimus  .  .  .  totom  vobb  et 
Romanse  ecclesiiB  post  Deum  debere  ....  gratantissime  recog^oscimos 
^Regest-Ep.  161. 

<  Chronic.  Uraberg.  Bic  de  S.  Germ,  spreto  joramento.  A.t  Spiret 
(March  22)  Otho  had  solemnly  guaranteed  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  ^ 
Epist  Innocent  i.  762. 
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ment  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Countess  Matilda.  They  declared  that 
the  Emperor  had  abandoned  those  rights  in  ignorance, 
tliat  the  Emperor  might  resume  them  at  any  time, 
lie  entered  Tuscany :  Sienna,  San  Miniato,  Florence, 
Lucca,  before  all,  Ghibelline  Pisa,  opened  their  gates.^ 
He  conferred  privileges  or  established  ancient  rights. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Spoleto,  dw.  24. 
in  which  he  invested  Berthold,  one  of  his  followers. 
Diephdd  came  from  the  south  of  Italy  to  offer  hia 
allegiance;  he  received  as  a  reward  the  principality 
of  Salerno.  Otho  attempted  Viterbo.  He  had  his 
emissaries  to  stir  up  again  the  imperial  faction  in 
Rome.  He  cut  off  all  communication  with  Rome; 
even  ecclesiastics  proceeding  on  their  business  to  the 
Pope  were  robbed.  Vain  were  the  most  earnest  ap- 
peals to  his  gratitude,  even  the  most  earnest  expostula- 
tions, die  most  awful  admonitions,  excommunication 
itself.  Otho  had  learned  that,  when  on  his  own  side. 
Papal  censures.  Papal  interdicts  might  be  defied  with 
impunity. 

After  all  his  labors,  f^r  all  his  hazards,  afler  all 
his  sacrifices,  after  all  his  perils,  even  his  humihations, 
Innocent  had  raised  up  to  himself  a  more  formidable 
antagonist,  a  more  bitter  foe  than  even  the  proudest 
and  most  ambitious  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Otho  openr 
ly  kid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  ;  master  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  at  peace  with  the  Lombard 
League,  he  seized  Orvieto,  Perugia.     He  prepared,  he 

1  Otho'8  act«  are  dated  in  almost  every  great  city  in  Italy  —  Florence 
Lncca,  Pisa,  Tenii,  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  Parma,  Milan,  Favia,  Ix>di,  Brescia 
Vereelli,  Piaceo^a,  Modena,  Todi,  Reate,  Sora,  Capua,  A.versa,  Veroli 
Bologiia. 

VOL.  IV.  84 
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actually  conunencod  «  W4wt  fi>r  the  aubjiigation  of  N«* 
pies.  The  gaUey$  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  were  at  his 
command;  Diepbold  and  otiiert  of  the  old  German 
warriors,  settled  in  the  Jungdom  of  Apidia,  entered 
into  his  alliance. 

His  successes  in  Uie  kingdom  of  Na{>Ies  baft  inflamed 
his  ambition ;  he  would  now  add  SicUj  to  his  domin* 
ions,  and  expel  the  young  Frederick,  the  hut  txf  the 
homQ  of  Hohenstaufen,  Jt  might  seem  ahnost  in 
A.fi.i2u.  despair  that  Innocent  at  lengdi,  en  Holy 
Thursday,^  uttered  the  selemn  esicommunicadon :  he 
commanded  the  Patriarelis  of  Grado  and  Aqnileia, 
the  Archbishops  of  Ravennat  Milan,  and  Gewia,  and 
all  the  Bishops  of  {taly  to  publish  the  ban.  Odio 
treated  this  last  act  of  sovereign  spiritual  aodiority 
witli  utter  indifference,  fiveiything  seenMd  to  menace 
Innocent,  apd  even  the  Papal  power  itselfl  In  Rome 
insurrection  seemed  brooding  for  an  ontbreak;  while 
Innocent  himself  was  preaching  on  a  high  festival^ 
John  Capocio,  one  of  his  old  adversariest  broke  the 
respectful  silence :  — "  Thy  words  are  Gt)d's  w€rd% 
iky  acts  the  acts  pf  tbe  detfl  I " 

But  Otho  knew  not  how  fitr  reached  die  power 
of  Innocent  and  of  the  Churchy  While  Italy  wcmind 
to  submit  to  his  sway^  his  throne  in  Grermany  waa 
kug.  1909.  crumbling  into  dnst.  For  nearly  three  yean^ 
M4irch,  1212.  ^h^ee  ycaTs  of  unwonted  peace,  he  had  been 
absent  from  G^many.  But  he  left  it  Germany  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  bis  pride,  ahd  of  his  insatia^ 
ble  thirst  for  wealth  and  power.     Siegfried  Archbishop 

1  According  to  Bovm  aceoonts  it  was  vUertd,  pwbafn  (brMtemi,  oa  tlM 
octave  of  St  BfarOn  (Nov.  IS,  mO. j  ^  C^nio.  UtBl>««.  BiOb  db  Sm 
Qerm. 
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of  MentB)  more  grale&l  to  the  Pope  tbaa  Otho,  for 
Ub  firm  protection  in  his  dai^  of  weakness  and  disad^ 
ler,  aocopted  the  leigatine  commission,  add  with  the 
kgatioe  commissimi,  orders  to  publish  the  exoommoni* 
eatioo  thmughout.  Germany.  Tho  kindred^  the  fHenda  - 
of  the  Hohenstanfen,  heard  wii^  joy  that  the  Pope 
bud  been,  roused  out  of  his  in&tciated  attachment  to 
their  enemy ;  rumom  were  indijuati^ioufily  spread  abroad 
that  Otho  meditated  a  heavy  taxation  of  the  Eknpirei 
not  exoepting  the  lands  of  the  monasteries ;  that  as  he 
had  expressed  himself  contemptuously  of  the  clergy^ 
r<;fu6ing  them  their  haughty  titles,  he  now  proposed  to 
enaot  sumptoary  laws  to  limit  their  pomp*  The  aroh- 
bidiop  was  to  travel  but  with  twelve  horses,  the  bishop 
wi^i  six,  the  abbot  with  threa  By  rapid  degrees  grew 
tip  a  formiddble  oonlederacy^  of  wh^h  Innocent  no 
doubt  had  instant  intelligence,  of  which  his  influence 
was  the  secret  moving  powi»\  £veli  in  Xtaly  there 
Were  some  cities  already  in  open  hostility^  in  declared 
alliance  with  Innocent  and  Frederick.  At  Lodi  Otho 
dedf^red  Genoa,  Cremona^  Ferrara,  the  Margrave  Aaiaso 
MUder  the  ban  of  die  Snipire.^  At  Nurem-  amdAoii 
berg  met  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  ^^• 
Treves  venturing  for  onoe  on  a  bold  measure,  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Chancellor  of  the  £m* 
pire,  tbe  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  die 
Landgrave  <^  Thuringia,  the  King  of  Bo^mia,  and 
all  the  other  nokAea  attached  to  the  hous^  of  Swabia. 
They  inveighed  against  the  pride  of  Otho,  his  ingrati*- 
iude  and  hostility  to  the  P<^;  on  the  internal  wars 
which  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Germany.     The 

^  Franctsc.  Pepin.  Murut.  ix.  640.    Gahan.  Flamma,  xi  6S4.    Sicard. 
Crem.  vii,  p.  3Id. 
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only  remedy  was  his  deposal,  and  the  choice  of  another 
Emperor.  That  Emperor  mnst  be  the  young  Fred- 
erick of  Sicily,  the  heir  of  the  great  house,  whom  in 
evil  honr  they  had  dispossessed  of  the  successicm:  to 
him  they  had  sworn  allegiance  in  his  cradle,  to  the 
violation  of  that  oath  might  be  attributed  much  of  the 
afflictions  and  disasters  of  the  realm.  Two  brave  and 
A.]>.  1211.  loyal  Swabian  knights,  Anselm  of  Justingen 
and  Henry  of  Niffen,  w^ie  deputed  and  amply  ftip- 
nished  with  funds,  to  invite  the  young  Frederick  to 
resume  his  ancestral  throne. 

Anselm  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Rome.  Inno- 
cent dissembled  his  joy ;  ^  he  hesitated  indeed  to  become 
a  Ghibelline  Pope;  he  could  not  but  remember  the 
ancient,  rooted,  inveterate  oppugnancy  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  fear  and 
resentment  for  the  ingratitude  of  Otho  prevailed;  he 
Oot.  mi.  '  might  hope  that  Frederick  would  respect  the 
guardianship  g(  the  Pope,  guardianship  which  had 
exercised  but  questionable  care  over  its  ward.  The 
Swabians  passed  on  to  Palermo ;  they  communipated 
the  message  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg ;  they  laid  the 
Empire  before  the  feet  of  Frederick,  now  but  seven- 
teen years  old.  Frederick  even  at  that  age  seemed  to 
unite  the  romantic  vivacity  of  the  Italian,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  Norman  race,  with  something  of  German 
intrepidity;  he  had  all  ^e  accomplishments,  and  all 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  day;  he  spoke  Latin,  Italian, 
German,  French,  Greek,  Arabic ;  he  was  a  poet : 
how  could  he  resist  such  an  offer?  There  was  the 
imperial  crown  to  be  won  by  bold  adventure ;  revenge 
on  Otho,  who  had  threatened  to  invade  his  kingdom  of 

1  Qui  licet  hoc  bene  vellet,  tamen  diaaimulmvit  —  Rigoid 
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Sicily ;  the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  house  to  all  its 
ancestral  grandeur.  The  tender  remonstrances  of  his 
wife,^  who  bore  at  this  time  his  firstnbom  son ;  the 
f^ave  counsels  of  the  Sicilian  nobles,  reluctant  that 
Sicily  should  become  a  province  of  the  Empii'e,  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Germans,  tlje 
insecure  fidelity  of  the  Pq>e,  were  aUke  witliout 
effect.^  He  hastened  to  desert  his  sunny  Palermo 
for  cold  Germany;  to  leave  his  gay  court  for  a  life 
of  wild  enterprise ;  all  which  was  so  congenial  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  his  character,  to  war  with  his  age, 
which  he  was  already  beyond.  Ever  after  Frederick 
looked  back  upon  his  beloved  Sicily  with  fond  regret ; 
there,  whenever  he  could,  he  established  his  residence, 
it  was  his  own  native  realm,  the  home  of  hjs  affections, 
of  his  enjoyments. 

The  Emperor  Otho  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  hurried  with  all  speed  to  I'epress  the  tlureat- 
ening  revolt.^  As  he  passed  through  Italy,  he  could 
not  but  remark  the  general  estrangement ;  almost  ev- 
erywhere his  reception  was  sullen,  cold,  compulsorily 
hospitable.*  The  whole  land  was  prepared  to  fall  off. 
Appalling  contrast  to  his  triumphant  journey  but  two 
ov  three  years  before  I    In  Germany  it  was  still  more 

>  Frederick  had  Ijeen  married  atji/leen  to  Constantia,  widow  of  K.  Em&- 
ric  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  Alfonso  King  of  Afragon,  in  Aug.  1209. 
Henry  VII.  was  bom  early  in  1212. 

2  Chronic.  Ursberg.  Chron.  Fohs.  Nov.  Murat.  vii.  887. 

*  Otho  cum  totam  fere  »ibi  Apulram  eubjugasset,  audito  quod  qfuidam 
lialise  principes  ibi  rebellaverant  mandato  apostolico,  regnnm  festinua 
egreditur  mense  Novembris.  —  Ric.  S.  Gierm.  Chron.  Fobs.  Nov.  Francisc 
Tepin. 

*  Gravis  Italiais,  Aleraannis  gravior,  fines  attigit  Alemaimiie;  a  nulio  iitl 
nrindpi  occurritnr,  nulli  gratns  excipitar.  —  Conrad  de  Fab^ria,  Canon.  S. 
Gaili,  Tertz,  xi.  p.  170.  The  author,  a  monk  of  S.  Gall,  describes  Fred. 
•rick's  reception  at  bin  mouasterv. 
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gloomy  and  threatening.  He  summonecl  a  diet  at 
March  4  Frankfort ;  eighty  nobles  of  all  orders  assem- 
^^-  bled,  one  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Halberetadt.^ 

Siegfried  of  Mentz,  now  Papal  Legate,  with  Albert  of 
Magdeburg,  declared  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Die- 
trich of  Heinsberg,  deposed  from  his  see  under  the  pre- 
text of  his  oppression  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 
Peb.  27, 12U.  Adolph,  the  former  archbishop,  the  most  pow- 
erful friend,  the  most  traitorous  enemy  of  Otho,  ap- 
peared in  the  city,  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by 
the  clergy,  and  resumed  the  see,  as  he  declared,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  War,  desolating  lawlera 
war,  broke  out  again  throughout  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Brabant,  on  Otho's  retreat,  surprised  Liege ; 
plundered,  massacred,  respected  not  the  churches;  their 
uay  &  altars  were  stripped  ;  their  pavements  ran 
with  blood :  a  knight  dressed  liimself  in  the  bishop^s 
robes  and  went  through  a  profane  mockery  of  ordina- 
tion to  some  of  his  fi^ebooting  comrades.  The  Inshop 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  He  soon 
fled  and  pronounced  an  interdict  against  tlie  Duke  and 
his  lands.     The  Pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath. 

Otho  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  propitiate  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Swabia.  In  Nordhausen  he 
Aug.  7,  ma.  celebrated  with  great  pomp  his  nuptials  with 
Beatrice  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  to  whom 
he  had  been  lopg  betrothed.  This  produced  only  more 
bitter  hatred.  Four  days  after  the  man*iage  Beatrice 
died.  The  darkest  rumors  spread  abroad:  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Italian  mistresses  of  Otho. 

1  Ubi  octaghita  principes  ei  occarrerunt  muUum  Jlenii  et  de  rege  FrtmeSm 
conqnerenti  .  .  .  Ubi  curiee  archepiscopi  et  episcopi  paad  interfbemnt,  eo 
quod  de  mandato  domini  Papie  eum  excommonicatum  denonciaveimiit. — 
Rem.  Leod.  apad  Mtutenc,  v. 
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Frederick  in  the  mean  time,  almost  without  attend* 
ants,  witli  nothing  which  could  call  itself  an  army,  set 
off  to  win  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany.  At  Rome 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  Biueh,  isis. 
and  the  senate.  He  received  from  Pope  Innocent 
counsel,  sanction,  and  some  pecuniary  aid  for  his  enter- 
prise. Four  galleys  of  Gfenoa  conveyed  him  with  hb 
retinue  from  Ostia  to  that  city,  placed  under  h^^^  ^  i^ 
the  ban  a£  the  Empire  by  Otho.  Milan  was  ^^•• 
fiiithful  to  her  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen  ;  ^  he  dared 
not  venture  into  her  territory ;  the  pisses  of  Savoy 
were  closed  against  him ;  he  stole  from  friendly  Pavia 
to  friendly  Cremona.  He  arrived  safe  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass  of  Trent,  Imt  the  descent  into  the  Tyrol  was 
guarded  by  Otho's  partisans.  He  turned  obliquely,  by 
difRcult,  almost  untrodden  passes,  and  dropped  down 
upon  Coire.  Throt^hout  his  wanderings  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  was  his  faithful  companion.  Arnold^ 
Bishop  of  Coire,  in  defiance  of  the  hostile  power  of 
Como,  which  beloi^ed  to  the  league  of  Milan,  wel- 
comed him  with  loyal  hospitality.  The  warlike  Abbot 
of  St.  Gall  had  sworn,  on  private  grounds,  deep  hatred 
to  Otho:  he  received  Frederick  with  open  arms.  At  St, 
Gall  he  heard  that  Otho  was  hastening  with  his  ti*oops 
to  occupy  Constuice.  At  the  head  of  the  knights, 
the  liegemen  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  Fred-  Augiwt. 
erick  made  a  'rapid  descent,  and  reached  Constance 
three  hours  before  the  forces  of  Otho.  The  wavering 
Bishop,  Conrad  ol*  Tegemfeld,  declared  against  the  ex- 

I  Compare  letter  of  Innocent  rebuking  Milan  for  her  attachment  to  Otho 
-~reprobo  et  ingrato,  immo  Deo  at  hominibus  odioeo,  qtii  nun<|aani  nisi 
mala  pro  bonis  retribuit  —  Epist  ii.  692.  Oct.  21, 1212.  There  is  a  veiy 
•urioas  aocoimt  of  the  Ijombard  potities  on  this  occasion  in  th«  Clir«/nicon 
Placentinum,  p.  87.    Piacenza  ever  sided  with  Milan. 
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communicated  Otho  ;*  Constance  dosed  its  gaties  against 
him.  That  rapid  movement  won  Frederick  the  Em- 
pire. At  Basle  he  was  welcomed  by  thi^  Bishop  of 
Strasbnrg  at  the  head  of  1500  knights.  All  along  the 
Rhine  Germany  declared  for  him ;  he  had  but  to  wait 
the  dissolution  of  Otho's  power ;  it  crumbled  aVay  of 
itself.  The  primate  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  secured  Menti 
and  Frankfort;  even  Leopold  the  deposed  Bishop  of 
Worms,  the  rival  Archbishdp  of  Mentz,  the  turbulent 
and  faithful  partisan  of  the,  bouse  of  Hohonstaofen^ 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  See  of  Wonas.^  Frederick 
0ee.  2.  was  choseu  Emperor  at'  Frankfort,  and  bdd 
i9h.2,  his  court  at  Ratisbon.  Otho  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  domains  in  Saxony ;  he  was  still  strong  in 
the  north  o£  Germafiy;  the  south  acknowledged  Fred- 
erick. On  the  LowOT  Rhine  were  some  hostilities,  but 
between  the  rivals  for  the  Empire  theire  was  no  great 
battle.  The  cause  of  Friederiek  was  won  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  Philip  had  welcomed,  and  had 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Frederick.*  The 
King  of  England,  the  Count  of  Flanders^  and  the 
other  Princes  of  the  Loiwer  Rhine  arrayed  themselves 
May  27, 1214.  in  league  with  Otho.  The  fiital  battle  of 
Bou vines  brdce  almost  the  last  hopes  of.  Otho;  he 
retired  again  to  Brunswick ;  made  one  bold  incursion, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  Wakl'emar  seized  on 
AD.  1216.  Hamburgh.  But  to  hia  enemies; was  now 
added  the  King  of  Denmark.  Again  hei  retreated  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  passed  the.  last  three  ;y^ars  of 


1  Leopold  had  been  absolred  before  PhiKp's  death,  Ko?.  Ii07.  Bpial. 
Innocent  i.  731. 

<  Frederick  bad  an  intenriew  wHh  Louis,  Mm  sob  of  FhiliFt  botiTBSO 
Vaucouletin  and  Tours,  Nov.  121S. 
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life  in  works  of  piety  and  the  foundation  of  religious 
houses.  Long  before  his  death  Frederick  had  juiy  25. 
received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  M»yi9,i2i7. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  now 
undisputed  King  and  Emperor,  in  amity  with  tlie 
Church ;  amity  hereafter  to  give  place  to  the  most 
obstin^  te,  most  fatal  strife,  which  had  yet  raged  be- 
tween' the.suocesaor  of  Siu  Peter  and  .the  succeaaor  vf 
the  CsBsars. 


'*  ,      -r;,.  r,.  ...    i      .-,  ': 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INKOOENT  AND  FHUJP  AUGUSTUS  OF  FSAKGB. 

Thb  kingdom  c^  France  under  Philip  Angnstufl 
almost  began  to  be  a  monarchy*  The  crown  had  risen 
in  strength  and  independence  above  the  great  vassals 
who  had  till  now  rivalled  and  controlled  its  authority. 
The  Anglo-Norman  dukedom,  which,  under  Heniy  II., 
in  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  revenues,  its  forces, 
its  wealth,  with  his  other  vast  French  territories,  had 
been  at  least  equal  to  that  of  France,  had  gradually 
declined;  and  Philip  Augustus,  the  most  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  and  able  man  who  had  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  France,  was  continually  watching  the  feuds 
in  the  royal  family  of  England,  ct  the  sons  of  Henry 
against  their  &ther,  in  order  to  take  every  advantage, 
and  extend  his  own  dominions.  With  Philip  Augustus 
Innocent  was  committed  in  strife  on  different  grounds 
than  in  the  conflict  for  the  German  empire.  The  Em- 
perors and  the  Popes  were  involved  in  almost  inevitable 
wars  on  account  of  temporal  rights  claimed  and  adhered 
to  with  obstinate  perseverance,  and  on  account  of  the 
authority  and  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  Emperor 
over  the  hierarchy  of  the  realm.  The  lUngs  of  France 
were  constantly  laying  themselves  open  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  by  the  irregularity  of 
their  lives.     The  Pope  with  them  assumed  the  high 
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fimction  of  assertor  of  Christiaii  morals  aiid  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  the  cliampion  of  injured 
and  pitiable  womeiu  To  him  all  questions  relating  to 
matrimony  belonged  as  arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  lie 
only  could  dissolve  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage ; 
the  Pope  by  declaring  it  indissoluble,  claimed  a  right 
of  enforcing  its  due  observance.  Pope  Coelestine  had 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  difficult  affidr  of  the 
maiTiage  of  Philip  Augustus;  an  affair  which  gave 
to  Innocent  the  power  of  dictating  to  that  haughty 
sovereign. 

Isabella  of  Hainault,  the  first  wife  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, the  mother  of  Louis  VIII.,  had  died  aj>.  ii90. 
before  the  king^s  departure  for  the  Holy  DM.27,iidi. 
Land.  Three  years  after  his  return  he  de- a-d.iim. 
termined  on  a  second  marriage.  Some  connection  had 
sprung  up  between  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  of 
France.  Denmark  was  supposed  to  inherit  from  Car 
nute  the  Great  claims  on  the  crown  of  England; 
claims  whidi,  however  vague  and  obsolete,  might  be 
made  use  of  on  occasion  to  disturb  the  realm  of  his 
hated  rival ;  his  rival  as  possessing  so  large  a  part  of 
France,  his  personal  rival  throughout  the  Crusades, 
Richard  of  England.  Richard  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
Germany ;  if  Philip  had  no  actual  concern  in  his  im- 
prisonment, he  was  not  inactive  in  impeding  his  libera- 
tion. Rumor  spoke  loudly  of  the  gende  manners,  the 
exquidte  beauty,  especially  the  long  bright  hair,  of 
Ingeburga,  the  sister  of  the  Danish  king.  Philip  sent 
to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  it  was  said  that  he  asked 
as  her  dowry  the  rights  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  of 
England,  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  be  at  his  disposal  for  a 
year.     The  prudent  Canute  of  Denmark  shrunk  froip 
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a  war  with  England,  but  proud  of  the  royal  connection, 
consented  to  give  the  sum  of  10,000  maiks  with  his 
sister,  Ingeburga  arrived  in  France,  Philip  Augustus 
hastened  to  meet  her  at  Amiens ;  that  night,  it  was  a&- 
MarrfAge  of  seated  by  the  queen  but  strenuously  denied  by 
ingJbZpL.  Philip,  he  consummated  the  marriage.  The 
next  morning,  during  the  coronation,  the  king  was  seen 
to  shudder  and  turn  pale.  It  was  soon  known  that  he 
had  conceived  an  unconquerable  disgust  towards  his 
new  queen.  Every  kind  of  rumor  spread  abroad; 
He  was  supposed  to  have  found  some  loathsome  per* 
sonal  defect,  or  to  have  suspected  her  purity ;  some 
spoke  of  witchcraft,  others  of  diabolic  influence.^  He 
proposed  to  send  her  bade  at  once  to  Denmark ; 
her  attendants  refiised  the  di^raceful  office  of  accom- 
panying her  shamed  and  repudiated  to  her  brother. 
Ingeburga  remained  in  France,  or  in  the  neighboring 
Flanders ;  while  the  king  sought  means  for  the  disso- 
lution of  this  inauspicious  marriage.  Some  of  his 
courtiers,  as  might  be  expected^  urged. him  to  indulge 
his  will  at  all  hazards ;  others,  the  noore  sober,  to  stmg^ 
gle  against  his  aversion.  He  is  said  a  second  time  to 
have  entered  her  chamber ;  ^  by  her  account  to  have 
exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband,  but  l!Iiis  he  again 
denied.  Her  ignonmce  of  the  langiiage,  and  her  awk- 
ward manners,  strengthened  his  repugnance.  The  only 
means  of  d^olving  tb^  sacrament  of  marriogt  was  to 
prove  its  invalidity.  The  Church  had  so  extended  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  wedlock  that  it  was  not  difficult 

1  Gesta,  ch.  xlviii.  suggercnte  diabolo.    Such  Is  the  caoM  attigned  by 
the  ecclesiastical  writen. 

s  Asserehat  autem  Begin*  qvod  Rex  earn  camaliter  oognereTfit;  Bei 
vero  a  continue  affinnabat  quod  ei  non  potuerat  camaliter  < 
Geifta,ibid. 
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by  ascending  and  descending  the  diflknmt.Unes  to  bring 
any  two  persons  of  the  royal  houses  within  $ome  rela- 
tionship. A  genealogy  was  soon  framed  .by  which 
Philip  and  his  queen  were  brought  within  these  de^ 
grees.^  The  obsequious  clergy  of  France,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  at  their  headv  proopunced  at 
once  the  avoidance  of  the  marriage.  Tha  humiU> 
ating  tidings  were  brought  to  Ingeburga ;  she  under- 
stood but  imperfectly,  and  could  scarcely  a j».  U9o.  , 
speak  a  woni  of  French.  She  cried  out  -»»^  "  wicked, 
wicked  France  I  Rome,  Rome  I "  '  She  refused  to 
return  to  Denmark :  she  was  shut  up  in  the  convent 
of  Beaurepaire,  where  her  profound  piety  still  further 
awoke  compassion,  especially  among  the  clergy ^^  Philip 
Augustus  affected  to  disdain,  but  used  )&very  violent 
measure  to  impede,  her  appeal  to  Rome. 

Philip's,  violent  passions  did  not  rest  in  die  dissolur 
tion  of  the  marriage  with  Ingeburga ;  he  sought  to 
fill  her  place.  Yet  three  nobly  born  maidfens  refused 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  Franoe,  either  doubting  the 
legality  of  any  marriage  with  him,  or  disdaining  to 
expose  themselves  to  his  capricious  rejection  ;,  aiidong 
them  was  the  dsoighter  of  Herman  of  Xhuiingia, 
Otho*8  most  powerful  adherent  in  his  conflict  for  the 
empire.     At  length,  Agnes,  the  beautiful  daught^ 

3  Stephen  of  Toarnay  wrote  in  her  behalf  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  His  scriptural  and  classical  knowledge  is  exhausted  in  finding 
examples  for  her  wisdom  and  beauty.  "^  Pukrft  faa^  sad  pokrior  fide, 
annis  ji^encnla  sed  anjmo  eana;  pome  dixerim  SarrA  matorior,  Rachele 
gratior,  Annft  derotior,  Susannft  oaatwr.**  He  adds,.'  ^  noa  delbrmiot 
Helenlk,  non  abjectior  Polyxenft.*'  She  never  sat,  but  always  stood  of 
knelt  in  her  oratoiy.  **  If  the  Abasuenis  of  France  would  but  rightly  ao 
'  qnaf nt  himself  with  her,  she  would  be  his  Esther/'  >-  Apnd  Balm.  liisceU 
rib.  i.  p.  420. 
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of  Bertholdt,  Duke  of  Meran,  a  partisan  of  Philip, 
/^gn„^  hazarded  the  dangerous  step.  The  passion  of 
Uecaa.  Philip  fof  Agnes  was  as  intanse  as  his  hatred 
of  Ingeburga :  towards  her  his  settled  aversion  became 
cruel  persecution.  She  was  dragged  about  from  con- 
vent to  convent,  frt>m  castle  to  casde,  to  compel  her  to 
abandon  her  pertinacious  i^peal  to  Kome.  Agnes  of 
Meran,  by  her  fascinating  manners,  no  less  than  bj 
her  exquisite  beauty,  won  the  hearts  of  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France,  as  well  as  of  their  impetuous 
King.  She  rode  gracefully,  she  mingled  in  all  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  court,  even  in  the  chase ; 
the  severe  clergy  were  almost  softened  by  her  prevail- 
ing charms.  The  King  of  Denmark  pressed  the  cause 
of  liis  injured  sister  before  Pope  Coelestine.  The  Pon- 
tiff sent  a  Legate  to  France.^  The  Eling  haughtily 
declared  that  it  was  no  business  of  the  Pope's*  The 
clergy  of  France  were  cold  and  silent,  not  inclined 
to  ofiend  their  violent  sovereign.  Ccelestine  himself 
wanted  courage  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  a  mon- 
arch so  powerful  and  so  unscrupulous.  So  irtood  affiiirs 
at  the  death  of  Codestine.  Almost  the  first  act  of  In- 
nocent after  his  accession,  was  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  in  which,  afler  enlai^g  on  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, he  expresses  his  profound  sorrow  that  his  beloved 
son  Philip,  whom  he  intended  to  honor  with  the  high- 
est privileges,  had  put  away  and  confined  in  a  cloister 

1  To  the  aame  jrear,  probablj  belbre  tbe  mirriage  to  Agnes,  belongi  the 
letter  of  Ingeburgm  (apud  Baliuium,  MitcelL  iiL  SI).  In  this  she  asseits 
that  three  yean  before  the  date  she  had  been  married  to  Philip  Angnatns; 
that  he  had  ezereised  the  ri|(ht8  of  a  husband ;  that  she  was  now  a  prisoner 
in  a  lonely  castle;  that  the  king  despised  the  letters  of  his  holiness,  reftiaed 
to  hear  the  cardinals,  and  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his  prelates  and 
religious  men. 
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his  lawful  wife,  endangering  thereby  his  fame  and  sal- 
vation. The  King  is  to  be  warned,  that  if  his  only 
son  should  die,  as  he  cannot  have  legitimate  offipring 
by  her  whom  he  has  superinduced,  his  kingdom  would 
pass  to  strangers.  Innocent  attributes  to  this  crime 
of  the  King  a  fiimine  which  was  afiecting8tpt.u96. 
France ;  he  expresses  his  reluctance,  at  the  same  time 
his  determination,  to  take  stronger  measures  in  case  of 
the  contumacy  of  the  King.^  How  &r  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  fulfilled  the  Pope's  commands  is  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  the  Pope  sent  as  his  Legate 
to  France,  Peter  of  Capua,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in 
Vi&  Lat&,  afterwards  known  as  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Marcellus.  The  legate's  commission  contained  three 
special  charges,  each  of  which  might  seem  highly  be- 
coming the  head  of  Christendom.^  I.  To  establish 
peace  between  the  Kings  <^  France  and  England.  II. 
To  preach  a  new  crusade.  III.  To  compel  the  King 
to  receive  his  unjustly  discarded  wife.  Innocent,  in 
his  letter  to  the  King,  is  silent  as  to  the  marriage;  his 
tcme  is  peremptoiy,  commanding  not  persuading  peace. 
If  Philip  Augustus  does  not  humbly  submit  to  the  moni- 
tion of  the  legate  within  a  prescribed  time,  the  realm 
18  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict  —  an  interdict  which 
will  suspend  all  sacred  offices,  except  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  the  absoluticm  of  the  dying.  Any  derk  who 
shall  presume  to  violate  the  interdict  is  to  be  amerced  by 
the  loss  of  his  benefices  and  his  order.  The  hatred  of 
Philip  Augustus  and  of  Richard  was  deep,  inveterate, 

1  Epist.  1,  eoezhr.,  to  Uie  archbislioiM,  &c,  of  France  to  reoeire  tlie  Le|^ 
•to;  eoolT.  to  the  King  of  France.  At  Christ's  '^Hcegetent  tiie  Pope  is 
bound  to  enfbrce  peace;  his  argument  for  peace  in  Europe  is,  that  war  nugr 
toe  more  actively  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land. 

t  Kpist  i.  4. 
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and  aggra-vated  by  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  certainty  on 
the  part  of  Richard,  that  his  rival  of  France  was  not  un- 
concerned in  his  long  iinprtsonment*  But  at  this  junct- 
ure peace  was  convenient  to  Philip ;  he  accepted  the 
Papal  mediation.  Richard  was  more  refiractory;  but 
even  Richard,  embarrassed  with  the  payment  of  his 
ransom,  involved  in  the  doubtful  affidrs  of  Flanders, 
eager  for  the  cause  of  Otho  in  Germany,  was  disposed 
to  bow  before  the  menace  of  a  Papal  interdict,  or  U 
conciliate  the  fitvor  of  Initocent,*  A  truce  was  agreed 
P6M«  upon  for  five  years ;    the   Legate  was   to 

E?^d  wat<*,  «jid  visit  vrttfc  ^phitual  peniBdties  the 
a^Fraooe:  vioktion  6f  the  truce.  The  Grusade  was 
preached  with  some  success.  The  Counts  Theobald 
of  Troyes,  Louis  of  Blois^  BaMwin  of  Hainanit,  the 
Count  of  9t  Pol,  tlie  Bishops  of  Troyes  and  of  Sois- 
sons,  And  oneor  two  Cistercian  abbots  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, ahd'took  up  the  Grosa. 

But  to  th6  command  to  receive  again  the  hated  Ing&- 
burga,  and  to  dismiss  the  beloved  Agnes  of  Meran, 
Philip  Augustus  turned  a  deaf  land  contemptuous  ear. 
The  Cardinal  dared  not  any'  longer  delay  to  execute 
the  pereihptory  mandate  of  the  Pope.  This  mandate, 
brief  and  imperiodsv  allowed  som^  discretion  as  to  the 
time,  none  as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  obedience. 
"♦♦If  within  one  month  after  your  communication  the 
King  of  France  does  not  receive  his  q\ieen  with  coii- 
jugal  affection,  am)  does  not  treali  her  with  due  honor, 
intor«te4.  yoo  ihall  feubjoct  Ms  wholo  realm  to  an  inter- 
dict: an  interdict  with  all  its  awfiil  consequences." 
Twice  before,  for  causes  relating  to  marriage,'  Ejngs  of 
Vrance  had  been  rniiex  the  Papal  cens^re, ;  but  excom* 

1  Epbt  ii.  xxiil.  ei  ttq. 
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piqnication  smote  only  the  persons  of  Robert  I.  and  his 
Queen  Bertha ;  that  against  Philip  I.  and  Beltrada 
laid  under  interdict  any  city  or  place  inhabited  by  the 
guilty  couple.^  Papal  thunders  had  grown  in  terror 
and  in  power;  th6y  now  struck  kingdoms.  The  Leg 
a  to  sununoned  a  cpuncil  at  Dijon.  There  Deo.  e,>iiB9. 
appeared  the  Archbishop^  of  Rheims,  of  Lyons,  of 
Besangon,  of  Yienne,  eighteen  bishops/  with  nian^ 
abbots,  apd  high  dignifjaries  of  the  Church.  Two  pre 
sumptuous  ecdcsiastics,  who  had  been  sent  to  cite  the 
King,  weire  turned  ignominiously  out  of  doors ;  me^ 
sengers  however  appeared  from  the  King,  protesting  in 
his  name  against  all  fuither  proceedings,  and  appealmg 
to  the  Popec  The  orders  to  the  Legate  were  express  to 
admit  no;  appeal.  On  the  seventh  night  of  the  council 
was  pronounced  the  interdict  widi  all  its  appalling  cii^ 
cqmstances.  At  midnight,  each  priest  holding  a  torch, 
were  chanted  the  Miserere  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  last  prayers  which  were  to  be  uttered  by  the  clergy 
of  France  during  the  interdict.  The  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  kung  was  Veiled  with  black  crape;  the 
relics  replaced  within  the  tombs ;  the  host  was  con- 
sumed. The  Cardiual  in  his  mourning  stole  of  violet 
pronounced  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Franoe  under 
the  ban.  All  religious  oiHces  from  that  time  ceased ; 
there  was  no  access  to  heaven  by  prayer  or  offering. 
The  sobs  of  the  aged,  of  th^  women  and  children,  alone 
broke  l^e  dlence.  The  interdict  was  pronounced  at 
Dijon ;  some  short  delay  was  allowed  before  it  was 
publicly  promulgated  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
Vienne.  So  for  the  injustice  of  the  king  towards  his 
queen  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  thousands  of  im- 

1  Swmondj,  ir.  t21.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  524. 
VOL.  IV.  '4b 
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mortal  souls  were  cut  off  from  those  means  of  grace, 
which  if  not  absolutely  necessary  (the  scanty  mercy 
of  the  Church  allowed  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  ex- 
treme unction  to  the  dying),  were  so  powerfully  con- 
ducive to  eternal  salvation.  An  interdict  was  not  like 
a  war,  in  which  the  subjects  sufier  for  the  iniquities, 
perhaps  the  crimes  of  their  kings.  These  are  his  acta 
as  a  monarch,  representing  at  least  in  theory  the  na- 
tional will.  The  interdict  was  for  the  sin  of  the  man, 
the  private  individual  sin.  For  that  sin  a  whole  na« 
tion  at  least  thought  itself  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation. 

"  O  how  horrible,  how  pitiable  a  spectacle  it  was  (so 
writes  one  who  had  seen  and  shuddered  at  the  work- 
ings of  an  interdict)  in  all  our  cities  I  To  see  the  doors 
of  the  churches  watched,  and  Christians  driven  avray 
from  them  like  dogs ;  all  divine  offices  ceased ;  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  was  not 
offered ;  no  gathering  together  of  the  people  as  wont 
at  the  festivals  of  the  saints :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  not 
admitted  to  Christian  burial,  but  their  stench  infected 
the  air,  and  the  loathsome  sight  of  them  appalled  the 
livnng ;  only  extreme  unction  and  baptism  were  allowed. 
There  was  a  deep  sadness  over  the  whole  realm,  while 
the  organs  and  the  voices  of  those  who  chanted  Grod's 
praises  were  everywhere  mute."  ^ 

Of  the  clergy  of  France,  some  in  servile,  or  in  awe- 
struck obedience,  at  once  suspended  all  the  offices  of 
the  church.  The  Bishops  of  Paris  (the  Archiepisco- 
pate  of  Sens  was  vacant),  of  Senlis,  Soissons,  Amiens, 
AiTas,  the  Canons  of  Sens,  being  more  immediately 
ander  royal  jurisdiction,  ventured  on  timorous  repre- 

1  Biululph.  CoggeshAl.  Chron.  Anglic,  apiid  lUiteiie,  ▼ 
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sentations.  **  Tlie  ])eople  were  in  a  state  of  piouii 
insurrection.  They  had  assembled  round  the  churches, 
and  forced  the  doors ;  it  was  impossible  to  repress  their 
determination  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  services, 
their  tutelary  saints^  their  festivals.  Tlie  King  tlireat- 
ened  the  clergy  with  the  last  extremities."  Innocent 
rejected  th^  frivolous  excuses,  which  betrayed  their 
weak  &ith ;  the  Church  must  no  longer  labor  under 
this  grievous  scandal ;  all  who  had  not  fulfilled  the 
Papal  mandate  before  Holy  Thuraday  were  to  answer 
for  it  at  Rome.  But  some  sense  of  national  indepen- 
dence, some  compassion  for^  their  people,  some  fear  of 
the  King,  induced  others  to  delay  at  least  the  full  obe- 
dience, the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Bishops  of 
Laon,  Noyon,  Auxerre,  Beauvais,  Boulogne,  Cliartres, 
Orleans.  The  Bishop  of  Auxerre  was  the  boldest,  he 
aspired  through  the  King  to  the  vacant  aichbishopric 
of  Sens  I  ^ 

Philip  Augustus  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  brook  these 
encroachments  ;  and  his  haughty  temper  was  inflamed 
by  his  passion  for  Agnes  of  Meran.  He  broke  out  into 
paroxysms  of  fury.  "  By  tlie  sword  joyeuse  of  Charle- 
ma^xne  "  (we  recognize  the  language  of  the  Romances 
of*  the  Trouveres),  "  Bishop,"  so  he  addressed  tho 
Bis!  op  of  Paris,  "provoke  not  my  wrath,  k^j^.^^ 
Yo  pi*elates,  provided  you  eat  up  your  vast  *****"p* 
revenues,  and  cUnnk  the  wines  of  your  vineyards,  trouble 
yourselves  little  about  the  poor  people.  Take  care  that 
I  do  not  mar  your  feasting,  and  seize  your  estates."' 

1  Geeta,  56. 

^  (resta,  Chronique  dc  St.  Denis.  Among  the  most  curious  illustratioixfl 
of  th€  a^  is  a  poem,  written  by  Giles  Corbeil,  physician  of  Philip  Augustus, 
of  5II25  hexameter  lines.  Oorbeil  was  before  known  by  poems  on  subject! 
relating  to  his  profeeition.    This  new  poem  has  but  recently  come  to  light; 
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He  swore  that  lie  had  rather  lose  half  his  dcHnuiioiif 
than  part  from  Agnto  of  Meran,  who  was  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  He  eaq>elled  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  dared 
to  obey  the  Pope,  firom  their  benefices,  and  escheated 
all  their  property.  Tiie  King's  officers  broke  into  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  carried  oft'  his  horses, 
habiliments,  and  plate.  Ingeburga  was  seized,  dragged 
&om  her  cloister,  and  imprisoned  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Etampes.^  But  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
exactions  of  Philip  Augustus,  loved  him  iK>t;  their 
affections,  as  well  as  their  religious  feelings,  were  with 
the  clergy.     The  barons  and  high  vassals  threatened ; 


It  was  written  probablr  noder  Honorius  III.  about  1219,  but  refers  to  the 
times  of  Innocent.  It  is  a  furious  satire  against  the  pride,  luxuiy,  and  ir* 
nligiuusness  of  the  French  hierarchy.  The  Legate  under  Innocent,  Cai^ 
dinal  Gualo  of  VorcelM,  is  not  spared:— 

*^  Onttvre  pompoM  tamido  OaUme  relloto^ 
Qui  Qallicanum,  Crasso  felkior,  aurum 
Sorbuit,  argento  menms  spoliavit,  et  omnet 
bivMas  capatl,  hsrpye  more  rapada; 
Qui  ouliopin  colando  rolrnn  glutire  OMnelnm, 
Impofluit  collis  onus  importabfle  acstrit, 
Todlero  eom  non  poraet  idem,  digitoque  raoTsrai 
Qui  tantis  iterum  laqueis  moderamino  nullo 
Btrinxit  et  arctarit,  caetua  proiiibendo  bdIuIm, 
Quod  tacra  coojugii  plerique  roficaguia  (huignnl 
Per  fas  utque  tieftid,  sine  lege  Tel  ordine  currunt, 
Atque  Tias  i«tareii  recoluut,  dudUmque  s^aHos 
Enomie«  renovant  antiqui  temporis  actus: 
£t  p(gu8  fiftciuiit,  pravusque  repuUulat  tfrrcMr. 
Quae  qumuTifl  probibenda  forent,  quia  ^alia  profsns 
Unctat  et  elidit  dirini  rcgula  juris. 
Ipsa  tamen,  pcvito  cuocUm  modoramine  rebus, 
Simplicibus  verbis,  bortatlbus  atque  niod<»tli 
Kxtirpari  debuerant,  anatheuiate  dempto." 

In  the  acconnt  of  this  poem,  by  M.  V.  Le  Clerc,  in  the  xx.  tome  of  the 
Ilist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  will  be  found  ample  illustrations  of  this  speech 
t)f  Philip  Augustas;  on  the  dress,  the  table,  the  habit  and  manners  of  tha 
hierarchy.     The  poem  is  called  **Gera  Pigra, 'le/>a  vUpa"  p.  337,  d 

1  Addition  ik  Chronique  de  St.  Denis. 
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tliey  actnally  began  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Innocent  might 
seem  to  have  acted  with  sagacious  policy,  and  to  have 
taken  the  wise  course  to  humiliate  the  King  of  France. 
With  fitratige  merqrt  while  he  smote  the  innocent  sub^ 
jects  of  Philip,  the  more  awful  sentence  of  personal 
excommunication  was  still  suspended  over  the  King's 
head  aiid  tlmt  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  was  reserved  for 
a  last)  a  more  crushing  blow,-  but  one  perhaps  which 
inight  have  led  to  perilous  consequences.  He  had  even 
(he  boasts  of  his  lenity)  spared  the  unde  of  the  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  dared  to  pronounce 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.^ 

Philipt  aJanned  at  the  mutinous  movements  among 
the  people,  at  length  sent  certain  ecclesiastics  and 
knights  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  harsh  proceedings 
of  the  Lc^gate ;  to  declare  himself  ready  to  give  sure- 
ties that  he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope* 
^^  What  sentence  ?  "  sternly  exclaimed  the  Pope,  ^^  that 
which  has  been  already  delivered,  or  that  which  is  to 
be  delivered?  He  knows  our  decree:  let  him  put 
away  his  concubine,  receive  his  lawful  wife,  reinstate 
the  biahops  whom  he  has  expelled,  and  give  them  satisr 
fieu^tion  for  their  losses ;  then  we  will  raise  the  interdict, 
receive  his  sui^tiea,  examine  into  the  alleged  relatioiv 
ship,  and  pronounce  our  decree."  The  answer  went 
to  the  heart  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  drove  the  king  to 
fury«  **I  will  turn  Mohammedan  I  Happy  Saladm, 
he  has  no  Pope  above  him  I "  But  without  the  support 
of  the  inrmees  and  prelates  of  the  vealm  even  the 
haughty  Philip  Augustus  must  bow.     He  summoned  a 

^  Nee  in  penonani  subintroducta,  vel  tmuA  Bententiam  aliquam  iut>ferea- 
d«m  daxerimiis,  led  terrain  tantiun  poet  freqoentes  commonitiones  subjea- 
mna  interdicto.  —  Epist.  v.  50. 
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pariiament  at  Paris;  it  was  attended  by  all  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown.  Agnes  appeared  in  her  beauty, 
as  when  she  had  disl^bnted  die  prises  of  tbIot  at 
Compiegne ;  in  her  sadness  (says  a  chronicler  of  the 
day),^  like  the  widow  of  Hectdr  before  the  Greeks 
(she  was  &t  gone  with  child).  The  barons  sat  mote, 
not  a  sword  flashed  from  its  scabbard.  ^  What  is  to 
be  done?"  demanded  the  Kmg.  •*Obey  the  Pope,  di** 
miss  Agnes,  receive  back  Ingebnrga.*'  So  appalled 
were  the  nobles  of  France  by  the  Papal  interdict. 
The  King  turned  bitterly  to  the  Arehbish<^  of  Rheimfti 
and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  had  deckved  his  di»* 
solution  of  t&e  marriage  a  mockery.  Tiie  prelate  de- 
nied it  not.  ^*  What  a  fool  wert  thou,  then,  to  nttef 
such  a  sentence !  ^'  The  King  sent  a  new  embassy  to 
Rome.  Agnes  of  Meran  addressed  a  touching  epistle 
to  the  Pope.  "She,  a  stranger,  the  datighter  of  a 
Christian  prince,  had  been  married,  young  and  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  to  the  King,  in  the  ihce  of  God  and 
of  the  Church;  she  had  bome  him  two  children*  She 
cared  not  for  the  crown,  it  was  on  her  husband  that  she 
had  set  her  love.  Sever  me  not  from  him.^  The  iih 
flextble  Pope  deigned  no  reply.  Innocent  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Ostia,  a  kinsman  of  the  King  o(  Ffanoe, 
one  of  hfs  most  trusted  counselors,  in  compliance  with 
the  King's  suppliant  request,  as  the  L^ate  to  Frahce. 
His  instructions  were  ftill  and  explicit :  he  wto  to  de- 
mand complete  satisfaction  ibr  the  dispoesessed  ctei^, 
the  bani&hment  of  the  coneubivie  ("  the  Gentoan  adul- 

1  Qui.  Brito.  I  have  consulted  Capefigtie*8  Philippe  Aogoste,  bat  with 
Uie  care  witli  wfiicfa  it  is  necetsafy  t6  read  thM  rapid  bttt  iinzaol  tnrHer. 
This,  however,  ttss  his  first  and  best  work.  There  are  some  fttpoHant  fal- 
ters on  the  sobject  in  Longebek.  Berum  Danieamte  Seriptorea. 
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t6res3 "  she  is  called  by  some  of  ikhe  eoarser  writers), 
not  onlj  from  the  palace  bat  from  the  realm  ;  the  pub* 
lio  receptkm  of  Jngtsbm^ ;  an  oath  and  sureties  to 
abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church.  The  Canlinals 
(Oetafian  of  Ostia  was  accompanibd  by  John  of  Oo« 
lontia)  were  received  in  France  in  a  kind  of  tremUing 
yet  undisguised  triumph ;  they  came  to  deliver  the  land 
from  its  curse.  At  Vezelay  they  were  met  by  the  great 
prelates  and  clergy  of  the  realm ;  the  King  received 
them  at  Sens  with  the  utmost  respect ;  he  promised 
saitisGictiQii  to  the  Churchmen,  was  reconciled  to  the 
Btshops  of  Paris  and  Boissons.  To  the  King's  castle 
of  St.  L^er  came  the  cardinals,  the  prelates ;  and  in 
tbetr  train  Ingeburga.  The  people  thronged  round  thef 
gates :  but  the  near  approach  of  Ingeburga  seemed  to 
rouse  a^sm  all  the  King's  insuperable  aversion.^  The 
Cardinals  demanded  that  the  scene  of  reconciliation 
should  be  public ;  the  negotiation  was  almost  broken 
off;  the  people  were  in  wild  despair.  At  last  the  King 
seemed  to  master  himself  for  a  strong  effort.  With 
the  Legates  and  some  of  the  churchmen  he  visited  her 
in  her  chamber.  The  woricings  of  his  countenance  be- 
trayed the  strug^e  within  :  ^^  The  Pope  does  me  vio- 
knce,''  he  ssud.  ^^  His  Holiness  requires  but  justice,^' 
answered  Ingeburga.  She  was  led  forth,  presented  to 
the  Council  in  royal  apparel ;  a  &ithftd  knight  coandi  at 
0f  the  King  came  forward,  and  swore  that  8«pt  7,1900. 
the  King  would  receive  and  honor  her  as  Queen  of 
France.  At  that  instant  the  clanging  of  the  bells  pro- 
claimed ih»  raising  of  the  interdict.  The  curtains  were 
withdrawn  from  the  images,  from  the  crucifixes ;  the 
doors  of  the  churches  flew  open,  the  multitudes  streamed 

t  Ep{$t.  m.  140.    Apud  du  Thtfl. 
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in  to  satiate  their  pious  desires^  which  had  been  sap 
pressed  for  seven  months.  The  news  spread  thronghont 
France ;  it  leached  Dijcm  in  six  days,  where  the  edict 
first  proclaimed  was  abrogated  in  form*  Nothing, 
however,  could  inchice  Philip  Angnstns  to  live  with 
Ingebnrga  as  his  wife.  He  severed  himself  from  Ag» 
nes  of  Meran,  now  a  third  time  about  to  become  a 
mother.  It  is  said  that  at  their  parting  interview  their 
passionate  kisses,  sobs,  and  mutual  protestations  were 
heard.  Her  pregnancy  wwa  so  fiir  advanced  that  she 
could  not  leave  the  kingdom ;  she  retired  to  a  castle  in 
Normandy;  the  serfi  were  said  to  see  her  pale  form 
wandering,  with  wild,  gestures  and  dishevelled  hair, 
upon  the  battlements.  She  brought  forth  a  son  in  sor- 
row ;  he  received  the  fitting  name  of  Tristan. 

The  Legates  appointed  a  Council  fi>r  the  scJemn  ad- 
judication of  the  cause.  It  was  to  meet  at  Soissons 
at  a  time  &ncifully  fixed  at  six  months,  six  days,  and 
six  hours  from  the  date  of  the  summons.  The  King 
of  Denmark  and  the  Ardibishop  of  Lund  were  cited 
to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Danish  princess. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  with  all  outward  show  dT  hoiKM', 
Ingeburga  was  but  a  more  stately  prisoner.  She  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  of  the  &vor  shown  by  the  L^ate 
to  the  King :  Octavian  bad  been  flattered  and  softened 
by  the  recognition  of  his  relationship  to  Philip.  Inno- 
crat  himself  addressed  the  cardinals  in  language,  which 
delicately  suggested  his  dissatis&ction.  If  the  Pope 
was  not  yet  content  with  his  victory  over  the  King, 
the  prdates,  and  clergy,  who  had  refnsed  instantane- 
ous and  complete  obedience  to  the  interdict,  must  be 
punished  with  the  most  abject  humiliation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rbeims,  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,  of 
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Orleans,  Meltin,  Nojron,  Beacnrais,  and  Aaxerre  were 
compeUed  to  appear  at  Rome  (the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm were  alone  permitted  to  appear  by  their  proo- 
tors)  to  express  their  contrition  and  obtain  absolution 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff*  The  Pope  prohibited  the 
promotion  of  Hngo,  the  refiractory  Bbhop  of  Anxerre, 
to  the  Archbish(^ric  of  Sens.^ 

The  Oouncil  of  Soissons  met  at  the  appointed  time 
in  great  pomp.  The  Cardinal  Octavian  pre-  conwui  ©r 
sided  at  first,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  m».  a,  iaoi. 
of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Paul.  The  King  entered  the 
city  on  one  side ;  Ingebmrga  took  up  her  dwelMng  in 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  She  was  received  with 
the  honors  of  a  Queen.  On  the  side  of  the  King 
appeared  a  great  number  of  learned  lawyers,  who 
pleaded  at  considerable  length  the  nullity  of  the  maiv 
riage ;  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  and  the  Danish  am- 
bassadors declared  that  they  were  present  when  the 
messengers  of  Philip  demanded  Ingeburga  in  mar- 
riage ;  having  sworn  in  his  name  that  he  would 
marry  her  and  crown  her  as  soon  as  she  entered  his 
realm.  They  produced  the  oath.  "  We  arraign  you, 
Kmg  of  France  1  therefore,  of  perjury,  of  breach  of 
feith ;  we  appeal  fix)m  the  Lord  Octavian,  your  kins- 
man, in  whom  we  have  no  trust,  to  the  Pope."  Ocv 
tavian  requested  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Paul.  "  We  have  appealed  to  the 
Pope,"  they  said,  and  departed.  But  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Cardinal  John  the  cause  went  on.  Ten  bishops 
and  several  abbots  pleaded  for  Ingeburga.  But  an 
unknown  champion  appeared  in  the  lists,^  and  bom 

1  Ge«ta,  Ivil. 

2  Roger  Hoveden. 
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nwaj  the  piiiEe  ui  (Ufiasieo  of  the  mjured  beauty*  Ag* 
Q^  of  Merait.  He  was  an  eodeaiastio  of  unpretend* 
iag  4eiQieaiio]%  but  ftoch  waa  the  penpionify,  die  leant* 
ing,  and  the  fervor  of  kb  speech,  that  the  assemUj 
aat  m  wonder.  He  dl3ap()eared  at  the  eiKL  So 
ran.  tl^e'Iegend  of  this  unknown  priest,  who  dame  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Queen  of  Firance.  But  thero  seetsed 
QQ  end  to  the  inexhaustible  arguments  —  they  had  sat 
fourteen  dajrs ;  the  cardiuals,  the  audience  showed  signs 
of  impatieinoe :  thej  were  strangely  and  suddenly  re- 
leased. One  morning  the  King  rode  up  t6  the  Comn 
eU }  he  deiJared  that  ho  would  receive  and  Uve  with 
Ingebtu^  as  his  wife.  Ajt  onoe  she  was  mounted 
behkid  him;  aiid  the  King  .node  off  with  his  hated 
spbuse  through  the  wondering  streets^  without  bidding 
&reweU  to  the  perplexed  cardinals.  The-  Council  was 
at  an  end.  The  Cardinal  John  retiimed  to  Rome. 
The  Cardinal  Octavian  remained  in  France. 

The  motiyo  <^  this  eoclraordinaiy  act  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus was  uAknown  in  his  own  days*  But  in  all 
profaabilitgr  he  was  -informed  that  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  Menln  wai^y.if  not  actually  dying,  not  likely  to 
livot  Some  supenftitious  fears  arising  fiom  her  death, 
some  reraoirse  which  miglit  awakea  in  the  hour  of 
afflictioQ,  some  desire  to  propitiate  the  Churdi  towanls 
the  object  of  bis  love,  and  to  procure  availing  prayers 
for  her  saiyation ;  above  all^  that  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart,  and  was  the  objisct  which  he  pressed 
most  earnestly  soon  after  her  deaths  the  le^maticn 
by  the  Pope  <^  the  children  which  she  had  borne 
himt  may  hav#  determined  jdie  impetuous  monarch  to 
this  sudden  change,  if  not  of  feeling,  of  conduct.  To 
the  legitimation  of  his  suns  tlic  Pope  consented.     But 
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whatever  his  motive,  Philip  could  not,  or  would  no' 
conquer  his  inconceivable  aversion  to  the  person  of 
Ingeburga.  To  the  Pope  he  declared  repeatedly  that 
nothing  but  witchcraft  could  be  the  cause.^  The  Pope, 
in  language  somewhat  remarkable,  urged  the  King  to 
prepare  himself  by  prayer,  by  alms,  and  by  the  sacra- 
ment, in  order  to  dissolve  the  spell.*  But  in  a  more 
dignified  letter,  he  enjoins  him  at  least  to  treat  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  descendant  of  kings,  to 
the  sister  of  a  king,  the  wife  of  a  king,  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  Philip  Augustus  obeyed  not ;  he  eluded 
even  this  command.  Ingeburga  was  led  from  castle 
to  castle,  from  cloister  to  cloister ;  she  was  even  de- 
prived of  the  offices  of  religion,  her  only  consolation ; 
her  bitter  complaints  still  reached  Rome ;  still  new 
remonstrances  were  made  by  Innocent ;  till  her  voice 
seems  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  England,  of  Philip  Augustus  and  John ;  and  In- 
nocent in  his  new  function  of  mediator  between  or 
rather  dictator  to  these  rival  monarchs,  seemed  to 
forget  the  neglected  and  peisecuted  Queen.  Many 
years  after  Philip  is  said  to  have  made  her  his  Queen 
in  all  outward  honors,  but  even  then  she  was  not 
his  wife.' 

1  See  in  the  Grande  Chronique  what  the  monks  made  of  this.  *^Vt 
vieux  derc**  (how  came  he  there?)  '^ayaitya  le  diable  toat  rouge  .  .  • 
f«.Ifttrant  9ur  les  genoox  de  la  reyne,  fiusant  postures  et  mines  horribles.'* 

*  Epist.  X.  176. 

*  Grandes  Chroniqnes,  sub  aim.  1S13. 
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